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* ,* It appears from Peck's Colliction of diu curitus If flirical Piece:, 

ec. (appended to his Zſemoirs &c. of O.iver Cromell,) p. 14. that a 
Latin play on this ſubject had been written, „ Epilogus Czeſaris inter- 
tecti, quomodo in ſcenam prodiit ea res, acta, in Eccleſia Chriſti, Oxon. 
Qui Epilogus a Magiſtro Ricardo Eedes, et ſcriptus et in proſcenio ibidem 
dictus fuit, A. D. 1582,” Meres, whoſe 7 Commonwralth was pub- 
liſhed in 1598, enumerates Dr, Eedes among the beſt tragic writers of 
that time. STEEVENS, 

From ſome words ſpoken by Polonius in Hamer, I think it probable 
that there was an Eg b play on this ſubject, before Shakſpeare com- 
menceda writer for the ſtage. 

Stephen Goſſon in his Schoo! of Abuſe, 1579, mentions a play entitled 
The Hiſtory of Ceſar and Pompey. | 

William Alexander, afterwards carl of Sterline, wrote a trag*dy on the 
ſtory and with the title of Julies Cx/ar, It may be preſumed that Shak- 
ſpeare's play was poſterior to his; for lord Sterline, when he compoſed his 
Julius Cayar was a very young author, and would hardly have ventured into 
that circle, within which the moſt eminent dramatick writer of England had 
already walked, I he death of Cæſar, which is not exhibited but related 
to the audience, forms the cataſtrophe of his piece, In the two plays 
many parallel paſſages are found, which might, perhaps, have pro- 
ceeded only from the two authors drawing from the ſame ſource. 
However, there are ſome reaſons for thinking the coincidence more than 
accidental, 

A paſſage in The Tempeſt, (p. 127,) ſeems to have been copied from one 
in Darius, another play of lord Sterline's, printed at Edinburgh in 1603. 
H's Julius Cæſar appeared in 1607, ata time when he was little acquainted 
with Eng'iſh writers; for both theſe pieces abound with ſcotticiſms, 
which, in the ſubſequent folio edition, 1637, he corrected. But 
— The Tempeſt nor the Julus Cæ ſar of our author was printed 
till 2623. 

It ſhould alſo be remembered, that our author has ſeveral plays, 
founded on ſubjects which had been previouſly treated by others. OF 
this kind are Kirg Jebn, King Richard IT. the two parts of X. Henry IV. 

King Henry VJ. King Richard III. King Lear, Antory and C tepatra, 
Meaſure for Meaſure, The Taming of the Shrew, The Merchant of Venice, 
and I beneve, Hamlet, Timon of Atl ens, and the Second ard Third Part of 
King Henry VI. whereas no proof has hitherto been produced, that any 
contemporary writer ever preſumed to. new model a ſtory that had already 
employed the pen of Shakſpeare. On all theſe grounds it appears more 
probable, that Shakſpeare was indebted to lord Sterline, than that lord 
Sterline borrowed from Shakſpeare. If this reaſoning be juſt, this play 
could not have appeared before the year 1607. I believe it was produced 
in that year. See An Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's Plays, 
Vol. I. MalLoNE. | 
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The real length of time in Fulius Ceſar is as follows : About the mid. 
dle of February A. U. C. 709, a frantick feſtival, ſacred to Pan, and 
called Lupercalia, was held in honour of Cæſar, when the regal crown was 
oiFered to him by Antony. On the 15th of March in the ſame year, he 
was ſlain. Nov. 27, A. U. C. 710, the triumvirs met at a ſmall iſland, 
formed by the river Rhenus, near Bononia, and there adjuſted their cruel 
proſcription.— A. U. C. 711, Brutus and Caſſius were defeated near 
Philippi. Ur rox. 5 
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PrRSONSG REPRESENTED, 


Julius Cæſar. 

Ocavi 

eee , . T riunwvirs, after the Death Julius 

M. Emil. Lepidus, Cæſar. 

Cicero, Publius, Popilius Lena, Senators, 

Marcus Brutus, 

Caſſius, 

Caſca, 

Trebonius, 

Ligarius, 

Decius Brutus, 

Metellus Cimber, 

Cinna, 

Flavius, and Marullus, Tribunet. 

Artemidorus, @ Sophiſt of Cnidos, 

A Sothſayer. © 

Cinna, a Pot. Another Poet. 

Lucilius, Titinius, Meſſala, Dung Cato, and Volumnius; 
Friends to Brutus and Caſſius. 

Varro, Clitus, Claudius, Strato, Lucius, Dardanius ; Ser- 
wants to Brutus, 

Pindarus, Servant 10 Caſſius. 


* Conſpirators againſt Julius Cæſar. 


Calphurnia, Wife t Cæſar. 
Portia, Wife tu Brutus. 


Senators, Citizens, Guards, Attendants, Oc. 


SCENE, during a great part of the play, at Rome: offer. 
5 awards at Sardis; and ucar Philippi. 


* 
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JULIUS CASAR. 


ACT I SCENE I. 
Rome, A Streets 
Enter FLavius, MARULLUS,* and @ rabble of Cilizent, 


Flav, Hence; home, you idle creatures, get you home; 
Is this a holiday ? What! know you not, | 
Being mechanical, you ought not walk, 

Upon a labouring day, without the ſign 
Of your profeſſion Speak, what trade art thou ? 

1, Cit. Why, lir, a carpenter, 

Mar. Where is thy leather apron, and thy rule ? 
What doſt thou with thy beft apparel on? 
You, fir; what trade ate you ? 

2. Cit, Truly, fir, in reſpeR of a fine workman, I am but, 
as you would ſay, a cobler, | 

Mar. But what trade art thou? Anſwer me directly. 

2. Cit. A trade, fir, that, | hope, I may uſe with a ſafe 
conſcience ; which 1s, indeed, fir, a mender of bad foals. 

Mar, What trade, thou knave? thou naughty knave, what 

trade? 

2. Cit, Nay, 1 beſeech you, fir, be not out with me: yet, 
if you be our, fir, I can mend you. 

Mar. What meaneſt thou by that ?3 Mend me, thou ſaucy 
fellow ? 
| 2. Cit, 

2 Old copy Murellus. I have, upon the aurhority of Plutarch, &c. 
given to this tribune his right name, Marulluss VaEOBALD. 

3 As the Cobier, in the preceding ſpeech, replies to Flavius, not to 
Maruljus, tis plain, I think, this ſpeech muſt be given to Flavius. 

THEOBALD»s 

I have replaced Marullus, who might properly enough reply to a ſaucy 
ſentence directed to his colleague, and to whom the ſpeech was probably 
given, that he might not ſtand too long unemployed upon the ſtage. 

Jonxs0Ns 


I would give the firſt ſpeech to Marullus, inſtead of transferring the 
laſt to Flavius. RiTs0Ns | 
B 3 


Sabrina, &c. STEEVENS» 
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2. Cit, Why, fir, cobble you. 

Flaw, Thou art a cobler, art thou? 

2, Cit, Truly, fir, all that I live by is, with the awl: 1 
meddle with no tradeſman's matters, nor women's matters, 
but with awl.“ I am indeed, fir, a ſurgeon to old ſhoes; 
when they are in great danger, I re-cover them. As proper 
men as ever trod upon neats-leather, have gone upon my 
handywork, 

Flav. But wherefore art not in thy ſhop to-day ? 

Why doſt thou lead theſe men about the ſtreets ? 
2. Cit. Truly, fir, to wear out their ſhoes, to get myſelf 


into more work. But, indeed, fir, we make holiday, to ſee 


Cæſar, and to rejoice in his triumph. 
Mar, Wherefore rejoice? What conqueſt brings he home ? 
What tributaries follow him to Rome, 
Jo grace in captive bonds his chariot wheels? 
You blocks, you tones, you worſe than ſenſeleſs things! 
O, you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 
Knew you not Pompey ? Many a time and oft 
Have you climb'd up to walls and battlements, 
o towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 
Your infants in your arms, and there have ſat 
The live-long day, with patient expectation, 
o ſce great Pompey paſs the ſtreets of Rome: 
And when you ſaw his chariot but appear, 
Have you not made an univerſal ſhout, 


That Tiber trembled underneath her banks,“ 5 
0 


+ This ſhou!d be, „1 meddle with no trade, — man's matters, nor 
woman's matters, but with awv/.”” FARMER. 
S As Tiber is always repreſented by the ſiguie of a man, the feminine 
gender is improper. Milton lays, that 
6 the river of bliſs 
« Rolls oer Elyſian flowers ber amber ſtream.““ 
But he is ſpeaking of the water, and not of its preſiding power or genius. 
STEEVENS, 
Drayton, in bis Pelyolbien, frequently deſcribes the rivers of England as 
females, even when he ſpeaks of the preſiding power of the ſtream, 


Spenſer on the other hand, reprefents them more claſſically, as males. 
MaALoxNE. 


The preſiding power of ſome of Drayton's rivers were females; like 
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To hear the replication of your ſounds, 
Mae in her concave ſhores ? : 
And do you now put on your belt attire ? 
And do you now cull out a holiday ? 
And do you now ſtrew flowers in his way, 
"That comes in triumph over Pompey's blood? 
Pe gone ; | 
Run to your houſes, fall upon your knees, 
Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
That necds mult light on this ingratitude. 
Flaw. Go, go, good countrymen, and, for this fault, 
Aſſemble all the poor men of your ſort ; 
Draw them to Tiber banks, and weep your tears 
Into the channel, till the towed ftream 
Do kifs the moſt cxalted ſhores of all. 
See, w he'r their baſeſt metal be not mov'd; 
They vanith tongue-tied iu their guiitineſs. 
Go u down that way towards the Capitol; 
This way will i; Difrobe the images, 
If you do find them deck'd with ceremonics,* 
Mar. May we do ſo? 
You know, it is the feaſt of Lupercal. 
_ Flaw, It is no matter; let no inages 
Be hung with Czſar's trophies.7 I'il about, 
And drive away the vulgar from the itrcets : 
So do you too, where you perceive them thick, 
"Theſe growing feathers pluck d from Cæſar's wing, 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch; 
Who elſe would ſoar above the view of men, 
And keep us all in ſervile fearfulneſs. [ Exennt, 


[ Exennt Citis: 1s 


J 


® Ceremonies, for religious ornaments. Thus afterwards he explains 
them by Ca/ar's irepbies 3 i. e. ſuch as he had dedicated to the gods. 
WARBURTON, 
Ceremories are honorary ornaments; tokens of reſpect. MaLoxze. 

7 Cfar's trophies, are, I believe, the crowns which were placed on his 
ſtatues. STEEVENS. 

What theſe trophies really were, is explained by a paſſage in the next 
ſcene, where Caſca informs Caſſius, that „ Marullus and Flavius, for 
pulling ſcarfs off Cæſar's images, are put to filence,*”” M. Mason. 
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SCENE II. 
The ſame, A publick Place. 


Enter, in proceſſion, with muſich, Car; ANTONY, for the 
courſe; CALPHURNIA, PorT1A, Decius,* Cictro, 
BxuUrus, Cass1UsS, and CASCA, a great crowd following ; 
among him a Soothſayer, 


Ca. Calphurnia,— 


Caſca. Peace, ho! Cæſar ſpeaks. 
| [Maher ceaſes, 
Cœſ. alphurnia,- 


Cal. Here, my lord, 

Ce/. Stand you ditectly in Antonius' way,“ 
When he doth run his courſe, — Antonius, 

Aut. Ceſar, my lord, 

Cef. Forget not, in your ſpeed, Antonius, 
To touch Calphurnia : for our elders ſay, 
The barren, touched in this holy chaſe, 

Shake off their ſteril curſe, 

Ant, | I ſhall remember 
When Cæſar ſays, Do this, it is perform'd. 

Ce/. Set on; and leave no ceremony out, LM. ict. 

Scoth. Cæſar. | 

Ce/. tia! ho calls? 

Caſca. Bid every noiſe be ſtill: Peace yet again. 

| [ Muſick ceaſes, 
Ce/. Who is it in the preſs, that calls on me? 
J hear a tongue, ſhciller than all the muſick, 
Cry, 

B This perſon was not Decius, but Decimus Brutus. The poet (as Vols 
taire has done fince) confounds the characters of Marius and Decimus. 
Decimus Brutus was the moſt cheriſh:d by Ceſar of all his friends, while 
Nſarcis kept aloof, and declined fo la ge a thare of his favours and honours, 
as the other had conſtantly acc-pred. STEFVENS. | 

Shak ſpear: 's miſtake o Decius tor Decimus, aroſe from the od tranſla- 
tion of Plutarch. FarrER. 

The old copy generally reads Antonie, Octavio, Flawios The players 
were more accuſt»med to Italia thin Roman terminations, on account 
of the many verſions from Italian novels, and the many Italian characters 
in dramatick pieces formed on the ſame originals. STEEVENS» 

> ; 
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Cry, Cæſar: Speak; Cæſar is turn'd to hear, 
Sogt h. Beware the ides of March. . 
Ce/. What man is that? 
Bru. A ſoothſayer bids you beware the ides of March. 
C/. Set him before me, let me ſee his face. | 
Caſ. Fellow, come from the throng ; Look upon Cæſar. 
Ce/. What ſay'it thou to me now? Speak once again, 
$o2th, Beware the ides of March, 
Ce/. He is a dreamer ; let us leave him; —paſs, 
[ Sennet.* Exeunt all but Brutus aud Caſſius. 
Caf, Will you go ſee the order of the courſe ? 
Bru, Not J. 
Caf. I pray you, do, 
Bru, J am not gameſome: I do lack ſome part 
Of that quick ſpirit that is in Antony. 
Let me not hinder, Caſſius, your deſires ; 
I'll leave you. | | 
Cz/. Brutus, I do obſerve you now of late: 
I have not from your eyes that gentleneſs, 
And ſhow of love, as I was wont to have : 
You bear too ſtubborn and too ſtrange a hand3 
Over your friend that loves you. 
_ Bru. Caſſius, 
Be not deceiv'd ; If I have veil'd my look, 
I turn the trouble of my countenance 
Merely upon myſelf. Vexed I am, 
Of late, with patlions of ſome difference, + 
Conceptions only proper to myſelf, 
Which give ſome ſoil, perhaps, to my behaviours :; 
But let not therefore my good friends be griev'd 
(Among which number, Caſſius, be you one ;) 
Nor conſtrue any further my neglect, E 
| Than 
2 I have been informed that ſennet is derived from ſenneſte, an antiquated 
French tune formerly uſed in the army; but the Dictionaries which J 


have conſulted exhibit no ſuch word. Sennet may be a corruption from 
nata, Ital. STEEVENS. 


3 Strange is alien, unfamiliar, ſuch as might become a ſtranger, 
| Fonunson, 


4 With a fluctuation of diſcordant opinions and deſires. Jon x Ox. 
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Than that poor Brutus, with himſelf at war, 
Forgets the ſows of love to other men. 

Ca}. Then, Brutus, I have much miſtook your paſſion ; 
By means whereof, this breaſt of mine hath buried 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 

Tell me, good Brutus, can you ſee your face? 

Bru, No, Caſſius: for the eye fees not itſelf, 
But by reflection, by ſome other things. 

_ Caf. Tis juſt: 

And it 15 very much lamented, Brutus, 

That you have no ſuch mirrors, as will turn 

Your hidden worthineſs into your eye, 

That you might ſee your ſhadow. I have heard, 

Where many of the belt reſpect in Rome, 

(Except immortal Cæſar,) ſpeaking of Brutus, 

And groaning underneath this age's yoke, 

Have wiſh'd that noble Brutus had his eyes. 
Beru. Into what dangers would you lead me, Caſſius, 

That you would have me ſeek into myſelf 

For that which is not in me ? 

Caf. Therefore, good Brutus, be prepar'd to hear: 
And, ſince you know you cannot ſee yourſelf 
So well as by reflection, I, your glaſs, 

Will modeſtly diſcover to yourſelf 
That of yourſelf which you yet know not of. 
And be not jealous of me, gentle Brutus: 
Were I a common Jaugher, or did uſe 
To ſtale with ordinary oaths my love 5 
To every new proteſter; if you know 
That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 
And after ſcandal them; or if you know 
That I profeſs my ſelf in banqueting 
To all the root, then hold me dangerous. 

: [ Flouriſh and N unt. 

Bru. What means this ſhouting ? I do tear, the people 
Chooſe Cæſar for their king. ES 

Caſe Ay, do you fear it ? 
Then muſt I think you would not have it ſo, 


Bru, 
5 To invite every new proteſter to my affe ction by the ale or allurement 
of cuflomary oaths, Jonson, 6 
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Beu, I would not, Caſſius; yet I love him well ;— 
But wherefore do you hold me hear ſo long ? 
What is it that you would impart to me ? 

If it be aught toward the general good, 

Set honour in one eye, and death i' the other, 
And 1 will look on boch indifferently:“ 

For, let the gods ſo ſpeed me, as I love 

The name of honour more than TI fear death, 

Caſ. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 
As well as 1 do know your outward favour, 
Well, honour is the ſuhje& of my ſtory.— 

J cannot tell, what you and other men 

Think of this life; but, for my ſingle ſelf, 

I had as lief not be, as live to be 

In awe of ſuch a thing as I myſelf. 

I was born free as Cafar; ſo were you: 

We both have ted as well; and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold, as well as he, 

For once, upon a raw and guſty day, 

The troubled Tiber chating with her ſhores, 
Cæſar ſaid to me, Dar'/t thou, Caſſius, now 
Leap in with me ints this angry flood, 

And ſwim to yonder point - Upon the word, 
Accouter'd as I was, I plunged in, 

And bade him follow: ſo, indeed, he did. 
The torrent roar'd; and we did buffet it 
With luſty ſinews; throwing it aſide 

And ſtemming it with hearts of controverſy. 
But ere we could arrive the point propos d, 
Cæſar cry'd, Help me, Caſſius, or { fink, 

I, as Eneas, our great anceſtor, 

Did from the flames of Troy upon his ſhoulder 
The old Anchiſes bear, ſo, from the waves of Tiber 
Did I the tired Cæſar: And this man 

Is now become a god; and Caſſius is 


A wretched 


6 Dr. Warburton has a long note on this occaſion, which is very 
trifling, When Brutus firſt names Soncur and deatb, he calmly declares 
them indifferent ; but as the image kindley in his mind, he 1. ts boner above 
life, Is not this natural? Jonxsox. 2 
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A wretched creature, and muſt bend his body, 

If Cæſar careleſsly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And, when the fit was on him. I did mark 

How he did ſhake: *ris true, this god did ſhake; 
His coward lips did from their colour fly ; 

And that ſame eye, whoſe bend doth awe the world, 
Did loſe his luſtre: I did hear him groan : 

Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his ſpeeches in their books, 
Alas! it cry'd, Give me ſome drink, Titinius, 

As a ſick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of ſuch a feeble temper * ſhould 

So get the ſtart of the majeſtick world,“ 

And bear the palm alone. [Shout, Flonrijo, 

Bru. Another general ſhout! 

I do believe, that theſe applauſes are 
For ſome new honours that are heap'd on Cæſar. 

Caf. Why, man, he doth beſtride the narrow world, 
Like a Coloflus ; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find curſelves diſhonourable graves. 

Men at ſome time are maſters of their fates ; 

Ihe fault, dear Brutus, is not in our ſtars, 

But in ourſelves, that we are underlings. | 
Brutus, and Cæſar: What ſhould be in that Czſar? 
Why ſhould that name be ſounded more than yours ? | 
Write 

7 A plain man would have ſaid, the colour fled from bis lips, and not his 
lips from their colcur. But the falſe expreſſion was for the lake of as falſe 
a piece of wit: a poorquibble, alluding to a coward flying from his colours, 

WARBURTONs 
$ j. e. temperament, conſtitution. STEEVENS. 

9 This image is extremely noble : it is taken from the Olympic games. 
The majeſtick world is a fine periphraſis for the Roman emphe : their citizens 
ſet themſ*1lves on a footing with kings, and they called their dominion 
Orbi; Roymanus. But the particular alluſion fe-ms to be o the known 
ſtory ot Cæſar's great pattern Alexander, who being aſked, ether he 
would run the courſe at the Olympic games, replied, Tes, if the racers <were 
kings, WARBURTON. 

That the alluſion is to the prize allotted in games to the foremoſt in the 
race, is very clear. All the reſt exiſted, I apprehend, only in Dr. Wars 
burton's imagination. MAaioNE,. \ I 
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Write them together, yours is as fair a name; 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well; 
Weigh them, it is as heavy; conjure with them, 
Brutus will ſtart a ſpirit as ſoon as Cæſar. [ Shout, 
Now in the names of all the gods at once, 
Upon what meat doth this our Czfar feed, 
That he is grown ſo great? Age, thou art ſham'd: 
Rome, thou haſt loſt the breed of noble bloods ! 
When went there by an age, fince the great flood, 
But it was fam'd with more than with one man ? 
When could they fay, till now, that talk'd ot Rome, 
That her wide walks encompais'd but one man? 
Now is it Rome indeed, and room enough, 
When there is in it but one only man. 
O! you and I have heard our fathers ſay, 
There was a Brutus once,* that would have brook'd 
The eternal devil 3 to keep his ſtate in Rome, 
As eaſily as a king. ; 
Bru. 'I hat you do love me, I am nothing jealous 
What you would work me to, I have ſome aim: 
How I have thought of this, and of theſe times, . 
I ſhall recount hereafter; for this preſent, 
I would not, fo with love | might entreat you, 
Be any further mov'd. What you have ſaid, 
I will conſider; what you have to ſay, 
I will with patience hear: and find a time 
Both meet to hear, and anſwer, ſuch high things, 
Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this ;5 
Brutus had rather be a villager, 
Than to repute himſelf a ſon of Rome 
Under theſe hard conditions as this time 
Is like to lay upon us. 


\ 


Caf 
2 j. e. Lucius Junius Brutus. STEEVENS» 


3 I ſhould think that our author wrote rather, inferna! devil. 
Jonnsow. 
I would continue to read eternal devil. L. J. Brutus (ſays Caſſius) would 
as ſoon ba ve ſubmitted to the perpetual dominion of a demon, as to the laſting 
government of a king. STEEVENS» i 
4 i. e. gueſs. STEEVENS. 


5 Conſider this at leiſure; ruminate on this. Jon x So 


— — — 
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Caf. J am glad, that my weak words 
Have ſtruck but thus much ſhow of fire from Brutus, 


Re-enter C SAR, and his T rain, 


Bru. The games are done, and Cæſar is returning, 
Caſ. As they paſs by, pluck Caſca by the ſleeve; 
And he will, after his ſour faſhion, tell you 
W hat hath proceeded, worthy note, to-day. 
Bru. I will do fo :—But, look you, Caflius, 
The angry ſpot doth glow on Cæſar's brow, 
And all the reſt look like a chidden train : 
Calphurnia's cheek is pale; and Cicero 
Looks with ſuch ferret © and ſuch fiery eyes, 
As we have ſeen him in the Capitol, 
Being croſs'd in conference by ſome ſenators. 
Caſ. Caſca will tell us what the matter is. 
Cæſ. Antonius, 
Ant. Cæſar. 
Cæſ. Let me have men about me, that are fat; 
Sleek- headed men, and ſuch as fleep o' nights: 
vond' Caſſius has a lean and hungry look; 
He thinks too much: ſuch men are dangerous. 
Ant. Fear him not, Cæſar, he's not dangerous; 
He is a noble Roman, and well given. 
Ce/. Would he were fatter ;—But I fear him not: 
Yet if my name were liable to fear, — 
I do not know the man I ſhould avoid 


So ſoon as that ſpare Caſſius. He reads much; 


He is a great obſerver, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men : he loves no plays, 
As thou doſt, Antony; he hears no mulick :" 
Seldom. he ſmiles ; and ſmiles in ſuch a ſort, 

As if he mock'd himſelf, and ſcorn'd his ſpirit 


That could be mov'd to ſmile at any thing. 


Such 


6 A ferret has red eyes. JoxnsoN. 


7 Our author conſidered the having no delight in muſick as ſo certain 
a mark of an auſtere diſpoſition, that in The Merchant of Venice he has 
pronounced, that | 
« The man that hath no muſick in himſelf, 
© Is fit for treaſons, ſtra:agems, and ſpoils.” MaALONE. 


ͤ— — — — —— — 
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Such men as he be never at heart's eaſe, 
While's they behold a greater than themſelves; 
And therefore are they very dangerous, 
1 rather tell thee what is to be fear'd, 
Than what I feu; for always I am Cæſar. 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 
And tell me truly what thou think'ſt of him. 

 Exeunt CESAR, and his train, CASCA flays behind, 

Caſsca. You pull'd me by the cloak; Would you ſpeak 
with me? 

Bru. Ay, Caſca; tell us what hath chanc'd to day, 

That Cæſar looks fo fad. 

Caſca, Why you were with him, were you not ? 

Bru, 1 ſhould not then aik Caica what hath chanc'd, 

Caſca, Why, there was a crown offer'd him: and being 
offer'd him, he put it by with the back of his hand, thus; 
and then the people fell a“ ſhouting, 

Bru. What was the ſecond noiſe for? 

Caſca. Why, for that too. 

Caf. They ſhouted thrice ; What was the laſt cry for ? 

Caſca. Why, for that too. 

Bru. Was the crown offer'd him thrice? 

Caſca. Ay, marry, was't, and he put it by thrice, every 
time gentler than other; and at every putting by, mine honeſt 
neighbours ſhouted, 

Caſ. Who offer'd him the crown? 

Caſca. Why, Antony. 

Bru. Tell us the manner of it, gentle Caſca. 

Caſca. I can as well be hang'd, as tell the manner of it: 
it was mere foolery, I did not mark it. I faw Mark Antony 
offer him a crown ;—yet 'twas not a crown neither, 'twas 
one of theſe coronets Hand, as I told you, he put it by once: 
but, for all that, to my thinking, he would fain have had it. 
Then he offer'd it to him again; then he put it by again: 
but, to my thinking, he was very loath to lay his fingers off 
it. And then he olfer'd it the third time; he put it the third 
time by: and ſtill as he retus'd it, the rabblement hooted, 
and clapp'd their chopp'd hands, and threw up their ſweaty 
night-caps, and utter'd ſuch a deal of ſtinking breath hecaufe 
Ceſar refuſed the crown, that it had almoſt choked Cæſar; 


for 
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for he ſwoon'd, and fell down at it: And for mine own part, 
I durſt not laugh, for fear of opening my lips, and receiving 
the bad air, 

Caf. But, ſoft, I pray you: What? did Cæſar ſwoon ? 

Caſca. He fell down in the market-place, and foam'd at 
mouth, and was ſpeechleſs. 

Bru. Tis very like; he hath the falling-ſickneſs. 

Caf. No, Cæſar hath it not; but you, and I, 
And honeſt Caſca, we have the falling-ſickneſs. 

Caſca. I know not what you mean by that; but, I am 
ſure, Cæſar fell down If the tag-rag people did not clap 
him, an4 hifs him, according he pleaſed, and diſpleaſed 
them, as they uſed to do the players in the theatre, I am no 
true man. 

Bru. What ſaid he, when he came unto himſelf ? 

Caſca. Marry, before he fell down, when he perceiv'd the 
common herd was glad he refuſed the crown, he pluck'd me 
ope his doublet, and offer'd them his throat to cut.— An I 
had bcen a man of any occupation,? if J would not have 
taken him at a word, I would I might go to hell among the 
rogues ;—and fo he fell. When he came to himſelf again, 
he ſaid, If he had done, or ſaid, any thing amiſs, he defired 
their worſhips to think it was his infirmity. Three or four 
pers where I ſtood, cried, Alas, good foul /—and forgave 

im with all their hearts: But there's no heed to be taken of 
them; if Czſar had ſtabb'd their mothers, they would have 
done no leſs. 

Bru. And after that, he came, thus ſad, away ? 

Caſca. Ay. 

Caſ. Did Cicero ſay any thing? 

Caſca. Ay, he ſpoke Greek. 

Ca/. To what effect? | 

Caſca. Nay, an I tell you that, I'll ne'er look you i' the 
face again: But thoſe, that underſtood him, ſmiled at one 
another and ſhook their heads: but, for mine own part, it 
was Greek to me. I could tell you more news too: Marullus 
and Flavius, for pulling ſcarfs off Cæſar's images, are put to 


filence, 


B No honeſt man. MaLoNE. : 
Had I been a mechanick, one of the Plebeians to whom he offer'dhis 
throat. JonunsoN, 
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— 


ſilence. Fare you well, There was more foolery yet, if L 
could remember it. 
Caf. Will you ſup with me to-night, Caſca? 
Caſca. No, I am promiſed forth. 
Caf. Will you dine with me to-morrow ? 
Caſca. Ay, if I be alive, and your mind hold, and your 
dinner worth the cating, 
Caf. Good; I will expect you. 
Cuſca. Do fo: Farewell, both. [ Exit CASCAs 
Bru. What a blunt fellow is this grown to be? 
He was quick mettle, when he went to ſchool, 
Caf. So he is now, in execution 
Of any bold or noble enterprize. 
However he puts on this tardy form. 
"This rudeneſs is a ſauce to his good wit, 
Which gives men ſtomach to digeſt his words 
With better appetite, 
Bru, And fo it is. For this time I will leave you: 
To- murrow, if you pleaſe to ſpeak with me, 
I will rome home to you; or, if you will, 
Come home to me, and I will wait for you, 
Ca/. Twill do fo till then, think of the world. 
| — [Exit BRurvus. 
Well, Brutus, thou art noble; yet, I ſee, | 
Thy honourable metal may be wrought 
From that it i» diſpos'd:3 Therefore 'tis meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes : 
For who ſo firm, that cannot be ſeduc'd ? 
Ceſar doth bear me hard ;3 but he loves Brutus: 
If I were Brutus now. and he were Caſlius, 
He ſhould not humour me.“ I will this night, 


In 


The beſt metal or temper may be worked into qualities contrary to its 
original conſtitution, JoxN80N, 

From that it is dies d, i. e. diſpos'd to. MALONR. 

3 i. t, bas an untavoirrable opinion of me. STE#VENS. 

4+ This is a reflection on Brutus's ingratitude; which concludes, as is 
uſual on ſuch occahons, in an, encomium on his own better conditions. 
If I were Brutus (ſays he) ard Brutus, Caſſius, be ſhould nut cajole me as 1 
ds him, To humour fignines here to turn and wind him, by inflaming his 
paſlions. WARBURTON, 


The 
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In ſeveral hands, in at his windows throw, 

As if they came from ſeveral citizens, 

Writings, all tending to the great opinion 

That Rome holds of his name; wherein obſcurtly 

Cæſar's ambition ſhall be glanced at: 

And, after this, let Cæſar feat him ſure; 

For we will thake him or worſe days endure, [ Exit, 


SCENE III. 


The ſame, A Street. 


Thunder and lightuing, Enter, from oppoſite fedes, CASA > 
; with his ford drawn, and CICERO. 


Cic. Good even, Caſca: Brought you Cæſar home 25 

Why are you breathleſs ? and why ſtare you ſo ? 
.aſca, Are not you moy'd, when ail the ſway of canh® 

Shakes, like a thing unfirm? O Cicero, 
I have ſeen tempeſts, when tlic ſcolding winds 
Have riv'd the knotty oaks; and I have ſeen 
The ambitious ocean f well, and rage, and foam, 
To he exalted with the threat'ning clouds: 
But never till to-night, never till now, 
Did I go through a tempeſt dropping fire, 
Either there is a civil ſtrife in heaven ; 
Or elſe the world, too ſaucy with the gods, 
Incenſes them to ſend deſtruction. 

Cic. Why, ſaw you any thing more wonderful? 

Caſca. A common flave (you know him well by ſight,) 
Held up his left hand, which did flame, and burn 
Like twenty torches join'd ; and yet his hand, 
Not ſenſible of fire, remain'd unſcorch'd, 
Beſides, (I have not ſince put up my ſword,) 
Againſt the Capitol I met a lion, 8 

Vho 


The meaning, I think, is this: Cæſar loves Brutus, but if Brutus and 1 
were to change plates, bis love ſh:uld not humour me, (ſhould not take hold of 
| my affection, ſo as to make me forget my principles. JoKkNs9Ns | 

Did you attend Cæſar home? JounsoN. 
The whole weight or momentum of this globe, Jonunson. 


JULIUS CESAR. 
Who glar'd upon me,“ and went oak by, 


Without annoying me; And there were drawn 
Upon a heap a hundred ghaſtly women, 
Transformed with their fear ; who ſwore, they ſaw 
Men, all in fire, walk up and down the lireets, 
And, yeſterday, the bird of night did fit, 
Even at noon-day, upon the market-place, 
Hooting, and ſhrieking. When theſe prodigies 
Do ſo conjointly meet, let not men ſay, 
Tce are their reaſons, — I hey are natural; 
For, I believe, they are portentous things 
Unto the climate that they point upon. 

Cic. Indeed, it is a ſtrange-diſpoſed time: 
But men may conſtrue things after their faſhion, 
Clean from the purpoſe 5 of the things themſelves, 
Comes Cæſar to the Capitol to-morrow ? 

Caſco, He doth; for he did bid Antonius 
Send word to you, he would be there to-morrow, 

Cic. Goot night then, Caſca ; this diſturbed ſky 
Is not to walk in, 

Caſca. Farewell, Cicero. [ Exit CICERO, 


Enter CASSIUS. 


Caf. Who's there ? 

Caſca. A Roman. 

Caſ. Caſca, by your voice, 

Caſca. Vour ear is good. Caſſius, what night is this ? 

Caſ. A very pleaſing night to honeſt men. 

Caſca. Who ever knew the heavens menace ſo ? 

Caf. Thoſe, that have known the earth ſo full of faults, 
For my part, | have walk'd about the ſtreets, 


Submitting me unto the perilous night; 
| | And, 


7 The firſt [and ſecond] edition reads: 
Ibo glaz'd upon me, 
Perhaps, Who giz'd upin me. Jon NSsOoN. 

Glar'd is certainly right. To gaze is only to look ſtedfaſtly, or with 
admiration, G/ar'd has a ſingular propriety, as it expreſſes the furious 
{cintillation of a lion's eyes: and, that a lion thould appear full of fury, 
and yet attempt no violence, augments the prodigy. STEEVENS, 

* Clean is altogether, entirely, MALONE» 
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And, thus unbraced, Caſca, as you ſee, 
Have bar'd my boſom to the thunder- ſtone: 
And, when the croſs blue lightning ſeem'd to open 
The breaſt of heaven, I did preſent myſelf 
Even in the aim and very flaſh of it, 
Caſca. But wherefore did you ſo much tempt the heavens ? | 
Tt is the part of men to fear and tremble, 
When the moſt mighty gods, by tokens, ſend 
Such dreadful heralds to aſtoniſh us. 5 
Caf. You are dull, Caſca; and thoſe ſparks of life 5 
That ſhould be in a Roman, you do want, . 9 
Or elſe you uſe not: You look pale, and gaze, 
And put on fear, and caſt yourſelf in wonder, 
To ſee the ſtrange impatience of the heavens : 
But if you would confider the true cauſe, 
Why all theſe fires, why all theſe gliding ghoſts, 
Why birds, and beaits, from quality and kind ;9 
Why old men fools, and children calculate ;* 
Why all theſe things change, from their ordinance, 
Their natures, and pre-formed faculties, 
To monſtrous quality; why, you ſhall find, 
That heaven hath infus'd them with theſe ſpirits, 
To make them inſtruments of fear, and warning, 
Unto ſome monſtrous ſtate, Now could I, Caſa, . 
Name to thee a man moſt like this teadful night; 
'I hat thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars 


As 


9 That is, Why they deviate from quality and nature. This line might 
perhaps be more prop-rly placed after the next line: 
Why birds, and beaſt , frem qual ty and kind, 
Why all theſe things change from their ordinance. Jon NSON« | 
2 Calculate here fignifies to foretei or propheſy: for the cuſtom of | 
foretelling fortunes by judicial aſtrology (Which was at that time much in | 
vogu*) being performed by a long tedious calculation, Shakſpeare, with 
his ulual liberty, employs the ſpecies [calculate] for the genus | foretel]. 
W -RBUR TON. : 
Sh:kipeare found the liberty eſtabliſhed, To calculate the nativity, is the | 


9 8 
* 


technical term. JouN SON. } ; 
There is certainly no prodigy in old men's calculating from their paſt 8B 
experience, The wond-=r is, that old men ſhould not, and that children 2 
ſhould. | would therefore [ inſtead of old men, foals, and children, &c.] 
point thus: 
Why old men fools, and children calculate, BLAcxSTONE. 


\ 
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As doth the lion in the Capitol: 
A man no mightier than thyſelf, or me, 
In perſonal action; yet prodigious grown, 
And fearful, as theſe ſtrange eruptions are. 
Caſca. Tis Cæſar that you mean: Is it not, Caſſius? 
C. Let it be who it is: for Romans now 
Have thewes and limbs + like to their anceſtors; 
But, woe the while! our fathers? minds are dead, 
And we are govern'd with our mothers' ſpirits; 
Our yoke and ſufferance ſhow us 3 
Caſca. Indeed, they ſay, the ſenators to-morrow 
Mean to eſtabliſh Cæſar as a king: 
And he ſhall wear his crown, by fea, and land, 
In every place, fave here in Italy. | 
Ca/. I know where I will wear this dagger then; 
Caſſius from bondage will deliver Caſſius ; 
T herein, ye gods, you make the weak moſt ſtrong; 
Therein, ye gods, you tyrants do deteat : 
Nor ſtony tower, nor walls of beaten braſs, 
Nor airieſs dungeon, nor ſtrong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit; 
Bur life, being weary of theſe word!y bars, 
Never lacks power to diſmiſs itſelf. 
If I know this, know all the world befides, 
'That part of tyranny, that I do bear, 
I can ſhake off at pleaſure, 
Caſa, So can I: 
So every bondman in his own hand bears 
The power to cancel his captivity. 
Caf. And why ſhould Cæſar be a tyrant then? 
Poor man! I know, he would not be a wolf, 
But that he fees, the Romans are but ſheep : 
He were no lion, were not Komans hinds. 
Thoſe that with haſte will make a mighty fire, 
Begin it with weak ſtraws : What raſh is Rome, 
What rubbiſh, and what offal, when it ſerves 
For the baſe matter to illuminate 


So 


3 Prodigious is porte ntous. STEEVENS. 


+ Thews is an obſolete word implying nerwes or muſcular ſtreng b. 
ST LEVINS. 
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So vile a thing as Cæſar? Put, O, grief! 

Where haſt thou led me ? I, perhaps, ſpeak this 

Before a willing bondman : then I know 

My anſwer mult be made :5 But I am arm'd, | 

And dangers are to me indifferent. 1 
Caſca. Vou ſpeak to Caſca; and to ſuch a man, 1 

There is no fleering tell- tale. Hold my hand : 

Be factious for redreſs 7 of all theſe griefs; 

And I will ſet this foot of mine as far, 


As who goes fartheſt, (+, 

Coſ. There's a bragain made, 1 
Now know you, Caſca, I have mov'd already 9 
Some certain of the nobleſt- minded Romans, * 


To undergo, with me, an enterprize 

Of honourable- dangerous conſequence; | 
And Ido know, by this, they ſtay for me 1 
In Pompey's porch: For now, this fearful night, ih 
'There 1s no ſtir, or walking in the ſtreets ; 

And the complexion of the element, 

Is favour'd, like the work 5 we have in hand, 

Moſt bloody, fiery, and moſt terrible, 


S I ſhall be called to account, and muſt anſwer as for ſeditious words. 
Jonuns0N\s 


= — 
1 ad . 
3 2 


s Is the ſame as, Here's my band. Jon Nx SsOR. 
7 Factiaus ſeems here to mean active. JoHNSON» 
It means, I apprehend, embody a party or faction. MaLonz. 
Perhaps Dr. Johnſon's explanation is the true one. Menenius, in 
Coriolanus, ſays, © I have been always faFionery on the part of your general;“ 
and the ſpeaker, who is deſcribing himſelf, would ſcarce have employed the 
word in its common and unfavourable ſenſe, STEEVENS. | 
s The old edition reads: | 
Is favors, hke the Wor k, mmm 1 
I think we ſhould read: a, 
In favour's /ike the Toork we have in hand, 
Moſt bloody, fiery, and moſt terrible. 
Fawour is look, countenance, appearance. Ion NSON. 
To Laax is to reſemb/e. STEEVENS» 
Perhaps fev'rous is the true reading: So, in Macbeth: 
« Some ſay the earth 
« Was fevcrous, and did ſhake.” RERRD. 0 


Enter 


ter 
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Enter CIN NA. 


5 Caſca. Stand cloſe awhile, for here comes one in haſte, 
Ce. 'Tis Cinna, I do know him by his gait; 


8 i N 6 : 
llc is a friend, —Cinna, where haſte you ſo? 


1 Cin. To find out you: Who's that? Metellus Cimber ? 
C4. No, it is Caſca; one incorporate 
o our attempts. Am I not ſtaid for, Cinna? 


"4 


(Cin. J am glad on't. What a fearful night is this? 
5 © There's two or three of us have ſeen ſtrange fights, 
. Caſi, Am I not ſtaid for, Cinna? Tell me. 
= Cir. Yes, 
Vou are. O, Caſſius, if you could but win 
The noble Brutus to our party— 
Ca. Be you content: Good Cinna, take this paper, 
And lock you lay it in the prætor's chair, 
Where Brutus may but find it; and throw this 
In at his window: ſet this up with wax 
Upon old Brutus' ſtatue : all this done, 
Repair to Pompey's porch, where you ſhall find us. 
ls Decius Brutus, and 'I'rebonius, there? 
Cin. All but Metellus Cimber; and he's gone 

Too ſeek you at your houſe, Well, I will hie, 
And ſo beſtow theſe papers as you bade me. 

Caſ. That done, repair to Pompey's theatre. 


Exit CINNA, 


© 
l 2 


3 * * 
rr 
1 * ws, 


Come, Caſca, you and I will, yet, ere day, 
dee Brutus at his houſe: three parts of him 
Is ours already; and the man entire, 
Upon the next encounter, yields him ours. 
Caſca. O, he firs high in all the people's hearts: 
And that, which would appear offence in us, 
His countenance, like richeſt alchymy, 
Will change to virtue, and to worthineſs. 
C Him, and his worth, and our great need of him, 
| You have right well conceited. Let us go, 
Por it is after midnight; and, ere day, 
„ We will awake him, and be ſure of him. _ [ Exenunt, 


ACT 
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ACT II. SCENE I. 
The ſame, Brutus's Orchard.* 


Bru, What, Lucius! ho!— 
I cannot, by the progreſs of the lars, 
Give gueſs how near to day.—Lucivs, I ſay [— 
I would it were my fault to ſleep ſo ſoundly. — 
When, Lucius, when ? Awake, i fay : What Lucius! + 


Enter Lucius. 


Luc. Call'd you, my lord ? 
Bru. Get me a taper in my ſtudy, Lucius: 
When it is lighted, come and call me here. 
Lac. Iwill, my lord. [ Exit, 
Bru, It muſt be by his death: and, for my part, 
I know no perſonal cauſe to ſpurn at him, 
| But 


9 The modern editors read garden, but orchard ſeems anciently to have 
had the ſame meaning. STEEVENS. 

That theſe two words were anciently ſynonymous, appears from a line 
in this play: 

„„ — he hath leftyou all his walks, 
« His private arbours, and new-planted crchards, 
6 On this fide Tiber.“ MaLone. 

I be number of treatiſes written on the ſubje& of horticulture, even at 
the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign, very ſtrongly controvert Mr, 
Malone's ſuppoſition relative to the unfrequency of gardens at ſo early 3 
period. STEEVENS, 

Orchard was anciently written bort-yard z hence its original meaning i: 
obvious. HENLEY. | 

By the following quotation, however, it will appear that theſe words had 
in the days of Shakſpeare acquired a diſtin meaning, “ It thall be good 
to have underſtanding of the ground where ye do plant either orchard 
garden with fruite,” A Boote of the Arte and mancr boxwe to plant and graff* 
all ſertes of trees, &c. 1574. 4to. And when Juſtice Shallow invitcs 
Falſtaff to ſee his orchard, where they are to eat a /aft year's pippin of bi; 
own graffing, he certainly uſes the word in its preſent acceptation. 

Leland alſo in his Itinerary diſtinguiſhes them. “ At Morle in Derby - 


ſhire (ſays he) there is as much pleaſure cf orchards of great variety a. 


Frute, and fair made walks, and gardens, as in any place of Lancaſhire. * 
Hor.r Wurz. 
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ut for the general. He would be crown'd : — 
How that might change his nature, there's the queſtion, 
It is the bright day, that brings forth the adder; 
And that craves wary walking. Crown him? — That; — 
And then, I grant, we put a ſting in him, 
That at his will he may do danger with. 
The abuſe of greatneſs is, when it diſjoins 
emorſe from power :* And, to ſpealt truth of Cfar, 
J have not known when his affections ſway d 
More than his reaſon, But 'tis a common proof, 
That lowlineſs is young ambition's ladder, 
Whereto the climber-upward turns his face ; 
But when he once attains the utmolt round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, ſcorning the baſe degrees 
By which he did aſcend : So Cæſat may; 
Then, leſt he may, prevent, And, ſince the quatre 
Will bear no colour for the thing he is, 
Faſhion it thus; that what he is, augmented, 
Would run to theſe, and theſe extremities ; 
And therefore think him as a ſerpent's egg, 
Which, hatch'd, would, as his kind, grow miſchievous ; 


And kill him in the ſhell, 


* 


Wi 


. eee 

2 Remcrſe, for mercy, WAR BURTON. 

Remarſe (ſays Mr. Heath) ſignifies the conſcious uneaſineſe ariſing ſrom 
a ſenſe of having done wrong; to extinguith which feching, nothing bat: 
ſo great a tendency as abſolute uncontrouled power, 

1 think Warburtoa right, Jon Nsom. 

Re noi ſe is pity, tenderneſs; and has twice occurred in that ſenf' in 
Mraſure for Meaſure. The ſame word occurs in Othello, and teveral oth-r 
of dur author's dramas, with the ſame ſignification. STEEVE > 5. 

Common experiment. Jon &ð so. 

Common prof means a matter proved by common experience, With groat 


deference to Johnſon, I cannot think that the word experiment will bear 


that meaning. M. Mason, 
* Low ſteps. Jok x so. 


According to his nature. Jon xsoN. 

4s his kind does not mean, according to bis nature, as Johnſon aſſerts, bu: 
kite the reſt of bis ſpecies. M. NASOx. 

Perhaps rather, as all tþc{: of his kind, that is, nature. Matoxz. 
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Re.entler LUCIUS. 


Luc. The taper burnet! in your cloſet, fir, 
Searching the window for a flint, I found 
"This paper, thus ſcaled up; and, I am ſure, 
It did not lie there, when I went to bed. 
Bru, Get you to bed again, it is not day, 
Is not to-morrow, boy, the ides of March ?5 
Luc. I know not, tir. 
Bru, Look in the calendar, and bring me word, 
Luc. I will, fir. | [ Exit, 
Bru, The exhalations, whizzing in the air, 
Give ſo much light, that 1 may read by them, 


[ Opens the letter, and readss 
Brutus, thou ſleep'ſt ; axvake, and ſee thyſelf, 
Shall Rome, Sc. Speak, ſtrike, redes 
Brutus, thou fleep'ft; awake, — 
Such inſtigations have been often dropp'd 
Where I have took them up. 


Shall Rome, c. Thus muſt ] piece it out; 

Shall Rome ſtand under one man's awe ? What! Rome? 
My anceſtors did from the ſtreets of Rome 

The Tarquin drive, when he was call'd a king. 

Speak, flrike, redre/s - Am I entreated then 

To ſpeak, and ſtrike ? O Rome! I make thee promiſe, 
If the redreſs will follow, thou receiveſt 


Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus! 


Re-enter 

5 Old copy—the fff of March.] We ſhould read ides: for we can 
never ſuppoſe? the ſpeaker to have loit fourteen days in his account. He 
is here plainly ruminating on what the ſoothſaver told Cztar (Act I. 
ſc. ii.] in bis preſence, [— Bervare the ides of March.) The boy comes 
back and ſays, Sir, March is waſted fourteen days. So that the morriqwv 
e093 the ides of March, as he ſuppoſed. For March, May, Julv, and Octo- 
ber, had fix non«<s each, fo that the fifteenth of Much was the ides of 
that month. WARBURTON, 

The correction was made by Mr. Theobald, The error muſt have 
been that of a tranſcriber or printer; for our author without any minute 
calculation might have found the ides, nones, and kalends, oppoſite the 
reſpective days of the month, in the Almenacks of the time. In Hop 


ton's Concardancie of yeares, 1616, now before me, oppolite to the jiftcentb 
of Match is printed Idas. Maioxe. 
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Re-enter Lucius. 


Luc. Sir, March is waſted fourteen days. Aua, within, 
Bru. "Tis good. Go to the gate; ſomebody knocks. 


Exit Lucius. 
Since Caſſius firſt did whet me againſt Cæſar, 


have not ſlept, 
Between the acting of a dreadful thing 


And the firſt motion," all the interim is 
Like 
6 That nice critic, Dionyfius of Halicarnaſſus, complains, that of all 
kind of beauties, thoſe great ſtrokes which he calls the zerrible graces, and 
which are ſo frequent in Homer, are the rareſt to be found in the follows 
ing writers. Amongkt our countrymen, it ſeems to be as much confined 
10 the Britiſh Homer. This deſcription of the condition of conſpirators, 
before the execution of their deſign, has a pomp and terror in it that per- 
fectiy aſtoniſhes. The excellent Mr, Addiſon, whoſe modeſty made him 
ſometimes diffident of his own genius, but whoſe true Judgement always 
led him to the ſafeſt guides (as we may fee by thoſe fine ſtrokes in his 
Cato borrowed from the PH pics of Cicero) has paraphraſed this fine de- 
ſcription 3 but we are no longer to expect choſe terrible graces which anie 
mate his original 


« O think, what anxious moments paſs between 

© Ihe birth of plots, and their lait Fatal periods. 

« Oh, 'tis a dreadful interval of time, 

Fill up with horror all, aud big with death.“ Cato. 


T hall make t vo remarks on this fine imitation. The firſt is, that the 
ſubjects of the twoconſpiractes being ſo very different (the fortunes of Cæſat 
and the Roman empire being concerned in the one; and that of a few 
auxiliary troops only in the other) Mr. Additon could not, with propriety 
bring in that magniacent circumſtance which gives one of the terrible 
graces of Shakſpeare” s deſcription ; 


The genius and the mortal inſtruments 
© Are then in council; SJ 


For tingduirs, in the Pagan Theology, beſides their gacd, had their evil 
gorius's, likewiſe; reprefented here, with the mot daring ſtretch of fancy, 
as fitting in contultation with the conſpirators, whom he calls their mortal 
inſtruments. But this, as we ſay, would have been too pompous an appa- 
ratas to the rape and defertion of Syphax and Sempronius. The other 
thing obſervable is, that Mr, Addiſon wis fo ſtruck and affected with 
theſe terrible proces in his original, that inftead of imitating his author's 


tentiments, he hath, b-tore he was aware, given vs only the copy of his 
awn impremons made by mem. For, 


* Oh, 
(5's 


1 
* 
4 
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— 
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Like a phantaſma, or a hideous dream: 

'The genius, and the mortal inſtruments, 

Are then in council; and the ſtate of man, 

Like to alittle kingdom, ſuffers then 

Ile nature of an inſurrection, F 

Re-enter 

66 Oh, tis a dreadſul interval of time, 
& Fill'd vp with horror all, and big with deeth.” 

are but the affections raiſed by ſuch to:cible images as tlicle 2 
ec All the interim 1s 

© Like a phanteſnia, or a hideous dream. 


© — the ſtate of man, 
4 Like to alittle kingdom, ſuffers then 
« The nature of an inſurrection.“ 

Comparirg the troubled mind of a con ſpirator to a fate of anarchy, is 
juſt and beautiful; but the inrerim or interval, to an bidecus viſion, or a 
frighttul dream, holds ſomething ſo wonderfully of truth, and lays the foul 
ic open, that one can herdly think it poſſtbie for any man, who had not 
ſome time or other been engaged in a conſpiracy, to give ſuch force of 
colouring to nature. WARBURTON, 

The dene of the Greek criticks does not, I thick, mean ſentiments 
which raiſe fear, more than ⁊ocrder, or any otF e of the tumultuous paſ- 
ſions; T6 deter is that which ſrrikes, which gſteniſbes with the idea either 
of ſome great ſubject, or of the author's abilities. 

Dr. Warburton's pompous criticiſm might well have been ſhorter ed. 
The genius is not the genius of a kingd:m, nor are the inſiruments, conſpirators. 
Shakſpe are is deſcribing what paſſes in a ſingle boſom, the inſurre&1o which 
a conſpirator feels agitating the /itr/e kingdom of his own mind; when the 
genius, or power that watches for his protection, and the mertal inſtruments, 
the paſſions, which excite him to a decd of honour and danger, are in 
council and debate; when the defire of action, and the care of ſafety, 
keep the mind in continual fluctuation and diſturbance. JorxnsSON. 

Johnſon's explanation of the word inſfrun.ents is confirmed by the fol- 
lowing paſſage in Macbeth, whoſe mind was, at the time, in the very ſtate 
which Brutus is here deſcribing; 

46 I am ſettled, and bend up 
« Each corporal agent to this terrible feat.” M. Maso. 


The word genius in our author's time, meant either & good angel or 
a familiar evil ſpirit,”* and is ſo defined by Bullokar in his Engliſh Ex, g- 
tor, 1616. MarLone. 

8 Suidas maketh a difference between phantaſma and pbantaſia, ſaying 
that phantaſma is an imagination, or appearance, or ſight of a thing which 
is not, as are thoſe ſightes whiche men in their fleepe do thinke they fee z 
but that phantafia is the ſeeing of that only which is in very deeds. 
Lavaterus, 1572. HENDERSON, 


e 
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Re-enter Lucius. 


Luc. Sir, 'tis your brother Caſſius? at the door, 
Who doth deſire to ſee you. 
Rra. Is he alone ? 
Luc, No, fir, there are more with him. 
Bru, 5 | Do you know them ? 
Luc. No, fir; their hats are pluck'd about their ears, 


And half their faces buried in their coal, 


That by no means I may diſcover then 
By any mark of favour, * 

Bru, Let then enter, 
They are the fation. O confpirucy ! 
Sham'ſt thou to ſhow thy dangerous brow by niht. 
When evils are moſt free? O, then, by day, 

Where wilt thou find a cavern dirk eno)! 

To maſk thy monſtrous viſage? Sect wie, conf ucacy ; 
Hide it in ſmiles, and affability: 

For if thou path, thy native ſemblance on, 

Not Erebus itſelf were dim enough 

To hide thee from prevention. 


[ Exit Lucius. 


Enter Cass jus, Casca, Deus, CI Nx NA, Mzrellus 
CIMBER, and TREBONIUS, 


Caf. I think, we are too bold upon your reſt: 
Good morrow, Brutus; Do we trouble you? 

Bru, T have been up this hour; awake, all night. 
Know I theſe men, that come along with you ? 

Caf. Ves, every man of them; and no man here, 
But honours you : and every one doth wiſh, 
You had but that opinion of yourſelf, 
Which every noble Roman bears of you. 
This is Trebonius, 

Bru, He 1s welcome hither, 

Ca/, This Decius Brutus. 


Brus 
? Caſſius married Funia, Brutus' ſiſter. STEVENS 
* Any diſtinction of countenance. Jon NsOx. 
II chou walt in thy true form. Jonx so. 
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Bru, He is we:.vme too. 
Caf. This, Caſca; this, Cinna; 

And this, Metellus Cimber. 

Bru, They are all welcome, 
What watchful cares do interpoſe themſelves 
Betwixt your eyes and night? 

Ca/. Shall I entreat a word? [ They whiſper, 

Dec, Here lies the eait ; Doth not the day break here ? 

Caſca. No 

Cin. O, pardon, fir, it doth; and yon grey lines, 
That fret the clouds, are meſſengers of day, 

Cajca. You ſhall confeſs, that you are both decerv'd, 
Here, as I point my {word, the ſun ariſes; 

Which is a great way growing on the ſouth, 

Weighing the youthtul ſeaſon of the year. 

Some two months hence, up higher toward the north 

He firſt preſents his fire; and the high eaſt 

Stands, as the Capitol, directly here. 

Bru, Give me your hands all over, one by one, 

Ca/. And let us ſwear our reſolution, 

Bru. No, not an oath: If not the face of men,“ 
The ſufferance of our ſouls, the time's abuſe, — 

If theſe be motives weak, break off betimes, 

And every man hence to his idle bed; 

So let high-ſighted tyranny range on, 

Till each man drop by lottery.5 Bur if theſe, 

As I am ſure they do, bear fire enough 

To kindle cowards, and to Reel with valour 

The melting ſpirits of women; then, countrymen, 

What need we any ſpur, but our own cauſe, 

To prick us to redreſs ? what other bond, 


Than 


4 Dr. Warburton would read fate of men; but his elaborate emenda- 
tion is, I think, erroneous. Te face of men is the counterance, the regard, 
the eſteem of th» publick; in other terms, Þynour and reputation; or the 
face of men may mean the dejected look of the people, JoxNg0N. 

I cannot reconcile my ſelf to Johnſon's explanation of this paitage, but 
believe we ſhould read— 

— If not the faith of men, &c. M. Mason, 

Perhaps the poet alluded to the cuſtom of decmaticn, i. e. the ſelec- 

ion by let of every tenth ſoldier, in a general mutiny for puniſhment. 
STEE VERS. 


c 
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Than ſecret Romans, that have ſpoke the word, 
And will not palter?“ and what other oath, 
Than honeſty to honeſty engag'd, 
That this ſhall be, or we wil! fall for it? 
Swear priefts, and cowards, and men cautelous,) 
Old feeble carrions, and ſugh ſuffering fouls 
That weicome wrongs; unto bad cauſes {ſwear 
Such creatures as men doubt: but longt ſtain 
The even virtue of ou: eaterprize,® 
Nor the inſuppretlive mettle of our ſpitits, 
o think, that, or our cauſe, or our peitormance, 
Did need an oath ; when every drop of blood, 
hat every Roman bears, and nobly bears, 
Is guilty of a feveral baitarly, 
If he do break the ſmalleſt pirticle 
Of any promiſe that hath pals'd from him. 
Caſ. But what of Cicero? Shall we und him? 
J think, he will itand very ſtrong witli us. 
Caſca. Let us not leave him out, 
Cin, No, by no mcanse 
Met. O, let us have him; for his ſfilvec hairs 
Will purchaſe us a good opinion,” 
And buy men's voices to commend our deeds : 
It ſhall be ſaid, his judgement rul'd our hands; 
Our youths, and wildneſs, ſhall no whit appear, 
But all be buried in his gravity. FE 
Bru, O, name him not; let us not brea's with him; 
For he will never follow any thing 
ar other men begin, 
Caſ. Then leave him out, 
Cajca, Indeed, he is not fit. 
Dec. Shall no man elſe be touch'd, but only Ceſar ? 
Caj. Decius, well urg'd : — I think, it is not meet, 
Mark Antony, ſo well belov'd of Cæſar, 
Should outlive Cæſar: We thall find of him 


A ſhrewd 


And will not fly from his engagements. MALoNx. 
Is here cautions, ſometimes injidious, STEEVENS. 
The calm, *quable, temperate ſpirit that actuates us. MALONEs 
i. e. character. STEEVENS. 
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A ſhrewd contriver : and, you know, his means, 
Tf he improve them, may well ſtretch ſo far, 
As to annoy us all: which to prevent, 
Let Antony, and Cæſar, fall together. 
Bru, Our courſe will ſeem too bloody, Caius Caſſius, 
'To cut the head off, and then hack the limbs ; 
Like wrath in death, and envy afterwards :* 
For Antony is but a limb of Cæſar. 
Let us be ſacrificers, but not butchers, Caius, 
We all ſtand up againſt the ſpirit of Cæſar; 
And in the ſpirit of men there is no blood: 
O, that we then could come by Cæſar's ſpirit, 
And not diſmember Cæſar! But, alas, 

Ceſar muſt bleed for it! And, gentle friends, 
Let's kill him boldly, but not wrathfully ; 
Let's carve him as a diſh fit for the gods, 
Not hew him as a carcaſe fit for hounds ; 
And let our hearts, as ſubtle maſters do, 
Stir up their ſervants to an act of rage, 
And after ſeem to chide them. This ſhall make 
Our purpoſe neccilary, and not envious : 
Which ſo appearing to the common eyes, 

We ſhall be call'd purgers, not murderers, 
And for Mark Antony, think not of him; 
For he can do no more than Cæſar's arm, 
When Cæſar's head is off. 

Caſ. Yet I do fear him: 

For in the ingrafted love he bears to Cæſar.— 
Bru, Alas, good Caſũus, do not think of him: 
If he love Cæſar, all that he can do 
Is to himſelf; take thought,“ and dig for Cæſar: 
And that were much he ſhould ; for he is given 


2 Ec is here, as almoſt always in Shakſpeare's plays, alice. 


3 That is, turn melancholy, JonnsoN. 


To 


MarioxE. 


The precile meaning of take thought may be learned from the following 
paſlage in St. Matthew, where the verb 4:51am, which fignifies to ant» 
citate, or forebode evi, is ſo rendered: . Tale no th tor the morrow: 

tor the morrow ſhall rake thought for the things uf itfelf; ſufficient uito 


the day is the evil chereof,” HexLzY, 
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To ſports, to wildneſs, and much company.4 
T-b, There is no fear in him; let him not die: 

For he will live, and laugh at this hereafter. [Clock frikes, 
Bru, Peace, count the clock. 


Caſ. The clock hath ſtricken three, 
Treb, Tis time to part. 
Caf, But it is doubtful yet, 


Whe'r Cæſar will come forth to-day, or no: 
For he is ſuperſtitious grown of late; 

Quite from the main opinion 5 he held once 
Of fantaſy, of dreams, and ceremonies ; 

It may be, theſe apparent prodigies, 

The unaccuſtom'd terror of this night, 


And the perſuaſion of his augurers, ; 


May hold him from the Capitol to-day. 
Dec. Never fear that: If he be fo reſolv'd, 
J can o'erſway him: for he loves to hear, 


That unicorns may be betray'd with trees, 


And bears with glaſſes, elephants with holes,“ 
Lions 


4 Company is here uſed in a diſreputable ſenſe, See a note on the word 
con anion, Act IV. HENLEY. | 4 

5 1Miin opinion, is nothing more than leading, fixed, predominant opinions 

Jon x SON. 

Main opinion, according to Johnſon's explanation, is ſene; but mean 
opinion would be a more natural expreſſion, and is, 1 believe, what Shak- 
ſpenre wrote, M. Maso. 

Fantaſy was in our author's time commonly uſed for imagination, and 13 
ſo explained in Cawdry's Alphabetical Table of bard words, & vo. 1604. It 
hgnified both the imaginative power, and the thing imagined. 

4 pen prac means omens or figns deduced from ſacrifices, or other cere- 
Mona rites, 


Unicorns are ſaid to have been taken by one who, running behind a 


tree, cluded the violent puch the animal! was making at him, ſo that his 


horn ſpent its force on the trunk, and tuck faſt, detaining the beaſt till he 
was deſpatched by the hunter. : 


| Bears are reported to have been ſurprized by means of a mirror, which 


they would gaze on, affording their purſuers an opportunity of taking the 


ſurer aim. This circumſtance, I think, is mentioned by Claudian. Ele- 
phants were ſeduced into pitfalls, lightly covered with hurdles and turf, on 


which a proper bait to tempt them, was expoſed, Sec Pliny's Nat, Hit, 
B. VIII. STEEVENS» 


— 
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Lions with toils, and men with flatterers: 
But, when I tell him, he hates flatierers, 
He ſay's, he does; being then moſt flattered. 
Let me work: 
For I can give his humour the true bent; 
And I will bring him to the Capitol. : 
Caſ. Nay, we will all of us be there to fetch him. 
Bru, By the eighth hour: Is that the uttermoſt? 
Cin, Be that the uttermoſt, and fail not then. 
Met, Caius Ligarius doth bear Cwfar hard, 
Who rated him for ſpeaking well of Pompey ; 
I wonder, none of you have thought of him, 
Bru, Now, good Metellus, go along by him;5 
Ke loves me well, and I have given him reaſons ; 
Send him but hither, and I'll faſhion him. 
Caj., The morning comes upon us: We'll leave you, 
Brutus ;— | 
And, friends, diſperſe yourſelves: but all remember 
What you have faid, and ſhow yourſelves true Romans, 
Bru, Good gentlemen, look freſh and merrily ; 
Let not our looks © put on our purpoſes ; 
But bear it as our Roman actors do, 
With untir'd ſpirits, and formal conſtancy : 
And ſo, good-morrow to you every one. 
| Exennt all but Brutus, 
Boy! Lucius !—Faſt aſleep? It is no matter; 
Enjoy the honey -heavy dew of ſlumber: | 
Thou haſt no figures, nor no fantaſies, 
Which buſy care draws in the brains of men; — 


Therefore thou ſleep'ſt ſo ſound. 


Euter Po TIA. 


Por. Brutus, my lord! 
Bru, Portia, what mean you? M herefore riſe you now? 
It is not for your health, thus to commit 
Your weak condition to the raw-cold morning. 
Por. Nor for yours neither, You have ungently, tn 
Stole 


That is, by his houſe. Make that your way home. M ALONE. 


© Let not our taces fat en, that is, Wear or ſerv our defignss 
Jon SONs 


S 
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Stole from my bed: And yeſternight, at ſupper, 
You ſuddenly aroſe, and walk'd about, 
Muſing, and eos, with your arms acroſs: 
And when I aſk'd you what the matter was, 
You ſtar'd upon me with ungentle looks: 
1 urg'd you further; then you ſcratch'd your head, 
And too impatiently ſtamp'd with your foot: 
Yet I inſiſted, yet you anſwer'd not; 
But, with an angry wafture of your hand, 
Gave ſign for me to leave you: So I dig ; 
Fearing to ſtrengthen that impatience, 
Which ſeem'd too much enkindled ; and, withal, 
Hoping it was but an effect of humour, 
Which ſometime hath his hour with every man. 
It will not let you cat, nor talk, nor ſleep; 
And, could it work ſo much upon your ſhape, 2h 
As it hath much prevail'd on your condition,“ - 
I ſhould not know you, Brutus, Dear my lord, 
Make me aequainted with your cauſe of grief. 
Bru, I am not well in health, and that is all. 
Por. Brutus 1s wiſe, and, were he not in health, 
He would embrace the means to come by it. 
Bru, Why, ſo I do: - Good Portia, go to bed. 
Por. Is Brutus fick ? and is it phyſical 
To walk unbraced, and ſuck up the humours 
Of the dank morning? What, is Brutus ſick; 
And will he ſteal out of his wholeſome bed, 
To dare the vile contagion of the night? 
And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air 
To add unto his ſickneſs ? No, my Brutus 
You have ſome ſick offence within your mind, 
Which, by the right and virtue of my place, 
] ought to know of: And, upon my knees, 
I charm you, by my once commended beauty, 
By all your vows of love, and that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one, 
That you unfold to me, yourſelf, your half, 
Why you are heavy; and what men to-night. 


- 


| Favs: 
On your temper; the diſpoſition of your mind.. Ma LoR E. 
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Have had reſort to you: for here have been 
Some fix or ſeven, who did hide their faces 
Even from darkneſs, | | 
Bru. Kneel not, gentle Portia, 
Por. I ſhould not need, if you were gentle Brutus, 
Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 
Is it excepted, 1 ſhould know no ſecrets 
That appertain to you? Am I yourſelf, 
But, as it were, in ſort, or limitation ; 
To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed, 
And talk to you ſometimes? Dwell J but in the ſuburbs* 
Of your good pleaſure ? If it be no more, 
Portia is Brutus' harlot, not his wife. 
Bru, Youare my true and honourable wife ; 
As dear to me, as are the ruddy drops 
That viſit my ſad heart. 
Por. If this were true, then ſhonld I know this ſecret, 
I grant, Iama woman; but, withal, 
A woman that lord Brutus took to wife: 
I grant, Tama woman; but, withal, 
A woman well.reputed ; Cato's daughter,9 
Think you, Pam no ſtronger than my ſex, 
Being ſo father'd, and ſo huſbanded ? 
Teil me your counſels, I will not diſcloſe them: 
I have made ſtrong proof of my conſtancy, 
Giving myſelf a dluntary wound 
Here in the thigh: Can I bear that with patience, 
And not my huſband's ſecrets ? 
Dru. O ye gods, 

Render me worthy of this noble wife! [| Knocking within. 
Hark, hark! one knocks: Portia, go in a while; 
And by and by thy boſom ſhall partake 
The ſecrets of my heart. 


All 


8 Perhaps here is an alluſion to the place in which the harlots of Shak- 
ſpeare's age reſided. STEEVENS. | 

9 By the expreſſion well-reputed, ſhe refers to the eſtimation in which 
ſhe was held, as being the wife of Brutus; whilſt the uddition of Cato's 
daughter, implies that ſhe might be expected to inherit the patriotic virtues of 
ber father. It is with propriety therefore, that ſhe immediately aſks, 


Think you I am no ſtronger than my ſex, 
Being fo fatber'd, and fo buſbanded? IE EI. 
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All my engagements I will conſtrue to thee, 


All the charactery * of my ſad brows ; — 


Leave me with haſte, [Exit PoR TIA. 


Enter Lucrus and Lie AR Ius. 


Lucius, who's that, knocks *3 
Luc. Here is a ſick man, that would ſpeak with you, 
Bru, Caius Ligarius, that Metellus ſpake of.— 
Boy, ſtand aſide.—Caius Ligarius ! how ? 
Lig. Vouchſafe good morrow from a feeble tongue. 


' / Bru. O, what a time have you choſe out, brave Caius, 


To wear a kerchief ? Would you were not ſick ! 
Lig. 1 am not ſick, if Brutus have in hand 
Any exploit worthy the name of honour. 5 
Bru, Such an exploit have I in hand, Ligarivs, 
Had you a healthful ear to hear of it, 
Lig. By all the gods that Romans bow before, 
I here diſcard my ſickneſs. Soul of Rome! 


Brave fon, deriv'd from honourable loins! 


Thou, like an exorcilt, haſt conjur'd up 

My mortified ſpirit.“ Now bid me run, 

And I will ftrive with things impoſſible; - 

Yea, get the better of them. What's to do ? 
Bru, A piece of work, that will make fick men whole, 
Lig. But are not ſome whole, that we muſt make ſick * 
Bru. That muſt we alſo. What it is, my Caius, 

1 ſhall unfold to thee, as we are going 

To whom 1t mult be done. 
Lig, Set on your foot ; 

And, with a heart new-fir*d, I follow you, 

Todo I know not what ; but it ſufficeth, 

That Brutus leads me on. 
Bru. Follow me then. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE 

2 j. e. all that is charaFer*d on, &c. STEEVENS. 

3 j. e. who is that, wwho knocks? Our poet always prefers the familiar 
language of converſation to grammatical nicety. Four of his editors, 
however, have endeavoured to deſtroy this peculiarity, by reading—who's 
there that knocks ? and a fifth has, who's that, that knocks? MALONE. 

+ Here, and in all other places where the word occurs in Shakſpeare, to 


 exorciſe means to raiſe ſpirits, not to lay them and J believe he is ſingular 


in his acceptation of it. M. Magons 
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The "ame. A Room in Cæſar's Palace. 


Thunder and lightning. Enter CsAR, in his Night- gern. 


Cal. Nor heaven, nor earth, have been at peace to- night: 
Tkrice hath Calphurnia in her ſleep cried out, 
Help, hu! T hey murder Ce/ar. Who's within ? 


Enter a Servant. 


Serv, My lord ? 
Ce/. Go bid the prieſts do preſent ſaeriſice, 
And bring me their opinions of ſucceſs, 
Serv. I will, my lord, [ Exit, 


Enter CALPHURNIA, 


Cal. What mean you, Cæſar? Think you to walk forth? 
You ſhall not ſtir out of your houſe to-day, 

Cæſ. Czfar ſhall forth: The things, that threaten'd me, 
Ne'er look'd but on my back; when they ſhall — 
The face of Cæſar, they are vaniſhed. 

Cal. Cxfar, 1 never ſtood on ceremonies, 0 
Yet now they tright me. There 1s one within, 
Pefides the things that we have heard and ſeen, 
Recounts moſt horrid fights feen by the watch, 
A lioneſs hath whelped in the ſtreets ; 
And graves have yawn'd, and yielded vp their dead: 
Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 
In ranks, and ſquadrons, and right form of war, 
Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol: 
The noiſe of battle hurtled in the air,“ 
Horſes did neigh, and dy ing men did groan; 
And ghohk's did ſhriek, and ſqueal about the Greets, 

O Cæſar! 


5 I never paid a ceremonious or ſuperſtitivas regard to prodigies or 
omens. STEEVENS. 
© 'To hurtle is, 1 ſuppoſe, to claſh, or move with violence and nals.” 
STEEVENSs 
To Þurile originally ſignified to tufb violently ; and, as in ſuch an action 
a loud noiſe was freque ntly made, it afterwards 1.cms to have been vice 
in the ſenſe of 7 di. 0. MALON E. 
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O Cæſar! theſe things are beyond all uſe, 
And 1 do fear them. 
Ca). What can be avoided, 
Whole end is purpos'd by the mighty gods? 
Yet Cæſar ſhall go forth: for theſe predictions 
Arr to the world in general, as to Czar, 
Cal. When beggars die, there are no comets ſeen 
The heavens themſelves blaze forth the death of princes, 
Ca. Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
"The valiant never taſte of death but once, 
Of ail the wonders that I yet have heard, 
It ſeems to me moſt ſtrange that men ſhould fear; 
Seeing that death, a neceſſary end,? 
Will come, when it will come. 


Rementer a Servant. 


What ſay the avgurens 2 
Serv. They would not have you to ſtir forth to-day, 
Plucking the entraails of an offering forth, 


They could not find a heart within the beaſt, 


Ca. The gods do this in ſhame of cowardice ;$ 
Cxfar ſhould be a beaſt without a heart, 


If he ſhould ſtay at home to-day for fear. 


No, Cæſar ſhall not: Danger knows full well, . 
hat Cæſar is more dangerous than he. 


We were two lions litter d in one day, 
And I the elder and more terrible; 


And Cæſar ſhall go forth. 
bo Alas, my lord, 
Your wiſdom is conſum'd in confidence. 


Do not go forth to-dav ; Call it my fear, 
That keeps you in the houſe, and not your own, 
_ We'll fend Mark Antony to the ſenate-houſe 


And he ſhall ſay, you are not well to-day ; 


Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this, 


Ce/. Maik Antony ſhall ſay, I am not well; 
And, 
” This is a ſentence derived from the ſtoical doctrine of predeſtination, 
and is therefore improper in the mouth of Cæſar. JounsoN. 
Ihc aacients did not place courage but wildam in the heart. 
Jouxsox. 
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And, for thy humour, I will ſtay at home. 


Euter NDecrvs, 


Here's Decius Brutus, he ſhall tell them ſo. 

Dec. Cæſar, all hail! Good morrow, worthy Cæſar: 
I come to fetch you to the ſenate-houſe. 

Ce/. And you are come in very happy time, 


- 


Jo bear my greeting to the ſenators, 


And tell them, that I will not come to-day : 
Cannot, is falſe; and that I dare not, falſer; 
I will not come to-day ; Tell them ſo, Decius. 

Cal. Say, he 1s ſick, 

Cea/. Shall Cæſar ſend a lie? 
Have I in conqueſt ftretch'd mine arm fo far, 
To be afear'd to tell grey-beards the truth ? 
Decius, go tell them, Cæſar will not come. 

Dec. Moſt mighty Cæſar, let me know ſome cauſe, 
Leſt ] be laugh'd at, when I tell them fo. 

Cæſ. The cauſe is in my will, I will not come; 
That is enough to ſatisfy the ſenate, 

But, for your private ſatisfaction, 

Becauſe J love you, I will let you know. 
Calphurnia here, my wife, ſtays me at home: 
She dreamt to-night ſhe ſaw my ſtatua, 

Which like a fountain, with a hundred ſpouts, 
Did run pure blood; and many luſty Romans 
Came ſmiling, and did bathe their hands in it, 
And theſe does ſhe apply for warnings, portents, 
And evils imminent ;9 and on her knee 

Hath begg'd, that I will ſtay at home to-day, 

Dec. "This dream is all amiſs interpreted; 

It was a viſion, fair and fortunate : 

Your ſtatue ſpouting blood in many pipes, 
In which ſo many ſmiling Romans bath'd, 
Sipnifies, that from you great Rome ſhall ſuck 


Revivin g 


9 The late Mr. Edwards was of opinion that we ſhould read ; 
Of evils imminent. STERVENS. 


F The alteration propoſed by Mr. Edwards is neeMeſs, and tends to weaken 
the force of the expreſſions, which form, as they now ſtand, a regular 


climax, HENLEY. 
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Reviving blood; and that great men ſhall preſs 
For tinctures, ſtains, relicks, and cognizance.® 
This by Calphurnia's dream is fignity'd, 
Cæſ. And this way have you well expounded it. 
Dec. I have, when you have heard what I can ſay: 
And know it now; The ſenate have concluded 
To give, this day, a crown to mighty Cæſar. 
If you ſhall ſend them word, you will not come, 
Their minds may change, Beſides, it were a mock 
Apt to be render'd, for {ome one to ſay, 
Break up the ſenate till another lime, 
en Caeſar's wife ſhall meet with better dreams, 
If Czfar hide himſelf, ſhall they not whiſper, 
Io, Cr ſar is afraid? 
Pardon me, Cæſat; for my dear, dear love 
Jo your procecding bids me tell you this; 
And reaſon 3 to my love is liable. 
Cz). How fooliſh do your fears ſeem now, Calphurnia ? 
Jam aſhamed I did yield to them.— 
Give me my robe, for I will go; — 


Enter PuBL1tus, BruTus, LIS ARIVs, MreTtELLUS, 
.Casca, TxEBON1vus, and CIN NA. 


And look where Publius 1s come to fetch me, 
Pub. Good morrow, Cæſar. 
Cæſ. Welcome, Publius. — 
What, 

2 This ſpeech, which is intentionally pompous, is ſomewhat confuſed, 
There are two alluſions; one to coats armoria!, to which princes make 
additions, or give new tinctures, and new marks of cognizarce z the other 
to martyrs, whoſe reliques ate preſerved with veneration. The Romans, 
ſiys Decius, all come to you as to a ſaint, for reliques, as to a prince, for 
henours. JOuNEON, 

I believe cixcures has no relation to heraldry, but means merely hand- 
kerchiefs, or other linen, {rged with blood. Bullokar in his Expyſirory 
1616, defines it „ a dipping, colouring or ta:ning of a thing,” 

MaroNnr, 

T concur in opinion with Mr. Malone, At the execution of ſeveral of 
our ancient nobility, maityrs, &c. we are told that handkerchicts were 
tin ctured with their blood, and preſerved as affectionate or falutary memo- 
rials of the deceaſed, STEEVENS. 

3 And reaſon, or propriety of conduct and language, is ſubordinate to 
my love. JOHNSON, 
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What, Brutus, are you t ſtirr'd ſo early too? — 4 
Good-morrow, Cafca.—Cnus Ligarius, 
Ceſar was ne'etr ſo much your enemy, 
As that fame ague which hath made you lean, 
What is't o'clock ? 

Bru, Ceſar, 'tis ſtrucken eight. 

C. I thank you for your pains aud courteſy. 


Euter, ANTON Ys 


See! Antony, that revels long o'nights, 
Is notwith.\anding up: 
Good-morrow, Antony, 
Aut. So to moſt noble Cæſar. 
Ce/. Bid them prepare within: — 
I am to blame to be thus waited for, — 
Now, Cinna: — Now, Metellus: — What, Trebonius! 
J have aa hour's talk in ſtore for you; 
Remember that you call on me to- day: 
Be near me, that I may remember you, | 
Treb, Cæſar, Iwill: and ſo near w ill J be, LA lde. 
That your beſt friends ſhail wiſh I had been further. 
Ce/. Good friends, go in, and taſte ſome wine with me; 
And we, like friends, will ſtraightway go together. 
Bru, "That every like is not the ſame, O Cæſar, 
The heart of Brutus yearns to think upon! [ Exeunt, 


SCENE III. 
The ſame, A ſtreet near the Capitol. 
Enter ARTEMIDORUS, reading à paper. 


Art. Cæſar, beware of Brutus; take heed of Caſſius; come 
not near Caica ; have an eye t@ Cinna; truſt not Trebonius; 
mark well Metellus Cimber; Decius Brutus loves thee not,; 
thou b wrong'd Caius Ligarius. T here is but one mind in 
all theje men, and it is bent againſt Cæſar. If thou be'ſt not 
immortal, leot about you : Security gives way to conſpiraq. 
The mighty gods defend thee ! Thy laver, 

Artemidorus. 
Here 
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Here will I ſtand, till Cæſar paſs along, 
And as a ſuitor will I give him this. 

My heart lameoats, that virtue cannot live 
Out of the teeth of emulation.“ 

If thou read this, O Cæſar, thou may'ſt live 


If not, the fates with traitors do contrive.“ [ Exit, 
SCENE IV. 
The ſame, Another part of the ſame ſtreet, before the houſe of 
rutus, 


Enter PokRT1A and Lucius. 


Par. I pr'ythee, boy, run to the ſenute-houſe; 
Stay not to anſu er me, but get thee gone: 
Why doſt thou ſtay ? | 
Luc. To know my errand, madam, 
Por, T would have had thee there, and here again, 
Rre I can tell thee what thou ſhould'ſt do there, —- 
O conſtancy, be ſtrong upon my fide! 
Set a huge mountain 'tween my heart and tongue! 
I have a man's mind, but a woman's might, 
How hard it is for women to kcep counſel !— 
Art thou here yet ? 
= Luc, Madam, what ſhould I do? 
Run to the Capitol, and nothing elſe ? 
And fo return to you, and nothing elſe ? 
Tor. Ves, bring me word, boy, if thy lord look well, 
For he went ſickly forth: And take good note, 
What Cæſar doth, what ſuitors preſs to him. 
Hark, boy! whac noiſc is that ? 
Luc, 1 hear none, madam. 
Por. Pr'ythee, liſten well: 


I teard a buſtling rumour, like a fray, 


And the wind brings it from the Capitol, 
. Luc, 


Here, as on many other occaſions, this word is uſed in an unfavour- 
le lenſe, ſomewhat like factious, envious, or malicious rivalry. 
STEEVENS 
* The faces join wib traitors in contriving thy deſtruction. 
JoHNSONs 
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Luc. Sooth, madam, I hear nothing, 


Euter Soothſayer. 4 


Por. Come hither, fellow : 
Wnich way hall thou been? 

Sgoth. At mine own houſe, good lady, 

Por. What 18't o'clock ? 

Sgoth. About the ninth hour, lady. 


Por. Is Cæſar yet gone to the Capitol? 
Sh Madam, not yet; I go to take my ſtand, 
To ſee him pals on to the Capitol. 
Por, Thou hat ſome ſuit to Cæſar, haſt thou not? 
Soth. That I have, lady: if it will pleaſe Cæſar 
To be fo good to Cæſar, as to hear me, 
] ſhall befcech him to befriend himſelf. 
Per, led, know'ſt thou any harm's intended towards 
im? 
Szath, None that I know will be, much that I fear may 
chance, | 
Good morrow to you. Here the ſtreet is narrow: 
The throng that follows Cæſar at the heels, 
Of ſenators, of prætors, common ſuitors, 
Will crowd a feeble man almoſt to death: 
II get me to a place more void, and there 
Speak to great Czſar as he comes along. [ Exit, 
Por, I muſt go in.—Ah me! how weak a thing 
The heart of woman is! O Brutus! 
The heavens ſpeed thee in thine enterprize! 
Sure, the boy heard me: — Brutus hath a ſuit,s 
That Cæſor will not grant. — O, I grow faint:— 
Run, Lucius, and commend me to my lord; 
Say, I am merry : come to me again, 
And bring me word what he doth ſay to thee, [ Exennt. 


+ The introduction of the Soothſayer here is unneceſſary, and, 1 think, 
improper. All that he is made to ſay, ſhould be given to Artemidorus ; 
who is ſeen and accoſted by Portia in his paſſage from his firſt ſtand to one 
more convenient. 'TyYyrWilTT. 

> Theſe words Portia addreiles to Lucius, to deceive him, by aſſigning a 
falſe cauſe for her preſent perturbation, MaLN E. 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 
The ſame, The Capitol; the Senate ſitling. 


A erawud of people in the flreet leading to the Capitol; among 
them ARTEMIDORUS, ard the Soothſayer. Flouriſb. 
Euter CSAR, BRurus, Casslvs, Casca, Decius, 
Mrrllus, Txrgzoxs ius, CINN A, AN TONY, LREPI- 
Dus, Polli us, PUBL1US, and Others, 


Cz/. The ides of March are come. 

S::th Ay, Cæſar; but not gone. 

Art. Hail, Cæſar! Read this ſchedule, 

Dec, Trebonius doth defire you to o'er-read, 
At your beſt leiſure, this his humble ſuit, 

Art. O, Cæſar, read mine firſt; for mine's a ſuit 
That touches Cæſar nearer : Read it, great Cæſar. 

Ca. What touches us ourſelf, ſhall be laſt ſerv'd. 

Art. Delay not, Cæſar; read it inſtantly, 

Cz/. What, is the fellow mad? 

Pub. Sirrah, give place. 

Caf, What, urge you your petitions in the ſtreet ? 
Come to the Capitol. 


Cæſar enters the Capitol, the reſt following, All the Senatars 


rije, 


Pop, T wiſh, your enterprize to-day may thrive, 
Ca/. What enterprize, Popilius ? 
Pop. Fare you well. [ Advances 10 Cæſar. 
Bru. What ſaid Popilius Lena? 
Caſ. He wiſh'd, to-day our enterprize might thrive, 
I fear, our purpoſe is diſcover'd. 
Bru, Look, how he makes to Cæſar: Mark him. 
Caſ. Caſca, be ſudden, for we fear prevention, 
Brutus, what ſhall be done? If this be known, 
Caſſius or Cæſar never ſhall turn back, 
For I will lay myſelf, 
Bri, Caſſius, be conſtant 


Popilius 


4 JULIUS CASAR. 


Popilius Lena ſpeaks not of onr purpoſes ; 
For, look, he ſmiles, and Cæſar doth not change. 
Caf. Trebonius knows his time; for, look you, Brutus, 
He draws Mark Antony out of the way. 
[Exceunt ANTONY and 'TREBONIUS. CAESAR and 
the Senators take their ſeats, 
Dec. Where is Metellus Cimber ? Let him go, 
And preſently prefer his ſuit ro Cæſar. 
Bru, tle is addreſs d:“ preſs near, and ſecond him. 
Cin. Caſca, you are the firſt that rears your hand.“ 
Cz/. Are we all ready? what is now amiſs, 
That Cæſar, and his ſenate, muſt redreſs ?3 
Met. Moſt high, moſt mighty, and moſt puiſſant Cæſar, 
Metellus Cimber throws before thy ſeat 
An humble heart [ Kneeling, 
Cel. I muſt prevent thee, Cimber, 
Theſe couchings, and theſe lowly courteſies, 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men; 
And turn pre-ordinance,? and firit degree, 
Into the law of children. Be not fond, 
To think that Cæſar bears ſuch rebel blood, 
That will be thaw'd from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools; I mean, ſwcet words, 
Low-crovked curt'fies, and baſe ſpaniel fawning. 
Thy brother by decree is baniſhed; 
If thou doſt bend, and pray, and fawn, for him, 
I ſpurn thee like a cur out of my way. 
| Know, 

6 j. e. he is ready. STEEVENT. 

7 This, I think, is not Engliſh. The firſt folio has reares, which is 10! 
much better. To reduce the paſſage to the rules of grammar, we thu. 
read Vn are tbe firſt that rears his Fan. TyrWHITT. 

According to the rules of grammar Shakſpcare cartainly ſhould have 
written his hand; but he is often thus inaccuca'e, MALONE, 

5 The words Are wv! all ready--ſeem to belong more properly :“ 
Cinna's ſpeech, than to Cæſar's. R1Tcox. 

9 Pre-a dinauce, for ordi nance already eſtablihed. WARBURTON. 

2 Old copy—lare ] I do not well underſtand what is meant by the 4 
of children. 1 ſhould read, the are of children, That is, cage pre: 
ordinance and decree into the law of children; into ſuch flight determina 
as every ſtart of will would alter, Lane and lugt in ſome manuſcriprs at 
not eaſily diltinguiſhed, Jozrx$s0N, 
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LUELUS:CASAR:; 


Know, Cæſar doth not wrong: nor without cauſe 
Will he be ſatisfied.“ 
Met. Is there no voice more worthy than my on, 
To ſound more ſweetly in great Celar's car, 
For the repealing of my baniſh'd brother? 
Bra. I kiſs thy hand, but not in flattery, Cæſar; 
Deſiring thee, that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal, 
Ce. What, Brutus! | 
Caf, Pardon, Cæſar; Cæſar, pardon 
As low as to thy foot doth Caſſius tall, 
To beg enfranchiſement tor Publius Cimber, 
Ce/. I could be well mov'd, if 1 were as you 
If 1 could pray to move, prayers would move me : 
But I am conſtant as the northera ſtar, 
Of whoſe true-fix'd, and reſting quality, 
There is no fellow in the firmament, 


47 


The 


3 Ben Jonſon quotes this line unfaithfully among his Diſcoxeries, and 
ridicules it again in the Introduction to his Srzapie of News : „ Cry you 
mercy; yeu never did <vrong , but o 7 cauſe *  STREVEKRS; 

It may be doubted, I think, whether Jonton has gaited His line unfaithe 
fly. The turn of the ſentence, and the defect in the metre (according 
to the preſent reading,) rather incline me to believe that the paſſage ſtood 
originally thus ; 

Krow, Cæ ſar doth ret ⁊ureng, but with juſt cauſe; 
Mer uit bout cauſe ci be be jatisfied, 


We may ſuppoſe that Een ſtarted this formidable criticiſm at one of the 
earlie it repreſentations of he play, and that the players, or perhaps Shak- 
ſp-are himſelf, over-awed by ſo grea an authority, withdrew the words in 
queſtion ; though, in my opinion, it would have been better to have told 
the captious cenſurer that his criticiſm was ill-founded z that zurang is not 
always a ſynonymous term for injury; that, in poetical language eſpe- 
cially, it may be very well underituod to mean only harm, or hurt, what 
the law calls damnums [ine inj ati; and that, in this ſenſe, there is nothing 
abſu e in Cæſar's ſayinz, that he detb net zorong (i. e. doth not inflict any 
evil, or puniſhment) ut with juſt anſe But, ſuppoſing this paſſage to 


have been really cenſurable, and to hive been written by Shak ſpeare, the 
exceptionable words were undoubtedly left out when the play was printed 
in 1623; and chere fore what are we to think of the malignant pleaſure 
wit!) which Jonſon continued to ridicule his deceaſed friend for a lip, of 
which poſterity, without his information, would have been totally igno- 
2 


rant? TIAVIAI TI. 
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The ſkies are painted with unnumber'd ſparks, 
They arc all fre, and every one doth ſhine; . 
But there's but one in all doth hold his place: 
So, in the world; *Tis furniſh'd well with men, 
And men are fleſh and blood, and apprehenſive ;4 
Yet, in the number, I do know but one 5 
That unaſſailable holds on his rank,“ 
Unſhak'd of motion :7 and, that I am he, 
Let me a little ſhow 1t, even 1n this ; 
That I was conſtant Cimber ſhould be baniſh'd, 
And conſtant do remain to keep him ſo, 

Cin. O Cæſar.— 


Cz/. | Hence! Wilt thou lift up Olympus ? 

Dec. Great Ceſar, — i | 

Ca. Doth not Brutus bootleſs kneel?ò 
Caſca. 


4 Suſceptible of fear, or other paſſions. Jon N sor. 
Apfreher/ive does not mean, as Johnſon explains it, ſuſceptible of fear, 
but intelligent, capable of apprebending. M. MasoN, 


One and only one, JoKNSON, 


© Perhaps, holds on his race; continues his courſe. We commonly ſay, 
To beld a rank, and To bold on a courſe or way. JonNSON. 

To << hold on his rank,” is to continue to buld it; and I take rank to be 
the right reading. *I he word race, which Johnſon propoſes, would but i! 
agree with the following words, 1% of motion, or with the comparxiſon 
to the polar ſtar j— 

«© Of whoſe true d, and ting quality, 
4 There is no fellow in the firmament,” 

Held on his rant, in one part of the compariſon, has preciſely the ſam? 
import with Hd his place, in the other. M. Mason. 

i. e. Unſhak'd by ſuit or ſolicitation, of Which the object is to moe 
the perſon addreſſed. MALONE. ? 

d I would read: 

Do net Brutus bootleſs kneel! Jou xsox. 


I cannot ſubſcribe to Dr. Johnſon's opinion. Ceſar, as ſome of the 
conſpirators are preſſing round him, anſwers their importunity properly: 
See you net my own Brutus knecling in wain ? What ſucceſs can you expect to 
your ſolicitations, wwhen his are in fectual? This might have put my learned 
coadjutor in mind of the paſſage of Homer, which he has ſo elegantly in- 
troduced in his pre face. Thou ? (ſaid Achilles to his captive) when /: 
great a man as Patreclus has fallen befare thee, deſi thou complain of toe con» 
mon lat of mortality ® STEEVE NS! 
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Caſce. Speak, hands, for me. 
[Caſca labs Calar is the neck. Cæſar catches hold of 
# © his arm. Ile is then flabb d by ſeveral ather conſpi- 


1 rators, and at loft by Marcus Brutus. 


Ca/, Et tn, Brute ?—Then fall, Cæſar. 

[ Dies. The ſenators and people retire in confuſion, 

Cir, Liberty! Freedom! Tyranny is dead ! — 
Run hence, prociaim, cry it about the ſtreets, _ 
 Ca/, Some to the common pulpits, and cry out, 
Liberty, freedan, and enfranchiſement “ 

' Bru. People, and ſenators! he not affrighted; 
Fly not; ſtand ftill:—ambitton's debt is paid. 

Caſca. Go to the pulpit, Brutus.“ 

Dec. And Caius too, 

Bra, Where's Publius ? 

Cin. Here, quite confounded with this mutiny. 

Met. Stand faſt together, left ſome friend of Cæſar's 
Should chance— 

Bru, Talk not of ſtanding; — Publius, good cheer ; 
here is no harm intended to your perſon, 

Nor to no Roman elſe :* fo tell them, Publius. 

C. And leave us, Publius; leſt that the people, 
Ruthing on us, ſhould do your age ſome miſchiet. 
Ui. Do ſo;—and let no man abide this deed, 

But we the doers, 


Re-enter 'VREBONIUS., 


Ca), Where's Antony? 


Tre, Fled to his houſe amaz'd: 

Men, wives, and children, flare, cry out, and run, 
As 

9 We have now taken leave of Caſca. Shakſpeare for once knew that 
he had a ſutficient number of heroes on his hands, and was glad to loſs an 
ind widua in the crowd. It may be added, that the fingularity of Caſca's 
manners would have appeared to little advantage amidit the ſucceeding 
Vatieties of tumule and war. STEEVENS. 
© "This uſe of two negatives, not to make an affirmative, but to deny 


more ſtrongly, is common to Chaucer, Spenſer, and other of our ancient 


rites, Dr. Hickes obſerves, that in the Saxon, even four negatives 
ne lometimes conjoined, and ill preſerve a negative ſignification. 


Vol. VII. 5 STEEVENSs . 


go TU LIUS: e AS AR. 
A it were doomſday. 5 
Bru. Fates! we will know your pleaſures; 
That we ſhall die, we know; 'tis but the time, 
And drawing days out, that men ſtand upon. 
Caſ. Why, he that cuts off twenty years of life, 
Cuts off ſo many years of fearing death, 
Bru, Grant that, and then is death a beneſftt : 
So are we Cæſar's friends, that have abridg'd 
| His time of fearing death. —Stoop, Romans, ſtoop, 
1 And let us bathe our hands in Cæſar's blood 
3H Up to the elbows, and beſmear our ſwords : 
Then walk we forth, even to the market. place; 
And, waving our red weapons o'er our heads, 
Let's all cry, Peace! Fretdom ! and Liberty! 
Caſ. Stoop then, and waſh.3—How many ages hence, 
| Shall this our loſty ſcene be ated over, 
1} In ſtates unborn, and accents yet unknown? 
| Bru, How many times ſhall Cæſar bleed in ſport, 
That now on Pompey's baſis lies along, 
No worthier than the duſt ? 
Caſ. So oft as that ſhall be, 
So often ſhall the k not of us be call'd 
The mcn that gave our country liberty, 
| Dec. What, ſhall we forth ? | 
HF Caf. Ay, every man away: 


Brutus ſhall lead; and we will grace his heels 
With the moſt boldeſt and beſt hearts of Rome, 


Enter a Servant. 


| Bru. Soft, who comes here? A friend of Antony's, 
| Serv, Thus, Brutus, did my maſter bid me kneel ; 
Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down ; 
| And, being proſtrate, thus he bade me ſay, 
Brutus is noble, wiſe, valiant, and honeſt ; 
Cæſar was mighty, bold, royal, and loving: 
Say, I love Brutus, and I honour him; 


Say, 


3 To waſh does not mean here to cleanſe, but to waſh over, as we ſay, 
svaſh"d with geld; for Caſſius means that they ſhould itrep their hands in 
tac blood of Cæſar. M. Mason. 
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v, 1 fear'd Cæſar, honour'd him, and lov'd him, 
It Brutus will vouchſafe, that Antony 
May ſafely come to him, and be reſolv'd 
XX low Czſar hath deſerv'd to he in death, 
Mark Antony ſhall not love Cæſar dead 
So well as Brutus living; but will follow 
The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus, 
= Thorough the hazards of this untrod ſtate, 
With all true faith. So ſays my maſter Antony. 
Bi. Thy maſter is a wiſe and valiant Roman; 
I never thought him worſe, 
> "Tell him, ſo pleaſe him come unto this place, 
le ſhall be ſatisfied ; and, by my honour, 
Depart untouch'd, 
Serv. I'll fetch him preſently. Exil Serv. 
Bru, T know, that we ſhall have him well to friend. 
Caf. Iwiſh, we may: but yet have I a mind, | 
That fears him much; and my miſgiving full | 
Falls fhrewdly to the purpoſe, 


Re.enter Ax TON. 


Br, But here comes Antony. — Welcome, Mark Antony, 
> Art. O mighty Cæſar! Doſt thou lie ſo low ? 
Axe all thy conqueſts, glories, triumphs, fpoils, 
= Shcunk to this little meaſure ?—Fare thee well. 

I know not, gentlemen, what you intend, 
© Who elſe muſt be let blood, who elſe is rank: 
Ik I myſelf, there is no hour ſo fit 
A Ceſar's death's hour; nor no inſtrument 
Ob half that worth, as thoſe your ſwords, made rich 
Wich the moſt noble blood of all this world, 
I do beſeech ye, if you bear me hard, 
Now, whilſt your purple hands do reek and ſmoke, 
Ful your pleaſure. Live a thouſand years, 
— 1 ſhall not find myſelf ſo apt to die: 5 
Vo place will pleaſe me fo, no mean of death, 


As 


Ys _ 'W ho elſe may be ſuppoſed to have 9vertopped his equals, and grown 
in pd tor the publick ſafety. Jonns0N» n 
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As here by Cæſar, and by vou cut off, 
The choice and matter ſpirits of this age. 

Bru, O Antony! beg not your death of us. 
Though now we muſt appear bloody and cruel, 
As, by our hands, and this our preſent act, 

You ſee we do; yet fee you but our hands, 

And this the bleeding buſineſs they have done: 

Our hearts you ſee not, they are pitiful ; 

And pity to the general wrong of Rome 

(As fire drives out fire, ſo pity, pity,) 

Hath done this deed on Cæſar. For your part, 

To you our ſwords have leaden points, Mark Antony: 
Our arms, in ſtrength of malice, and our hearts, 

Of brothers' temper, do receive you in 

With all Kind love, good thoughts, and reverence, 

Ca/. Your voice ſhall he as ſtrong as any man's, 
In the diſpoſing of new dignities. 

Bru. Only be patient, till we have appeas'd 
The multitude, beſide themſelves with fear, 

And then we will deliver you the cauſe, 
Why l, that did love Cæſar when I ſtruck him, 
Have thus proceeded, 
Ant. I doubt not of your wiſdom, 


Let each man render me his bloody hand: 


Firſt, Marcus Brutus, will J ſhake with you ;— 

Next, Caius Caſſius, do I take your hand ;— 

Now, Decius Brutus, yours ;—now yours, Metellus; 
Yours, Cinna ;—and, my valiant Caſca, yours ;— 
Though laſt, not leaſt in love, yours, good Trebonius, 
Gentlemen all,—alas! what ſhall ] ſay ? 

My credit now ſtands on ſuch ſlippery ground, 
'That one of two bad ways you mult conceit me, 
Either a coward, or a flatterer, — | 
That I did love thee, Cæſar, O, tis true: 

If then thy ſpirit look upon us now, 

Shall it not grieve thee, dearer than thy death, 
To ſee thy Antony making his peace, 

Shaking the bloody fingers of thy toes, 

Moſt noble! in the preſence of thy corſe ? 

Had I as many eyes as thou haſt wounds, 

| Vee pi ng 
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© Weeping as faſt as they ſtream forth thy blood, 
It would become me better, than to cloſe 


In terms of friendſhip with thine enemies, 
Pardon me, Julius ! Here waſt thou bay'd, brave hart; 
Here didſt thou fall; and here thy hunters Uand, 
Sign'd in thy ſpail, and crimſon'd in thy lethe.“ 
O world ! thou wait the foreſt to this hart; 
And this, indeed, O world, the heart of thee, 
How like a deer, ſtriken by many princes, 
Doſt thou here lic? 

Caf. Mark Antony, — 

Ant. Pardon me, Caius Caſſius: 
The enemies of Cæſat ſha!! ſay this; 
Then, in a friend, it is cold modeſty, 

Caſ. I blame you not for praiſing Cæſar ſo; 
But what compact mean you to hare with us 7 
Will you be prick'd in numer of our triends ; 
Or ſhall we on, and not depend on pou ? 


Ant, Therefore I took your hands; but was, indeed, 


Sway'd from the point, by looxing down on Ceſar, 
Friends am I with you all,3 and love you all; 
Upon this hope, that you ſhall give me reatons, 
Why, and wherein, Cæſar was dangerous, 

Bru, Or elſe were this a ſavage ſpeRacle ; 
Oar reaſons are ſo full of good regard, 
That were you, Antony, the fon of Cwſar, 
You ſhould be ſatisficd. 

Aut. That's all I ſeek: 
And am moreover ſuitor, that I may 
Produce his body to the market place; 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 
Speak in the order of his funeral. 

Bru. You ſhall, Mark Antony. 


Caf. Brutus, a word with you, — 
You 


un in thy lethe.] Lethe is uſed by many of the old trans 


2 


flators of novels, tor death, STEEVENS. 


* Thisgrammatical impropricty is (till ſo prevalent, as that the omiſſion 
of the anomalous S, would give ſome uncouthneſs to the found of an 


Otherwiſe familiar expremion. HEN LRV. 
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You know not what you do ; Do not conſent, Alle, 


That Antony ſpeak in his funeral: 
Know you how much the people may be mov'd 
Py that which he will utter ? 
Bru, By your pardon ;— 
I will myſelf into the pulpit firſt, 
And ſhow the reaſon of our Cæſar's death: 
What Antony ſhall ſpeak, I will proteſt 
He ſpeaks by leave and by permiſſion ; 
And that we are contented, Cæſar ſhall 
Have all true rites, and lawful ceremonies, 
It ſhall advantage more, than do us wrong, 
Caf, I know not what may tall; I like it not, 
Bru. Mark Antony, here, take you Cæſar's body. 
You ſhall not in your funeral ſpecch blame us, 
But ſpeak all good you can deviſe of Cæſar; 
And ſay, you do't by our permiſſion; 
Elfe ſhall you not have any hand at all 
About his funcral : And you ſhall ſpeak 
in the fame pulpit whereto I am going, 
Aſter my ſpeech is ended. 
An. Dc it ſo; 
I do defire no more. 
Bru, Prepare the body then, and follow vs, 


[ Exernt all but Antony. 


Aut. O, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 
"That I am meek and gentÞ> with theſe butchers! 
"Thou art the ruins of the nobleſt man, 

That ever lived in the tide of times.“ 

Woe to the hand that ſhed this coſtly blood! 
Over thy wounds now do I e 

Which, lite dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips, 
Jo beg the voice and utterance of my tongue ;— 
A curſe ſhall light upon the limbs of men ;3 


Dometſlick 
+ That is, in the courſe of times, Jon N oN. 
5 We thould read: 

line of men; 
. e. human race. WARBURTON» 
Sir Thomas Hanmer reads + 
—— kind hen; 
1 rathic > 
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* Domefſtick fury, and fierce civil ſtrife, 


ghall cumber all the parts of Italy: 

Flood and deſtruction hall be ſo in uſe, 

And dreadful objects fo familiar, 

That mothers ſhall but ſmile, when they behold 
Their infants quarter'd with the hands of war; 
All pity chok'd with cuſtom of fell dceds: 

And Cæſar's ſpirit, ranging for revenge, 

With Ate by his fide, come hot from kell, 
Chall in theſe confines, with a monarch's voice, 
Cry Haweck, © and let flip? the dogs of war; 
That this foul deed thall finell above the earth 
With carrion men, groaniag for burial, 


I rather think it ſhould be, 

— he lives of men; 
unleſs we read ; 

----- thcſe 'iymms of men; 

That is, e bizrdbounds ut men. The uncomaonneſs of the word 
yum cally made the Chatges JOHNSON, 

Antony means that a future curſe (hall commence in diſtempets ſeizing 
on the [08 if men and be ſucceeded by commotion, cruelty, and defolation 
all over Italy. STEEVENS- 

By men the ſpeaker means not mankind in general, but thoſe Romans 
whoſe attachment to the cauſe of the conſpirators, or wiſh to revenge 
Cæſu's death, would expoſ: them to winds in the civil wars which 
Antony ſuppoſes that event would give ite to — The generality of the 
curſe here pred'Qed, is limited by the ſubſequent words, -“ the parts of 
Italy, and * 1a eſe confines.” MaLoNE. 

A learned correſpondent [Sir Wiliiam Blackſtone] has informed me, 
that, in the military operations of old times, bawock was the word by which 
declaration was md, that no quarter ſhould be given. lonNSsORN. 

” This is a term belonging to the chate. Manwood, in his Foreſt Laus, 
c. xx. ſ. 9. ſays, that when any pourallee man doth find any 
ud beaſts of the foreſt in his poura'lce, that is in his one freehold lands, 
that he hath within the pourallee, he may der ie bis drgges after the 
wild bzaſtes, and hunt and chaſe them there, &c. Revv. 

Ss were contrivances of leather by which grey:cunds were reſtrained 
till the neceſlary moment of their diſiniſſion. STEEVENS. 

Jo lc ji a dog at a deer, &c. was the technical phraſe of Shakſpeare's 
time, 

By the dogs of war, as Mr, Tollet has elſewhere obſervcd, Shakſpeare 
probably meant i e, ſroord, and ſamine. MALON E. | 
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Futer a Servant. 


You ſerve OQavius Cæſar, do you not? 
Serv, ] do, Mark Antony. 
Ant, Car did write for him, to come to Rome. 
Serv, He dil receive his letters, and is coming: 
And bid me ſay to you by word of mouth,— 
O Cafar !— [ Seeing the body, 
Ant, Thy heart is big; get thee apart and weep, 
Paſſion, I fee, is catching ; for mine eyes, 
Seeing thoſe beads of ferrow ſtand in thine, 
Began to water, Is thy maſter coming ? 
Serv. He lies to-night within ſeven leagues of Rome. 
Aut. Poſt back with ſpeed, and tell him what hath chane'd ; 
Here is a mourning Rome, a dangerous Rome, 
No Rome of ſafety for Otiavins yet; 
Ilie hence, and tell him ſo, Yet, lay a while ; 
: hou ſhalt not back, till J have borne this corſe 
Into the market-place : there ſhall I try, 
In my oration, how the people take 
The cruel iſſue of theſe bloody men; 
According to the which, thou ſhalt diſcourſe 
o young Oktav ies cf the tate of things, 
Lend me your hand, [ Excunt, with CAESAR'S bedy, 


SCENE II. 
The fame, The Forum. 


Euter BxuTL S, aud Cass1 US, and a throng of Citizens, 


Cit, We will be ſatisfied; let us be ſatisfied, 
Bru, Then follow me, and give me audience, friends, — 
Caſſius, go you into the other ſtreet, 
And part the numbers, — 
Choſe that will hear me ſpeak, let them ſtay here; 
1 hoſe that will follow Callius, go with him; 
And publick reaſons ſhall be rendered 
Of Cæbar's death, 
1. Cit, Iwill hear Brutus ſpeak, 
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2. Ci. I will hear Caſſius; and compare their reaſons, 
When ſeverally we hear them rendered, 

[ Exit Cass tus, with ſome of the Citizens, BauTtus ges 

into the roſtrum, ; 

3. Cit. The noble Brutus is aſcended ; Silence! 

Bru, Be patient till the laſt, | - 
Romans, countrymen, and lovers!* hear me for my cauſe ; 
and be ſilent, that you may hear: believe me for mine honour 
and have reſpeR to mine honour, that you may believe: cen. 
ſure me in your wiſdom; and-awake your ſenſes, that you 
may the better judge. If there be any in this aſſembly, any 
dear friend of C:efar's, to him I ſav, that Brutus' love to 
C:efar was no leſs than his. If then that friend demand, why 
Brutus roſe againſt Cæſar, this is my anſwer, - Not that I 
loved Cæſar leſs, but that I loved Rome more. Had you 
rather Cæſar were living, and die all ſlaves; than that Caſac 
were dead, to live all free men? As Cæ ar loved me, I weep 
for him; as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he was valiant, 
I honour him: but, as he was ambitious, I New him: There 
15 tears, for his love; joy, for his fortune; honour, for his 

valour; 


There is no where, in all Shakſpeare's works a ſtronger proof of his 
nt being what we call a ſcholar than this; or of his not knowing any thing 
of the genius of learned antiquity. This ſpeech of Brutus is wrote in 
i:mication of his famed laconic brevity, and is very fine in its kind; but 
no more like that brevity, than his times were like Brutus's. The antient 
laconic brevity was ſimple, natural, and eaſy; this is quaint, artificial, 
gingling, and abounding with forced antithefes, In a word, a brevity, that 
for 11s falſe eloquence would have ſuited any character, and for its good 
{-nſe would have become the greateſt of our author's time; but yet, in a 
g of declaiming, that fits as ill upon Brutus as our authors trowſers or 
Coilar- band would have done. WARBURTON. 

I cannot agree with Warburton that this ſpeech is very fine in its kind. 
I can ſee no degree of excellence in it, but think it a very paltry ſpeech tor 
ſo great a man, on ſo great an occaſion. Yet Shakſpeare has judiciouſly 
adopted in it the ſtyle of Brutus—the pointed ſentences and laboured 
brevity wiich he is ſaid to have affected. M. Maso. 

This artificial jingle of ſhort ſentences was affected by moſt of the 
orators in Shakſpeare's time, whether in the pulpit or at the bir. The 


ſoeech of Brutus may therefore be regarded rather as an imitation of the 


ſelſe eloquence then in vogue than as a ſpecimen of laconlek brevity. 
STEEVENS. 
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valour; and death, for his ambition. Who is here ſo baſe, 
that would be a bondman? If any, ſpeak; for him have I 
oſtended. Who is here ſo rude, that would not be a Roman? 
Tf any, ſpeak ; for him have I offended, Who is here ſo vile, 
that will not love his country ? If any, ſpear ; for him have 
I offended. I pauſe for a repiy, 

Cin. None, Brutus, none. [ /everal ſpeaking at once, 

Bru. Ihen none have I offended. I have done no more to 
Czfar, than you ſhould do to Brutus. The queſtion of his 
death is cnroll'd in the Capitol: his glory not extenuated, 


wherein he was worthy ; nor his offences enforced, for which 
he ſuffer'd death, 


Enter AXTONY and Others, with Cæſar's body. 


Here comes his body, mourn'd by Mark Antony: who, 
though he had no hand in his death, ſhall receive the beneÞt 
of his dying, a place in the common-wealth ; As which of 
you ſhall not? With this I depart ; That, as I ſlew my beſt 
tover for the good of Rome, I have the ſame dagger for my- 
ſelf, when it ſhall pleaſe my country to need my death, 

Cit. Live, Brutus, live! live! 

1. Cit. Bring him with triumph home unto his houſe, 

2. Cit, Give him a ſtatue with his anceſtors. 

3. Cit. Let him be Cæſar. 

4. Cit. Cæſar's better parts 
Shall now be crown'd in Brutus. 

1. Cit, We'll bring him to his houſe with ſhouts and 

clamours, 

Bru, My countrymen, — 

2, Cit. Peace; ſilence! Brutus ſpeaks, 

1. Cit, Peace, ho! | 

Bru. Good countrymen, let me depart alone, 
And, for my ſake, ſtay here with Antony : 

Jo grace to Cæſar's corpſe, and grace his ſpeech | 
Tending to Cæſar's glories; which Mark Antony, 4 
By our permiſſion is aliow'd to make, F 
I do entreat you, not a man depart, 2 
Save I alone, till Antony have ſpoke. | [ Exits 

1. Cit. Stay, ho! and let us hear Mark Antony, x 
3. Cit, Let him go up into the publick chair; 


Wen 
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We'll hear him: — Noble Antony go up. 
Ant. For Brutus' ſake, I am beholden to you, 
4. Cit. What does he ſay of Brutus? 
„ He ſays, for Brutus' ſac, 
He finds himſelf beholden to us all. 
4. Cit, Twere beſt he ſpeak no harm of Brutus here. 
1. Cit, This Cæſar was a tyrant, 
3. Cit; Nay, that's certain: 
Ve are bleſs'd, that Rome is rid of him. 
2. Ci. Peace; let us hear what Antony can ſay. 
Ant. You gentle Romans, — 
Cit. Peace, ho ! let us hear him. 
Aut. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears; 
I come to bury Cæſar, not to praiſe him. 
The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones; 
So let it be with Cæſur. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you, Cæſar was ambitious: 
It it were ſo, it was a grievous fault; 
And grievouſly hath Cæſar anſwer'd it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the reſt, 
(For Brutus 1s an honourable man; 
So are they all, all honourable men ;) 
Come I to ſpeak in Cæſar's funeral, 
He was my friend, faithful and juſt to me: 
Put Brutus ſays, he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
He hath brought many captives hone to Rome, 
Vhoſe ranſoms did the general coffers fill: 
Did this in Cæſar ſeem ambitious? 
When that the poor have cried, Cæſar hath wept ; 
Ambition ſhould be made of ſterner ſtuff; 
Yet Brutus ſays, he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable man, 
You all did fee, that, on the Lupercal, 
I thrice prefented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuſe. Was this ambition ? 
Yet Brutus ſays, he was ambitious ; 
And, ſure, he is an honourable man, 
{ fpeak not to diſprove what Brutus ſpoke, 
Ds But 
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But here I am to ſpeak what I do know. Th 
You all did love him once, not without cauſe; 
What cauſe witholds you then to mourn for him? 
O judgement, thou art fled to brutiſh beaſts, 
And men have loſt their reaſon !— Bear with me; 
My heart is in the coffin there with Cæſar, 
And ] mutt pauſe till it come back to me. 
1. Cir, Methinks, there is much reafon in his ſayings, 
2. Cit, If thou conſider rightly of the matter, 
Cæſar has had great wrong. 
3. Cit. Has he, maſters ? 
I tear, there will a worſe come in his place, 
4. Cit, Mark'd ye his words? He would not take the 
crown; 
Therefore 'tis certain, he was not ambitious, 
1. Cit. It it be found fo, ſome will dear abide it. 
2 Cit, Poor ſoul! his eyes are red as fire with weeping. 
3 Cit, There's not a nobler man in Rome, than Antony, 
4. Ci. Now mark him, he begins again to ſpeak. 
Ant. But yeſterday the word of Cæſar might 
Have ſtood againſt the world: now lies he there, 
And none ſo poor 9 to do him reverence, 
O matters! if | were diſpos'd to flir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 
i ſhould do brutus wrong, and Caſſius wrong, 
ho, you all know, are honourable men: 
I will not dothem wrong ; I rather chooſe 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myſelf, and you, 
han will wrong ſuch honourable men: 
Hut here's a parchment, with the ſeal of Cæſar, 
I found it in his cloſet, 'tis his will: 
Let but the commons hear this teſtament, 
(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read,) 
And they would go and kifs dead Cæſar's wounds, 
And dip their napkins * in his ſacred blood; 


oo 


Vea, 
9 The meaneſt man is now too high to do reverer.ce to Cæſar. 
Jon Nso. 3” 
2 J. e. their handkerehiefs. 7apery was the ancient term for all kinds N 
of linen. SrEEZVENSV. þ 
Naſ lin is the northern term for bandlerchief, and is uſed in this ſenſe at | 
this day in Scotland. Our autavor frequently utes the word. MALONEs 
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Lea, beg a hair of him for memory, 
And, dy ing, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy, 
Unto their iſſue. | 
4. Cit, We'll hear the will: Read it, Mark Antony, 
Cit. Ihe will, the will; we will hear Cæſar's will. 
Aut. Have patience, gentle friends, I muſt not read it; 
It is not meet you know how Cæſar lov'd you, 
You are not wood, you are not ſtones, but men; 
And, being men, hearing the will of Cæſar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad: 
"Tis good you know not that you are his heirs ; 
For if you ſhould, O, what would come of it! 
4. Cit, Read the will ; we will hear it, Antony ; 
You ſhall read us the will; Cæſar's will. 
Ant. Will you be patient? Will you ſtay a while ? 
I have o'er-ſhot my ſelf, to tell you of it. 
] tear, I wrong the honouradle men, | i] 
Whoſe daggers have ſtabb'd Cæſar: I do fear it. þ 
4. Crit. They were traitors : Honourable men! | 
Cit. The will! the teſtament! | 
2. Cit, They were villains, murderers; The will! read 
the will! 
Ant, You will compel me then to read the will? 
Then make a ring about the corpſe of Cæſar, 
And let me ſhow you him that made the will. 
Shall I deſcend ? And will you give me leave? 
Cit, Come down. 
2. Cit, Deſcend. [ He comes down from the pulpit, 
z. Cit. You ſhall have leave, 
Cit. A ring; ſtand round. 
1. Cit. Stand from the hearſe, ſtand from the body. 


2. Cit. Room for Antony ;—molt noble Antony. #4 
Aut, Nay, preſs not ſo upon me; ſtand far of, 10 
Cit, Stand back ! room! bear back! | 4 
Ant. If you have tears, prepare to ſhed them now. a 
You all do know this mantle; I remember 1 
The firſt time ever Ceſar put it on; i 


"Twas on a ſummer's evening, in his tent; 
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That day he overcame the Nervii :— 
Look! in this place, ran Caſſius' dagger through: 
See, What a rent the cnvious Caſca made: 
Through this, the well-beloved Brutus {tabb'd ; 
And, as he pluck'd his curſed ſteel away, 
Mark how the blood of Cæſar follow'd it! 
As ruſhing out of doors, to be refolv'd 
If Brutus ſo unkindly knock'd, or no; 
For Brutus, as you know, was Cæſar's angel: 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Cæſar lov'd him! 
This was the moſt unkindeſt cut of all: 
For when the noble Cæſar ſaw him ſtab, 
Ingratitude, more ſtrong than traitors' arms, 
Quite vanquiſh'd him: then burit his mighty heart; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 
Even at the baſe of Pompey's ſtatua, 
Which all the while ran blood, great Cafar fell. 
O, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! | 
Then I, and vu, and all of us fell down, 
Whilſt bloody treaſon flouriſh'd 3 over us, 
O, now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity : theſe are gracious drops. 
Kind ſouls, what, weep you, when you but behold 
Our Cæſar's veiture wounded ? Look you here, 
Here is himſelf, marr'd, as you ſee, with traitors.* 
1. Cit, O piteous ſpectacle! | 
2. Cit, O noble Cafar! 
3. Cit. O woful day! 
4. Ci, O traitors, villains! 
1. Cit. O moſt bloody fight! 
2. Cit, We will be reveng'd : revenge; about,—ſcck,- 
burn,—fire,—kill,—ſlay !—let not a traitor live, 
Ant. Stay, countrymen. 
1. Cit. 
2 The image ſeems to be, that the blood of Ceſar flew upon the fatury 
and trickled down it, Joh NsOox. 
3 i. c. flouriſhed the ſword, STEZvENs. 
4 Is the impreſſion of pity, STEEVENS, 


To war ſeems to have anciently ſignified to lacerate, Marons, 
To zar ſometimes ſignifies to deface, and ſometimes to deftray, 
OTEEVENS. 
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1, Crt. Peace there: Ilcar the noble Antony. 

2. Cit, We'll hear him, we'll foilow him, we'll dic with 
him. 

Ant, Good friends, ſweet friends, let me not ſtir you up 
To ſuch a ſudden flood of mutiny. 

They, that have done this deed, are honourable ; 

What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 

That made them do it; they are wiſe, and honourable, 

And will. no doubt, with reaſons anſwer you. 

I come not, friends, to ſteal away your hearts; 

J am no orator, as Brutus is: 

But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 

That love my friend; and that they know full well 

That gave me publick leave to ſpeak of him. 

For I have neither wit,® nor words, nor worth, 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of ſpecch, 

To fiir men's blood: I only ſpeak right on; 

] tell you that, which you yourſelves do know ; | 
Show you ſweet Cæſar's wounds, poor, poor dumb mouths, 
And bid them ſpeak for me: But were 1 Brutus, 0 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony Wl 
Would ruffle up your ſpirits, and put a tongue } 
In every wound of Cæſar, that ſhould move 

The ſtones of Rome to riſe and mutiny. 

Cit, We'll mutiny, 

1. Cit. We'll burn the houſe of Brutus. 

3. Cit. Away then, come, ſeek the conſpirators, 

Aut, Yet hear me, countrymen ; yet hear me ſpeak. 

Cit, Peace, ho! Hear Antony, moſt noble Antony. 

Ant. Why friends, you go to do you know not what: 
Wherein hath Cæſar thus deſerv'd your loves? | 
Alas, you know not: ! mutt tell you then; — 

You have forgot the will I told you of, 
Cit. Moſt true ;—the will ; let's ſtay, and hear the will. 
Ant. Here is the will, and under Cæſar's ſeal, i 
| To * 


6 The firſt folio (and, I believe, through a miſtake of the preſs) has x 
aurit, which in the ſecond folio was properly changed into=noit; Dr, John 4 
lon, however, ſuppoſes that by tris was meant a „ penned and premedi- th 
tated oration.” STEEVENS, * 


To every Roman citizen he gives, 
To every ſeveral man, ſeventy five drachmas.“ 
2, Cit, Moſt noble Cæſat We'll revenge his death, 
3. Cit, O royal Cafar ! 
Ant. Hear me with paticnce, 
Cit. Peace, ho! : 
Ant. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 
His private arhours, and new-planted orchards, 
On this fide J'iber;s he hat! left them you, 
And to your heirs for ever; common pleaſures, 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourſelves. 
Here was a Cæſar: When comes ſuch another ? 
1. Cit, Never, never Come, away, away: 
We'll burn his body in the holy place, 
And with the brands fire the traĩtors' houſes, 
Take up the body.“ 
2, Cit, Go, fetch fire, 
3. Cit. Pluck down benches. 
4. Cit. Pluck down forms, win lows, any thing. 
Ex- nk Citizens, with the boy, 
Ant. Now let it work: Miſchief, chou art afoot, 
Take thou what courſe thou wilt !-- How now, fellow? 


7 Adrachma was a Greek coin, the ſame as the Roman denier, of the 
value of four ſeſterces, 7d. ob. STEEVENS, 
> The ſcene is here in the Forum near the Capitol, and in the moſt 
frequented part of the city; but Cæſar's gardens were very remote from 
that quarter: 
Trans Tiberim /onge cubat is, prope Cæſaris hortos, 
fays Horace: and both the Naumachia and gardens of Ceſar were ſeparated 
from the main city by the river; and lay out wide, on a line with Mount 
Janiculum. Our author therefore certainly wrote: 
On that ſide Tiber; 
and Plutarch, whom Shakſpeare very diligently ſtudied, in The Lg of 
Marcus Brutus, ſpeaking of Cœſar's will, expreſsly ſays, That he left to the 
publick his gardens, and walks, beyond the Tiber. PnzonALop. 
This emendation has been adopted by the fubſequent editors 3 but hear 
the old tranſlation, where Ch:tſpear”®s fludy lay. © He bequeathed unto 
every citizen of Rome ſeventy-five drachmas a man, and hz left his gat- 
dens and arbours unto the people, which he had on Ci: fide of the river | 
Liber.“ FARMER. N 


Euter | 
* 


Enter a Servant, 


Serv, Sir, Octavius is already come to Rome, 
Aut. Where is he? 
Serv. He and Lepidus are at Cæſat's houſe, 
Ant, And thither will I ſtraight to viſit him: 
He comes upon a wiſh, Fortune is merry, 
And in this mood will give us any thing. 
Serv. I heard him fay, Brutus and Caſſius 
Are rid like madmen through the gates of Rome, 
Aut. Belike, they had ſome notice of the people, 
How I had mov'd them. Bring me to Oftavius, [ Frerats 


SCENE III. 
The ſame, A Street, 
Euler CIN NA the Poet. 


Cin. 1 dreamt to-night, that I did feaſt with Cæſar, 
And things unluckily 2 my fantaſy :* 
J have no will to wander forth of doors, X 
Yet ſomething leads me forth. 


Euter Citizens. 


1. Cit, What is your name? 

2. Cit, Whither are you going? 

3. Cit, Where do you dwell ? 

4. Cit, Are you a married man, or a bachelor? 

2. Cit, Anſwer every man directly. 

1. Cit, Ay, and briefly, 
4. Cit. Ay, and wiſely. 

J Cite Ay, and truly, you were heſt. 

Cin. What is my name? Whither am [ going! ? Where do 
dwell? Am I a married man, or a bachelor? Then to 


anſwer 
I learn from an old black letter treatiſe on Fortune telling, &c. that 
| to dream * of being at banquets, betokeneth misfortune," &. 
h STEEVENS. 
? is e. Cucumſtances opprels my fancy with an il!-omen'd weight. 
STEEVENS. 


—— 
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anſwer every man directly, and briefly, wiſely, and truly. 
Wiſely I ſay, I am a bachelor, 

2. Cit, 'I'bat's as much as to ſay, they are fools that 
marry :— You'll bear me a bang for that, I fear, Proceed; 
directly. 

Cin. Directh., I am going to Cæſat's funeral. 

1. Ci. As a friend, or an enemy ? 

Cin. As a friend, 

2. Cit, That matter is anſwer'd directly. 

4. Ci. For your dwelling, —biiefly, 

Cir, Briefly, I dwell by the Capitol. 

5. Cit. Your name, fir, truly. 

Cin. Truly, my name is Cinna. 

1. Ci:, Tear him to pieces, he's a conſpirator. 

Cin. I am Cinna the poet, I am Cinna the poet. 

4. Cit, Tear him for his bad verſes, tear him for his bad 
verſes, 

Cin. 1 am not Cinna the conſpirator, 

4+ ©it, It is no matter, his name's Cinna; pluck bol bis 
naine out of his heart, and turn him going, 

3- Ci. Tear him, tear him. Come, brands, ho! ſire- 
brands, To Brutus, to Caſſius'; burn all. Some to Decius' 
houſe, and ſome to Caſca's; ſome to Ligarius': away; go. 

| . Eacuut. 


ACT-IV SCENE: I 
The eme. A Room ia Antony's houſe,3 
Ax roN Y, OcTavivus, ad LEPIDUS, ſeated at a table, 


Ant, Theſe many then ſhall die; their names are prick'd, 
Od. Your brother too mutt die; Conſent you, pions ? 
** 


3 Mr. Rowe, and Mr, Pope after him, have mark'd the ſc ne here to 
be at Rome. The old copies ſay nothing of the place. Shakſpcare, I 
dare fiy, knew trom Plutarch, that theſe triumvirs met, upon the pro- 
ſcription, in a little iſland z which Appian, who is more particular, lays, 
lay near 21utinay upon the river Lavinius, TRCOBAT D. 
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Zeþ, I do conſent. 
Od. Prick him down, Antony. 
Lep. Upon condition Publius ſhall not live,“ 
Who is your ſiſter's ſon, Mark Antony, 
Aut. He ſhall not live; look, with a ſpot I damn him, 


But, Lepidus, go you to Cæſar's houſe; 


Fetch the will hither, and we will determine 
How to cut off ſome charge 1n legacies, 


Lep. What, ſhall I ind you here? 
O. Or here, or at 


The Capitol. [ Exit Lips. 
Aut. "This is a flight unmeritable man, 

Meet to be ſent on errands :; Is it fit, 

The three-fold world divided, he ſhould ſtand 

One of the three to ſhare it ? 


OF, 


A (mall iſland in the little river Rhenus near Bononia. HAN UE. 

So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarch: *5 Thereuppon all chice met 
together (to wete, Czar, Antonius, & Lepidus) in an iſland eauyroned 
round about with a little river, & there remayned three day es together. 
Now as tou:hing all other matters, they were eaſily agre d, & did devide 
ali the empire of Rome betwene them, as if it had bene their one inhe- 
ritance, But yet they could hardiy agree whom chey would put to d-aih: 
for euery one of them would kill their enemics, and ſww- their Knſmen 
and friends. Yet at length, giving place to their greedy d-fire to be 
reuenged of their enemies, they ſpurned all reverence of blood and holi- 
nes of friendſhip at their feete. For Cæſar left Cicero to Antonius? will, 
Antonius a'fo forlooke Lucius Cæſar, who was his vncie by his mother: 
and both of them together ſuffred Lepidus to kill his own brother Paulus.“ 
That Shakſpeare, however, meant the ſcene to be at Rome, may be 
inferred from what almoſt immediately follows: 

„% Lep. What, ſhall I find you here? 
«« Oct. Or here, or at the Capitol.“ STEEZVENs. 

The paſſage quoted by Steevens, clearly proves that the ſcene ſhould be 
laid in Rome. M. Maso. 

It is manifeſt that Shas fpeare intended the ſcene to be at Rome, and 
therefore I have placed it in Antony's houſe. MALON x. 

+ Mr, Upton has ſufficiently proved that the poet made a miſtake as 


to this character mentioned by Lepidus. Lucius, not Publius, was the | 
perſon meant, why wa uncle by the mother's ſide, to Mark Antony; and 9 
ia conſequence of this, he concjudes that Shakſpeare wrote: | | p 
Yu are his ſiſter's fon, Mark Artany. f 
The miſtake, however, is more like the miſtake of the author, than of 
his tranſcriber or printer. STEEVENS. 
? 1, e. condemn him. STEEVENS» n 
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Cd. So you thought bim: 
And took his voice who ſhould be prick'd to die, 
In our black ſentence and proſcription. 

Ant, Octavius, I have ſeen more days than you: 
And though we lay theſe honours on this man, 

To eaſe ourſclves of divers Nanderous loads, 

He ſhall but bear them as the afs bears gold, 

o groan and ſweat under the buſineſs, 

Either led or driven, as we point the way; 

And having brought our treaſure where we will, 
Then take we down his load, and turn kim oF, 
Like to the empty aſs, to ſhake his ears, 

And graze in commons, 

OZ. You may do your will; 
Put he's a tried and valiant ſoldier, 

Ant. So is my horſe, Octavius; and, for that, 

I do appoint him fore of provender. 

It is a creature that I teach to fight, 

To wind, to ſtop, to run directly on; 

His corporal motion govern'd by my ſpirit. 

And, in ſome taſte, is Lepidus but fo ; 

He muit be taught, and train'd, and bid go forth; 

A barren-ſpirited fellow; one that feeds 

On objects, arts, and imitations ® 

Which, out of uſe, and ſtal'd by other men, 

Begin his faſhion :7 Do not talk of him, 

But as a property.“ And now, Octavius, 

Liſten great things, —Brutus and Caſſius, 

Are levying powers: we mult ſtraight make head: 

Therefore let our alliance be combin'd, 

Our belt friends made, and our beſt means ſtretch'd out; 

And let us preſently go fit in council, 

How covert matters may be beſt difclos'd, 

And open perils ſureſt anſwered, 4 
. 


Ol jects means, in Sbak ſpeare's language, whatever is preſented to 
the eyc. MALONE. 

7 Shaklpeare has already woven this cirzumſtance into the character of 
Juſtice Shallow: He came ever in the rearward t the faſhion 
and ſung thoſe tunes that he heard the carmen whiſtle,” STEEvVENS. 

» 1,0 as a thing quite at our d:ſpoſal, and to be treated as we pleaſes, 

: DTEEVENS, 


Ir 
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OF. Let us do ſo: for we are at the ſtake," 
And bay'd about with many enemies; 
And ſome, that ſmile, haye in their hearts, I fear, 


Millions of miſchict. ; [ Exennt, 


SCENE II. 
B-fore Bratus' tent, in the camp near Sardis. 


Drum. Enter Brutus, Lucius, Lucivs, and Soldiers; 
TitixNIus and PIN DARUs meeting them, 


Bru. Stand here, 
Luc. Give the word, ho! and fland, 
Bru. What now, Lucilius? is Caſſius near? 
Luc. He is at hand; and Pindarus is come 
To do you ſalutation from his maſter ? 
| [PiNDARUS gives a letter to BRUTUS, 
Bru. He greets me well, Your malter, Pindarus, 
In, his own change, or by ill officers,* 


Hath 


9 An allufion to b-ar-baiting. STEEVENS. 

2 The ſenſ: of which is this, Eitber your maſter, by the change of bis 
virtuous nature, or hy his officers abuſing the porver be bad intruſted to them, 
tath dne ſ me things I could wiſh undone, This implies a doudt which of 
the two was the caſ-, Vet, immediately after, on Pindarus's ſaying, 
His maſter was full of regard and honour, he replies, Heis not deubted. To 
reconcile this we ſhould read: 

Ii bis 620n charge, er by ill officers, 
i. e. Either by thiſe under hs immediate command, or under the command of bis 
lieutenants, who had abuſed their truſt, Charge is ſo uſual a word in Shale- 
ſp2ait, to fignify the forces committed to the truſt of a commander, that I 

think it necd'efs to give any inſtances. WARBURTON, 

Ine arguments tor the change propoicd are infufficient. Brutus could 
not but know whether the.wrongs committed were done by thoſe who were 
immediately under the command of Catlius, or thoſe under his officers, 
The anſwer of Brutus to the ſervant is only an act of artful civility ; his 
queſtion to Lucilius proves, that his ſuſpicion {till continued. Yet 1 
cannot but ſuſpect a corruption, and would read: 

In bis exon cbange, er by ill offices, —, 

This is, either changing his , clination of bimelf, or by the il offices and 
bad influences of others. Jouxs0N. 

Surely alteration is unneceffary, In the ſubſequent conference Brutus 
Snarges both Caſhus and his cer Lucius Pella, with corruption. | 

STFEVENSs 
6 Brutus 
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Hath given me ſome worthy cauſe to wiſh 
Things done, undone : but, if he be at hand, 
] ſhall be ſatisfied, 

Pin. J do not doubt, 
But that my noble maſter will appear 
Such as he 1s, full of regard, and honour. 

Bru. He is not doubted. —A word, Lucilius ; 
How he receiv'd you, let me be reſolv'd. 

Luc. Wich courteſy, and with reſpect enough; 
But not with ſuch familiar inſtances, 
Nor with ſuch free and friendly conference, 
As he hath us'd of old, 

Bra. | Thou haft deſcrib'd 
A hot friend cooling : Ever note, Lucilius, 
When love begins to ſicken and decay, 
It uſeih an enforced ceremony. 
There are no tricks in plain and ſimple faith: 
But hollow men, like horſes hot at hand, 
Make gallant ſhow and promiſe of their mettle: 
But when they ſhould endure the bloody ſpur, 
They fall their creſts, and, like deceitful jades, 
Sink in the trial. Comes his army on? 

Luc. 'I hey mean this night in Sardis to be quarter'd ; 
The greater part, the horſe in general, 
Are come with Caſſius. [ March within, 

Bru. Hark, he is arriy'd ;— 
March gently on to meet him, 


Enter CAss us and Soldiers, 


Caf. Stand, ho! 
| Bru. Stand, ho! Speak the word along. 
Within, Stand. | 
Within, Stand. 
Within. Stand. 
Caſ. Moſt noble brother, you have done me wron g. 
Nrn. 
Brutus immediately after ſays to Lucilius, when he hears his account of 
the manner in which he had been received by Caſſi us, 
© Thou haſt deſcrib'd 
& A bot friend cooling,” 
That is, the charge which Brutus complains of. M. Ma tox. 
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Bru. Judge me, you gods! Wrong I mine enemies? 
And, if not ſo, how ſhould I wrong a brother? 
Caf. Brutus, this ſober form of yours hides wrongs ; 
And when you do them | 
Bru. Caſhus, be content, 
Speak your griefs3 ſofily,-I do know you well ;— 
Before the eyes of both our armies here, 
Which ſhould perceive nothing but love from us, 
Let us not wrangle : Bid them move away; 
Then in my tent, Caſſius, enlarge your griets, 
And I will give you audience. 
Ca. | Pindarus, 
Bid our commanders lead their charges off 
A little from this ground, 
Bru, Lucilius, do the like; and let no man 
Come to our tent, till we have done our conference, 
Let Lucius and Titinius guard our door, [ Excunts 


SCENE III. 
Within the tent of Brutus, 
Lucius and Titinius at fome diſtance fram it, 
Enter Bxurus and CAsslus. 


Caſ. That you have wrong'd me, doth appear in this: 
You have condemn'd and noted Lucius Pella, 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians; 
Wherein, my letters, praying on his fide, 
Becauſe I knew the man, were lighted off. 
Bru, You wrong'd yourſelf, to write in ſach a caſe, 
| Caf. In ſuch a time as this, it is not meet 
| Tat every nice offence 4 ſhould bear his comment, 
Bru, Let me tell you, Caſſius, you yourſelf 
Are much condemn'd to have an itching palm; 
To fell and mart your offices for gold, 
To undeſervers. 


3 i. e. your grie vances. MATETON E. 
* i. e. ſmall trifling offence. War BURTON. 
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Caſe I an itching palm? 

You know, that you are Brutus that ſpeak this, 

Or, by the gods, this ſpeech were elſe your latt. 4 
Bru, The name of Caſſius honours this corruption, 

And chaſtiſement doth therefore hide his head, 
Ca/. Chaſtiſement! | | 
Bru, Remember March, the ides of March remember ! N 

Did not great Julius bleed for juſtice' ſake ? 13 

What villain touch'd his body, that did ſtab, l 

And not for juſtice?s What, ſhall one of us, | 5 

| hat ſtruck the foremoſt man of all this world, 9 

| But for ſupporting robbers ; ſhall we now 

Contaminate our fingers with baſe bribes ? 

And ſell the mighty ſpace of our large honours, 

For ſo much traſh, as may be graſped thus ?— 

] had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 

Than ſuch a Roman, 

Caſ. Brutus, bay not me, 

I'll not endure it: you forget yourſelf, 

Jo hedge me 1n;* I am a folder, I, 

| Older in practice, abler than yourſelf 

| Jo make conditions.” | 

Bru, Go to; you're not, Caſſius. 

Caf. I am. 

Bru, I ſay, you are not. 

| Caf. Urge me no more, I ſhall forget myſelf; 

Have mind upon your health, tempt me no further. | 
Bru, Away, {light man! 

i : Caf. 1s't poſſible? 

{ Bru. | Hear me, for I will ſpeak, 

i Muſt I give way and room to your raſh choler ? 

Shall 1 be frighted, when a madman ſtares ? 

Ca/. O ye gods! ye gods! Muſt lendureall this? | 
Brg, | 
5 This queſtion is far from implying that any of thoſe who touch'd 

Cœſar's body, were villains. On the contrary, it is an indirect way of 

afl-rting that there was not one man among them, who was baſe enough ta 

ſtab him for any cauſe but that of juſtice, MA. oN E. 
© That is, tolimit my authority by your dire tion or cenſure, 

; | JounsoN. | 
7 That is, to know on what terms it is fit to confer the offices which | mi 
are at my diſpeſal. JohN. 
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Bra, All this? ay, more: Fret, till your proud heart 
break; 
Go, ſhow your ſlaves how cholerick you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble, Muſt I budge? 
Muſt I obſerve you? Mutt I ſtand and crouch 
Under your teſty humour ? By the gods, 
You ſhall digeſt the venom of your ſpleen, 
Though it do ſplit you: for, from this day forth, 
I'll os you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 
When you are waſpiſh. 
Co. Is it come to this? 
Bru. You ſay, you are a better ſoldier: 
Let it appear ſo; make your vaunting true, 
And it ſhall pleaſe me well: For mine own part, 
I ſhall be glad to learn of noble men. 
Caf. You wrong me every way, you wrong me, Brutus; 
I ſaid, an elder ſoldier, not a better : 
Did I ſay, better ? 
Bru, If you did, I care not. 
Ca. When Cæſar liv'd, he durſt not thus have mov'd me. 


Bru, Peace, peace; you durſt not fo have tempted him. 
Ca/. I durſt not? 


Bru. No. 
Ca/. What? durſt not tempt him? 
Bru. For your lite ycu durſt not, 


Caſ. Do not preſume too much upon my love, 
I may do that I ſhall be ſorry for. 
Bru, You have done that you ſhould be ſorry for. 
There is no terror, Cailius, in your threats; 
For | am arm'd ſo ſtrong in honeſty, 
"That they paſs by me as the idle wind, 
Which ] reſpect not, I did fend to you 
For certain ſums of gold, which you deny'd me; — 
For I can raiſe no money by vile means: 
By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peaſants their vile traſh, 
Ex 
5 This is a noble ſentiment, altogether in charater, and ex! rod in a 
manner inimitably happy. For to zug, implics both toget wjſ{ y, ard 
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By any indireQtion. 1 did ſend 

To you for gold to pay my legions, 

Which you deny'd me: Was that done like Caſſius? 
Should | have anſwer'd Caius Caſſius ſo? 

When Marcus Brutus grows ſo covetous, 

To lock ſuch raſcal counters from his friends, 

Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts, 

Daſh him to pieces! 


Caf. I deny'd you not, 
Bru, You did. : 
Caf. I did not :—he was but a fool, 


That brought my anſwer back, - Brutus hath riv'd my heart: 
A friend ſhould bear his friend's infirmities, 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

Bra, I do not, till you practiſe them on me. 

Caf. You love me not. 

Bru, I do not like your faults. 

C. A friendly eye could never ſee ſuch faults. 

Bru, A flatterer's would not, though they do appear 
As huge as high Olympus, 

Caj. Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come, 
Revenge yourſelves alone on Caſſius, 
For Caſſius is aweary of the world: 
Hated by one he loves; brav'd by his brother; 
Check'd like a bondman ; all his faults obſerv'd, 

Set in a note- book, learn'd, and conn'd by rote, 6 

Jo caſt into my teeth. O, I could weep 
My ſpirit from mine eyes! — here is my dagger, 
And here my naked breaſt; within, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus' mine, richer than gold: 


If 


to uſe force in getting; and bard hands ſignify both the peaſant's great 
labour and peins in acquiring, and his great unwillingneſs to quit his hold. 
WarBURTONe. 

I do not believe that Shakſpeare, when he wrote bard bands in this place, | 
had any deeper meaning than the following line in A Midſummer Night 's | 
Dream: 

c Hard- banded men that work in Athens here.“ 
| HotT WHITE. 

9 The meaning is this: I do not look for your faults, I only ſee them, 
and mention them with vehemence, when you force them into my 
notice, by praiſing tbem en me. Jon xsox. 
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If that thou be'ſt a Roman, take it forth ;* 

I, that deny'd thee gold, will give my heart: 

Strike, as thou didſt at Cæſar; for, I know, 

When thou did& hate him worſt, thou lov'dit him better 

Than ever thou lov'dſt Caſſius. 

Bru. Sheath your dagger : 

Be angry when you will, it ſhall have ſcope; 

Do what you will, diſhonour ſhall be humour, 

O Caſſius, you are yoked with a lamb | 

That carries anger, as the flint bears fire ; 

Who, much enforced, ſhows a haſty ſpark, 

And ſtraight is cold again. 

Caf. Hath Caſſius liv'd 

To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 

When grief, and blood ill-temper'd, vexeth him. 
Bru. When | ſpoke that, | was il] -temper'd too, 
Caf. Do you confeſs ſo much? Give me your hand, 
Bru, And my heart too. 

Caf. O Brutus! — 
Bru. | What's the matter? 
Caf. Have you not love enough to bear with me, 

When that raſh humour, which my mother gave me, 

Makes me forgetful ? | 
Bru, Yes, Caſſius ; and, henceforth, 

When you are over-earneſt with your Brutus, 

He'll think your mother chides, and leave you ſo, 

[ Norſe wvirhing 
Peer. [within] Let me go in to ſee the generals; 
There is ſome grudge between them, tis not meet 
'They be alone, 
Luc, — You ſhall not come to them, 
Poet, ¶ within, } Nothing but death ſhall Ray me. 


2 I think he means only, that he is ſo far from avarice, when the cauſe 
of his country requires liberality, that if any man ſhould wiſh for his heart, 
he would not need enforce his deſire any otherwiſe, than by ſhowing that 
he was a Roman, jon Nx SON. | 

This ſeems only a form of adjuration like that of Brutus, p. 78: 

«© Now, 8s you are 4 Reman, tell me true.” Nacxs rox x. 
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Euter Poet. 


Ca. How now? What's the matter? 

Poet, For ſhame, you generals; What do you mean? 
Love, and be friends, as two ſuch men ſhould be; 
For I have ſeen more years, I am fare, than ye, 

Caſ. Ha, ha; how vilely doth this cynick rhime ! 

Bru, Get yoũ hence, ſirrah; ſaucy fellow, hence. 

Ca/. Bear with him, Brutus; 'tis his faſhion. 

Bru, Lil know his humour, when he knows his time: 
What ſhould the wars do with ſuch jigging fools 23 
Companion, hence.“ 


Ca). | Away, away, be gone, Exit Poets | 


3 J. e. with theſe filly poets. A jig ſigniſied, in our author's time, a 
metrical compoſition, as well as a dance. S0, in tae prologue to Fietcher's 
Fair Maid of the Inn: 

% A jiz ſhall be clapp'd at, and every rhyme 
„ Prais'd and applauded by à clamorous chime.” 

A modern editor, (Mr. Capell,) who, after having devoted the greater 
part of his life to the Rudy of old books, appears to hav- been extremely 
ignorant of ancient Engliſh literature, not knowing this, for jiggirg, reals 
(after Mr. Pope,) gingling. His work exhibits above Vine Hundred alte- 
rations of the genuine text, equally capricious and unwarrantable, 

This editor, of whom it was juſtly id by the late Biſhop of Gloceſter, 
that (4 be bad bung bin ſe f in chains over our poet's greve,” having boaſted 
in his preface, that „ his emendations of the text were at leaſt equal in 
number to thoſs of all the other editocs and commentators put together,“ ] 
ſome years ago had the curioſity to look into his volumes with this particular 
view. On examination I then found, that, of three hundied and twenty» 
five emendations of the ancient copies, which, as I then thought, he had 
properly received into his text, tus bundred and eighty -five were ſuggeſt-d 
by ſome former editor or commentator, and forty only by himielf. But on 
a ſecond and more rigorous examination I now find, that of the emendations 
properly adopted, the number of which appears to be much ſmaller than 
that above-mentioned,) he has a claim to not more. than fifteen, The 
innovations and arbitrary alterations, either adopted from others, or fuſt 
introduced by this editor, from ignorance of our ancient cuſtoms and 
phraſeology, amount to no }-fs a number than Ning HunpaED AN 
SEVENTY-TWwo!! It is highly probable that many yet have efcaped my 
notice. MaALoxE. 

+ Companion is uſed as a term of reproach in many of the old plays; as 
we. ſay at preſent fellows STEEVENS» 
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Euter LuCitius and TiIriN Ius. 


Bru, Lucilius and Titinius, bid the commanders 
Prepare to lodge their companies to- night. 
Caſ. And come yourſelves, and bring Xleſſala with yon 
Immediately to us. [Exenrt LuCllius and TITLINIUS, 
Bin. Lucius, a bowl of wine. 
Caf, 1 did not think, you could have been ſo angry. 
Bru. O Callius, I am fick of many gricts, 
Caf. Of your philoſophy you make no uic, 
If you give place to accidental cv ils. 
Bru, No man bears furrow better: — Fortla is dead, 
C. Ha! Portia? 
Bru, She i is dead, 
Caf. How ſcap'd I killing, when 1 300i d you fo ? 
O inſupportable and touching lot: 
Upon what ſickneſs? 
Hr, Impati: nt 1 * * TY aces 
And grief, that young Ccta zus with Van Antony 


Have made themſelves ſo firong ;—for with her death 


That tidings came ;—With this the fell diftract, 
And, her attendants abſent, fwallow'a ure. 

Caf. Anl died ſo? 

Bru. Even ſo. 


Ca. O ye immortal gods 


Enter Lucius, with avine and tapers. 


Bru, Speak no more of her. Give me a bowl of wine. 
In this T bury all unkindneſs, Caſſius. [ Drinks 
Caf. My heart is thirſty for that noble pledge: 
Fill, Lucius, till the wine o'er. well the cup; z 


- 


1 cannot drink too much of Brutus? love. [ Driz%s. 


Re-entor Tiri Niuus, wirh Mrssata, | | 


Bru. Come in, Titinios: - Welcome, good METala.— 
Now fit we cloſe about this taper here, 


And call in queſtion our necefiitics, ; 
Caf. Portia ! art thou gone ? ! 
Bru, No more, I pray you.— ; 

E 3 Meſſala, { 
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Meiala, I have here received letters, 
That young Octavius, and Mark Antony, 
Come down upon us with a mighty power, 
Bending their expedition toward Philippi. 
Me. My felt have letters of the ſelf-{ame tenour, 
Bru, With what addition ? 
Me/. That by proſcription, and bills of outlawry, 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, 
Have put to death an hundred ſenators, 
Bra. Therein our letters do not well agree; 
Mine ſpeak of ſeventy fenators, that died 
By their proſcriptions, Cicero being one, 
Caf. Cicero one? 
Mef. Ay, Cicero 1s dead, 
And by that order of proſeription.— 
Had you your letters from your wife, my lord? 
Bru, No, Meſſala. | | 
M. Nor nothing in your letters writ of her? 
Bru, Nothing, Meſſala, | 
NJ. That, methinks, is ſtrange, | 
Bru. Why aſk you? Hear you aught of her in yours? | 
./. No, my lord. | 
Bru, Now, as you are a Roman, tell me true, 
M/. Then like a Roman bear the truth I tell: 
For certain ſhe is dead, and by ſtrange manner. 
Bru, Why, farewell, Portia.—We mult die, Meſſala: 
With meditating that ſhe mult die once,® | 
J have the patience to endure it now, 
M.. Even fo great men great loſſes hould endure, 
Caf. J have as much of thi in art ? as you, 
But yct ray nature could not bear it ſo. 
Bru, Well, to our work alive. What do you think 
Of marching to Uhilippt preſently ? 
Caf. I do not think it good. 


Bru. Your reaſon? P 
Ca.. This it is: N 
*'T'is better, that the enemy ſeek us: | 
So ſhall he waſte hi means, weary his ſoldiers, _ 
Doing 
S 1.e. at ſome time or other. STEEVENS. 


7 That is, in theory, MaLONE. 
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Doing himſelf offence ; whilſt we, lying ſtill, 
Are eon of reſt, detence, and nimbleneſs. 

Bru. Good reaſons muſt, of force, give place to better, 
The people, twixt Philippi and this ground, | 
Do ſtand but in a forc'd affection; 

For they have grudg'd us contribution: 

The enemy, marching along by them, 

By them ſhall make a fuller number up, 

Come on refreſh d, new-added, and encourag'd.; 
From which advantage ſhall we cut him off, 

If at Philippt we do face him there, 

'Thefe people at our back. 

Caf. Hear me, good brother, 

Bru, Under vour pardon. — You mnit note beſide, 
That we have try d the utmoſt of our friends, 

Our legions ate brim-tull, our cauſe is ripe ; 
Ihe enemy increaſeth every day, 

We, at the height, are ready to decline. 

There is a tide in the affaits of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in ſhallows, and in miſerics. 

On ſuch a full fea are we now afloat ; 

And we mult take the current when it ſerves, 

Or loſe our ventures, 

Caf. Then, with your will go on; 
We'll along ourſelves, and meet them at Philippi. 

Bru. Ihe deep of night is crept upon our talk, 
And nature muſt obey neceſſity; 
Which we will niggard with a little reſt, 
There is no more to ſay? 


Ceſ. No more, Good night; 


Early to morrow will we riſe, and hence. 


Bri, Lucius, my gown. [Exit Lucius. ] Farewell, good 
Meſſala; — 
Good night, Titinſus: Noble, noble Caſſius, 
Good night, and good repoſe, 


79 


Ca/. O my dear brother ! 
This was an ill beginning of the night; 
E 4 Never 
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Never come ſuch diviſion *tween our ſouls ! 
Let it not, Brutus, | 
Bru. Every thing 1s well, 
Ca/. Good night, my lord. 
Bru, Good night, good brother, 
Tit, Mef. Good night, lord Brutus, 
Bru, Farewell, every one, 
[ Exeunt Cas. II T. and MES. 


Re-enter Lucius, with the gown, 


Give me the gown, Where is thy inſtrument ? 

Luc. Here in the tent. 

Bri. What, thou ſpeak'ſt drowſily ? 
Poor knave, I blame thee not; thou art o'er-watch'd. 
Call Claudius, and ſome other of my men; 

In have them cep on cuſhions in my tent, 

Luc, Varro, and Claudius! 


Enter Varro ard CLAUDIUS, 


Var. Calls my lord? 
Bru. I pray you, firs, lie in my tent, and ſleep; 
It may be, i mall raife you by and by 
On buſineſs to my brother Caſſius. 
Var. So pleaſe you, we will ſtand, and watch your pleaſure, 
Lu. I will nat have it ſo: lie down, good ſirs; 
Jt may be, | ſhall .therwife bethink me. 
Lech, Lecins, here's the book I ſought for ſo; 
I nut it in the pocket of my gown, [ Servants. /ie down, 
Luc. 1 was ſure, your lordſhip did not give it me. 
Bra, Boar with me, good boy, I am much forgett ul, 
Cant thou bear upthy heavy eyes awhile, 
And touch thy inſtrument a ſtrain or two? 
Luc, Ay, my lord, an it pleaſe you. 
Bru. It does, my boy : 
I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing. 
Luc. It is my duty, fir, 
Bru. L ſhould not urge thy duty pat thy might; 
I kao, young bloods look for a ume of reit. 


Luc. 
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Luc. I have ſlept, my lord, already. 
Bru. It is well done; and thou ſhalt ſleep again; 
I wili not hold thee long: if I do live, 
I will be good to thee. [ Muſick, and a ſcng. 
This is a {leepy tune: -O murd'rous ſlumber ! 
Lay 'ſt thou thy leaden mace* upon my boy, 
That plays thee muſick? Gentle knave, good night; 
I will not do thee ſo much wrong to wake thee, 
If thou doſt nod, thou break'it thy inſtrument ; 
I'll take it from thee; and, good boy, good night. 
Let me ſee, let me ſee ; —Is not the leaf turn'd down, 
Where I left reading? Here it is, I think. | He firs daun. 


Enter the GH of C SAR, 


How ill this taper burns!3—Ha ! who comes here? 
I think, it is the weakneſs of mine eyes, 
That ſhapes this monſtrous apparition, 
It comes upon me: Art thou any thing? 
Art thou ſome god, ſome angel, or ſome devil, 
That mak'ſt my blood cold, and my hair to ſtare ? 
Speak to me, what thou art. 
Gt. Thy evil ſpirit, Brutus. 
Bru. Why com'ſt thou? 
G.. To tell thee, thou ſhalt ſee me at Philippi. 
Bru. Well; 
Then ſhall 1 fee thee again? 
Get. Ay, at Philippi. 


[ Ghoſt wani/bes, - 


Bru, Why, Iwill fee thee at Philippi then, — 


Now I have taken heart, thou vaniſhett : 


III ſpirit, I would hold more talk with thee. — 
Boy ! Lucius !=--Varro! Claudius! Sirs, awake !— - 
Claudius! 
Luc, The ſtrings, my lord, are falſe, , 
ru. 


2 A maceis the ancient term for a ſceptre. STEEVENS. 

3 That /:phts greg dim, or burned blue, at the approach of ſpectres, was 
2 belief which our author might have found examples of in almoſt every 
book ci his age that ticats of ſupernatural appearances. ' STELVENSs 
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Bru, He thinks, he ill is at his inſtrument. 
Lucius, awake. 


Luc. My lord! 

Bru. Didſt thou dream, Lucius, that thou ſo cry'dſt out? 

Luc. My lord, I do not know that I did cry. 

Bru, Ves, that thou didſt : Didit thou ſee any thing? 

Luc. Nothing, my lord, 

Bru, Sleep again, Lucius,—Sirrah, Claudius! 
Fellow thou ! awake, 

Var. My lord. 

Clan, My lord. 

Bru. Why did you fo cry out, firs, in your ſleep ? 

Var. Clau. Did we, my lord? 


Bru, Ay; Saw you any thing ? 
Yar. No, my lord, I ſaw nothing. 
Clau. Nor I, my lord, 


Bra. Go, and commend me to my brother Caſſius ; 
Bid him ſet on his powers betimes before, 
And we will follow, 


Var. Clan, It ſhall be done, my lord. [ Exennts 


ACT V. SCENE ]. 
The Plains of Philippi. 
Enter Oc rAviuvs, Ax ro, and their army. 


Ok. Now, Antony, our hopes are anſwered ; 
You ſaid, the enemy would not come down, 
But keep the hills and upper regions; 

It proves not ſo: their battles are at hand; 
They mean to warn us! at Philippi here, 
Anſwering before we do demand of them. 


Aut. 


To warn is to ſummon. So, in X. Jabn: 
« Who is it that hath warn'd us to the walls ?” 
Shakſxeare uſes the word yet more intelligibly in Xing Richard II] 


% Ard ſent to warn them te his royal preſence.” 
STIEVENS, 


e 
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Ant, Tut, I am in their boſoms, and I know 
Wherefore they do it: they could be content 
To viſit other places; and come down 
With fearful bravery, thinking, by this face, 
To faſten in our thoughts that they have courage; 
But tis not ſo, 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Me. Prepare you, generals: 
The enemy comes on in gallant ſhow ; 
Their bloody ſign of battle is hung out, 
And ſomething to be done imme lately. 
Ant. Octavius, lead your battle ſoftly on, 


Upon the left hand of the even field. 


OA. Upon the right hand I, keep thou the left. 
Ant. Why do you croſs me in this exigent ? 
Od. I do not crofs you; but J will do ſo, [ March, 


Drum. Emer BxuTus, CAssius, and their army; Lu- 
CIL1IusS, TIrINI Vs, MesSALA, and Other:, 


Bru, They ſtand, and would have parley, 
Caſ. Stand faſt, Litinius: We mult out and talk. 
OX. Mark Antony, ſhall we 2 ſign of battle: 
Aut. No, Cæſar, we will anſwer on their charge. 
Make forth, the generals would have ſome words, 
Oct. Stir not until ihe ſignal. 
Bru, Words before blows : 1s it ſo, countrymen ? 
O. Not that we loie words better, as you do. 
Bru, Good words are better than bad ſtrokes, Octavius. 
Ant. In your bad ſtrokes, Brutus, you give good words; 
Witneſs the hole you made in Cœſar's heart, 
Crying, Long live! hail, Cæſar ! 
Caf. | Antony, 
The poſture of your blows are yet unknown, 


Bar 


5 That is, 2vith a gallant ſhow of courage, carrying with it terror and diſ- 
may. Fearful is uied here, as in many other places, in an active ſenſe 
producing fear intimidating. MALONE. 
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But for your words, they rob the Hy bla bees, 
And leave them honey leſs. 
Ant. Not ſtingleſs too. 
Bru. O, yes, and ſoundleſs too; 
For you have ſtol'n their buzzing, Antony, 
And, very wiſely, threat before you ſting. 
Ant. Villains, you did not ſo, when your vile daggers 
Hack'd one another in the ſides of Cæſar: 
' You ſhow's your teeth like apes, and fawn'd like hounds, 
And bow'd like bondmen, kifling Czfar's feet ; 
V hilt damned Caſca,® like a cur, behind, 
Struck Cæſar on the neck, O flatterers ! 
Caf, Flatterers!SNow, Brutus, thank yourſelf: 
This tongue had not offended ſo to-day, 
if Caſſius might have rul'd. 
Od. Come, come, the cauſe : If arguing make us ſweat, 
The proof of it will turn to redder drops, 
Look ; 
I draw a ſword againſt conſpirators ; 
When think you that the ſword goes up again ?— 
Never, till Cæſar's three and twenty wounds 
Be well aveng'd ; or till another Cæſar 
Have added laughter to the ſword of traitors. 
Bru. Cæſar thou canſt not die by traitors' hands, 
Unleſs thou bring'ſt them with thee. | 
OA. So I hope; 
J was not born to die on Prutus' ſword. 
Bru. O, if thou wert the nobleſt of thy ſtrain, 
Young man, thou could'ſt not dic more honourable, 
Caf. A peeviſh ſchoolboy, worthleſs of ſuch honour, 
Join'd with a maſker and a reveller, 
Aut, Old Caſſius ſtill! | 
Oct. Come, Antony; away.— 
Defiance, traitors, hurl we? in your teeth: os 


© Cafca ſtruek Ceſar on the neck, coming like a degenerate cur beh.nd 
bim. Jouns0N. 


Hul is peculiar'y c xpreſſive. The challenger in judicial combats 
was ſaid to bur! down his gage, when he threw his glove down as a piedge 
that he would make good his charge againſt his adverſary. 

Herr WiilT to 
4 
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If you dare fight to-day, come to the field; 
If not, when you have ſtomachs, 
Exennt Oc rAvius, Ax ron x, and their Army. 
Caf, Why now, blow, wind; ſwell, billow; and fivun, 
| bark! 
The ſtorm is up, and al! is on the hazard, 
Bru, Ho! 
Lucilius; hark, a word with you. 
Luc, My lord. 
x [BrRuUTvus and LuCiLIUs coxter/e aparg 
Caf. Meſſala.— 
M.. | What fays my general ? 
Caf. Meſlala, 
This is my birth-day ; as this very day 
Was Caſſius born. Give me thy hand, Meſlala ; 
Be thou my witneſs, that, againſt my will, 
As Pompey was, am I compell'd to ſet 
Upon one battle all our liberties, 
You know, that I held Epicurus ſtrong, 
And his opinion: now I change my mind, 
And partly credit things that do preſage, 
Coming from Sardis, on our former enfign® 
Two mighty eagles fell ; and there they perch'd, 
Gorging and feeding from our ſoldters' hands; 
Who to Philippi here conſorted us: 
This morning are they fled away, and gone; 
And, in their ſteads, do ravens, crows, and kites, 
Fly o'er our heads, and downward look on us, 
As we were ſickly prey; their ſhadows ſeem 
A canopy mot fatal, under which 
Our army lies, ready to give up the ghoſt, 
Ne. Believe not fo, 
Caf. but believe it partly; 
For 1 am freſh of ſpirit, and reſoly'd 
To 


B w— cur former enſign — ] Thus the old copy, and, I ſuppoſe, 
rightly. Former is foremgſt. Shak ſpeare ſometimes uſes the comparatin's 
inſtead of the poſetive and ſuperlative. See King Lear, Act IV. ic. iii. 
Either word has the ſame origin; nor do | perceive why former ſhould be 
leſs applicable to place than times STEEVENS. 

Former is right; and the meaning cr iorg en. RITS0Ns 


_ 
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To meet all perils very conſtantly, 
Bru. Even fo, Lucilius. 

Caf. Now, moſt noble Brutus, 
The gods to-day ſtand friendly; that we may, 
Lovers, in peace, lead on our days to age! 

But, ſince the affairs of men reſt ſtill uncertain, 
Let's reaſon with the worlt that may befall, 
If we do loſe this battle, then is this 
The very laſt time we ſhall ſpeak together: 
What are you then determined to do £9 
Bru, Even by the e of that philoſophy, * 
By 

9 i. e. I am reſolved in ſuch a caſe to kill myſelf. What are you 

determined of? Wax ZU TON. 


2 There is an apparent contradiction between the ſentiments con- 
tained in this and the following ſpeech which Shakſpeare has put into the 
mouth of Brutus. lu this, Brutus declares his reſolution to wait patiently 
for the determinations of Providence; and in the next, he intimates, that 
though he ſhould ſurvive the battle, he would never ſubmit to be led in 


chains to Rome. This ſentence in Sir Thomas North's Tran ſlation, is 


perplexed, and might be eaſily underſtood. Shakſpeare, in the firſt 
ſpeech, makes that to be the preſent opinion of Brutus, which in Plutarch, 
is mentioned only as one he formerly entertained, though he now con- 
demned it. STEEVENS. | 

I ſee no contradiction in the ſentiments of Brutus. He would not 
determine to kill himſelf merely for the loſs of one battle; but as he 
expreſſes himſelf, (p. 91.) would try his fortune in à feco:d fight, 
Yet he would not ſubmit to be a captive. BLAcks TONE. 

I concur with Mr. Steevens. The words of the text by no means 
Juſtify Sir W. Blackſtone's ſolution. The queſtion of Caſſius relates 
ſolely to the event of this battle. MaALoxe. 

There is certainly an apparent contrad:Qtion between the ſentiments 
which Brutus expreſſes in this, and in his ſubſequent ſpeech ; but there 
Is no real incor ſteney. Brutus had laid it down to himſelf as a princi- 
ple, to abide every chance an extremity of war; but when Caſſius 
reminds him of the diſgrace of being led in triumph through the ſtreets of 
Rome, he acknowledges that to be a trial which he could not endure, 
Nothing is more natural than this. We lay down a ſyſR-m of conduct for 
ourſ-lves, but ©ccurrences may happen that will force us to depart from it. 

| M. MasoNn. 

This apparent contradiction may be eafily reconciled. Brutus is at fi: 
inclined to wait patiently for better times; but is rouſed by the idea of 
being «led in criumph,'? to which he will never fubmit. The loſs of the 
battle would not alone have determined him to kill himſeli, if he could 
have lived free. RIT Sox. | 


\ 
| 
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By which I did blame ato for the death 
Which he did give himie!'f;—1 know not how, 
But I do find it cow and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, ſo to prevent 
The time of life :3—arming myi-!f with patience, 
Jo ſtay the providence of ſome high powers, 
That govern us below. SE 
Caf. Then, if we loſe this battle, 
You are contented to be led in triumph 
Thorough the ftreets of Rome? 
Bru, No, Caſſius, no: think not, thou noble Roman, 
'That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome; 
He bears too great a mind. But this ſame day 
Muſt end that work, the ides of March begun; 
And whether we ſhall meet again, I know not. 
Therefore our everlaiiing farewell tak —— 
For ever, and for ever, Lenel. Cadius! 
If we do meet again, why we ſhall ſwile; 
If not, why then this pacting was well made, 
Caſ. For ever, and for ever, farewell, Brutus! 
If we do meet again, we'll ſmile indeed; 
If not, 'tis true, this parting was well made, 
Bru. Why then, lead on.—O, that a man might know 
The end of this day's buſineſs, ere it come 
Eut it ſufficeth, that the day will end, 
And then the end is known. —Come, ho! away! [ Excuni. 


3 To prevent is here uſed in a French ſenſe - to anticipate, By time is 
meant the full and complete time; the period. MA LON. 
To pri vent, I believe, has here its common fignification, Dr. John» 
ſon, in his Dictionary, adduces this very inſtance as an example of it. 
STEEVENS» 
+ Dr. Warburton thinks, that in this ſpeech ſomething is loſt ; but 
there needed only a parenth«fis to clear it, The conſtruction is this: I 
am determined to act according to that philoſophy which directed me to 
blame the ſuicide of Cato; arming myſelf with paticace, &c. 
| 4 Jonns0Ns 
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SCENE II. 
The ſame... The feld of battle. 
Alarum. Enter BRurus and MESSALA. 


Bru. Ride, ride, Meſſala, ride, and give theſe bills 
Unto the legions on the other ſide: [ Loud alarum. 
Let them ſet on at once; for I perceive 
But cold demeanour in Octavius' wing, 

And ſudden puſh gives them the overthrow. 
Ride, ride, Meſſala; let them all come down, [ Exennt, - 


SCENE III. 
The ſame. Another part of the field, 
Alarum, Enter Cass1us and TiTINIUS, 


Caſ. O, look, Titinius, look, the villains fly! 
Myſelf have to mine own turn'd enemy: 
This enſign here of mine was turning back; 
I ſlew the coward, and did take it from him, 

Tit. O Caſſius, Brutus gave the word too early: 
Who, having ſome advantage on Octavius, 
"Took it too eagerly ; his ſoldiers fell to ſpoil, 
Whilſt we by Antony are all enclos'd. 


Enter PIN DARsS. 


Pin. Fly further off, my lord, fly further off; 
Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord! 
Fly therefore, noble Caſſius, fly far off. 
Caſ. This hill is far enough. — Look, look, Titinius ; 
Are thoſe my tents, where I perceive the fire ? 
Tt, 'T hey are, my lord, 
Caf. Titinius, if thou lov'ſt me, 
Mount thou my horſe, and hide thy ſpurs in him, 
Jill he have brought thee up to yonder troops, 
And here again; that J may reſt aſſur'd, 


Whether 
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Whether yond' troops are friend or enemy. 
7it, 1 will be here again, even with a thought, [ Exit, 
Ca. Go, Pindarus, get higher on that hill 35 
My ſight was ever thick; regard Titinius, 
And tell me what thou not'ſt about the field, — 
[ Exit Pindarus, 
This day I breathed firſt : time is come round, 
And, where I did begin, there ſhall I end: 
My life is run his compaſs,—Sirrah, what news? 
Pin, [ abxve,] O my lord! 
Caf. What news ? 
Pin. Titinius is 
Encloſed round about with horſemen, that 
Make to him on the ſpur ;—yet he ſpurs on. — 
Now they are almoſt on him; now, 'Titinius !— 
Now ſome 'Iight;—O, he lights too; —he's ta'en z—and, 
hark ! [ Shor?, 
They ſhout for joy. | | 
Caſ. Come gown, behold no more. 
O, coward that I am, to live ſo long, 
To ſee my beſt friend ta'en before my face! 


Enter PibAkus. 


Come hither, ſirrah: 
In Parthia did 1 take thee priſoner; 
And then I ſwore thee, ſaving of thy life, 
That whatſoever i did bid thee do, . 
Thou ſhould'ſt attempt it. Come now, keep thine oath} 
Now be a freeman ; and, with this good ſword, 
That ran through Cæſar's bowels, ſcarch this boſom, 
Stand not to aniwer: Here, take thou the hilts; 
And, when my face is cover'd, as tis now, 
Guide thou the ſword,-Czſar, thou art reveng'd, 
Even with the ſword that kill'd thee. Dies. 
Fin, So, I am free ; yet would not ſo have been, 
Durſt J have done my will, O Calſius! 
Far 
* Our author p>rhags wrote on this bill; for C2titus is row on a hilk 
But there is no need of change. He means a hilluck ſomewhat highes 


than (bat on Which lh: now is Maro: 


— — g_— 


Where never Roman ſhall take note of him. Exit. | 
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Far from this country Pindarus ſhall run, 


Re-enter Tirix ius, with MESGALA. 


Meſ. It is hut change, Titinius; for Octavius | 


Is overthrown by noble Brutus? power, 
As Caſſius' legions are by Antony. 


Tit. Theſe tidings will well comfort Caſſius. ? 


Me. Where did you leave him? 


Ti. All diſconſolate, : 


With Pindarus his bondman, on this hill. 
Me/. Is not that he, that lies upon the ground? 
Tit, He lies not like the living. O my heart! 
Mz}. Is not that he? | 
Tit. No, this was he, Meſſala, 
But Caſſius is no more,—O ſetting ſun ! 
As in thy red rays thou doſt fink to-night, 
So in his red blood Caſſius? day is ſet; 
The ſun of Rome is ſet! Our day is gone; 
Clouds, dews, and dangers come; our deeds are done ! 
Miſtruſt of my ſucceſs Path done this deed, 
Meſ. Miſtruſt of good ſucceſs hath done this deed, 
O hareful error, melancholy's child ! 
Why doſt thou ſhow to the apt thoughts of men 
The things that are not? O error ſoon conceiv'd, 
Thou never com'ſ unto a happy birth, 
But kill'ft the mother that engender'd thee, 
7%. What, Pindarus! Where art thou, Pindarus ? 
Mef. Seek him, Titinius; whilſt | go to meet 
The noble Brutus, thruſting this report 
Into his ears: I may ſay, thruſting it; 
For piercing ſteel, and Jarts envenomed, 
Shall He as welcome to the ears of Brutus, 
As tidings of this ſight, 
Tit. Hie you, Meſſala, 
And I will ſeek for Pindarus the while. [Exit MssALA. 
Why didi thou ſend me forth, brave Caſſius? 
Did I not meet thy friends? and did not they 


Put 
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Put on my brows this wreath of victory, 

And bid me give 't thee? Didſt thou not hear their 
| ſhouts? - | 

Alas, thou haſt miſcontrued every thing. 

But hold thee, take this garland on thy brow z 

Thy Brutus bid me give it thee, and I 

Will do his bidding.—Brutus, come apace, 

And fre how I regarded Caius Caſſius. — 

By your leave, gods: — This is a Roman's part: 

Come, Caſſius' ſword, and find Titinius' heart. | Diets 


Alarum. Re-enter Mess ALA, with BRUTUS, young CAro, 
STRATO, VOLUMNI1US, ard LUCIL1US, 


Bru. Where, where, Meſſala, doth his body lie? 
M-/. Lo, yonder ; and Titinius mourning it, 
Bru, Titinius' face is upward, 
Cato, He is ſlain, 
Bru, O Julius Cæſar, thou art mighty yet! 

Thy ſpirit walks abroad, and turns our ſwords | 

In our own proper entrails. [ Low alarums, 
Cato, Brave Titinius ! 

Look . whe'r he have not crown'd dead Caſſius! 
Bru. Are yet two Romans living ſuch as theſe ?— 

The laſt of all the Romans, fare thee well! 

It is impoſſible, that ever Rome 

Should breed thy fellow. Friends, I owe more tears 

To this dead man, than you ſhall ſee me pay, 

I ſhall find time, Caſſius, I mall fin? time. 

Come, therefore, and to I haflos fend his body; 

His funerais ſhall not be in our camp, 

Leſt it diſc mtort us, —Lucilius, come ;— 

Ard come, young Cato; let us to the field. 


Labeo, and Flavius, ſet our battles on: 


"Tis three «clock ; and, Romans, yet ere night | 
We ſhall try fortune in a ſecond fight, fExcunts 


SCENE 
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SCENE IV. 
Ancther Part of the Field. 


Alatum. Enter fighting, ſoldiers of both armies ; then BRV TUS 
Caro, LUCiLivus, and Others. 


Brau. Vet, countrymen, O, yet hold up your hcads ! 
Cato. What baſtard doth net? Who will go with me? 
J will proclaim my name about the field: 
am the ſon of Marcus Cato, ho! 
A toe to tyrants, and my country's friend; 
J am the ſon of Marcus Cato, ho! [ charges thaencinys 
Bru. And I am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, I ; 
Brutus, my country's friend ; know me for Brutus, | 
1 arging the enemy. CA ro is overpuxwered, and 
6. 
Lic. OS Foros and noble Cato, art thou down? 
Why, now thau dieſt as bravely as Titinios ; 
And may it be honour'd being Cato's ſon.“ | 
1. eld. Y1e1d, or thou dieſt. . 
Luc, | | Only I yield to die: 


There is ſo much, that thou wilt kill me ſtraight ;3 
[ Offering moneys. 


Kill Prutus, and be honour'd in his death, 
1. Held. We muſt not,—A noble priſoner! 
2. Sold. Room, ho! Tell Antony, Brutus 1s ta'en, 
1. Sold. I'll teil the news, Here comes the general: 


Enter ANTON. 


Brutus is ta'en, Brutus is ta'en, my lord, 

Ant, Where 1s he? 

Luc. Sate, Antony; Brutus is ſafe enough: 

I dare 

e. Worthy of him. WARBURTON» 

3 Dr, Warburton has been much inclined to find lacunæ, or paſſages 
broken by omiſſion, throughout this play. I think he has been always 
miliaken, Ihe ſoldier here ſays, Yield, or then dieſt. Lucilius replies, I 
yield only on this condition, that I may die; here is fo much gold as thou 


feet ig my hand, which ] offer thee as a reward for ſpeedy death. Whey 
Gow is thera wanting * JouNSonm. 
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1 dare aſſure tliee, that no enemy 

Shall ever take alive the noble Brutus : 

The gods defend him from ſo great a ſhame ! 

When you do find him, or alive, or dead, 

He will be ſound like Brutus, like himſelf. 
Ant, "This is not Brutus, friend; but, I aſſure you, 

A prize no lefs in worth : keep this man ſafe, 

Give him all kindneſs ; I had rather have 

Such men my friends than enemies. Go on, 

And fee whe'r Brutus be alive or dead: 

And bring us word unto Octavius' tent, 

How every thing 1s chanc'd, 


93 


[ Exennt, 
SSENE V. 
Another part of the field. 


Eiter BxutTvs, DarDanius, CIirus, SrRATo, and 
VoLUMNIUS, 


Bru. Come, poor remains of friends, reſt on this rock, 
Cli. Statilius ſhow'd the torch-light; but, my lord, 

He came not back; he 1s or ta'en, or ſlain, 
Bru. Sit thee down, Clitus : Slayang is the word; 

It is a deed in faſhion, Hark thee, Chtus, — [ whiſpering, 
Cli. What, I, my lord? No, not for all the world, | 
Bru, Peace then, no words. 


Cli, | I'll rather kill myſelf, 
Bru, Hark thee, Dardanius! [ whiſpers Pim. 
Dar. I do ſuch a deed : 


Ci. O, Dardanius ! 
Dar. O, Clitus! 

Ci. What ill requeſt did Brutus make to thee ? 
Das, To kill him, Clitus: Look, he meditates. 
Cli, Now is that noble veſſel full of grief, 

That it runs over even at his eyes. 

Bru. Come hither, good Volumnius; liſt a word. 
Vel. What ſays my lord???” 
Bru © + Why, this, Volumnius: 
. The 
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The ghoſt of Cæſar hath appear d to me 
Two ſeveral times by night: at Sardis, once; 
And, this laſt night, here in Philippi' fields. 
I know, my hour is come. | 
Vol. Not ſo, my lord. | 
Bru, Nay, I am ſure it is, Volumnius. 
Thou ſee it the world, Volumnius, how it goes; 
Our enemies have beat us to the pit: 
It is more worthy, to leap in ourſelves, 
Than tarry till they puſh us. Good Volumnius, 
Thou know'ſt, that we two went to ſchool together; 
Even for that our love of old, I pray thee, 
Hold thou my ſword-hilts, whilſt i run on it, 
Vol. That's not an office for a friend, my lord. 
[ Alarum ill, 
Cli. Fly, fly, my lord; there is no tarrying here. 
Bru, Falewell to you ;—and you,—and you, Volum. 
nius — 
Strato, thou | aſt been all this while aſleep ; 
Farewell to thee too, >trato,-Countrymen, 
My heart dot! jy, that yet, in all m life, 
I found no man, but he was true to me. 
I ſhall have glory by this Iuſing day, 
More than Octavius, and Mark Antony, 
By tins vile conqueſt ſhall attain unto, | 
So, fare you well at once; for Brutus' tongue | 
Hath almoſt ended his life's hiſtory : | 
Night hangs upon mine eyes; my bones would reſt, 
That have but labour'd to attain this hour. 
Alarm. Cry within; Fly, fly, fly. 
Cli. Fly, my lord, fly, | 
Bra, Hence ; I will follow thee. 
[ Exenant CLII OS, DARDAN1US, end VOLUMNIUS, 
I pr'ythee, Strato, ſlay thou by tuy lord: | 
Thou art a fellow of a good reſpect 
Thy life hath had ſome ſmatch of honour in it : 
Holi then my ſword, and turn away thy face, 
While I do run upon it. Wilt thou, Strato? 
Stra. Give me your hand firſt ; Fare you well, my lord. 
Brus 


Bru, Farewell, good Strato. Cæſar, now be till; 
I kill'd not thee with half ſo good a will. 
| [Ae runs on his feword, and diet, 


Alarum, Retreat, Enter OcTavivs, Ax ro r, MxssALA, 
Lucius, ard their Army, 


OH. What man is that? 
AA. My maſter's man.— Strato, where is thy maſter ? 
Stra. Free from the bondage you are in, Meſſala; 
The conquerors can but make a fire of him; 
For Brutus only overcame himſelf, 
And no man elſe hath honour by his death. 
Luc. So Brutus ſhould be found. thank thee, Brutus, 
_ That thou halt prov'd Lucilius' ſaying true. 
O. All that ſerv'd Brutus, I will entertain them.“ 
Fellow, wilt thou beſtow thy time with me? 
Stra. Ay, if Meſſala will prefer me to you.“ 
OH. Do io, Meſſala. 
Mef. How died my maſter, Strato? 
Stra. ] held the ſword, and he did run on it. 
Mei. Octavius, then take him to follow thee, 
That did the lateſt ſervice to my maiter. 
Ant, This was the nobleſt Roman of them all: 
All the conſpirators, ſave only he, 
Did that they did in envy of great Czar 
He, only, in a general honeſt thought, 
And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mix'd in him, that Nature might ſtand up, 
And ſay to all the world, {7 bis was a man / 
O. According to his virtue let us uſe him, 
With all reſpect and rites of burial. 
Within my tent his bones to-night ſhall lie, 
Moſt like a ſoldier, order'd hunourably. 


So, 
4 i. e. receive them into my ſervice. So, in King Lear: ( You, fir, I 
entertain for one of my hundred.“ STEEVENS. | 


Io prefer ſe: ms to have been the eſtabliſhed phraſe for recommend. 
ing a ſervant, Rp. 7 
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So, call the field to reſt: and let's away, 
To part the glories of this happy day.“ [ Exennt, 


6 Of this tragedy many particulzr paſſages deſerve regard, and the con- 
tention and reconcilement of Brutus and Caſſius is univerſally celebrated 
but I have never been ſtrongly agitated in peruſing it, and think it ſome- 
what cold and unaffecting, compared with ſome other of Shakſpeare's 
plays: his adherence to the real ſtory, and to Roman manners, ſeems to 
have impeded the natural vigour of his genius. Jonx$0N, 

Gidon has juſtly obſerved, that this tragedy ought to have been called 
Marcus Brutus, Cæ ſar being a very inconſiderable perſonage in the ſcene, 
and being killed in tne third act. MAL Ox E. 
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*.* Among the entries in the books of the Statfoners' Company, 
October 19, 1593, 1 find A Booke enticuled the Tragedie of Clccparra,”” 
It is entered by Symon Water; Is for whom {ome of Daniel's works were 
printed; and therefore it is probably by that author, of whoſe Cleopatra 
there are ſeveral editions; and, among others, one in 1594. 

In the ſame volumes, M1 CY 2, 1608, Edward Blunt entered A 
Booke colled Anthony au Cl-:jatra.” This is the firit notice 1 have met 
with Concerning any enen of this play more ancient than the folio, 1623, 

STFEVENS. 

Antory and Clectetra was wiitten, I imagine, in the year: 1508. See 

An Alteritt to ae tan tbe or der of ShPaRſfeare's aht. Ma LONTE. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED, 


M. Antony, 

Octavius Caſar, . 

M. mil. Lepidus, 

Sextus Pompeius. 

Domitius Enobarbus, ) 

Ventidius, 

Eros, | 

Scarus, Friends of Antony. 

Dercetas, 

Demetrius, 

Philo, * 

Mecanas, 

Agrippa, 

Dolabell "s Fricad; to Cæſar. 

Pioculeius, 

Thyreus, 

Gallus, 

Menas, l 

Menecrates, Friends :f Pompey, 

Varrius, 

Taurus, Lieutenant-General to Cæſar. 

Canidius, Lientenant-General te Antony, 

Silius, a Officer in Ventidius's army. 

An Ambaſſador from Antony 19 Ceſar. 

Alexas, Mardian, Seleucus, aud Diomedes ; 4!tendants on 
Cleopatra, | | 

A Southjayer. A Clown. 


Cleopatra N Quec u of t.oypt. 
Octavia, Siſter 79 Cæſar, aud Wife to Antony, 


Charmian, Attendants en Cleopatra, 
Iras, 


Officers, Soldiers, Meſſengers, and ther Attendants. 
SCENE, diſperſed; in ſeveral parts of the Roman Empire, 


ANTONY*' AND CLEOPATRA. 


ACT I. SCENE I. 
Alexandria, A Room in Cleopatra's Palace. 
Enter DEMETRIUS and PHILO. 


Fi. Nay, but this dotage of our general's, 
O'erflows the meaſure : thoſe his goodly eyes, 
"That o'er the files and muſters of the war 
Have glow'd like plated Mars, now bend, now turn, 
The office and devotion of their view 
Upon a taway front ; his captain's heart, 
Which in the ſcuſfles of great fights hath burſt 
The buckles on his breaft, reneges * ali temper; 
And is become the bellows, and the fan, 
To cool a 3 gipſy's luſt. Look, where they come! 


Flouriſh, Enter Ax TONY and CLtþOPATRA, with theit 
trains; Eunuchs fanning her, 
Take but good note, and you ſhall ſee in him 


z 


reneges —] Renounces, Pope. 

Cf is here uſ:d both in the original meaning for an g lian, 
and in its accidental ſcuſ- for a bn, οπZ“mu. Jonxsox. 

+ In this pa{lige ſomething ſeeras to be wanting, The bellezos and for 
being common!y uſed for contrary purp>tes, were "probably oppoſed by the 
author, who might perhaps have written; 

: 's bocome the bellies, an 4 the an, 
io Kindle and to c gyply's Last. N 
I 55 Midas, 1592, the bellows 13 uſed both to c and to Kindle. 


STEEVENS. 

The text is undoubtedly right. The Lelluut, as well as the far, coolg 

the air by ventilation; and Shakſpeare carifid-red it here merely as an 

inſtrument of wvird, without een, 3g to the domeftick ulz tg Wit ach it 15 
commonly applied. MaLonEe. 

Johnſon's amendment is unnegeffary, and his reaſons for it ill fouteted. 

The beliows and the fan have the ſame effects. When applied to a bre, 


they increaſe it; but when applied to any ocher warm ſubſtance; they 
cool it. M. MaSon, 


3 


The 
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The triple pillars of the world transform'd 
Into a firumpet's fool: behold and ſee, 
Cleo, If it be love indeed, tell me how much. 
Aut. There's beggary in the love that can be reckon 'd, 
Clo, Vil ſet a bourn® how far to be belov'd. 
Ant, Ihen muſt thou needs find out new heaven, new 
carth,7 


Enter an Attendant, 


Att. News, my good lord, from Rome. 
Aut. rates me: - The ſums 
Cleo. Navy, hear them, Antony: 
Fulvia, perchance, is angry; Or, who knows 
If the ſcarce-bearded Cæſar have not ſent 
His powerful mandate to you, Ds this, or this ; 
Take in that kingdom,* and erfranchiſe that ; 
Perform't, or elje we damn thee, 
Ant. How, my love! 
Cleo. Perchance,-nay, and moſt like, 
You mutt not ſtay here longer, your diſmiſſion 
Is come from Cæſar; therefore hear it, Antony.— 
Where's Fulvia' s proceſs | f3 Cæſar's, I would ſay ? — Both? 
Call in the meſſengers. —As lam Egypt's queen, 
Thou bluſheſt, Antony; and that blood of thine 
Is Cæſar's homager ; elſe ſo thy cheek pays ſhame, 
When fhrill-tongu'd Fulvia ſcolds. — The meſſengers. 
Ant, Let Rome in Tiber melt! and the wide arch 85 


S T riple is here uſed improperly for third, or one of three, One of the 
triumwirs, one of the three maſters of the world, WARBURTON, 

6 Bound or limit. Pork. 

7 Thou muſt ſet the boundary of my love at a greater diſtance than the 
preſent viſible univerſe affords, Jouns0v. 

> Be brief, ſun thy buſineſs in a few words. Jon NsOoN. 


9 j. e. the rewws, This word in Shakſpeare's time was conſidered as 
plural, Marone. 

2 j. e. ſubdue, conquer. RrEev. 

3 Proceſs here means ſummons. M. Mason, 

« The writings of our common lawyers ſometimes call that the proceſſes 
by which a man is called into the court and no more.” Mintheu's DicT, 
1617, in v. Proceſs, MALONE. 
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Of the rang'd empire fall !+ Here is my ſpace; 
Kingdoms are clay : our dungy earth alike 
Feeds beaft as man : the nobleneſs of life 
Is, to do thus; when ſuch a mutual pair, [ embracing, 
And ſuch a twain can do't. in which, I bind 
On pain of puniſhment, the world to weet,s 
We ſtand up peerleſs. 
Cleo. Excellent falſhood ! 
Why did he marry Fulvia, and not love her ?— 
Fl feem the fool J am not; Antony 
Will be himſelf, 
Ant. But ſtirr'd by Cleopatra.*— 
Now, for the love of Love, an] her ſoft hours,” 
Let's not confound the times with conference harſh ; 
There's not a minute of our lives thould itretch 
Without ſome pleaſure now: What ſport to-night ? 
Cleo. Hear the ambaſſadors. 
: . : 1 ! 
Aut. | Fye, wrangling queen! F 
Whom 

4 Taken from the Roman cuſtom of raiſing triumphal arches to pure 
pe tuate their vitories, Extremely noble, WARBUR To. 

I am in doubt whether Shakſpeare had any idea but of a fabric ſtand- 
ing on pilla's. The later editions have all printed the rait empitey for 
the ranged empire, as it was firſt given, jor z80N. 

The rang'd empire is certainly ght. Surkſpeare uſes the ſame ex- 
pre ion in Coriolanus, and in Mach ado avout Ning. STEEVENS. 

The term range ſeems to have been applied in a peculiar ſenſe to maſon- 
work in our author's time, MaAioxt. 

5 To know. Por. | 

© But, in this paſſage, ſcems to have the old Saxon ſignification of with 
out, unleſs, except. Antony, ſays the queen, vol recolieft lis thughtss, 
Unleſs kept, he replies, in commotion by Cleopatra, Jonuns0N, 

What could Cleopatra mean by ſaying A:tony wv.ll recolle& bis thoughts 7 
Wat thoughts were they, for the recollection of which {he was to applaud 
him? It was not for her purpoſe that he ſhould think, or route himſeif 
from the lethargy in wi: ch ſhe wiſhed to keep him. By Anteny 401! be 
bimſclf, ſhe mcaus to ſay, „that Antony will ad like the joint ſovereign 
of the world, and follow his own inclinations, without regard to the man- 
dates of Cæſar, or the anger of Fulvia,” To which he replies, I/ 6:4 
frrr'd by Cleopatra z that is, if moved to it in the ſlighteſt degree by her. 

M. Maso. 

7 For the love of Love, means, for the ſake of the queen of love. 

MALONEs 


3 1, e. let us not conſume the time. MATLON E. 


> 
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Whom every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh, 

To weep; whoſe every paſſion fully ſtrives 

to make itſelf, in thee, fair and admir'd ! 

No meſſenger; but thine and all alone, 

To-night, we'll wander through the ſtreets, and note 

The qualities of people, Come, my queen; 

Laſt right you did deſire it: Speak not to us, 

Extumt ANT. and CLEOP. ui their tray, 

Perm, Is Cg ſar with Antonius priz'd ſo flight? 
Phi. Sir, ſometimes, when he is not Antony, 

He comer too ſhort of that great property 

Which ſtill ould go with Antony, 
Dem. I'm full ſorry, 

That he approves the common Iiar,9 who 


Thus ſpeaks of him at Rome: But I will hope a 


Ot better deeds to-morrow, Reſt you happy | [ Excint, 


SCENE IL 
The fame. Another Room, 
Enter Cn ARMIAN, IRAS, ALEXAS, end 2 Soothſayer. 


Car. Lord Alexas, ſweet Alexas, molt any thing Alexas, 
almoſt moſt abſolute Alexas, where*s the ſoothſayer that you 
praiſed fo to the queen? O, that I knew this huſband, which, 
you ſay, muſt change his horns with garlands!“ 

Alex, Saothſayer. 
Sgolhh. Your will? 

Char, Is this the man ?—Ts't you, fir, that know things ? 

$-9th, In nature's infinite book of tfecrecy, 
A little I can read. 

Alex. Show him your hand. 


9 Fame, That he reis the common liar, fame, in his caſc to be a 
true reporter. MATLCGNR. 

2 This is corrupt; the true reading evidently is: — «ft charge bis horns 
evith Carlands, i. . make him a ficht and honourable cuckold, having his 
horns hung about with garlands. WARBURTON. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer euds, not improbably, change for borns his gar- 
ants, J am in doubt, whether ta charge is not merely to drejs, or to dr., 
Tie charges of End. Jens ; 

Enty 


— — — — — 
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Enter ENOBARBUS. 


Em, Bring in the banquet quickly ; wine enough, 
Clcopatra's healch to drink. 

Char. Good ſir, give me good fortune. 

$52th, I make not, but foreſce. 

Char. Pray then, foreſee me one. 

S22th, You ſhall be yet far fairer than you are, 

Char, He means, in fleſh, 


Tras. No, you ſhall paint when you are old. 
Char, Wrinkles forbid ! 

Alex, Vex not his preſcience; be attentive. 
Char, Huth! 


Soor. You ſhall be more beloving, than belov'd, 

Char. I had rather heat my liver 5 with drinking. 

Alex. Nay, hear him, 

Char. Good now, ſome excellent fortune! Let me be 
married to three kings in a forenoon, and widow them all: 
let me have a child at fifty,“ to whom Herod of Jewry may 
do homage ;5 find me to marry me with Ocavius Cæſar, and 
companion me with my miſtreſs, 


Sol. 

3 To know why the lady is ſo averſe from beating her J ver, it muſt be 
remembered, that a heated liver is {ſuppoſed to mate a pimpled face. 

| JounsONs 

The /iver was confidered as tha ſcatof deſire. In anſwer to the Sooth- 
fayer, who tells her ſhe ſhall be very loving, the ſays, „ She had rather 
heat her liver by drinking, if it was to be heated.“ M. Maso. 

+ This is one of Shakſbeare's natural touches. Few circumſtances 
2re more flattering to the faic ix, than bre26ing at an advanced period of 
life. STEEVENS. 

H rod paid homaze to the Romans, to procure the grant of the king= 
dom of Jud:az but I believe there is an atluuun here to the theatrical cha- 
racter of this monarch, and to a proverbial expreſhon founded 01 it. 
Herod was always one of the perfonages in the myſteries of our early 
{tzge, on which he was conſtantly repretented as a fierce, haughty, bluſter- 
iag tyrant, ſo that Herod of Jerry degame a common proverb expreſſive 
of turbulence and rage. Thus, Hamet fiys of a ranting player, that he 
ec out-bered*'s Herod. Ang in this tragedy Alexas tells Cleopatra that 
« not even Herod of Fezwry dare look uvon her when the is angty;“ i. Co 
not even a man as fi-vrc- as Hercd, According to this explanation, the 
ſenſe of the preſent paiſage will be- Charmian wiſhes for a ſon who may 
arrive to ſuch power an41 dominion that the prou leſt and fi-rcett monarchs 
of the earth may be brought under his voce. STEEVENS. 
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Sol h. You ſhall ouilive the lady whom you ſerve, 

Char, O excellent! I love long life better than figs.* 

Seth. You have ſeen and prov'da fairer former fortune 
Than that which is to approach, 

Char. Then, belike, my children ſhall have no names :? 
Pr'ythee, how many boys and wenches mult I have? 

Soi. If every of your wiſhes had a womb, 
And fertile ® every wiſh, a million. 

Char. Out, fool; I forgive thee for a witch. 

Alex. You think, none but your ſheets are privy to your 
wiſhes, 

Char, Nay, come, tell Iras hers. 

Alex. We'll krow all our fortunes, 

Eo, Mine, and moſt of our fortunes, to night, ſhall be— 


drunk to bed. 


Jras, here's a palm preſages chaſtity, if nothing elſe, 
Char, Even as the o'erflowing Nilus preſageth famine, 
Tras, Go, you wild hedfellow, you cannot ſoothſay. 

Char, Nay, if an oily palin be not a fruitful prognoſtica- 
tion, I cannot ſcratch mine car,—Pr'ythee, tell her but a 
worky-day fortune. 

Sach. Your fortunes are alike, 

Jar. But how, but how? give me particulars, 

$::th. 1 have faid, 

Iras. Am I not an inch of fortune better than ſhe ? 

Char, 


6 This icnproveralenprefiion, STEEVENS, 

7 If I have already had the beſt of my tortune, then I ſuppoſe 1 foal 
never name children, that is, I am never to be married. However, teil me 
the truth, tell me, boww many boys and wenthes * JOHNSON. 

A fairer fortune, I believe, means—a more reputable one. Her anſwer 
then implies, that belike all her children will be baſtards, who have no 
right to the name of their father's family, STEEvENsõ. 

® For foretel, in ancient editions, the later copies have for ctold. Foretei 
favours the emendation of Dr. Warburton, which is made with great 
acuteneſs; yet the original reading may, 1 think, ſtand. If you bad as 
ma'y wombs as you will hawe wiſhes, and I] ſhould foretel all tboſje wiſhes, I 


fpoula for etel a mi lion of children. It is an ellipfis very frequent in con ver- 


ſation; I-fbould ſhame yu, and tell all; that is, and if I ſhould tell all, 

And is for and if, which was anciently, and is till provincially uſed for if. 

OHNSON, 

9 From a common proverbial reproach to filly ignorant emales ; — 
*' You'll never be burnt for a witch,” STEEVENS, 
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Char. Well, if you were but an inch of fortune better than 
I, where would you chooſe it:? | 

Tras, Not in my huſband's noſe, 

Char. Our worſer thoughts heavens mend! Alexas,— 
come, his fortune, his fortune. — O, let him marry a woman 
that cannot go, ſweet Iſis, I beſeech thee! And let her die 
too, and give him a worſe, and let worſe follow worſe, till 
the worſt of all follow him laughing to his grave, fifty-fold 
a cuckold! Good Iſis, hear me this prayer, though thou deny 
me a matter of more weight; good Iſis, I beſeech thee! 

Irat. Amen, Dear goddeſs, hear that prayer of the people! 
for, as it is a heart-breaking to ſee a handſome man looſe. 
wiv'd, fo it is a deadly ſorrow to behold a foul knave un- 
cuckolded ; Therefore, dear Iſis, keep decorum, and fortune 
him accordingly ! 

Char. Amen. | 

Alix. Lo, now! if it lay in their hands to make me a 
cuckold, they would make themſelves whores, but they'd 
do't. 

Eno, Huſh ! heres comes Antony, 

Char, Not he, the queen, 


Euter CLEOPATRA. 


Cleo. Saw you my lord? 
Emo. No, lady, 
Cleo. Was he not here ? 
Char, No, madam. 
Cie. He was diſpos'd to mirth; but on the ſudden 
A Roman thought hath ſtruck him. —Enobarbus,— 
Err. Madam. 
Cleo, Seek him, and bring him hither, Where's Alexas ? 
Alex. Here, madam, at your fervice,-My lord approaches. 


Enter Ax rox v, with a Menger, and Attendants, 


Cleo. We will not look upon him: Go with us. 
[ Exeart CLEOPATRA, ENOBARBUS, ALEXAS, IRA3, 
CXRMIAN, Soothſayer, and Attendants, 
Me. Fulvia thy wife firſt came into the field. 
Ant, Againſt my brother Lucius ? 
1 © 4 
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M-/. Ay: 
But ſoon that war had end, and the time's ſtate 
Made friends of them, jointing their force *gain{t Cæſar; 
Whoſe better iſſue in the war, from Italy, 
Upon the firit encounter, drave them.* 
Ant. Well, 
What worſt ? 

M.. The nature of bad news infeQs the teller. 

Ant, When it concerns the fool, or coward, —On : 
Things, that are paſt, are done, with me.— Tis thus; 
Who tells me true, though in his tale lie death, 

J hear him as he flatter d. 

Mef. Labienus 
(This is ſtiff news) hath, with his Parthian force, 
Extended Aſia from Euphrates ; 5 
Elis conquering banner ſhook, from Syria 

o Lydia, and to Ionia; 
Whillt—— 

Ant. Antony, thou would'ſt ſay, 

Of O, my lord! 

Ant. Speak to me home, mince not the general tongue; 
Naine Cltopatra as ſhe's call'd in Rome: 

Rail thou in Fulvia's phraſe; and taunt my faults 
With ſuch full licence, as both truth and malice 
Have power to utter. O, then we bring forth weeds, 
When our quick winds lie ſtill;k and our ills told us, 


Is 


2 Drave is the ancient preterite of the verb, to drive, and frequently 
occurs in the Bible. STEgEVENS. 

i. e. wicen:d or extended the bounds of the Leſſer Aſia. WAzBUR TON. 

To extend, is a term uſed tor to ſeize; 1 know not whether that be not 
the ſenſe here. JonnsoN., 

I believe Dr. Joanton's explanation righ*, and Mr, Tollet is of the ſame 
opinion. STEEVENS, 

+ The ſenſe is, that man, not agitated by cenſure, like ſoil not venti- 
late by quick wv: ads, produces more evil than good. JoxngoN. 

Dr. Warburton has propoſed to read - minds. It is at le aſt a conjecture 
that deſerves to be mentioned, 

Dr. Johnſon, however, might in ſome degree have countenanced his 
explination by a ſimilar epithet, that oecurs twice in the Liag—2:cuorzeþt; 5 
titerally, ww:nd-nowrifhed, In the firit inftance, L. XI. 256. it is appled tO | 
the tree of which a ſpear had been made; in the lecond, L. XV. 625. to 
a wave, impelled upon a ſhig. STAEVERS. 


7 I ſuſp*& 
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1528 our earing. Fare thee well a while. 
./. At your noble pleaſure, [ Exits 
Ant, 


I ſuſpect that quick aids is, or is a corruption of, fome provincial word 
ſignifying either arab/e lands, or the inflrumconts of buſbandry uſed in tilling 
them. Earing ſignifies plwing both here and in page 122. So, in Gerefs, 
c. 45: Yet there are five years, in the which there ſhall neither be caring 
nor harveſt,” BLACKSTONE, a 

This conjecture is well founded. The ridges left in lands turned up by 
the plough, that they may ſweeten during their fallow ſtate, are ſtill called 
<vird-rows, Quick winds, I ſuppoſe to be the ſame as tceming fall.avs; for 
ſuch fal/cwvs arc always fruitful in weeds. 

JW nd-rows likewiſe ſignif; heaps of manure, conſiſting of dung or lime 
mixed up with virgin earth, and diſtributed in long rows under hedges, 
If theſe 2ci:d-rcws are ſuffered to he till, in two ſenſes, the farmer muſt 
fare the worſe for his want of activity. Firſt, it this compoſt be not fre- 
quently turned over, it will bring forth weeds (ſpontaneouſly ; ſ:condly, if 
it be ſuffered to continue where it is made, the fields receive no benefit 
from it, being fit only in their turn to produce a crop of uſcleſs and 
obnoxious herbage. STEEVENS, 

Mr. Steevens's deſcription of evind-rows will gain him, I fear, but little 
reputation with the huſbandman 3 nor, were it more accurate, does it 
appear to be in point, unleſs it can be ſhown that ge <vinds and quind= 
rows are ſynonymous ; and, further, that his interpretation will ſuit with 
the context. Dr. Johnſon hath conſidered the poktion as a general one, 
which indeed it is; but being made by Antony, and applied to nimſelf, be, 
figuratively, is the idle ſoil; the MaLice that {pats eme, the quick, or 
cutting winds, whoſe froſty blaſts deſtroy the profuſion of weeds 3 whilſt 
our 1118 (that is the TRUTH faithfully) td us; a repreſentation of our 
vices in their naked odicuſneſs—is , cur EARING ; ſerves to plough up 
the neglected ſoil, and enable it to produce à profitable crop. 

When the guick winds lie ſtill, that is, in a miid <vinter, thoſe weeds which 
& the tyrannous breathings of the north' would have cut off, will continue 
to grow and ſecd, to the no ſmall detriment of the crop to follow, 

| HrNLEY. 

Whether my definition of winds or vuind-regos be exact or erroneous, 
in juſtice to myſelf I muſt inform Mr. Henley that I received it from an 
Eſſex farmer; obſerving at the ſame time, that in different counties the 
ſame terms are differently applied. Mr. Henley is not apt to ſuſpect there 
is any thing which, at a ſingle glance, he does not perfectly underſtand, and 
there fore his remarks are uſhered in with as little dithdence as can well 


be expreſſed. For one piece of knowledge, however, (in common with 
the reſt of the world) 1 ſhall think myſelf ill further obliged to him. 
Will he be kind enough to tell us what ſort of winds they are which cut 
off the weeds and ſpare the flowers, deſtroy the noxious but leave the ſalu- 
tary plants without aa injury? The winter of 1788-9 was as hard a — 

as 
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Ant. From Sicyon how the news? Speak there. 
1. Att, The man from Sicyon.—Is there ſuch an one? 
2. Alt. He ſtays upon your will, 
Ant, Let him appear.— 
Theſe ſtrong Egyptian fetters I muſt break, 
Enter 


has been hitherto remembered; but I could not diſcover by my own atten- 
tion, or from the report of others, that the garden or the ficld had one 
weed the leſs for its ſeverity. Let me do juſtice, however, tv the general 
turn of Mr. Henley's note, which is very ingenious, and perhaps is right. 

STEEVENCs 

The words /ie ſtill are oppoſed to ear ng; quick means pregnant; and the 
ſenſe of the paſſage is: When our pregnant wind: lie idle and untilled, 
they bring forth weeds; but the telling us of our faults is a kind of cul- 
ture to them.“ Ihe pronoun eur before quick, ſhows that the ſubſtantive 
to which it refers muſt be ſomething belonging to us, not merely an 
external object, as the wind is, To talk of guick winds lying fill, is little 
better than nonſenſe. M. Maso. 

Dr. Johnſon thus explains the old reading : 

& The ſenſe is, that man, not agitated by cenſure, like ſoil not venti- 
lated by quick winds, produces more evil than good.” This certain y is 
true of ſoil, but where did Dr, Jobaſha find the word ſoil in this patiage ? 
He found only ⁊vinds, and was forced to ſubſtitute ſoil ventilated by qoinds in 
the room of the word in the old copy ; as Mr. Steevens, in order to extract 
a meaning from it, ſuppoſes ⁊binds to mean fal'omus, becauſe © the ridges, 
left in lands turned up by the plough, are termed vir rows; though 
ſurely the obvious explication of the latter word, r9vs e d ro the wind, is 
the true one. Hence the rows of new-mown graſs laid in heaps to dry, 
are alſo called zvind. rows. 

The emendation which I have adopted, [ minds] and which was made by 
Dr. Warburton, makes all perfectly clear; for if in Dr. Johnſon's note we 
ſubſtitute, not cultivated, inſtead of. not wertilated by quick wwinds,” we 
have a true interpretation of Antony's words as now exhibited. — Our guic? 
minds, means, our lively, apprehenſive minds. So, in King Herry V. 
P. II: It aſcends me into the brain ;—mzk-s it 2pprekeofive, guicky 
forgetive.” Again, in this play: „The guick comedians. *—&c, | 

It is however proper to add Dr. Warburton's cwn interpretation: 
« While the active principle within us lies immerged in oth and luxury, 
we bring forth vices, inſtead of virtues, weeds inſtead ot lowers and fruits; 
but the laying before us our ill condition plainly and honeitly, is, as it were, 
the firſt culture of the mind, which gives hope of a future harveſt. 

Being at all times very unwilling to depart from the old copy, I ſhould not 
have done it in this inſtance, but that the word winds in the only ſenſe in 
which it has yet been proved to be uſed, affords no meaning. Marioxe, 

The obſervations of ſix commentators are here exhibited, Tootter an 
additional line on this ſubject, (as the meſſenger f:ys to Lady Macduff) 
£6 were fel] cruelty*” to the reader. STEEVENS. 
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Enter another Meſſenger. 


Or loſe myſelf in dotage. What are you? 
2. N. Fulvia thy wife is dead. 
Ant. Where died ſhe ? 
2. Me}. In Sicyon : 

Her length of ſickneſs, with what elſe more ſerious 


Importeth thee to know, this bears. [ gives à Letter, 
Ant, Forbear me.— 
Exit Meſſenger, 


There's a great ſpirit gone! Thus did J defire it: 
M hat our contempts do often hurl from us, 

We with it ours again ; the preſent pleaſure, 

By revolution lowering, does become 

'The oppoſite of itfeif :7 ſhe's good, being gone 
The hand could pluck her back,* that ſhov'd her on, 
I muſt from this enchanting queen break off ; 

Ten thouſand harms, more than the ills I know, 

My idleneſs doth hatch.— How now ! Enobarbus ! 


7 The alluſion is to the fun's diurnal courf-; which riſing in the eaſt, 
and by revolution lowering, or ſetting in the Toft, decomes the ep fite of 
itje fo WARBURTON: 

This is an obſcure paſſage, The explanation which Dr. Warburton has 
offer*d is ſuch, that I can add nothing to it; yet perhaps Shakſveare, who 
was leſs learned than his commentator, meant only, that our pleaſures, as 
they are revolved in the mind, turn to pain. ſouxs0N, 

I rather underſtand the paſſage thus: bit ve ſten caft from us in con- 
ten pt ave Wiſh again fer, and what is at preſent aur greateſt þleajure, lovers in 
our eſtimation ty the revelution of time; or by a frequent return of poſſeſſion 
becomes undeſireab le and diſagreeable. ToL LET. 

1 believe revolutian means change of circumſtances. This ſenſe appears 
to remove every difficulty from the paſſage. —Tbe pleaſure of to day, by 
reamlutien of events and change of circumſtances, often liſes all us value to us, and 
becomes to- morreao a pains, STEEVENS» | 

5 The verb could has a peculiar ſignification in this place; it does not 
denote erbt but inclination, I he ſenſe is, the band that drove ber eff roc 
row wilingly pluck her back agam. HEATH. 

Could, wv4:id and ſhould, are a thouland times indiferiminately uſed in the 
old plays, and yet appear to have been ſo employed rather by choice than 


by chance, STEEVEN3, 


Eater 
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Enter EXoBARBUS, 


Fro. What's your pleaſure, fir? 
Ant. I mutt with haſte from hence. 
Eno, Why, then, we kill all our women: We ſee how 


mortal an unkindneſs is to them; if they ſuffer our departure, 
death's the word. 


Aut. ] muſt be gone. 

Eno. Under a compelling occaſion, let women die: It were 
pity to caſt them away for nothing; though, between them 
and a great cauſe, they ſhould be eſteem'd nothing. Cleopatra, 
catching but the leaſt noiſe of this, dies inſtantly; I have ſcen 
her die twenty times upon far poorer moment :9 I do think, 
there is mettle in death, which commits ſome loving act upon 
her, ſhe hath ſuch a celeritv in dying. 

Ant. She is cunning paſt man's thought. 

Ex1. Alack, fir, no; her paſſions are made of nothing but 
the fineſt part of pure love: We cannot call her winds and 
waters, fighs and tears; they are greater ſtorms and tempeſts 
than almanacks can report: this cannot be cunning in her; 
if it be, ſhe mal es a ſhower of rain as well as Jove. 

Ant, Would I had never ſeen her! 

£0. O, fir, you had then loft unſeen a wonderful piece of 
work; which not to have been bleſs'd withal, would have 
diſcredited your travel. 

Aut, Fulvia is dead, 

En, Sur ? 

Ant, Fulvia is dead. 

Ero. Fulvin? 

Ant. Deal. 

Exo. Why, fir, give the gods a thankful ſacrifice, When 
it pleaſeth their deities to take the wife of 2 man from him, 
it lo Ws to man the tailors of the earth; comlorting therein,® 


that - 

9 For leſs reaſon ; upon meaner motives. Jonns0N. 
> have printed this atter the original, which, thougi harſh and obſcure, 
] know not how to amend. Sir Thomas Hanmer reads, They thow to man 
the tailors of the earth; cor forting him therein, &c. I think the pallage, 
with ſomewhat leſs alte ration, for alteration is 2)ways dingerous, may ſtand 
thus; I ſis to men the tailors of the earth, comfuriing them, Cc. 
| EN. Jonxsax. 
The 
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that when old robes are worn out, there are members to make 
new, If there were no more women but Fulvia, then had 
you indeed a cut, and the caſe to be lamented: this grief is 
crown'd with conſolation ; your old ſmock brings forth a new 
petticoat ;—and, indeed, the tears live in an onion, that ſhould 
water this ſorrow, Rh 

Aut, The buſineſs ſhe hath broached in the ſlate, 

Cannot endure my abſence. 

Em. And the buſineſs you have broach'd here cannot be 
without you; eſpecially that of Cleopatra's, which wholly 
depends on your abode, 

Ant. No more light anſwers, Let our officers 
Have notice what we pur; oſe. I ſhall break 
Th- cauſe of our expedience3 to the queen, 

And get her love to part, For not alone 

The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touckes,s 
Do ſtrongly ſpeak to us; but the letters too 

Of many our contriving friends in Rome 
Petition us at home: e Sextus Pompeius 

Hath given the dare to Cæſar, and commands 


The 

The meaning is this. As the gods have been plraſed to take away your 
eviſe Ful a, ſo they have provided you ⁊vith a new one in Cleopatra; in like 
manner as the tailors of the earth, when your old garments aie worn out, 
accomodate you wich rew Nis. ANON YMUS 

When che deities are pleaſed to take a man's wife from him, this act 
of theirs makes thera appear to man like the tailors of the car:h ; affording 
this comfortable refloction, that the deities have made other women 
tc ſupply the place of his former wife; as the tailor, When one robe is worn 
oa', Tapplicz him with another. MaLoNE. 

> Expedi-nce for expedition. WAKBUR TON. 

+ I have no doubt but we ſhould read eve, inſtead of loves So 
afterward: 2 

„ Would ſhe had never given you lenve to come!“ 
M.Maso0N. 

The old readizg may mean— Ard jrevail on her love ta conjent to our 
ſefaration, STEEVENSe 

ſuſpecc the author wrote: And get her leave to part. 

The greater part of the ſucceeding icene is employed by Antony, in an 
end-avour to obtain Cleopatra's permitfion to de part, and in vows of ever- 
laſting conſtancy, not in perſuading her to forget him, or love him no longer. 

MALONE. 

5 Things that touch me more ſenſibly, mote preſſing motives. 
Jon x so. 
? Wich us at home; call for us to reſide at home. Joux SN. 


—— — — — — 
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The empire of the ſea ; our ſlippery people . 
(Whoſe love is never link'd to the deſerver, 1 
Till his deſerts are paſt) begin to throw by 
Pompey the great, and all his dignities, ö 
Upon his ſon; who, high in name and power, 

Higher than both in blood and life, ſtands up 


For the main ſoldier: whoſe quality, going on, 

The ſides o'the world may danger: Mich is breeding, 

Which, like the courfer's hair,” hath yet but liſe, 

And not a ſerpent's pctſon. Say, our pleaſure, 

To ſuch whoſe place is under us, requires 

Our quick remove from hence. x 
Eno. I ſhall do't,  [Excunt. 


SCENE III. 


Enter CLEOPATRA, CHARMIAN, IRAS, and ALT RAS. 


Cleo, Where is he? | | 
Char. I did not fee him ſince. | 
Cleo. See where he ie, who's with him, what he does ;— 7 
I did not ſend you ;3-—If you find him fad, | 
Say, 1 am dancing ; if in mirth, report 
That I am ſudden ſick ; Quick, and return, [ Exit Ab. EX» 
Char. 


7 Allud:s to an old idle notion that the hair of a horſe dropt inte corrupted | 
water, will turn to an animal, Por. 

Dr. Liſter, in the Poiloſephica! Trauſactions, ſhowed that what were vul- 
garly thought animated hoi ſe-hairs, are real int gts. It was alſo affirmed, 
that they moved like ſerpents, and were poiſonous to ſwallow. 

Tor LE. 

2 Say to thoſe whoſe place is under us, i. e. to our attendants, that our 
pleaſure requires us to remove in halte from hence. The old copy has 
% whoſe places under us, and rute. MATLONE. 

I ſhall read the paſſage thus: 

Say our pleaſure 
To ſuch ⁊obe'ge places under us, requires 
Our quick iemove, &c. 0 
The amendment is as {light as that adopted by the editor, and makes F 
the ſenſe more clear. M. Mason. 


I concur with Mr. Malone. Before I had ſeen his note, I had ex «+ | 
plained theſe words exactly in the ſame manner. STEEVENS. \ 
3 You muſt go as if you came without my order or Knowledge. | 
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Char. Madam, methinks, if you did love him dearly, 

You do not hold the method to enforce 

The like from him. 
Cleo, What ſhould Ido, I do not? 
Char. In each thing give him way, croſs him in nothing, 
Cleo. Thou teacheſt like a fool: the way to loſe him. 
Char, Tempt him not ſo too far: I wiſh, forbear ; 


In time we hate that which we often fear. 


Enter ANTONY, 


But here comes Antony, 
Cleo. | J am fick, and ſullen. 
Ant. I am ſorry to give breathing to my purpoſe, — 
Cleo. Help me away, dear Charmian, I ſhall fall; 

It cannot be thus long, the ſides of nature 

Will not ſuſtain it. 


Aut, Now, my deareſt queen, — 
Cleo. Pray you, ſtand further from me. 
Aut. What's the matter? 


Cleo. I know, by that ſame eye, there's ſome good news, 


What ſays the married woman ?— You may go; 


Would, ſhe had never given you leave to come! 
Let her not ſay, 'tis I that keep you here, 
I have no power upon you; hers you are, 
Ant. The gods beſt know. — 
Cleo, O, never was there queen 
So mightily betray'd! Yet, at the ſirſt, 
I ſaw the treaſons planted, 
Ant. ___ Cleopatra, 
Cleo. Why ſhould I think, you can be mine, and true, 
Though you in ſwearing ſhake the throned gods, 
Who * been falſe to Fulvia ? Riotous madneſs, 
To be entangled with thoſe mouth-made vows, 


Which break themſelves in ſwearing |! 


Ant. Moſt ſweet queen,— 
Cleo. Nay, pray you, ſeek no colour for your going, 


But bid farewell, and go: when you ſued ſtaying, 


Then was the time for words: No going then: 
Eternity was 1n our lips, and eyes; 
Bliſs 
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Bliſs in cur brows? bent; none our parts ſo poor, 
But was a race of heaven :5 They are fo fill, 
Or thou, the grcateſt ſoldicr of the world, 
Art turn'd the greateſt liar, 
Ant, How now, lady ! 
Cleo. I would, I had thy inches; thou ſhould'ſt know, 
There were a heart in Egypt. 
Ant, Hear me, queen : 
The ſtrong neceſſity of time commands 
Our ſervices a while; but my full heart 
Remains in uſe © with you. Our Italy 
Shines o'er with civil ſwords : Sextus Pompeius 
Makes his approaches to the port of Rome: 
Equality of two domeſtick powers 
Breed ſcrupulous faction: The hated, grown to ffrergth, 
Are newly grown to love: the condemn'd Pompey, 
Rich in his fa:her's honour, creeps apace 
Into the hearts of ſuch as have not thriv'd 
Upon the prefent ſtate, whoſe numbers threaten 
And quietneſs, grown ſick of reſt, would purge 
By any deſperate change: My more particular, 
And that which moſt with you ſhould ſafe my going,” 
Is Fulvia's death. 
Cleo. Though age from folly could not give me freedom, 
It does from childiſhneſs: Can Fulvia die 73 


Ant, 


+ j. e. in the arch of our eye-brows, STEFVENS. 

5 j. e. had a ſmack or flayour of heaven. WARBURTON. 

This word is well explained by Dr. Warburton ; the race of wine is the 
taſte of the ſoil. Sir T. Hanmer, not urideritanging the word, reads, ray, 

Jouxs0Ns 

I am not ſure that the poet did not mean, was of beaven!y origin. 

MALONE» 

The pat ſeems to allude to the legal diſtinction between the wſe and 
ebſol ute i *. Jon xsON. ' 

i. e. {hould render my going not dangerous, not likely to produce 
any miſchief to you. Mr. Theobald inſt-ad of jafe, the reading of the 
old copy, unneceſlarily reads ſalve, MALONEs 
ae my going, is the true reading. STEEVENS. 

5 That Fulvia was mortal, Cl-opatra could have no reaſon to doubt; 
the meaning therefore of her queſtion ſeems to be: Mili there ever be 

. — 


| 
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Ant. She's dead, my queen : 
Look here, and at thy ſovereign leiſure, read 
The garboils ſhe awak'd ;% at the laſt, beſt : 
Sec, when, and where ſhe died. 
Cleo, O moſt falſe love! 
Where be the ſacred vials thou ſhould'ſt fill 
With ſorrowful water ?* Now I ſee, I ſee, 
In Fulvia's death, how mine receiv'd ſhall be. 
Ant, Quurrel no more, but he prepar'd to know 
The purpoſes I bear; which are, or ceaſe, 
As you ſhall give the advice: Now, by the fire, 
That quickens Nilus' ſlime, I go from hence, 
Thy ſoldier, ſervant ; making peace, or war, 
As thou affect'ſt. 
Cleo. Cut my lace, Charmian, come, 
But let it be. I am quickly ill, and well: 
So Antony loves,3 
Ant. My precious queen, forhear ; 
And give true evidence to his love, which flands 
An honovrable trial, 
Cleo. So Fulvia told me. 
I pr'ythee, turn aſide, and weep for her; 
Then bid adieu to me, and ſay, the tears 
Belong to Egypt: Good now, play one ſcene 


Of 


an erd of your excuſes ? As often as you ⁊bant te leame me, will not ſome Ful. 
dia, ſome new pretext be found for your departure? She has already ſaid 
that though age could not exempt her from follies, at leaſt it frees her 


from a childith belief in all he ſays. STEEVENS. 
Jam inclined to think, that Cleopatra mcans no more than—lIs it 


poſſible that Fulvia ſhould die? I will not believe it. Rx1TsoN. 

Though age has not exempted me from folly, I am not ſo childith, as to 
have apprehenſion from a rival that is no more. And is Futvia dead 
indeed? Such, 1 think, is the meaning. MALON T. 

9 j. e. the commotion {he occahhoned. STEEVENS. 

In Cawdrey's Alpbabetical Table of bard Werds, Svo. 1604, garboile is 
explained by the word burlyburly. NIA LON x. 

2 Alluding to the lachrymatory vials, or bottles of tears, which the 
Romans ſometimes put into the urn of a friend. Jon x so. 


3 j, e. uncertain as the ſtate or my heulth is the love of Antony. 
STEEVENF?I 


* To me, the queen of Egypt. Jonnson, 


1 

| 

| | 
| 

l | 
[ 
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Of excellent diſſembling; and let it look 

Like perfect honour. | 
Ant. You'll heat my blood; no more, 
Cleo. You can do better yet; but this is meetly. 9 
Ant. Now, by my ſword, — N 
Cleo. And target. — Still he mends; 

But this is not the beſt: Look, pr'ythee, Charmian, 

How this Herculean Romans does become 

The carriage of his chafe. 
Ant. I'll leave you, lady. 
C/o. Courteous lord, one word. 

Sir, you and I muſt part, —but that's not it: 

Sir, you and [I have lov'd, — but there's not it; 

That you know well : Something it is I would, — 

O, my oblivion is a very Antony, 

And I am all fogotten.“ 


Ant, 


5 Antony traced his deſcent from Anten, a ſon of Ilercules. 
| STEEVENS. 


6 Cleopatra has ſomething to ſay, which ſeems to be ſuppreſſed by ſor- 
row; and after many attempts to produce her meaning, the cries out; | 
O, this cbligious memory of mire is as falſe and treacherous to me as Antony is, 
end I forget every thing. Oblivion, 1 believe, is boldly uſed for a memcry 
apt to be deceitful. 

If too much latitude be taken in this explanation, we might with little 
violence read, as Mr. Edwards has propoſed in his MS. notes: 


Ob me ! ob/ivion is a very Anteny, &c. STEEVENS. 


Perhaps nothing more is neceſſary here than a change of punCtuation ; 
O my ! being ill an exclamation frequently uſed in the weſt of England. 
? | HENLEY« 
Ob my,—in the provincial ſenſe of it, is only an imperfect exclama- 
tion of —Ob my God ! The decent exclaimer always ſtops before the ſacred 
name is pronounced. Could ſuch an exclamation therefore have been 
uttered by the Pagan Cleopatra? STEEvVENS. | 
The ſenſe of the paſſage appears to me to be this. „O, my oblivion, | 
as if it were another Antony, poſleſſes me ſo entirely, that 1 quite for- 
get myſelf.” M. Masov. 
I have not the ſmalleſt doubt that Mr. Steevens's explanation of this | 
allage is juſt, Dr. Johnſon ſays, that „it was her memory, not her 
oblivion, that like Antony, was forgetting and deſerting her.“ It cer- 
tainly was ; it was her oblivious memory, as Mr. Steevens has well inter- 
preted it; and the licence is much in our author's manner, 
MALONE, 
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Ant. But that your royalty 
Holds idleneſs your ſubject, I ſhould take you 
For idleneſs itſelf.” | 

Cleo, 'Tis ſweating labour, 

To bear ſuch idleneſs ſo near the heart 

As Cleopatra this. But, fir, forgive me; 

Since my becomings kill me, when they do not 
Eye well to you: Your honour calls you hence; 
Therefore be deaf to my unpitied folly, 

And all the gods go with you! upon your ſword 
Sit laurel'd victory! and ſmooth ſucceſs 

Be ftrew'd before your feet! 


Ant, Let us go, Come; 
Our ſeparation ſo abides, and flies, 
That thou, reſiding here, go'ſt yet with me, 


And I, hence fleeting, here remain with thee, 
Away, [ Exeunt, 


SCENE: IV. 


Rome. An Apartment in Cæſar's houſe, 
Euler OcTaviuvs C#sSaR, LEIpus, and A!tendants, 


Ce/. You may ſee, Lepidus, and henceforth know, 
| It 


7 i. e. But that your charms bold me, coho am the greateſt fool on earth, 
in chains, I ſhould have adjudg:d you to be the greateſt, That this is the 
ſenſe is ſhown by her anſwer: 


Tit ſeweating labzur, 


To bear ſuch idlenels ſo near the heart, 


Dr. Warburton's explanation is a very coarſe one. The ſenſe may 
de: Hut that your guernſhip chooſes idleneſs for th: ſubj ect of your cin ver ſatian 
i ſhould take 2 for FAT 7 n 5 

Or an antitheſis may be deſigned between roga/ty and ſul jet. But that 
I Lu you to be a queen, and that your royalty hdi idleneſs in ſubjecian to 
you, exalting you far above its influence, I ſhould ſuppoſe you to be the very 
genius of idleneſs itſelf. STEEVENS. | 

Mr. Steevens's latter interpretation is, I think, nearer the truth, But 
perhaps your {bye rather means, whom being in ſubjection to you, you 
can command at pleaſure, “ to do your bidding,” to aſſume the airs of 
Coquetry, &c, Were not this coquet one of your attendants, I ſhould 
ſuppoſe you yourſelf were this capricious being. Matrox x. 
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I is not Cæſar's natural voice to hate 
One great competitor 3® From Alexandria 
This is the news; He fiſhes, drinks, and waſtes 
The lamps of night in revel: is not more manlike 
Than Cleopatra; nor the — of Ptolemy 
More womanly than he 1 hardly gave audience, or 
Vouchſaf'd to think he had partners: You ſhall find there 
A man, who is the abſtra of all faults 
That all men follow. 
Lep. I muſt not think, there are 
Evils enough to darken all his goodneſs ; 
His faults, in him, ſeem as the ſpots of heaven, 
More fiery by night's blackneſs ;9 hereditary, 
Rather than purchas'd ;* what he cannot change, 
'Than what he chooſes, f 
Cay. You are too indulgent : Let us grant, it is not 
Amiſs to tumble on the bed of Ptolemy ; 
To give a kingdom for a mirth ; to fit 
And keep the turn of tippling with a ſlave; 
To reel the ſtreets at noon, and ſtand the buffet 
With knaves that ſmell of ſweat : ſay, this becomes him, 
{As his compoſure muſt be rare indeed, 
Whom theſe things cannot blemiſh,3) yet muſt Antony 


No way excuſe his ſoils, when we do bear ſ 
0 


3 Perhaps, Our great competitor. JonnsoN. 
ohnſon is certainly right in his conjecture that we ought to read, 
4 Our great competitor,“ as this ſpeech is addreſſed to Lepidus, his part- 
ner in the empire. Competitor means here, as it does wherever the word 
occurs in Shakſpeare, af/iciate or partner. M. Mason. 


9 If by ſpots are meant ſtars, as night has no other fiery ſpots, the com- 
pariſon is forced and harſh, ſtars having been always ſuppoſed to beautify 
the night; nor do I comprehend what there is in the counterpart of this 
smile, which anſwers to night's blackneſs. Hanmer reads: 

— [pots on ermine, 

Or fires, by night*s blackneſs, JonnsoN. 
2 Procur'd by his own fault or endeavour, Jon NSN. 
3 This ſeems inconſequent ; I read: 


And bis compoſure, & e. 


5 


Grant that this becomes bim, and if it can become bim, be muſt have in bim 
Fmetbing very uncommon, yet, Cc. JOuNSONe 


n bim 


0 
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So great weight in his lightneſs.4 If he fill, 

His vacancy with his voluptuouſneſs, 

Full ſurfeits, and the dryneſs of his bones, 

Call on him for't :5 but, to confound ſuch time, 
That drums him from his ſport, and ſpeaks as loud 
As his own ſtate, and outs, —' tis to be chid 

As we rate boys; who, being mature in knowledge,s 
Pawn their experience to their preſent pleaſure, 


And ſo rebel to judgement. 
Enter a Meſſenger, 


Lep. Here's more news, 
Me/. Thy biddings have been done; and cvery hour, 
Moſt noble Cæſar, ſhalt thou have report 
How 'tis abroad. Pompey is ſtrong at ſea; 
And it appears, he is belov'd of thoſe 
That only have fear'd Czfar !? to the ports 
The diſcontents repair,* and men's reports 
Give him much wrong'd, 
Cal I ſhould have known no leſs ; — 
It hath been taught us from the primal ſtate, 
That he, which is, was wiſh'd, until he were; 
And the ebb'd man, ne'er lov'd, till ne'er worth love, 
Comes dear'd, by being lack' d.? This common body, 
Like 
4 The word /igbt is one of Shakſpeare's favourite play-things, The 
ſenſe is, His trifling levity throws lo much burden upon us. 


Jou Nsox. 

Call on him, is, wiſit bim. Says Cæſar, F Antony followed hit de- 

t auc beries at a time of leiſure, I ſpauid leave him te be punifbed by ther natural 
eonjequences, by ſurfeits and dry bones. JouNsox. 


6 For this Hanmer, who thought the maturity of a boy an inconſiſtent 
idea, has put: | 


ꝛobo, immature in knowledge: 
but the words experience and judgement require that we read Mature: 
though Dr. Warburton has received the emendation, By buys matur? in 
Inc gvledge, are meant, b:ys old enough to bnap their duty, [our N SON. 
Thoſe whom not love but fear made adherents to Cilar, now ſhow 
their affection for Pompey. Jour 50x, 
That is, the malcwnten'ss MALONE. a N 
9 Old copy Aear'd.] Let us examine che ſenſe of this [as it ſtood] 


Vor, VII, G 


— 22 
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Like to a vagabond flag upon the ſtream, 
Goes to, and back, lackeying the varying tide, 
To rot itſelf with motion,? 
Mo. Cæſar, I bring thee word, 
Menecrates and Menas, famous pirates, 
Make the fea ſerve them; which they ear4 and wound 
With heels of every kind: Many hot inroads 
They make in Italy; the borders maritime 
Lack blood to think on't, and fluſh youth © revolt: 
No veſſel can peep forth, but 'tis as ſoon 
Taken as {een ; for Pompey's name ſtrikes more, 


Than 


in plain proſ-. The earlieſ b ſteries inferm us, that the wan in ſut reme com- 
mand was aiwiys Wwifh'd to gun that cmmand, tiil he bad cbrain'd it. And 
be, wohom the multituce bas contented!y ſeen in a lot condition, z⁊uben he hegius 
ts be Z,, by them, becomes ts be trar'd by them. Burt do the multitude 
Far a man becaule they want him? Certainly, we muſt reads 

Ces deat'd, by bg lack'd. 

i. e. endcar'd, a favourite to them. Beſides, the context requires this 
| | reading; for it was not fear, but love, that mage the people flock to young 
5 Pompey, and what occaſioned this refl-& on, So, in Coris/anus 3 

4% ſhall be ov d, when I am act d. WarBrukToOx. 

The correction was made in - heobald's edition, to whom it was com- 
municated by Dr. Warbton. Something, however, is yet wanting. 
What is the meaning of. ne'er lov'd till ne'er worth love 7? 1 lupyo!e 
that the ſecond wer was inadvertently repeated at the preis, and that we 
ſhould read—t:}} t worth love. Mato x. 

2 The word, is, I believe, an interpolation, being wholly uſeleſs 

to the ſenſe, and injurious to the meaſure. STEEVENS. 

3 Old copy = /aſoirg? But how can a flag, or ruſi-, floating upon a ſtream, 
and that has no motion but what the fluQtiution of the water gives it, be 
ſaid to la ſh the tide? This is making a Icourge of a weak ineftective thing, 
and giving it an ative vioience in its own puwer, is true, there is no | 
lente in the old reading; but the addition of a fingle letter wil! not only | 
give us good ſenſe, but the genuine word of our author into the bargain; | 

- Lackeying tber aryirg ide, 
3, e. flonting backwai ds and forwards with the variation of the tide, like 

a page, or lactey, at his maſter's heels. In EOBAL b. 

4 To ear, is to lg; a common metaphor. Jon xs . 

To ear, is not, however, at this time, a common word, I meet with it 
again in Turbervile's Facorry, 1575: 

© — becauſe I have a larger field to car. STEEVENS. 
Turn pale at the thought of it. ſonNs0N. 
6 Fliſb youth is youth ripened to manhood; yours whoſe blood is at 


the flow, STEEVENS. 


* 


at 
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Than could his war reſiſted. 

Caf. Antony, 
Leave thy laſcivious waſſels.7 When thou once 
Waſt beaten from Modena, where thou flew it 
Hirtius and Panſa, conſuls, at thy heel 
Did famine follow; whom thou fought” ſt againſt, 
Though daintily brought up, with patience more 
Than ſavages could ſuffer: "I hou didſt drink 
The ſtale of horſes, and the gilded puddle® 
Which beaſts would cough at: thy palate then d1d deign 
The rougheſt berry on the rudeſt hedge; 
Yea, like the ſtag, when ſnow the paſture ſheets, 
The barks of trces thou hrow ſed'ſt; on the Alps, 
It is reported, thou didit eat ſtrange fleſh, 
Which ſome did die to look on: Ard all this 
{It wounds ihine honour, that Tipeak it now,) 
Was borne ſo like a ſoldier, that thy check 
So much as lank'd not. 

Lep. It is pity of him. 

Ca.. Let his ſhames quickly 
Drive him to Rome: is time we twain 
Did ſhow ourſelves i' the field; and, tot 
Aſſemble we immediate council: 
Thrives in our 1dlenets, 

Led. To- morrow, Cœſar 
55 ſnall be furniſh'd to nd rm you rightly 
& 


nat end, 
pombev 
LOO! C\ 


th what by ſca and land I can be able, 
ro 'front this preſent time. 

Cel, Till which excounter, 
it 95 ny buſineſs too. Farewell 


141. 
*p Farewell, my e What you hall know mean 
time 
Of ſtirs abroad, I ſhail beſeech vou, fir, 
f Fr. 
10 


* * 0 
I ajjei is here out for intemperance in general. Fora more particu! 
* Oo —. * 
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1£{tion, the true reading... II N TE. 
obt-rvable on the lu Face of f agnant p. zol that 


| {Ex) :rbed, 4 redd; ih T2! 9 E 1 Jur EC {11 mie: fo this 
Appearance the poet heie referee HENLEY, 
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d her 18 tro ue nity 
ave remained long undi. 
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To let me be partaker, 


C. Doubt not, fir; 
T knew it for my bond.? | Excunt. 
SCENE V. 


Alexandria, A Room in the Palace. 
Erter CLEOPATRA, CHARMIAN, IRAS, ard MARD TAN. 


Clio. Charmian. — 

Char. Madam. 

Cleo. Ha, ha! 
Give me to drink mandragora,* 

Char. Why, madam ? 

Cleo. That I might fleep out this great gap of time, 
My Antony is away, 


Char. You think of him 
Too much. 
Cle, O, treaſon ! 
Char, Madam, I truſt, not ſo, 
Ces. Thou, eunuch ! Mardian ! 
Mar. What's your highneſs' pleaſure ? 


Cleo. Not now to hear thee ſing; I take no pleaſure 
In ar ght an eunuch has: Tis well for thee, 
That, being unſeminar'd, thy freer thoughts 
May not fly forth of Egypt. Halt thou affeGtions ? 

Mar. Yes, gracious madam, 

Cleo. Indeed? 

Mar. Not in deed, madam; for I can do nothing 
But what in deed is honeſt to be done: 
Yet have I fierce affections, and think, 
What Venus did with Mars. 

Cleo. | O Charmian, 

Where 


9 That is, to be my bounden duty. M. Mason. 
2 A plant of which the infuſion was ſuppoſed to procure ſleep, 
Jounson, 
Gerari in his Herbal, ſays of the mardragoras : «« Dioſcorides doth 
particulirly ſet downe many faculties hereof, of which notwithſtanding 
there be none proper unto it, ſave thoſe that depend upon the drowſie and 
ſleeping power thercof.“ PIERCT. 


E 
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Where think thou he is now? Stands he, or ſits he? 
Or does he walk? or is he on his horſe ? 

O happy horſe, to bear the weight of Antony! 

Do bravely, horſe! for wot'ſt thou whom thou mov'ſt? 
The demi- Atlas of this earth, the arm 

And burgonet of men. He's ſpeaking now, 

Or murmuring, Where's my ſerpent of old Nile ? 

For ſo he calls me; Now I feed myſelf 

With moſt delicious poiſon:— Think on me, 

That am with Phœbus' amorous pinches black, 

And wrinkled deep in time? Broad-fronted C:xſar,4 
When thou waſt here above the ground, I was 

A morſel for a monarch: And great Pompey 

Would ſtand, and make his eyes grow in my brow z 
There would he anchor his aſpect, and die 
With looking on his life, 


Enter ALEXAS, 


Alex. Sovereign of Egypt, hail! 
Cleo. How much unlike art thou Mark Antony! 
Yet, coming from him, that great medicine hath 
With his tin& gilded thee,S— 
How goes it with my brave Mark Antony ? 
Alex. Laſt thing he did, dear queen, 
He kifs'd,—the laſt of many doubled kiſſes, —- 
This orient pearl ;— His fpcech fticks in my heart, 
Cleo. Mine car muit pluck it thence, | 
Alex. Gocd friend, quoth he, 
Say, the firm Roman to great Egypt ſends 
7 his treaſure of an oyſter 5; at whoſe flat, 
To mend the potty preſent, I will picce 
ler opulent throne with kingdoms ; All the eat, 
Say thou, /all call ber miſtreſs. So he nodded, 


And 
3 A burgonet is a kind of be/met,, STEzvens. 
Mr. Se ward is of opinion, that the poet wrote —bald- fronted Cu ſar. 
| OTEEVENSS 
wo Broazd-fronted, in allufior ty C:iefar's bildneſs. Hewrnyv. 
> Alluding to the plyYoſopher's ſtane, which, by its touch, converts 
baſe metal into gold. The atch-mikts call the matter, whatever it be, by 
which they perform tranimutation, a medicine, JONSON, 


Q 3 


126 ANTONY AND CLEOP wane: 
And ſoberly did mount a termagant feed, 


Who 
* Old copy arm gaunt] i. e. his ſteed worn lean and thin by much 
ſervice in war, So, Fairfax; 
«& His all- ⁊oorn freed the champion ſtout beRrode.”? 
WARTUR TON. 
On this note Mr, Edwards has been very laviſh of his plenfantry, an! 
indeed | 11.42 juſtly cenſured the miſquotation of jalle26:1:, tor #; 40 


16 40 10 2 5 
Which me 81 E, but makes no attempt to explain the word in the play. 
Mr. Seward, in his pre face to Beaurnonc and Fiercher, has very.c! bore iy 
endeavgured to prove, that an rn faut ſteed iss ſtecd untl. ; f, 
Arm is tae Teutonic word for scan, or ty. Arn be 


the re fore an old word, lignifying, lan fer voant, ill-fed. Edward 


* 0 4 i . 'aNiy 


* 1 a Hi . 
obſervation, that a worn- out horis is not proper for Atlas to m 


ut 171 5 
batte, 15 impertigent; the horſes here mier tioned {-2ms to be a poſt-horf 15 
rather than a w r. horſe, Vet as arm-g21nt tems not intended to impiy 


any defect, it perhaps inc ane, a horſe ſo flender that a man at laſb hig, 
and therefore fotme d for expedition. Hanmer read 
— armn-girt., heed. JOHNSON, 

On this pa! lage, wh ich 1 believe to be colruot, I have net ing (its. 
factory to propoſe, It is clear, that whatever epithet was uſ:d, it was 
intended as defcriptive of a beautiful horte, fuch (. ina prelume) as 
our author has deſcribed in his Vern and Ahe. 

Dr. Johnſon muit have look'd into foine early edition of Mr, Edwards's 
book, for in his ſeventh edition he has this note: I have ſometimes 
thought, that the mcaning may poli bly be, thin-foout' er'd, by 4 (trangs 
comp ofition of Latin aud Englith gau, quod arm's,” MALONE. 

I lupe ſe there muſt be ſome error in the paſſage, and ſhould amend it 
by reading 

And ſobetly did mount atermagant itecd, 
That nrigh d, &. 

Termagant means e So Douglas, in Henry TP, is called the ler- 
mM. ant « t, an = My Bet t Agroess J with the Reds neighing 15 high. 
B ſi dus, b. fas ing that Antony movnnted compolediy 2 horie ut ſuch metticy 
Alexas pref-nts Cleopuira with a flattering image of her hero, which his 
mountins flow) a jad- a po thorfe, would not have done. M. Maso. 

Whea | firſt met with Mr. Maſon's conjecture, Lawn] was ſtartled at 
Its boldn-ſs; but hat J have fince ben reconciled to it, its appearance in 
the pr: ſent text of Shakſpeare will ſafnciently prove, 

It ougbt: to be obivrved, in defence of this emend mon, 
termagar.nt (originally tre proper rams of a clum tous Saracapical d- 
did not, u thout paſſi g through fevers gridations of msaning, deco 
approp iat d (n at pr ſent) Ha turbulent teme 
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Who neioh'd ſo high, that what I would have ſpoke 
Was b eatlly dumb? "l by him. 
Cleo. What, was he ſad, or merry? 
Like to the time o' the year between the extremes 
Of hot and cold; he was nor ſad, nor merry. 
Clev 9. © well. tivided &\{pofitt ton!— Note him, 
Note him, Charmian, tis the man; but note him: 
He was not 14 5 For he would thine on thoſe 
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Cie. Wo's born that day 
Wien [ forget to ſend to Antony, 
Shall die a beggar.— [nk and paper, Charmian.— 
Welcome, my good Alexas.— Did I, Charmian, 
Ever love Cæſar fo? 

Char. O that brave Cæſar! 

Cleo. Pe chok'd with ſuch another emphaſis ! 
Say, the brave Antony, 

Char, The valiant Cæhr! 

Clo. By Iſie, I will give thee bloody teeth, 
If chou with Cæſar paragon again 
My man of men. 

Char, By your moſt gracious pardon, 
Jing but after you. 

Cleo, Mr ſa'lad d: as 
Weben I was green in judgment Cold in bl od, 
'tofay, as 1 ſaid then! — But, come, away: 


Get 


7 . ei in lch quick ſucceſion. Srrr yrs. 
s Lo id in blog '3 . expo! 1 «11 40 her maid. * 1 
ſhe . TOE 9 7 4 4 498, NT. 1 4 Shots 870 1 144. A: 47 3 3 L ut 1 * bly 13 28 
* 4 * | * 7 42 
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Get me ink and paper: he ſhall have every day 
A ſeveral greeting, or III unpeople Egypt.“ [ Exernt, 


ACT II. SCENE I. 
Meſſina. A Room in Pompey's Howe, 


Enter PM PET, MenECrATES, and Mx As. 


Pom, Ii the great gods be juſt, they ſhall aſſiſt 
The deeds of juſteſt men. 


Me ne. Know, worthy Pompey, 
That what they do delay, they not deny, 

Pam. Whuiles we are ſuitors to their throne, decays 
The thing we ſue for. 

Mene. We, ignorant of ourſelves, 
Beg often our own harms, which the wiſe powers 
Deny us for our good; fo find we profit, 

By loſing of our prayers. 
Pom. I ſhall do well: 
The people love me, and the ſea is mine; 
My power's a creſcent, and my auguring hope 
Says, it will come to the full, Mark Antony 
In Egypt fits at dinner, and will make 
No wars without doors: Cæſar gets money, where 
He loſes hearts: Lepidus flatters both, 
Of both is flatter'd ; but he neither loves, 
Nor either cares for him, 

Men, Cæſar and Lepidus 
Are in the field; a mighty ſtrength they carry. 

Pom, Where have you this ? 'tis falſe. 

Men, From Silvius, fir, 
Pom, He dreams; I know, they are in Rome together, 
Looking for Antony: But all charms of love, IN 

| % dalt 


9 By ſending out meſſengers. JonNs0N. 5 
2 Ihe meaning is, pile wve are pragingy the thing ſor which wwe pray 13 
loſing its value, jon NSONs 
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Salt Cleopatra, ſoften thy wan d lip !3 

Let witchcraft join with beauty, luſt with both! 
Tie up the libertine in a field of feaſts, 

Keep his brain fuming ; Epicurean cooks, 
Sharpen with cloyleſs ſauce his appetite ; 

That ſleep and feeding may prorogue his honour, 
Even till a Lethe'd dulneſs.— How now Varrius ? 


Euter VAYRIUS, 


Var, This is moſt certain that J ſhall deliver: 
Mark Antony is every hour in Rome 
Expected; fince he went from Egypt, tis 
A ſpace for further travel.“ 

Pom. I could have given leſs matter 
A better ear. Menas, I did not think, 

This amorous ſurfeiter would have don'd his helm 
For ſuch a petty war: his ſoldierſhip 

Is twice the other twain: But let us rear 

The higher our opinion, that our ſtirring 

Can from the lap of Egypt's widow 5 pluck 


The ne'er luſt-wearied Antony. | 
| Mer, 


3 In the old edition it is 
iu wand lip ! 


Perhaps, for fond lip, or warm lip, ſays Dr. Johnſon. Ward, if it ſtand, 
is either a corruption of wan, the adjective, or a contraction of zvarnned, or 
made wan, a participle. 

Or perhaps waned lip, i. e. decreaſed, like the moon in its beauty, 

$1 EEVENS. 

Shakſpeare's orthography [or that of his ignorant publ.ihers | often 
ades a d at the end of a word. Thus, wile is (in the old editions) evere 
where ſpelt wild. Laurd is given inſtead of /awn; why not therefore 
wan d for evan here? 

If this however ſhould not be accepted, ſuppoſe we read with the addi- 
tion only of an apoſtrophe, wwan'd; i. c. waned, declined, gone off from its 
perfection; comparing Cleopatra's beauty to the moon paſt the full, 

racy, 

* 1, e. fince he quitted /Egypt, a ſpace of time has elapſed in Wich a 
longer journey might have been performed than from Mgypt to Rome. 

STEEVENS, 

5 Julius Cæſar had married her to young Ptolemy, who was afterwards 
erowned, STEEYINS. 

G's 
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Hes I cannot hope,® 
Car and Antony ſhall well greet together : 
lis 4 wite, that's dead, did tre {paſtes to 6 5 eſar; 
His brother warr'd upon him; although, I think, 
Not mov'd | bY Antony, 
Pim, I know not, Menas, 
How leſſer enmities may give way to greater, 
Were't not that we ſtand up againſt them all, 
were pregnant they ſhould (quare ö between themſelves; 
For they have entertained cauſe enough 
To Craw their ſwords ; but how the fear of us 
Nay cement their divifions, and bind up 
'The petiy difference, we yet not know, 
Be it as our go ds will have it! It only ſtands 
Our lives upon,“ to uſe our ſtrongeſt hands. 
Come, Menas. { Exeunt,? 


8.CENE II. 
Rome. A Ronm in the Hause of Lepidus, 


Enter ExoB1RtBUS ond L.tPIDUS, 


Le. Good Enobarbus, 'tis a worthy deed, 

And ſhall become you well, to entreat your captain 
To ſoit and gentle ſpeech. 
Eo. I ſhall entreat him 
To anſwer like himſelf : if Cæſar move him, 
Let Antony look over Cæſar's head, 
And ſpeak as loud as Mars. By Jupiter, 
Were l the wearer of Antonius' beard, 
J would 

„ Mr. Tyrwhitt, the judicious editor of the Canterbury Tal:s of Chaucer 
in five vols. 8vo. 1775, &c. obſerves that to bepe on this occaſiun means to 
expect, STEEVENSs 

7 That is, quarrels STEEVENS. 

S j. e to exert our utmoſt force, is the only cenſeuenti. I way of ſecuring 
our lives. STEEVENS. 

9 This play is not divided into acts by the author or firſt editors, and 
ther-ſore the preſent d viſion may be altered at picature, Ita the firſt 
act may be commodioutly continued to this place, wa the 1{-'cond act 
opened with the interview of the chief perſons, and a change of the tate 
of action. Yet it muſt ba confeiled, that it is of fall importance, wacre 
th. ſe uncoanect.d ary dceluliyry cenes are interrupted. Jon NSN. 
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] would not ſhav't to-lay.“ 


Lep. Tis not a time 
For private ſtomaching. 
E 19. Every time 


Serves for the matter that is then born in it. 
4. But fall ro-greater matters mult give way. 
Eno; Not if the ſmall come ſirſt. 
Lep. Your ſpeech is pation : 
But, pray you, fir no embers up. Here comes 
The noble Antony, 


Enter AN TONY and VENTIDIUS, 
Em, And yonder, Czar, 


Enter CSAR, Merc ENAS, and AGRIPPA, 


Ant, If we compoſe well here,* to Parthia: 
Hark you, Ventidius, 


3 I do not know, 
M-c1ias ; alk Agrippa. | 
Ee.” Noble friends, 


That which combin'd us was moſt great, and let not 
A leaner action rend us, What's amis, 
May it he gently heard: When we dc are 
Our trivial Gifierence loud, we do commit 
Murder in healing wo ands: i hen, noble partners, 
( The rather, for J earneſtly beſeech,) 
Touch you the ſoureſt points with ſweeteſt terms, 
Nor curſtneſs grow to the matter. 

Aut. 'Tis ſpoken well: 
Were we e before our armies, and to fight, 


1 ſhould 


9 I believe he means, I would mee? Him undreſſed, without fora of rife, 
or SON, 
Plutarch mentions that Antony «© a'ter the overthrow he had at 
Modena, ſufF-:ed his beard to grow at length, and never clipt eit, that it was 
marvellous long.“ Perhaps this circumi{tar ce was in hakſpeare's thovghts, 
MALONEs 

e. if we come to a lucky compoſition, agreement. STravens. 
IL. at not d/-bumcur be added to the real ſubjed J of our diſterence. 


JCUNSONs 
G 6 


2 * 
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1 thould do thus, 

Ce/. Welcome to Rome, 

Aut. Thank you. 

Aut. Sit, fir!“ 

C .. N ays 
Then— 

Ant, I learn, you tae things ill, which are not ſo; 
Or, being, concern you not, | 

Ce/. I muſt be laugh'd at, 
If, or for nothing, or a little, I 
Should ſay myſelf offended ; and with you 
Chiefly i' the world: more laugh'd at, that I ſhould 
Once name you derogately, when to ſound your name 
It not concern'd me, 

Aut. My being in Egypt, Cæſar, 
What was't to you? 
Ce. No more than my reſiding here at Rome 
Might be to you in Egypt: Yet, if you there 
Did practiſe on my ſtate, “ your being in Egypt 
Might be my queſtion.b 

Ant. How intend you, practis'd? 

Cæſ. You may be pleas'd to catch at mine intent, 
By what did here befal me. Vour wife, and brother, 
Made wars upon me; and their conteſtation 


Was 


4 Antony appears to be jealous of a circumſtance which ſeemed to indi- 
cate a conſciouſneſs of ſuperiority in his too ſucceſsful partner in power; 
and accordingly reſents the invitation of Cæſar to be ſeated: Cæſar anſwers, 
Nay then is e. if you are ſo ready to reſent what I meant as an act of 
civility, there can be no reaſon to ſuppoſe you have temper enough tor the 
duſineſs on which at preſent we are met. The former editors leave a 
full point at the end of this as well as the preceding ſpeech. SrEEVENS. 

The following circumſtance may ſerve to ſtrengthen Mr. Steevens's 
opinion: When the fictitious Sebaſtian made his appearance in Europe, 
he came to a conference with the Conde de Lemos; to whom, after the 
Arſt exchange of civilities, he ſaid, Conde de Lemos, be covered, And being 
aiked by that nobleman, by what pretences he laid claim to the ſuperiority 
expreſſed by ſuch permiſſion, he replied, I do it by right of my birth; I 
am Sebaſtian, JonNs0N. f 

To praciiſe means to employ unwarrantable arts or ſtratagems. 


STEEVIX Z. 
5 j, e. my theme or ſubject of converſation, MAL ONE. 
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Was theme for you, you were the word of war.“ 

Aut, You do miſtake your buſineſs ; my brother never 

Did urge me in his a :5 I did enquire it; 

And have my learning from ſome true reports,® 

That drew their ſwords with you. Did he not rather 

Diſcredit my authority with yours ; 

And make the wars alike againſt my ſtomach, 

| Having 

4 The only meaning of this can be, that the war, which Antony's wife 

and brother made upon Cæſar, was theme tor Antony too to make war; 

or was the occaſion why he did make war. But this is directiy contrary 


to the context, which ſhaws, Antony did neither encourage them to it, 
nor ſecond them in it. We cannot doubt then, but the poet wrote: 


and their conteflation 
Was them'd for yous 

i. e. The pretence of the war was on your account, they took up arms in 
your name, and you were made the theme and ſudject of their inſurrec- 
tion, WARBURTON. 

I am neither ſatisfied with the reading nor the emendation; them'd is, I 
think, a word unauthoriſed, and very harſh, Perhaps we may read ; 
their conteſtation 
Had theme from you, you wwere the word of war. 


Tbe diſpute derived its ſubject from you. It may be eorrected by mere 
tranſpoſition ; 


their conteſtation 
You were theme for, you Tere the word— Jon N SON. 


Was theme for you, I believe means only, was propoſed as an example for 
you to follow on a yet more extenſive lan; as themes are given for a writer 
to dilate upon. Shakſpeare, however, may prove the beſt commentator 
on himſelf. Thus, in Coriolanus, Act I. ſc. i; 

« —— throw forth greater themes 
« For inſurrection's arguing.” 
Sicinius calls Coriolanus, 4 —— the theme of our aſſembly.” 
| STEEVENTe 

I ſhould ſuppoſe that ſome of the words in this ſentence have been miſ- 
placed, and that it ought to ſtand thus ; 
and for conteſtation 
Their theme was you; you were the word of war. 

M. Mason, 


5 i, e. Never did make uſe of my name as a pretence for the war. 
WarBURTONs 


6 Reports for reporters. Mr, Tollet obſerves that Holinſhed, 1181, 


uſes records for vouchers; and in King Richard II. our author has wrongs 
for wwrongers, STEEVINS, 
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Having alike vour cauſe?“ Of this, my letters 
Before did ſatisfy you, If you'll patch a quarrel, 
As matter whole you have not to mike it with,“ 
It muſt not be with this. 

C:r/. You praiſe vourſelf 
By laying deſects of jnigement to me; but 
You patch d up your excuſes, 

Ant. Not ſo, not fo: 
T know you could not lack, I am certain on't, 
Very neceflity of his thought, that 1, 
Your partner in the cauſe gainſt which he ſought, 
Could nt with graceful eyes attend thoſe wars 
W hich fronted 9 mine own peace, As for my wife, 
] would you had her ſpirit in ſuch another ,? 
The third o' the world is yours; which with a ſnaille 
You may pace caſy, but not ſuch a wife. 


7 The meaning ſeems to be, hawirg . ſar me cauſe as you to be offended 
qvith me. But why, beciuſ? he was ofen ted with Antony, mould he 
make war up'n Czar? May it not be read thus: 

Did be wt rather 
D:jcred.t my auibority with yours, 
And make the wars altte ahn m; Y flomach, 
H iti g alike our cauſe ? Jonxsox, 

The old reaing i immediately explained by Antony*s being the partner 
with Octavius in the cauſe againſt which his brother fougbe, 


STEEVERS. 


8 The original copy reads: 
As matter whote you have to wake it with, 
Without doubt erroneoully 3 I chert tore oniy obſerve it, that the reader 
may more readily admit the liberties which the editors of this author's 
works bave neceFarily taken. Jouxs0N, 
The old reading may be right. It ſcems to allude to Antony's 


acknowledged negle&t in aiding Cæſar; bur yet Antony do's not allow 


himſelf to be faulty upon the prefent caule alledg' d again him, 
OTEKVENSs 
9 — *frorted —] i.e. Oed. Jornxson. 

2 Antony mcans to fay, | with „ou had the ſpirit of Fulvia, embodied 
in ſich another woman as her; I with y u were marti d touch another 
ſpirited woman; and then you would find, that though you can gov-rn 
the thiid part of the world, the management of ſuch a Woman is not an 
caly matter, 

By the words, you had her ſpirit, &e. Shakfſ3-ae, las prebend, mant, 
you were united io, or poſleſied of, a ĩν,%n νẽ her ſpirit. MALER R. 


— 


| 


£ 
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Zy. Would, we had all ſuch wives, that the men might 
go to wars with the women! ! 

Ant, So much vncurbable, her garboils, Cæſar, 
Made out of her impaticace, (which not wanted 
Shrewdneſs of policy too,) I grieving grant, 

Did you too much diſquiet: tor that, you mult 
Yut ſay, 1 could not help it. 

Ca). ] wrote to you, 
Y/hen ri: dung in Alexandria z you 
Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts 
Did vibe my mitiive out of audience. 

Ant. Sir, 

He fe]! upon me, ere admitted; then 

neee Kings I has newly fealied, and did want 

Of whatl was i' the morning : but, next day, 
I told him of my ſelf ; w hich: was as inuch 
As to have-aſk'd him pardon: Let this fellow 
Be nothing of our ttrite : if we contend, 

Uut of our queſtion wipe him, 

Ca.. Vou have broken 
The article of your oath ; which you ſhall never 
Have tongue to charge me with, 

Lep. Soft, Cæſar. 

Ant. No. 
Lepidus, let him ſpeak; 

The honour's ſacred 4 which he talks on now, 
Suppoſing 


3 J. e. Told him the condition I was in, when he had his laſt audience. 
WARBURTON, 


+ Sacred, for unbroken, unviolated. WARBURTON, 

Dr. Warburion ſeems to un4-iltind ths patlage thus; The berour 
which be talks of me «5 lacking, i unviolated, 1 :ower lacked ii. This per- 
haps na be the true mean eo tut before 1] road the nite, I underſtood it 
thus: Le dus int ro pes C Klar, on the fupr vp [17100 that what he is about 
to ſay will b tœo harſh to be endured by Antony; to which Antony re- 
plies, Ns Lane, is, tet him peut; the feeurtty F honour on which he now 
ſpeaks, on 201 i iL.s conference is beld nuub, is taered, even ſuppoſing that I 
lack: d bonwur be tore. Is HNSUT 

Antony, in my opinion, means to ſay, — The theme of honour which 
he now ip-aks of, nam Iv, the religion of an oath, for which he ſuppoſes 
me not to have a due regard, is ſacred; it is a ten der point, and tyuches 


wy 
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Suppoſing that I lack'd it: But on, Cæſar; 
The article of my oath, — 

Cæſ. To lend me arms, and aid, when I requir'd them 
The which you both deny'd. 

Aut. Neglected, rather; 

And then, when poiſon'd hours had bound me up 
From mine own knowledge, As nearly as I may, 
I'll play the penitent to you: but mine honeſty 
Shall not make poor my greatneſs, nor my power 
Work without it: Truth is, that Fulvia, 

To have me out of Egypt, made wars here; 

For which myſelf, the ignorant motive, do 

So far aſk pardon, as befits mine honour 

To ſtoop in ſuch a caſe, 

Lep. Tis nobly ſpoken, 

Mec. If it might pleaſe you, to enforce no further 
The griefs ® between ye: to forget them quite, 

Were to remember that the preſent need 
Speaks to atone you. 

Lep. Worthily ſpoke, Mecænas. 

Eno. Or, if you borrow one another's love for the inſtant, 
you may, when you hear no more words of Pompey, return it 
again: you ſhall have time to wrangle in, when you have 
nothing elſe to do. 4 

nts 


my character nearly, Let him therefore urge his charge, that I may vine 
dicate myſelf, Maronsg, 

| I do not think that either Johnſon's or Malone's explanation of this 
paſſage is ſatisfactory. The true meaning of it appears to be this;— 
« Czfar accuſes Antony of a breach of honour in denying to ſend him aid 
when he required it, which was contrary to his oath. Antony fays, in 
his defence, that he d'd not deny his aid, but in the midſt of diſſipation 
neglected to ſend itz that having now brought his forces to join him 
againſt Pompey, he had redeemed that error; and that therefore the 
Honour which Cæſar talked of, was nv ſacred and inviolate, ſuppoſing 
that he had been ſomewhat deficient before, in the performance of that 
engagement.“ The adverb n refers to is, not to fals en; and the line 
ſhould be pointed thus: 


The honour's ſacred that he talks on, now, 

Suppoting that I lack'd it. M. Mason, 
Nor my greatneſs work without mine honeſty, MaALoNE. 
6 j,e. grievances. MALONZE, 
7 1, e. reconcile you. STEEVENS. 
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Ant. Thou art a ſoldier only; ſpeak no more. 
Eno, That truth ſhould be filent, I had almoſt forgot. 
Art. You wrong this preſence, therefore ſpeak no more. 
Env, Go to then; your conſiderate ſtone, * 
Ca. I do not much diſlike the matter, bat 

The manner of his ſpeech ;9 for it cannot be, 

Ve ſhall remain in friendſhip, our conditions 

So differing in their acts. Yet, if I knew 

What hoop ſhould hold us ſtaunch, from edge to edge 

O” the world I would purſue it. 
Aer. Give me leave, Cafar, 
Cu/. Speak, Agrippa. 
Apr. I hou halt a filter by the mother's ſide, 

Admir'd Octavia: great Mark Antony 

Is now a widower, 
Cax/. Say not fo, Agrippa; 

If Cleopatra heard you, your reproo 

Were well defſerv'd* of rathneſs, 


Aut. 


This line Is paſſed by all the editors, as if they underſtood it, and 
believed it univerſally intelligible, I cannot find in it any very obvious, 
and hardly any poſſible meaning. I would therefore read: 


Go to then, you conſiderate ones. 
You who diſlike my frankneſs and temerity of ſpeech, and are ſo con- 
Aderate and diſcreet, go to, do your own buſineſs. Jon N So N. 
The metre of this line is deficient, It will be perfect, and the ſenſe 
rather clearer, if we read (without aitering a letter): 
«© — your conſiderateſt one,” 


I doubt indeed whether this adjective is ever uſed in the ſuperlative 
degree; but in the mouth of Enobarbus it might be pardoned. | 
BLACKSTONE. 
9 I do not, ſays Czfar, think the man wrong, but too free of his inter- 
poſition, for it cannot be, wwe jhall remain in friendſbip: yet if it avere poſſi+ 
ble, I wvould endeawyur it, J OH NSON, 
2 In the old edition: 
—— 9: proof 
Here wwe!! dejerwd — — — 
wiich Mr. Theobald, with his uſual triumph, changes to approgf, which 
he explains, allowance, Dr. Warburton inferted rere, very properly into 
Hanmer's edition, but forgot it in his own, Jou & So. 


That 
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Ant. J am not married, Cæſar: let me hear 
Agrippa further ſpeak. 

Agr. To hold you in perpetual amity, 
To make you brothers, and to knit your hearts 
With an onflipping knot; take Antony 
Octavia to his wife: whoſe beauty claims 
No worſe a huſband than the beſt of me: 
Whoſe virtue, and whoſe general graces, "foeak 
That which none elſe can utter. 7 marriage, 
A!l I tle jealouſies, which now en great, 
And all great fears, which now import their dangers, 
Would then be nothing: truths would be but tales, 
Vhere now half tales he truths: her love to both, 
Would, each to other, and all loves to both, 
Draw after her. Pardon what TI have ſpoke; 
For tis a fndied, not a preſent thought, 
By duty ru: minded 

Ait. Wil Cafar ſpeak ? 

Cz/. Not till he hears how Antony 1 is touch'd 
With what is ſpoke already, 

Ant, What power is in Agrippa, 
If I would ſay, Agrippa, be it ſo, 
To make this good? 


Ce). The power of Cæſar, and 
His power unto Octavia. 
Aut. May I never 


To this good purpoſe, that ſo fairly hows, 
Dream of impediment! —Let me have thy hand: 
Further this ect of grace; and, from this hour, 
The heart of brothers gore rn in our loves, 
And fway our great deſigns! 

Cx/. There is my hand, 
A ſiſter I bequeath yon, whom no brother 
Did ever love fo dearly : Let her hve 


To 


That is, you might be reprov-d for your raſhneſs, and would weil 


deſerve it. Tour reproof, means, the reproot you. W. ould undzrgo. 


M. WASON. 
Dr. Wirburton's emendetion is ce tao right, The error was one of 
many which ate found 1a the old copy, in coni<quence of the tranſceriber®s 


ear deceiving him. MAL GNR. 


1 
ET Oe 


—— — 
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3 
To join our kingdoms, and our hearts; and never 
Fly off our loves again! 
Lep. Happily, amen! 
Ant, I did not think to draw my ſword 'gainſt Pompey; 
For he hath laid ſtrange courteſies, and great, 
Of late upon me: 1 mult thank him only, 
Leſt my remembrance ſuffer ill report ;3 
At hecl of that, defy him. 
Leb. Time calls upon u: 
Of us muſt Pompey preſently be ſought, 
Or elſe he ſeeks out us. 


Ann t. And where lies he? 
C#/. About the Mount Miſenum. : 
Aut. | What's his ſtrength 


Py 1 3 
land d 


- - 


Caf. Great, and increaſing ; but by ſea 
Je 18 an abſolute muſter, 
Aut. So is che fame, 
Would, we had ſpoke together! Haſte we for it: 
Yet, ere we put ourſelves in arms, deſpatch we 
The buſineſs we have talk'd of, 
Cæſ. With moſt! gladneſs; 
An do invite you to my ſiſter's view, 
Wiunther ſtraight I will lead you. 


Aut. Let us, Lepidus, 
Not lack your company. 
Lp. Noble Antony, 


Nor ſickneſs ſhould detain me. 


[ F{ouriſh, Exrunt CESAR, ANTONY, and LEPIDUS, 
_ Welcome from Egypt, fir. 


En, Half the heart of Cæſar, worthy Mecanas ! —my 
honourable friend, Agrippa! 
Agr. Good Fnobarobus! 
Mc. We have c chu ſe to be glad, that matters are ſo well 
dicelted, You tiay'd well by itin Egypt. 


Em Av, br; we dil fleep day out of countenance, and 
made the mybt light with diinking, 


Nec. 


3 Lot} I be thought too willing to forget benefits, I muſt barely return 
bur thanks, and then I wi de fy dim. JouxsoN e 
. e., greateſt, STEEVENS. 
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Mec. Eight wild boars roaſted whole at a breakfaſt, and 
but twelve perſons there ; Is this true ? | 
Eno. This was but as a fly by an eagle: we had much 
more monſtrous matter of feaſt, which worthily deſerved 
noting, 
, Mec. She's a moſt triumphant lady, if report be ſquares to 
er. 
Eno, When ſhe firſt met Mark Antony, the purſed up Eis | 


Agr. There ſhe appear'd indeed; or my reporter devis'd 
well for her, 
Eno. I will tell you: 
The barge the fat in, like a hurniſh'd throne, 
Burn'd on the water ; the poop was beaten gold; 
Purple the fails, and ſo perfum'd, that 
The winds were love-fick with them: the oars were ſilver; 
Which to the tune of flutes kept ſtroke, and made 
The water, which they beat, to follow faſter, 


heart, upon the river of Cydnus.® | 
| 


As amorous of their ſtrokes. For her own perſon, 
It beggar'd all deſcription : ſhe did lie 
In her pavilion, (cioth of gold, of iiflue,) 
O'er-pituring that Venus, ? where we ſee, 
The — out- work nature: on each fide her, 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like ſmiling Cupids, 
With diverſe-colour'd fans, whoſe wind did ſeem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 
And what they undid, did,® 
Arr. 
$ 1, e. if report guadrates with her, or ſuits with her merits, 
STEEVENSs 
6 This paſſage is a ſtrange inſtance of negligence and inattention in 
Shakſpeare. Enobarbus is made to ſay that Cleopatra gained Antony's 
heart on the river Cydnus; but it appears from the concluſion of his own 
deſcription, that Antony had never ſeen her there; that, whilſt ſhe was on 
the river, Antony w 5 fitting alone, enthroned in the market place, 
whiſtling to the air, all the people having left him to gaze upon her; 
and that, when ſhe landed, he ſent to her to invite her to ſupper. 
NI. Mas0Ns 
7 Meaning the Venus of Protogenes mentioned by Pliny, l. 35, ©. 1» 
WARBURTON» 
o It might be read leſs harſhly : 
Ard chat they did, urndid. Jon xte. 


The 
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Apr. O, rare for Antony | 
Eno, Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 
So many mermaids, tended her i' the eyes,“ 
And made their bends adornings :2 at the helm 
A ſeems 


The reading of the old copy is, I believe, right. The wind of the tang 
ſeemed to give a new colour to ''leopatra's cheeks, which they were 
employed to cool; and what they undid, i. e. that warmth which they 
were intended to diminiſh or ailay, tbry did, i. e. they ſeem'd to produce, 

_ MALONE., 

9 Perhaps tended ber by th' eyes, diſcovered her will by her eyes. 

JonunsoN,s 

Perhaps this expreſſion as it ſtands in the text, may ſignify that the 
attendants on Cleopatra looked obſervantly into her eyes, to catch her 
meaning, without giving her the trouble of verbal explanation. 

| STEEVENS, 

* This is ſenſe indeed, and may be underſtood thus; her maids bowed 
with fo good an air, that it added new graces to them. But this is not 
what Shakſpeare would ſay. Cleopatra, in this famous ſcene, perſonated 
Venus juſt rifing from the waves; at which time the mythologiſts tell us, 
the ſea-deities ſurrounded the goadeſs to adore, and pay her homage. 
Agreeably to this fable, Cleopatra had dreſſed her maids, the poet tells us, 
like Nereids. To make the whole therefore conformable to the ſtory 
repreſented, we may be aſſured, Shakſpeare wrote: 

Ard made their bends adorings. 

They did her obſervance in the poſture of adoration, as if ſhe had been 
Venus. WARBURTON. 

That Cleopatra perſonated Venus, we know; but that Shakſpeare was 
acquainted with the eircumſtance of homage being paid her by the Deities 
of the ſea, is by no means as certain. The old term will probably appear 
the more elegant of the two to modern readers, who have heard fo much 
about the line of beauty. The whole paſſage is taken from Sir Thomas 
North's tranſlation of Plutarch. STEEVE NS. 

There are few paſſages in theſe plays more puzzling than this; but 
the commentators ſeem to me to have neglected entirely the difficult part 
of it, and to have confined all their learning and conjectures to that which 
requires but little, if any explanation : for if their interpretation of the 
words, tended her i” the eyes, be juſt, the obvious meaning of the ſucceeding 
line will be, that in paying their obeiſance to Cleopatra, the humble in- 
clination of their bodies was ſo graceful, that it added to their beauty. 

Warburton's amendment, the reading adorings, inſtead of adornings, 
would render the paſſage leſs poetical, and it cannot expreſs the ſenſe he 
wiſhes for, without an alteration ; for although, as Steevens juſtly obſerves, 
the verb adore is frequently uſed by the ancient dramatic writers in the 
ſenſe of to adorn, 1 do not find that to adorn was reciprocally uſed in the 
ſenſe of to adore, Tollet's explanation is ill imagined; for though the 

| I | word 


A 
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A ſeeming mermaid ſteers; the ſilken tackle 
Swell 


word band might formerly have been ſpelled with an e, and a troop of 
beautiful attendants would add to the general magnificence of the ſcene, 
they would be more likely to eclipſe than to encreale the charms of their 
miſtreſs. And as for Malone's conjecture, though rather more ingeni- 
ous, it is juſt as jill fo1nded That a particular bend of the eye may add 
luſtre to the charms of a beautiful woman, every man muſt have felt; 
and it muſt be acknowledged that the words, their bends, may refer to the 
eyes of Cleopatra; but the word made muſt necetlarily refer to her gentle- 
women; and it would be abſurd to ſay that they made the bends of her 
eyes, adornings. —But all theſe explanations, from the firſt to the lat, are 
equally erroneous, and are founded on a ſuppoſition that the paſlage is 
correct, and that the words, tended her i' the eyes, muſt mean that her 
attendants watched her eyes and trom them received her commands, How 
thoſe words can, by any poſſibly conſtruction, imply that meaning, the 
editors have not ſhown, nor can 1 conceive, Of this I am certain, that 
if ſuch arbitrary and f-nciful interpretations be admitted, we ſhall be able 
to extort What ſenſe we pleaſe from any combination of words.—.'] he 
p:ſTage, as it ſtands, appears to me to be wholly unintelligible; but it may 
be amend:d by a very ſlight deviation from the text, by reading e guiley 
Inſtead of the eyes, and then it will run thus: 

Her g-ntlewomen, like the Nereides, 

So many m2rmaids, tended het i' the guiſe, 

And made their bends, adornings. 

In the gviſe, means in the form of mermaids, who were ſuppoſed to babe 
the head and body of a beautiful woman, concluding in a fin's tails and 
by the bends evbich they made adornings, Enobarbus means the flexure of the 
fictitious fiſhes* tails, in which the limbs of the women were necoNarily 
involved, in order to carry on the deception, and waich it ſeems they 
adapted with ſo much art as to make them an ornament, inf-ad of 2 
deformity. This conjecture is ſupported by the very next ſentence, where 
Enobarbus, proceeding in his deſcription, ſays, 

40 at the helm 
&« A ſeeming mermaid ſteers.'* M. Macon, 


In many of the remarks of Mr. M. Maſon I perfectly concur, though 
they are ſubverſive of opinions I had formerly hazarded, On the preſent 
occaſion I have the mistortune wholly to diſagree with him. 

His deviation from the text cannot be received; for who ever employed 
the phraſe he recommends, without adding ſomewhat immediately tte. 
it, that would determine its preciſe meaning? We may property {y—-!:1 
the gaiſe of a ſpyybird, F a friar, or of a Nereid. But to tell ws that 
Cleopatra's women atte ded her & in the g, without Tubſoquent!s 
informing us what that guiſe was, is phralco'ogy unauthor;sed by tro 
practice of any writer I have met with. If the word the commentator 


would introduce, had been genuine, and had referred to the auteet dent 
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Swell with the touches of thoſe flower-ſoft hands, 


That 


Niereides, Shak ſpeare would moſt probably have ſaid -“, tended her in that 
guiſe; —at leaſt he would have employed ſome expreſſion to connect bis 
lupple ment with the foregoing claute of his deſcription. But“ in the 
guiſe” ſeems unreducible to ſenſe, and unjuſtifiable on every principle of 
grammar.-—Befidcs, when our poet had abſolutely declared theſe women 
were like Nereides or Mermaids, would it have been neceffaty for him to 
ſubjoin that they appeared in the torm, or with the accoutrements of ſuch 
beinss? for how elſe could they have been diftinguiihed ? 

Yet, hat ver grace the tails of legitimate mermaids might boaſt of in 
their native element, they muſt have produced but aukward eft-&s when 
taken ou! of it, and exhibited on the deck of a ga'ley. Nor can] conceive 
that our fair repreſe tatives of theſe nymphs of the ſea, were much more 
ad:0it and pitureſque in their m»tions; for when their legs were cramped 
within the fictitious tails the commentator has made for them, I do not 
diſcover how they could have undul»ted their hinder parts in a lucky imi- 
tacion of ſ-mi-fithes. Like poor Ekanah Settie, in his dragon ot green 
leather, t ey could only wag tho ! emrgrum caude without eaſ”, variety, or 
even a chance of lal uring inty a gra ul c νο,je 1w:ll undertak-, in ſhorty 

theexpence of prov dig character tails for any ſetof mimick Nereids, 


it n ny opponent will engage to teach. them the exerciſe of theſe adſcititious 


terminations, ſo e as to render them a grace 1itead of a deformity.** In 
ſuch an atten pt a party of Bri ith charaber raids would prove as decile as an 
equal number of Egyptian maids of honour. 

It may be added alſo, that the Sirens and deſcendants of- Nere us, are 
uriderituod to have been complete and beautitul women, whole breed was 
uncrofled by the ſalmon or dolphin trib-s; and as fuch they are unif,rmly 
deſcribed by Greek and Roman poets. Antony, in a future ſcene (ip»ugh 
pe thaps wi'ly reference to this adventure on the Cyd us) has it yl. 4 Cle O. 
patra his 7 betis, a goddeſs wile train of Nereidsis eircumſtantiall ly d picted 
by Homer, though without a hint that the vertebra of their backs were 
lengthened into an Exiravagance of ſhave is only me with in the 
lok ct rders of oceanick and terreſtrial deities. Tritons are furniſhed 
with fins and tails, and Satyrs have horns and hoofs, But a Nere'd'« rajl 
is an uncla{iicatim ge adopted from modern ſign-puſts, and nappily expoled 
to ridicule by Roga: th. in his Print of Strolling Attreſie s dretling in a barn, 


What Horace too has reprobated as a d e combination, can never 
hope to be received as a pattern of the gracetul z 


ut turpiter a!rum 
De/jinat in frfeem nulter form. ja ſuperne. 
] allow that the figure at the helm of the veſſel, was likewiſe a Mer- 
maid or Nereid : but all mention ot a tail is want 2 there, as in very 


other paſſage throughout the diamas of our author, in which a mermaid is 
introduced, 


For reaſons like theſe (notwithſtanding in ſupport of our commentators 
2ppenCages, and the prelent female talhion of boliter'd hips and cork 


rumpsys 
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That yarely from the office.! From the barge 
A ſtrange inviſible perfume hits the ſenſe 
Of the adjacent wharfs. The city caſt 
Her people out upon her; and Antony, 
Enthron'd in the market-place, did fit alone, | 
Whiſtling to the air; which, but for vacancy, | 
Had gone 5 to gaze on Cleopatra too, 
And made a gap in nature. 
Agr. Rare Egyptian! 
Eno. Upon her landing, Antony ſent to her, 
Invited her to ſupper : ſhe reply'd, 
It ſhould be better, he became her gueſt; 
Which ſhe entreared : Our courteous Antony, 
Whom ne'er the word of 2 woman heard ſpeak, 
Being barber'd ten times o'er, goes to the feaſt ; 
And, for his ordinary, pays his heart, 
ſor what his eyes eat only, 

Arr. 
rumps, we might read, omitting only a ſingle letter. . made their ends 
adornings j'*—and though I have not forgotten Bayes's advice to an actreſs 
wei Always, madam, up with your end) I ſhould unwillingly confine the | 
graces of Clcopatra's Nereids, to the flexibility of their pantomimick tails. 
For theſe, however ornamentally wreathed like Virgil's ſnake, or reſpect- 
fully lowered like a lictor's faſces, muſt have afforded leſs decoration than 
the charms diffuſed over the unſophiſticated parts, I mean, the bending of 
their necks and arms, the riſe and fall of their boſoms, and the general 
elegance of ſubmiſſion paid by them to the vanity of their royal miſtreſs. 

The plain ſenſe of the conteſted paſſage ſeems to be— that theſe Ladies 
rendered that homage which their aſſumed characters obliged them to pay 
their 2 a circumſtance ornamental to themſelves. Each inclined 
her perſon ſo gracefully, that the very act of humiliation was an improve- 
ment of her own beauty. 

The foregoing notes ſupply a very powerful inſtance of the uncertainty 
of verbal criticiſm ;z tor here we meet with the ſame phraſe explained with 
reference to four different images. —Bows, GROUPS, EYES, and TAILS, 


— — — ͤ —— — 


SrTTVENSS. 
I think that the interpretation of theſe words given originally by Dr, 
Warburton is the rue one. 
Bend being formerly ſometimes uſed for a band or trop, Mr. Tollet very 
idly ſuppoſes that the word has that meaning here. MA TLON E. 
4 i, e. readily and dexterouſly perform the taſk they undertake, _ 
STEEVENSs 
3 Alluding to an axiom in the peripatetic philoſophy then in vogue, 
that Nature abbors a vacuum, WARBURTON. 


Put for vacanq, means, for fear of a vacuum, MALonz. 
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Aer. Royal wench! 
She made great Cæſar lay his ſword to bed; 
He plough'd her, and ſhe cropp'd, 
Eno. I ſaw her once 
Hop forty paces through the publick ſtreet ; 
And having loſt her breath, ſhe ſpoke, and pantie }, 
That ſhe did make defect, perfection, 
And, breathleſs, power breathe forth. 
Mec. Now Antony mult leave her utterly, 
Eno, Never; he will not; 
Age cannot wither her, nor cuſtom ſtale 
Her infinite variety :* Other women 
Cloy ch' appetites they feed; bur ſhe makes hungry, 
Where moſt ſhe ſatisfes. For vileſt things 
Become themſelves in her; that the holy prieſts 
Bleſs her, when ſhe is riggiſh. | 
Mec. If beauty, wiſdom, modeſty, can ſettle 
The heart of Antony, Octavia is 
A bleſſed lottery to him,” 
Agr. Let us go.— 
Good Enobarbus, make yourſelf my gueſt, 
Whiltt you abide here. | 
Ens. Humbly, fir, I thank you, [ Excurt, 


v Such is the praiſe beſtowed by Shakſpeare on his heroine; a praiſ: 
that well deſerves the conſideration of our female readers, Cleopatra, as 
appears from the tetradrachms of Antony, was no Venus; and indeed tlie 
majority of ladies who moſt ſucceſsfully enſlaved the hearts of princes, 
are known to have been leſs remarkable for perſonal chin mental attrac - 
tions. The reign of inſipid beauty is ſeldom laſting ;z but permanent muſt 
be the rule of a woman who can diverſify th* ſameneſs of lite by an 
incxhauſted variety of accompliſhments. STEEvENS. 

Dr. Warburton ſays, the poet wrote alfotrery ; but there is no reaſon 
for this aſſertion. The ghoſt of Andrea in 7. be Spaniſh Tragedy, ſays : 

« Minos in graven leaves of /ztter 
% Drew forth the manner of my life and death,” TKAMI A. 
Lottery for alluiment. HENLEY. | 


vor. VIII. 1 SCENE 
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SCENE III. 
The ſame, A Room in Cæſar's Houſe, 


Enter C SAR, AnNToONY,OcTAVIA between them; Aitendanis, | 
and a Soothſayer. 


Ant. The world, and my great office, will ſometimes | | 
Divide me from your boſom. | 
Oda. All which time, 
Before the gods my knee ſhall bow my prayers 
To them for you, 
Ant. Good night, ſir. My Octavia, 
Read not my blemiſhes in the world's report: 
T have not kept my ſquare; but that to come 
Shall all be done by the rule. Good night, dear lady, — 
Oda. Good night, fir, 
C2z/. Good night. [ Exennt CESAR and OcTAvin, 
Aut. Now, firrah! you do wiſh yourſelf in Egypt? 
S-oth, Would I had never come from thence, nor you | 
Thither !“ 0 
Aut. If you can, your reaſon? 
Sooth. I ſee't in 8 
My motion, have it not in my tongue :? But yet 
Hie you again to Egypt, | 
Ant. Say to me, 
Whoſe fortunes ſhall riſe higher, Czfar's or mine ? 
Sooth. Cæſar's. 
Therefore, O Antony, ſtay not by his ſide : 
Thy dzmon, that's thy ſpirit which keeps thee, is | 
Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, | 
Where Cæſar's is not; but, near him, thy angel | 
Becomes 


8 Both the ſenſe and grammar require that we ſhould read hither, inſtead 
of thircher. To come bither is Engliſh, but to come thitber is not. The 
Soothſayer adviſes Antony to hie back to Egypt, and for the ſame reaſon 
wiſhes he had never come to Rome; becauſe when they were together, ' 
Czſar's genius had the aſcendant over his. M. Maso. x 

9 ile. the divinitory agitation, WARBURTON, 

Mr. Theobald reads, with ſome probability, 1 ſee it in my notion. 

7 MALONE» 


ö 
| 
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Becomes a Fear, as being o'erpower'd; therefore 
Make ſpace enough between you, 
Ant, Speak this no more, 
Sooth. To none but thee; no more, but when to thee, 
If thou doſt play with him at any game, 
Thou art ſure to loſe; and, of that natural luck, 
He beats thee gainſt the odds; thy luſtre thickens, 
When he ſhines by: I fay again, thy ſpirit 
Is all afraid to govern thee near him ; 
But, he away, tis noble. 
Ant. Get thee gone: 
Say to Ventidius, I would ſpeak with him ;— 
| [ Exit Soothſayer. 
He ſhall to Parthia.— Be it art or hap, 
He hath ſpoken true: The very dice obey him; 
And, in our ſports, my better cunning faints 
Under his chance: if we draw lots, he ſpeeds: 
His cocks do win the battle ſtill of mine, 
When it is all to nought ; and his quails 3 ever 


Beat mine, inhoop'd, at odds.“ I will to Egypt: 


And 
2 Mr. Upton reads : 
Becomes atear'd, —— 
The common reading is more poetical, Jou xsox. 
A Fear was a perſonage in ſome of the old moralities. Beaumont ind 
Fletcher allude to it in The Ma'd's Tragedy, where Aſpaſta is inſtructing 


her ſervants how to deſcribe her fituation in needle-work: 


ce and then a Frar : 
« Do that Fear bravely, wench.“ 

Spenſer had likewiſe perſonified Fear, in the x2th canto of the third 
book of his Facry Queen. In the ſacred writings Fear is alſo a perſon ; 
«« [ will put a Fear in the land of Egypt.“ Eau. STEE\ENs. 
The ancients uſed to match quails as we match cocks. JoiinsoN. 

+ Thus the old copy. Inbogp'd is incliſed, confine, that they may fight. 
The modern editions read: 

Beat mine, in Whoop'd- at odds. —— Jou NsO . 

Shakſpeare gives us the practice of his own time: and there is no 
occaſion for in w/'oop'd at, or any other alteration. John Davies begins one 
ot his epigrams upon provervs ; . 

& He lets cocke on the hoope, in, you would ſay; 
« For cocking in h9:pes is now all the ply.” FARMER. 

The attempt at emendation, however, deſerves ſome reſpect; as in A: 
vou like it, Celia ſays; ** —and after that out of all zabbo ping.“ STEEYEXS» 

Alt odds was the phraſeology of Shakſpeare's time. Matrox x. 
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And though 1 make this marriage for my peace, 


Euter VENTIDIUS, 


I' the eaſt m. pleaſure lies: O, come, Ventidius, 
You muſt to Parthia: your commiſſion's ready: 
Follow me, and receive it, [ Exewrt. 


SCENE IV. 
The ſame. A S treet. 


Enter LeFiDus, MeCxzNas, and AGRIPPA.» 


Lep. Trouble vourſelyes no further: pray you, haſten 
Your generals after. 
Agr. Sir, Mark Antony 
Will &en but kiſs Octavia, and we'll follow. 
Lep. Till I ſhall ſee you in your ſoldier's dreſs, 
Which will become you both, farewell, 
Mec, Me ſhall, 
As I conceive the journey, be at mounts 
Before you, Lepidus. 
Lep. Your way 1s ſhorter, 
My purpoſes do draw me much about; 
You'll win two days upon me. 
Merc. Arg. Sir, good ſucceſs! 
Lep. Farewell. TExennty 


SCENE V. 
Alexandria. A Room in the Palace. 
ExterCLroPATRA, CHanMIAN, IRas, and ALEXAS. 


Clio. Give me ſome muſick ; muſick, moody food® 


Cf us that trade in love, 
Attend, 


5 i, e. Mount Aſeram. STEEVENS. 

Our author probably wrote —a'tbe mount. MALOXE, 

o The Nod is the mind, or mental diſpeſitin. Van Haaren's panegyrick 
on the Engliſh begins, Græotmoedig Volk, ¶great-minded nation.] Perhaps 
here is a poor jeſt intended between mo:d the mind and moods of muſick. 

Jouneon, 

Mocdy, in this inftance, means melancholy. Cotgrave explains mo:dy, by 

the French words, ine and triſte. STEEVENS, 
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Attend, The muſick, ho! 


Enter MAR DIAN. 


Cleo, Let it alone; let us to billiards: 
Come, Charmian. 
Char. My arm is ſore, beſt play with Maran, 
Clez. As well a woman with an eunuch play'd, 
As with a woman ;—Come, you'll play with me, fir? 
Mar, As well as I can, madam. 
Cleo, And when good will is lhow'd, though it come toe 
ſhort 
The actor may plead parlon. I'll none now {— 
Give me mine angle, - We'll to the tiver: there, 
My muſick playing far off, Iwill betray 
Tawny-finn'd tſhes ; my bended hook fhall pierce 
Their flimy jaws; and, as | draw them up, 
I'll think them every one an Antony, 
And fay, Ab, ha! you're caught, 
ar, "Twas merry, when 
You wager'd on your angling ; when your diver 
Did hang a ſalt. fiſn on his hook, which he 
With fervency drew up, 
Cleo. That time! O times! 
Jlaugh'd him out of patience ; and that night 
] iaugh'd him into patience ; and next morn, 
Fre the ninth hour, I drunk him to his bed; 
Then put my tires an mantles on him, whilſt 
I wore his ſword Philippan. O! from Italy — 


Euter a Meſſenge ro 


Rams thou thy fruitful tidings in mine cars, 
That long time have been barren, 
AS, 


7 This is one of the numerous anachron'{ns that are found in theſe 
plays. This game was not known in ancient tunes. MaLoxE. 

s Ram is a vulgar word, never uſed in our author's plays, but once by 
Falftaff, where he deſcribes his fituation in the buck baſcet. In the 
paſſage before us, it is evidently a miſprint for rain, — The quota ion from 
Julius Ceſar does not ſupport the old reading at all, the idea being perfeRtiy 
s tint, RiTs808, 
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to ANTON Y AND CLEOPATRA. | 


Me,. Madam, madam, | 
Cleo. Antony's dead? | 

If thou ſay fo, villain, thou kill'ſt thy miſtreſs ; 

But well and free, 

If thou fo yield him, there is gold, and here 

My blueſt veins to kiſs; a hand, that kings 

Have lipp'd, and trembled kifling, 


n 


AN. Firſt, madam, he's well. 
Cleo. Why, there's more gold. But, ſirrah, mark; We 
ule 


To ſay, the dead are well: bring it to that, 
The gold I give thee, will I meit, and pour 
Down thy ill. uttering throat, 
IAI. Good madam, hear me. 
Cleo. Well, go to, Iwill; 
Put there's no goodneſs in thy ſace: In Antony 
Ee free, aad healthful — why ſo tart a favour 
To trumpet | ſuch god ticings ?9 If not well, 
Thou ſhouu!d'ft come like a fury crown'd wich ſnakes, 
Not like a formal man. 
4 Will't pleaſe you hear me ? 
Clo. H have a mind to firike thee, ere thou ſpeak'i : 
Vet, if thou ſay, Antony lives, is well, 
Or friends with Cæſar, or not captive to him, 
| 11 
9 The old cop'es have not the adverb—eoby but, as Mr. M. Maſon 
obſerves, ſemewbat was wanting in tae ſecond of theſ- lines, both to the 


ſerie and to the metre, He has, therefore, no doubt but the . ought 
torun thus: 


— If Anter 
Be fe, and Lealthful, why fo tart a favour 
To uſher, Se. 


I have ava ed myſelf cf this neceſſary expletive, which I find alſo in 
Sir 'l omas Henmer's edition. STEEVENS., | 
* Decent, regular. JonNsSonN. 
By a /amal man, Shakfſpeate means, a man 1 his ſenſes. e women 
in Alen e for f api 's uled for women b-fide then: ſelves. STEEVERNS.« 
A fo mal tar, I belicve, only means 2 min in form i. e. ape. You 
ſhould come in the form af a fary, and not in the form of a man, 
| Marons. 
3 The old copy reads tis well, MALONE. 
We ſurely ſhcu!d read-is well. The meflenger is to have his reward, it 
he ſays, that Antony is a//7:c, in bea/thy and eirh; r fr ends with Cafar, wr 158 
captin'e t bim. "IN RWHITT, 
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I'll ſet thee in a ſhower of gold, and hail 
Rich pearls upon thee,? 


Mef. Madam, he's well. 

Cleo. Well ſaid. 
AM.. And friends with Cæſar. 

Cleo. Thou'rt an honeſt man. 


I/. Cæſar and he are greater friends than ever, 
Clio. Make thee a fortune from me. 
N. But yet, madam, 
Cleo. I do not like but yet, it does allay 
The good precedence ;* fye upon but yet : 
But yet is as u gaoler to bring forth 
Some monſtrous male factor. Pr'ythce, friend, 
Pour out the pack? of matter to mine car, | 
The good and bad together: He's friends with Czar; 
In ſtate of health, thou ſay'tt ; and, thou ſay'ſt, free. 


M/. Free, madam! no; I made no ſuch report: 
He's ound unto Octavia. 


Clo. For what good turn ? 
Mef. For the beſt turn i“ the bed. 
Cleo, 


I am pale, Charmian. 
M:/. Madam, he's married to Octavia. 


Cleo. The moſt infectious peltileace upon thee ! 
| Strizes bim down, 


Cle. 


+ That is, I will give thee a kingdom: it being the eaſtern ceremony, 
at the coronation of their kings, to powJer them with g{d-d./i and ſecd- 
earl; ſo Milton: 

4 —— the gorgeous eaſt with liberal hand 
e Showers on her kings barbaric p-ar/ and gold.“ 

In the Life of Timur-bec or Tamerlane, written by a Perfian contem- 
porary author, are the following words, as tranflated by Monſ. Petit de 
la Croix, in the account there given of his coronation, book ii. chap. i. 
« Les princes du ſang royal & les emirs repandirent 2 pleinss mains ſur ſa tete 
guuantite d'or & de pierreries felon la coũtume.“ WArBURTONe 

Z 1. e. abates the good quality of what is already reported. 
STEEVENS, 


M:/. Good madam, patience. 


* 4 <a” 


3 A late editor [Mr. Capell] reads: ly pack, Reg. 
I belicve our author wrote—rhy pack. The, toe, and thy, are fre- 


queatly confounded in the old copy, MALoNE. 
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Cleo. What ſay you? — Hence, 
- { Strikes bim again, 
Horrible villain! or I'll ſpurn thine eyes 
Like balls beſore me; I'll unhair thy head; 
[ She hales him up and diwn, 
Thou ſhalt he whipp'd with wire, and ſtew'd in brine, 
Smarting in ling'ring pickle, 
Me. Gracious madam, 
J, that do bring the news, made not the match. 
Cleo. Say, 'tis not fo, a province I will give thee, 
And make thy fertunes proud: the blow thou hadſt 
Shall make thy peace, for moving me to rage; 
And TI will boot thee with what gift beſide 
"i hy modeſty can beg. 
M/. He's married, madam, 
Cleo. Rogue, thou haſt Itv'd too long, [ Draa a dagger 
1 Nay, then I'll run; — 
What mean you, madam ? I have made no fault. [ Exit, 
Char, Good madam, keep yourſelf within yourſelf ; 4 
1 he man is innocent. | 
Cleo. Some innocents *ſcape not the thunderbolt.— 
Melt Egypt into Nile! and kindly creatures 
Turn all to ferpents!—Call the ſlave again; 
Though I am mad, I will not bite him: Call. 
Char, He is afeard to come. 
Cleo. I will not hurt him: 
Theſe hands do lack nobility, that they ſtrike 
A meaner than myſelf;5 ſince I myſelf | 
Have given myſelf the cauſe, —Come, hither, fir, 


SO TEEVENS. 


+ i. e. contain yourſelf, reſtrain your paſſion within bonds. 
S Perhaps here was intended an indirect cenfure of Queen Elizabeth, 


for her unprincely and unfeminine treatment of the amiable Earl of Eſſex, 


The play was probab'y not produce} till after her death, when a ſtroke 
a: her proud and pathonate demeanour to her courtiers and maids of 
h»nour (for her majeſty uſed to chaſtiſe hem too) might be ſafely hazarded, 
In a ſubſequent part of this ſcene there is (as Dr. Grey has obſervy:d) an 
e ident allufion to Etizabeth's inquiries coucerning the pe:ſon of her 


rival, Mary, Queen of Scots, MatoNts 


Re-erter 


—_ 


* iy ng 
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Re-enter Meſſenger, 


Thovgh it be honeſt, it is never good 
To bring bad news: Give to a gracious meſſage 
An hoſt of tongues ; but let iIFtidings tell 
Themſelves, when they be felt. 
Me. I have done my duty, 
Cleo, Is he married ? 
cannot hate thee worſer than I do, 
If thou again ſay, Les. 
Mef. He is married, madam, 
Cleo. The gods confound thee! doſt thou hold there ſtill? 
Me/. Should 1 he, madam ? 
Clo. O, I would, thou didſt; 
So half my Egypt were ſubmerg'd,® and made 
A ciſtern for ſcal'd ſnakes! Go, get thee hence; 
Had'ſt thou Narciſſus in thy face, to me 
Thou would 'ft appear molt ugly. He is married? 
Mef. I crave your highneſs' pardon, 
Cleo. He 1s married ? 
Me/. Take no offence, that I would not offend you: 
To puniſh me for what you make me do, 
Seems much unequal: He is married to Octavia. 
Cleo. O, that his fault ſhould make a knave of thee, 
That art not — What? thou'rt ſure of't ?7 Get thee 
hence : 


The 
© Submerg'd is whelra'd under water. STETVEXS. 
7 Old copy: — 
Tat art not ⁊obat theu'rt ſure f. STEEVENSs 
: For this, which is not caſily underſtood, Sir Thomas Hanmer has 
given s 
That ſay'ſt but what thourt ſure of ! 
I am not ſatisfied with the change, which, thouzh it affords ſenſe, 
exhibits little ſpirit. I fancy the line conſiſts only of abrupt ſtarts, 
O that bis faults ſhould make à knawe of thee, 
That art—not what ?—'Thou'rt fure on't, Get thee hence: 
That bis fault ſhould male a knave of thee that art but what ſpall I ſay 


focu art no; ? Thou art then ſure of this marriage. Get thee hence, 


Dr. Warburton has received Sir T. Hanmer's emendation. 
| Jon x soN. 
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The merchandiſe, which thou haſt brought from Rome, 

Are all too dear for me; Lie they upon thy hand, 

And be undone by em! . Meſſenger. 
Char. Good your highnels, patience, 
Cleo, In praiſing Antony, I have diſprais'd Cæſar. 

Char, Many times, madam, 
Cleo. I am paid for't now. 

Lead me from hence, 

I faint; O Iras, Charmian, —' Tis no matter: 

Go to the fellow, good Alexas; bid him 

Report the feature of Octavia,“ her years, 

Her inclination, let him not leave out 

The colour of her hair: bring me word quickly. — 

[ Exit ALEXA. 

Let him for ever go :*—Let him not—Charmian, 

Though he be painted one way like a Gorgon, 

'T'other way he's a Mars:3—Bid you Alexas [To MARDIAN. 


Bring 


A proper punRuation, with the addition of a fingle letter, will make 
this paſlage clear ; the reading of ſure 't in ſtead of ſure of. 
O, that his fault ſhould make a rogue of thee 
That art not - What? thou'rt ſure of 't? 


That is, What? are you ſure of what you tell me, that he is married 
to Octavia? M. MAsox. 

I have adopted the arrangement, &c. propoſed, with ſingular acuteneſs, 
by Mr. M. Maſon; and have the greater confidence in it, becauſe 1 
received the very ſame emendation from a gentleman who had never met 
with the work in which it firſt occurred. STEEVENS. 

s By feature ſcems to be meant the caſt and make of her faces, 
Feature, bowever, anciently appears to have fignificd beauty in general. 

: | STEEVENSe 

9 This is one of Shekſpeare's maſterly touches. Cleopatra, after 
bidding Charmian to enquire of the meſſenger concerning the beauty, 
age, and temperament of Octavia, iramedately adds, let him not leave but 
the colcur of ber bain; as from thence the might be able to judge for her- 
ſ-if, of her r val's propenſity to thoſe pleaſures, upon which her p:fon 
for Antony was founded. HENLEY. 


2 She is now talking in broken ſentences, not of the meſſenger, but 
Antony. JouNsox. 


3 1n this paſſage the ſenſe is clear, but, I think, may be much im- 
proved by a very little alteration. : 


Cleopatra, in her paſſion upon the news of Anteny's marriage, ſays ; 
. 64 Lec; 
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Bring me word, how tall ſhe is, —Pity me, Charmian, 
But do not ſpeak to,—Lead me to my chamber. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE VI 
Near Miſenum. 


Enter Poux, and Mgxas, at one fide, with drum and 
trumpet : at another, C #5ar, LeriDus, ANTONY, E NO- 
BARBUS, MECENAS, with ſoldiers marching, 


Pom. Your hoſtages I have, ſo have you mine; 
And we ſhall talk before we fight, 
Ce/. | Moſt meet, 
That firſt we come to words ; and therefore have we 
Our written purpoſes before, us ſent : 
Which, if thou haſt conlider'd, let us know 
If 'twill tie up thy diſcontente ſword ; 
And carry back to Sicily mucli tall youth, 
That elſe muſt periſh here. | 
Pom, 4 | To you all three, 
The ſenators alone of this great world, 
Chief factors for the gods, -I do not know, 
Wherefore my father ſhould revengers want, 
Having a ſon, and friends; ſince Julius Cæſar, 
Who at Philippi the good Brutus ghoſted, 
There ſaw you labouring for him. What was it, 
That mov'd pale Caſſius to conſpire? And what 
Made the all-honour'd, honeit, Roman Brutus, 
With the arm'd reſt, courttirs of beauteous freedom, 
Jo drench the Capitol; but that they would 
Have one man but a man? And that is it, 
Hath made me rig my navy; at whoſe burden 
be anger'd ocean foams ; with which I meant 


To 


« Let him for ever go: Let him v - Charmĩiaa, 
- © Though he be painted one way like a Gorgon, 
« T' other way he's a Mars.“ 
This, I think, would be more ſpirited thus: 
Let him Fa ever Z. hin- nhO, Charmian; 
Though be be painted, &c. TYRWUI TI. 
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To ſcourge the ingratitude that deſpiteful Rome | 
Caſt on my noble father. | 

Ceſ. Take your time, 

Art. Thou canſt not fear us,“ Pompey, with thy ſails, 
We'll ſpeak with thee at ſea : at land, thou know'ſt 
How much we do o'er-count thee, 

Pom, Ar land, indced, 
"Thou doſt o'er-count me of my father's houſe : 

But, fince the cuckoo builds not for hunſelft,5 
Remain in't, as thou may'it, 

Lep. Be pleas'd to tell us, 
(For this is from the preſent,®) how you ta!:e 
The offers we have ſent you. 

C2e/. There's the point. 

Ant. Which do not be entreated to, but weigh 
What it is worth embrac'd, 


Cez/. And what may follow, 
To try a largcr fortune. 1 
Pom. Vou have made me offer 


Of Sicily, Sardinia; and I muſt 
Rid all the ſea of pirates ; then, to ſend 
Meaſures of wheat to Rome: This ' greed upon, 
To part with unhack'd edges, and bear back 
Our targe undinted. 

Ceſ. Ant. Lep. That's our offer, 

on. | Know then 7 

I came before you here, a man prepar'd 
To take this offer : But Mark Antony 
Put me to ſome impatience :— Though I loſe 
Ihe praiſe of it by telling, You muſt know, 
When Czfar and your brothers were at blows, 
Your mother came to Sicily, and did find 
Her welcome friendly. 

Ant, I have heard it, Pompey ; ; 
And am well ſtudied for a liberal thanks, . 
Which 
Thou canſt not affcight us with thy numerous navy. Jou xsOox. 


5 Since, like the cuckoo, that ſeizes the neſts of other birds, you have 
invaded a houſe which you could not build, keep it while you can. 


Jo 4 NSON, 
i. e. foreign to the obje ct of our preſent diſcuſſion, STEEVENS. 
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Which I do owe you. 
Pom, Let me have your hand: 
I did not think, fir, to have met you here. 
Ant. The beds i' the eaſt are ſoft; and thanks toyon, 
That call'd me, timelier than my purpoſe, hither ; 
For I have gain'd by it. 


Ce}; Since I ſaw you laſt, 
There is a change upon you, 
Pom, Well, I know not 


What counts harſh fortune caſts upon my face; 1 
But in my boſom {hall ſhe never come, 
To make my heart her vaſſal. 
Lp. Well met here. 
Pom. L hope fo, Lepidus.— Thus we are ag reed: 
I crave, our compoſition may be written, 
And feal'd between us. 
Ce/. | That's the next to do. 
Pom, We'll feaſt each other, ere we part; and let us 
Draw lots, who ſhall begin, 
Ant. That will T, Pompey, 
Pom. No, Antony, take the lot: but, firſt, 
Or laſt, your fine Feyptian cookery 
Shall have the fame, | have heard, that Julius Cæſar 
Grew fat with feaſting there. 


Ant. Vou have heard much. 
Pom, I have fair meanings, fir. 
Ant. And fair words to them, 


Pom, Then ſo much have | heard: — 
And I have heard, Apollodorus carried 
Eno. No more of that :z— He did fo. 
Pom, What. I pray vou? 
Eno. A certain queen to Cæſar in a mattreſs,s 
Pom, I know thee now; how far'ſt thou, ſoldier ? 
Eno. Well; 
And well am like to do; for, I perccive, 
Four dealls are toward. 


Pom. 


7 Metaphor from making marks or lines in caſting accounts in arith- 
metick. WARBURTON. 


d j. e. To Julius Czlar, STELVINE. 
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Pom. Let me ſhake thy hand; 
I never hated tlice : I have ſeen thee fight, 

When J have envied thy behas iour. 

Eno, Sir, 

I never lov'd you much; but I lave prais'd you, 
When you h. ve well deſery'd tea times as much 
As I have ſaid you did. 

Pom, Enjoy thy plainneſs, 

It nothing ul becomes thee, 
Aboard my gallcy I invite you all; 
Will you lead, lords ? 

Caſ. Aut. Lep. Show us the way, fir. 

Pom. Come. 

[ Exeunt Pour EY, CSsAR, AN TONY, LeelDus, 
Soldiers, and Attendants. 

Men. Thy father, Pompev, would ne'er have made this 
treaty, —| afide, |— You and I have known, ſir.“ 

Eno, At ſea, I think, 

Mer. We have, fir, | 

Eno, You have done well by water, 

Men. And you by land, 

Eno. 1 will praife any man that will praiſe me: though it 
cannot be denied what I have done by land. 

Men, Nor what I have done by water. 

Ens. Yes, ſomething you can deny for your own ſafety : 
you have been a great thief by ſea, 

Mau. And you by land. 

Ero. "There I deny my land ſervice. But give me your 
hand, Menas: If our eyes had authority, here they might 
take two thieves kiſſing, ; | 

Meu. All men's faces are true, whatſoe'er their hands 
are. 

Eno, But there is never a fair woman has a true face. 


Menu. 
9 j. e. been acquainted. STEEVENS. 

2 The poet's art in delivering this humorous ſentiment (which gives 
us ſo very true and natural a picture of the commerce of the world) can 
never be ſufficiently admired. The confeſſion could come from non« but 
a frank and rough character like the ſpeaker's; and the moral lem in- 
ſinuated under it, that flattery can mike its way through the moit Rube 
Lorn manners, deſerves our ſerious re flexion. WARBURTON, 
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Men, No ſlander; they ſteal hearts. 

Eno. We came hither to fight with you. 

Men. For my part, I am ſorry it is turn'd to a drinking. 
Pompey doth this day laugh away his fortune. 

Eno. If he do, ſure he cannot weep it back again. 

Men. You have f. td, fr, Welook'd not for Mark Antony 
here; Pray you, is he married to Cleopatra? 

Em, Cæſar's ſiſter is call'd Octavia. 

Men. "True, fir; ſhe was the wife of Caius Marcellus, 

Eno. But ſhe is now the wife of Marcus Antonius. 

Merz. Pray you, fir? 

Env, Tis true. 

Men. Then is Cæſar, and he, for ever knit together. 

Eno. If I were bound to divine of this unity, I would not 
prophecy ſo, 

Men.” I think, the policy of that purpoſe made more in the 
marriage, than the love of the parties. 

Eno, I think ſo too. But you ſhall find, the band that 
| ſeems to tie their friendſhip together, will be the very ſtrang- 


ler of their amity ; Octavia is of a holy, cold, and ſtill con- 
verſation.3 


Men. Who would not have his wife fo ? 

Eno, Not he, that himſelf is not ſo; which is Mak 
Antony, He will to his Egyptian diſh again : then ſhall che 
ſighs of Octavia blow the fire up in Cælar; and, as I ſaid 
before, that which is the ſtrength of their amity, ſhall prove 
the immediate author of their variance, Antony will uſe his 
affection where it is; he married but his occaſion here. 

Men, And thus it may be, Come, fir, wall you aboard ? 
I have a health for you. 

Eno. I ſhall take it, fir: we have us d our throats i in 
Egypt. | | 


Menu. Come, let's away. [ Exennt, 


3 j, e. behaviour, manner of acting in common life, STEVENS. 


-. SCENE 
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SCENE VII. 
Ou biard Pompey 's Galley, lying near Miſenum. 
Mufick, Enter tauo or three Servants, with a banguet.“ 


1. Serv, Here they'll be, man: Some o' their plantss are 
i!l-rooted already, the leaſt wind i' the world will blow thein 
down. | 

2. Serv. Lepidus is high-colour'd, 

1. Serv, They have made him drink alms-drink,* 

2. Serv. Asthey pinch one another by the diſpoſition,” he 
cries out, #7 mores Iceconciles them to his entreaty, and him- 
ſelf to the drink. | 

1. Serv, But it raiſes the greater war between him and his 
diſcretion, | * 

2. Serv. Why, this it is to have a name in great men's 
fellowſhip : I had as lief have a reed that will do me no 
ſervice, as a partizan® I could not heave, 

1. Serv, To be call'd into a huge ſphere, and not to be 
ſeen to move in't, are the holes where eyes ſhould be, which 
pitifully diſaſter the cheeks.“ 


A ſennet 


4 A banquet in our author's time frequently ſignified what we now 
call a deſert; and from the following dialogue the word muſt here be 
underſtood in that ſenſe. So, io Lord Cromae!!, 1602 ; „ Their dinner 
is our ba-guet after dinner.“ Maronz. 

Parts, beſides its common meaning, is here uſed for the fe, from 
the Latin. > Jonnson. 

o A phrate, amongſt good f-Ilows, to ſignify that liquor of another's 
ſhare which his companion drinks to eaſt him, But it ſatirically alludes 
to Cæſer and Antony $ admitting him into the triumvirate, in order to 
take off from themſ*lves the lo d'of envy, WAR HURTOoN. 

7 A phrafe equivalent to that now in uſe, of Youch.ng one in a fore places 

P a ;  WarBnuRTO:. 

3 Apike. Jou Ns. 

9 This ſpeech ſeems to be mutilated; to ſupply the deficiencies is im- 
poiſibis, but perhaps the fen ſe was originally approaching to this: 

To be allied into a buge ſpbere, and not to be ſren to move in it, is a very 
ignominious ſtat ; great offices are the holes where eyes ſhould be, which, 
if eyes be wanting, pitifully diſ-fter the cheeks. Jonunson, 

The thought, though miſc: ably expreſſed, appears to be this. — That 
a man called into a high ſphere without being ſeen to move in it, is a fight 


. 


— 
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A ſernet ſouuded. Enter CÆSAK, Antony, Pourer, 
LEripus, ARI TPTA, Mcæxas, ENOBARBusS, 
Me Nas 5 «with other C aptains. 


Aut. Thus do they, fir; [To CAR. ] They take the 
flow o' the Nile? 
By certain ſcales 1' the pyramid ; they know, 
By the height, the lowneſs, or the mean,“ if dearth, 
Or foizon, f ow: The higher Nilus ſwells, 
Ihe more it promiſes : as it ebbs, the ſeedſman 
Upon the ſlime and ohe ſcatters his grain, 
And ſhortly comes to harveſt. 
Lp. You have ſtrange ſerpents there. 
Ani, Ay, Lepidus. 


Log. 


2; unſcemly as the holes where the eyes ſhould be, without eyes to fi. 
them. M. Maso. 

1 do not beligve a {ingle word has been omitted. The being called into 
a huge ſphere, and not being ſ-en to move in it, theſe two circumſtances, 
ſzys the ſpeaker, reſemble ſockets in a face where eyes ſhould be, [but 
ace not,] which ei ſockets, or holes without eyes, pitifully disfigute 
the countenance, | 

The ſphere in which the eye moves, is an expreſſion which Shak- 
ſpeare has often uſed, MaLoNe. 

» Pliny, ſpeaking of the Nile, ſays, © How high it riſeth, is kn»wne 
by markes and meaſures taken of certain pits. The ordinary height of it 
is ſixteen cubites, Under that gage, the waters overfiow not all. Above 
that ſtint, there are a let and hindrance, by reaſon that the later it is ere 
they bee fallen and downe againe. By thef2 the ſ-ed-time is much of 
it ſpent, for that the earth is too wet. By the other there is none at all, 
by reaton that the ground is drie and thirſtie. The province taketh good 
keep? and reckoning of both, the one as well as the other. For when it 
is no higher than 12 cubites, it findeth extreame famine ; yea, and at 13 it 
ſceleth hunger ii) z 14 cubites comforts their hearts, 15 bids them take 
no care, but 16 aF»rdeth them plentie and delicious dainties. So ſoone 
as any part of the land is freed from the water, ſtreight wales it is ſowed.“ 
Philemon Hillund'; Tranflation, 160, B. V. c. ix. REED. 

Shakfſpeare ſeems rather to have derived his knowledge of this fact from 
Leo's 11,ftory of Africa, tranſlated by John Pory, folio, 1600. 

MALoNT. 

9 i. e. the middle. STEEVENS. 

2 F4z2n is a French word ſignifying plenty, abundance, I am told 
that it is fill in common uſe in the North. STEEvENS. . 
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Lep, Your ſerpent of Egypt is bred now of your mud by 
the operation of your ſun : ſo your crocodile. 

Ant. They are fo. 

Pom. Sit, —and ſome wine.—A health to Lepidus. 

Lep. T am not ſo well as I ſhould be, but I' ne'er out. 

4 Eno. Not till you have flept; 1 fear me, you ll be in, till 
ien. 

Lep. Nay, certainly, I have heard, the Ptolemies' pyra- 
miſes are very goodly things; without contradiction, I have 
heard thar, 

Men. Pompey, a word. [ Afedes 

Pom, Say in mine car: What is't? 

Men. Forſake thy ſeat, I do beſcech thee, captain, [ 4/ide. 
And hear me ſpeak a word, 

Pom, Forbcar me till anon, - 

This wine for Lepidus. 

Lep. What manner o'thing is your crocodile ? 

Ant. It is ſhajed, fir, lite it ſelf: and it is as broad as it 
hath breadth : it is juſt ſ» high as it is, and moves with its 
own organs tt lives hy that which nouriſheth it; and the 
elements once out of it, it tranſmigrates, 

Lep. What colour is it of? 

Ant, Of vs own colour too. 

Lep. lis a ſtrange ſerpent, 

Aut. "Tis fo. And the tears of it are wet. 

Cæſ. Will this deſcription ſatisfy him ? 

Ant. With the health that Pompey gives him, elſe he is a 
very epicure, | 

Pom. [to Me xAsS afide.] Go, hang, fir, hang! Tell me of 

that? away! 
Do as I bid you. - Where's this cup I call'd for ? 

Men. If for the ſake of merit thou wilt hear me, 

Ri ſe from thy ſtool, [ A/ide, 

Pan, I think, thou'rt mad. The matter ? 

Dies, and walks aſide. 

Men. I have ever held my cap off to thy fortunes, 

Pom, Lhou haſt ſerv'd me with much faith ; What's elſe 

| to fay ? . 
| | Be 

5 Pyramis for zyzramid was in common uſe in our author's time. 

MALORE. 
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Be jolly, lords. 

Ant. Theſe quick-ſands, Lepidus, 
keep off them, for you fink. 

Men. Wilt thou be lord of all the world? 


Pom, What ſay'ſt thou? 

Men, Wilt thou be lord of the whole world? That's 
twice. 

Pom. How ſhould that be? 

Mea. But entertain it, and, 


Although thou think me poor, I am the man 
Will vive thee all the word. 
Pim, Haſt thou drunk well ? 
Men. No, Pompey, I have kept me from the cup, 
Thou art, if thou dar | be, the earthly Jove ; 
Whate'er the ocean pales, or {ky inclips,4 
Is thine, if thou wilt have 't. 
Pom. Show me which way. 
Men. Theſe three world-ſharers, theſe competitors, 
Are in thv veſſel: Let me cut the cable; 
And, when we are put off, fall to their throats ; 
All there 1s thine, | 
Pom, Ah, this thou ſhould'ſt have done, 
And not have ſpoke on't! In me, 'tis villainy ; 
In thee, it had been good ſervice, 'Thou muſt know, 
Jis not my profit that does lead mine honour ; 
Mine honour, t. Repent, that e'e1 thy tongue 
Hath fo betray'd thine act: Being done unknown, 
] ſhould have found it afterwards weli done; 
But muſt condemn it now. Defiſt, and drink, 
Men, For this, [ Aides. 
]'il never follow thy pall'd fortunes® more, — 
Who ſeeks, and will not take, when once tis offer'd, 
Shall never find it more. | 
Pom. This health to Lepidus, | 
Ant, 


+ i. e. embraces, STEEVENSe 

* I. e. confuderates, partners. STEEVENS. 

© Pailed, is wapid, paſt its time of exc»jlence ; falled wine, is wine that 
has loſt its original ſprightlineſs. Join$SONs | 

Pal':d is a word of which the etymolegy is unknown. Perhaps, ſays 
Dr. johnlon, in his Dictionary, it is only a corruption of paied, and was 
originally applied to colours, STEEVINS. 
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Aut. Bear him aſhore.—I'Il pledge it for him, Pompey. 
Eno, Here's to thee, Menas. 
Men, Enobarbus, welcome. 
Pom, Fill, till the cup be hid. 
Em, There's a ſtrong fellow, Menas. 

[ Pointing ta the attendant wwhi carries off Luribvus. 
N. Me Why ? 
En, | Ile bears 
Ihe third part of the world, man; See'ſt not? | 
Men, The third part then is drunk: Would it were all, 
That it might go on wheels! 
Jus. Drink thou; increaſe the reels. 
Menu. Come. 
Pom, This is not vet an Alexandrian feaſt, 
Ant. It rivens towards it,——Strike the veſſels,“ hol 
Here is to Ceſar, 
Caſe. +=: I could well ſorbear it, 
It's mon{trous labour, when 1 wah my brain, 
And it grows fouler, 
Ant. Be a child o' the time, 
Ce/. Poſſeſs it, I'll make anſwer: but | ball rather faſt 
From all, four days, than drink ſo much in one. 


Eno, Ha, my brave emperor | L%% ANTONY»s 


Shall we dance now the Egyptian Bacchanals, 

And celebrate our drink ? 

Pom. Let's ha't, good ſoldier, 

Ant. Come, let us all take hands; 

Till that the conquering wine hath ſteep'd our ſenſe 

In ſoft and delicate Lethe. 
Eno. | All take hands, — 

Make battery to our ears with the loud mulick . 


The 


7 Try whether the caſks ſound as empty. Jonwson. 


I believe, frike the vg means no more than chink the v ore aga inſt 
ebe other, as a mark of our unarimity in drinking, as we now fey, cht glaſ/eae 

STEEVENS» 
V-{/i's probably mean kettle-di ums, which were beaten when the hea'th 
of a perſon of eminence was drank; immediately after we have, „ make 
battery to our cars with the loud mufic.“ They are called kerr/es in 
Hamlet. 
Dr. Johnſon's explanation degrades this feaſt of the lords of the whe'e 
2v:rid into tuſtick revel. HoLT WuirR. 


a_ ZZ koH 
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The while, I'll place you: Then the boy ſhall ſing; 
The holding every man ſhall bear,* as loud 
As his ſtrong ſides can volley. 


[ Mujick plays. Bnobarbus places them hand in hand, 
SONG. 


Come, thou monarch of the wine, 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink que: 

In thy wats our cares be dig, 
With thy grapes our hairs be crawn'd; 
Cp us till the avorld go round; 

Cup us, till the world ga round!“ 


Cz/. What would you more ?—Pompey, good night, 
Good brother, 
Let me requeſt you off: cur graver buſineſs 
Frowns at this levity.— Gentle lords, let's part; 
You ſee, we have burnt our checks: ſtrong Enobarbe 
Is weaker than the wine; and mine own tongue 
Splits what it ſpeaks : the wild diſguiſe hath al.noſt 
Antick'd us all. What needs more words? Good night, 
Good Antony, your band. 


Pom, I'll try yon o' the ſhore, 
Aut. And ſhall, fir; give's your hand. 


Pom. O, Antony, 
You have my father's houſe, — But what? we are friends: 


Come, 

3 Every man ſhall accompany the chorus by drumming on his ſides, in 
token of concurrence and applauſe. Jouxs0N, 8 

I hve no doubt but b-ar is the right iendiag. To bar the burden, or, 
as it is here called, the b9/ding of a ſong, is the phraſz at this day. IJ. 2 
as his ſides can w9licy, means, with the utmoſ} exerticn of his woice. So we 
ſay, he laughed till he ſplic his des. M. Magon. 

Dr. Johnton, in his Dictionary, ſiys a pink eye is a ſmall eye, and quotes 
this paſſage for his authority. Pink eyn', however, may be red cyes 8 
eyes inflamed with drinking, are very well appropriated to Bacchus. 

STEEVEtS. 
cicm Pompeio guoque circa 


2 The hiſtorian Paterculus ſys : <4 


: Miſenum pax inita: Qu baud abjurd?, cum in navi Caſarcmgue et Antonium 


cena exciperet, d xt: In carinis tuis ſe cœnam dare; referens boc diffum ad 

loci omen, in qu paterna domus ab Antonio pefjid: bat.” Our author, though 
ne loſt the joe, yet ſeems willing to com:nemorate the ſtory. 

VWALBURTONs 

9 
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Come, down into the boat. | | 
Eno. Take heed you fall not.— 
Excunt Pom, Cs. ANT. and Allendauis. 
Menas, I'll not on ſhore, 
Men. No, to my cabin.— 
Theſe drums I theſe trumpets, flutes! what! — 
Let Neptune hear we bid a loud farewell 
Jo theſe great fellows: Sound, and be hang'd, ſound out, 
[ 4 flouriſh of trumpets, with drums. 
Eno. Ho, ſays 'a!—Theie's my cap. 
Men, Ho!—noble captain ! 
Come, [ Excunts 


ACTIN. SeRNE I. 
A Plain in Syria. 


Enter VꝝEx Tip tus, er conqueſt, with S1U tus and other 
Romans, officers, and ſoldiers; the dead body of Pacorus 
borne before him, | 


Ver, Now, darting Parthia, art thou ſtruck ;3 and now 
Pleas'd fortune does of Marcus Crafſus' death 
Make me revenger.—Bear the king's ſon's body 
Before our army :—'Thy Pacorus, Orodes, + 
Pays this for Marcus Craſlus, 

Sil, Noble Ventidius, 
Whilſt yet with Parthian blood thy ſword is warm, 
The fugitive Parthians follow; ſpur through Media, 
Meſopotamia, and the ſhelters whither 
The routed fly : ſo thy grand captain Antony 
Shall ſet thee on triumphant chariots, and 
Put garlands on thy head, 

Jen. 

The joke of which the learned editor ſeems to lament the loſs, could 
not be found in the old tranſlation of Plutarch, and Shakſpeare looked no 
further. STEEvENS. ot 

3 Alludes to — 1 —— whoſe darts have ſo often ſtruck others, 


art ſtruck now thy ſel onhNSsON. 
+ Pacorus was the ſon of Orodes, king of Parthla. STEEYENS. 


— 


| 
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"ents O Silius, Silius, 
T have done enough : A lower place, note well, 
May make too great an act; For learn this, Silius; 
Betrer leave undone, than by our deed acquire | 
Too high a fame, when him we ſerve's away. 
Cæſar, and Antony, have ever won 
More in their officer, than perſon : Soſſius, 
One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant, 
For quick accumulation of renoven, 
Which he achiev'd by the minute, loſt his favour, 
Who does 1' the wars more than his captain can, 
Becomes his captain's captain: and ambition, 
The ſoldier's virtue, rather makes choice of loſs, 
Than gain, which darkens him. 
I could do more to do Antonius good, 
But *twould offend him ; and in his offence 
Should my performance periſh, 
Sil, Thou haſt, Ventidius, 
That without which a ſoldier, and his ſword, 
Grants ſcarce diſtinction. Thou wilt write to Antony? 
Ven, I'll humbly fignify what in his name, 
That magical word of war, we have effected; 
How, with his banners, and his well-paid ran“s, 
That ne'er-yet-beaten horſe of Parthia 
We have jaded out o' the field. 
Sil. Where is he now? 
Leu. He purpoſeth to Athens: whither with what hafte 
The weight we muſt convey with us will permit, 
We ſhall appear before him, On, there; paſsalong. [ Exeunt. 


5 Grant, for afford. It is badly and obſcurely expreſſed : but the ſenſe 
is this, Thou haſt that, Ventidius, which if thou didſt wwant, there would be no 
diſtinct ion beteten thee and thy ſwsrd, You would be both equally cutting and 
ſenſeleſs. This was wildom or knowledge of the worl', Vent;dius had told 
him the reaſons why he did not purſue his advantages: and his friend, 
by this compliment, acknowledges them to be of weight. 


WARBURTON, 


SCENE 
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SCENE II. ' 
Rome. Ar Aute-Chamber in Cæſar's Honje. 


Enter AR rA, and ENOBARBUS, metting, 


| 
1 

Aer. What, are the brothers parted ? » 

Euo. They have deſpatch'd with Pompey, he is gone; 
The other three are ſealing, Octavia weeps 
To part from Rome: Cxfar is ſad; and Lepidus, 
Since Pompey's feaſt, as Menas ſays, is troubled if 
With the green ſickneſs. : 

Agr. |  *Tis a noble Lepidus. 

Em, A very ſine one: O, how he loves Cæſar! 

Agr. Nay, but how dearly he adores Mark Antony! 

Em, Cæſar? Why, he's the Jupiter of men. 

Agr. What's Antony? | he god of Jupiter. 

Eno. Spake you of Czar? How? the nonpareil! 

Agr. 6 Antony! O thou Arabian bird! 4 

Eu. Would you praiice Cæſar, fay, — Czar ;—go no 
further. 1 

Agr. Indeed, he ply'd them both with excellent praiſes, 

Eno. But he loves Cæſar beſt ;— Yet he loves Antony: 
Ho! hearts, tongues, figures, ſcribes, bards, poets,* cannot | 
Think, ſpeak, cult, write, ſing, number, ho, his love 
To Antony, Eut as for Cæſar, 5 a 
Kneel down, kncel down, and wonder. 


Agr. Both he loves, ® 
Eno, They are is ſhards, and he their beetle.“ So,— | 
" [ Trumpet. | 
I his 


4 The phenix, JounsoN. 

Not only the tautology of bards and poets, but the want of a correſ- | 
pondent action for the pet, whoſe buſineſs in the next line is only to | 
number, makes me ſuſpect ſme fault in this paſſage, which I know not 
how to mend. jonNx SON. 

I ſuſpe& no fault. The ancient bard ſang h's compoſitions to the harp 
the poet only commits them to paper, Verſes are often called numbers, and 
to number, a verb (in this ſenſe) of Shakſpeare's coining, is to make wer/es. ( 

This puerile arrangement of words was much ſtudied in the age ot | 
Shak ſpeare, even by the firſt writers. STEEvERs. 

o j. e. They are the 90ings that raiſe this brary lumpiſ inſet from the 
ground, STEEVE NS» 


* 
—— ͤ arts 


The elements be kind to thee,9 and make 
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This is to horſe.— Adieu, noble Agrippa. 
Agr. Good fortune, worthy ſoldier; and farewell, 


Enter C xsaR, ANTONY, LEPIDUS, ard OCTAVIA, 


Ant, No further, fir, 

Cæſ. You take from me a great part of myſelf; 
Uſe me well in it. —Siſter, prove ſuch a wife 
As my thoughts make thee, and as my furtheſt band? 
Shall paſs on thy approof. - Moſt noble Antony, 
Let not the piece of virtue, which 1s ſet 
Betwixt us, as the cement of our love, 

To keep it builded, be the ram, to batter 

The fortreſs of it: for better might we 

Have lov'd without this mean, it on both parts 
This be not cheriſh'd, 


Aut. Make me not offended 
In your diſtruſt, 
C. J have ſaid, 
Ant. You ſhall not find, 


Though you be therein curious,“ the leait cauſe 
For what you ſeem to fear : So, the gods keep you, 
And make the hearts of Romans ſerve your ends! 
We will here part, 

Cef. Farewell, my deareſt ſiſter, fare thee well; 


Thy 


7 As I will venture the greateſt pledge of ſecurity, on the trial of thy 
conduct. JoHNSON. 
Bard and bond in our author's time were ſynonymous. MaLonx. 
5 i. e. ſcrupulous. STEEVENS. 
This is obſcure, It ſeems to mean, May the different elements of the 
Body, or principles of life, maintain ſuch proportion and barmony as may keep pu 
cheerful. JonngsoN. 


The elements be kind, &c. ] believe means only, May the four elements, of 


rohe this world is compoſed, unite their influences to make thee cheerful, 
STEEVENS. 
Surely this expreſſion means no more than, I 2viſp you A g:od woyagez 
Octavia was going to ſail with Antony from Rome to Athens. | 
HorT Wurrx. 
Dr. Johnſon's explanation of this paſſage is too profound to be juſt, 


Octavia 
Vo L. VII. 1 : 


—— 2 
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Thy ſpirits all of comfort! fare thee well, 
Oda. My noble brother! 

Ant, The April's in her eyes: It is love's ſpring, 
And theſe the ſhowers to bring it on.—Be cheerful, 

Octa. Sir, look well to my huſband's houſe; and 

Cz/. What, 
Octavia? 

O#. III tell you in your ear. 

Ant, Her tongue will not obey her heart, nor can 
Her heart inform her tongue: the ſwan's down feather, 
That ſtands upon the ſwell at full of tide, 

And neither way inclines. 

Eno. Will Cæſar weep ? [ A/fide 19 NGRIPPA, 

Agr. | He has a cloud in's face. 

Eno. He were the worſe for that, were he a horſe ;* 

So is he, being a man. 

Agr. Why, Enobarbus ? 
When Antony found Julius Cæſar dead, 
He cried almoſt to roaring: and he wept, 
When at Philippi he found Brutus ſlain, 

Eno, That year, indeed, he was troubled with a rheum 3 
What willingly he did confound,3 he wail'd : 

Believe it, till I weep too.“ 
Caf. No, ſweet Octavia, 
| You 
Octavia was about to make a long journey both by land and by water, 
Her brother wiſhes that both theſe elements may prove kind to her; and 
this is all, M. Mason. 

2 A horſe is ſaid to have a cloud in his face, when he has a black or dark- 
coloured ſpot in his forehead between his eyes, This gives him a four 
look, and being ſuppoſed to indicate an ill-temper, is of courſe regarded as 
a great blemiſh. STEEVENS. 

3 To confeund is to deſtroy. Matox x. 

+ Believe it, till I weep tes.] I have ventured to alter the tenſe of the 
verb here, againſt the authority of all the copies. There was no ſenſe 
in it, I think, ax it ſtood before. THeoBALD. 

I am afraid there was better ſenſe in this paſſage as it originally ſtood, 
than Mr. Theobald's alteration will afford us. Believe it, (ſays Enobar- 
bus, ) that Antony did ſo, i. e. that be wept over ſuch an event, till you ſee 
me weeping on the ſame occaſion, when T ſhall be cbliged to you for putting ſucb 
a conſtruct ion on my tears, which, in reality, (like bis) will be tears of j:y. I 
have replaced the old reading. Mr, Theobald reads—=ti// I wept to, 

STEEVENS, 
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Yon ſhall hear from me ſtill; the time ſhall not 
Out-go my thinking on you. | 

Ant. Come, fir, come; 
I'll wreſtle with you in my ſtrength of love: 
Lock, here I have you; thus I let you go, 
And give you to the gods. 

Cel. : Adieu; be happy! 

Leb. Let all the number of the ſlars give light 
To thy fair way! 


Caf. Farewell, farewell! [kits Octavia, 
Ant, Farewell! 


[ Trumpets ſound, Exeunts 


SCENK:-LHL 
Alexandria. A Room in the Palace, 


Enter CLEOPATRA, CHARMIAN, IRAs, ard ALEXAS. 


Clio. Where is the fellow? 


Alex. Half afeard to come. 
Cleo. Go to, go to: Come hither, fir, 


Euter a Meſſenger. 


A Good majeſty, 
Herod of jewry dare not look upon you, 
But when you are well pleas'd. 
Cleo. That Herod's head 
III have : But how? when Antony is gone 
Through whom I might command it. Come thou near, 
Meſ. Moſt gracious majeſty. 


Cleo. Didſt thou behold 
Octavia? 

Me/. Ay, dread queen, 
mW OS Where? 

Me/. Madam, in Rome 


1 look'd her in the face; and ſaw her led 
Between her brother and Mark Antony, 


1 2 Cl, 
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Cleo. Is ſhe as tall as me?) 

Mc. She is not, madam, 

Clio. 1 r her ſpeak ? Is ſhe ſhrill-tongu'd, or 

o: 

Meſ. Madam, I heard her ſpeak; ſhe is low. voic'd. 

Cleo. That's not ſo good: —he cannot like her long.“ 

Char, Like her? O Ifis! "tis impoſſible. 

Cleo. 1 1 ſo, Charmian: Dull of tongue, and dwar- 

fiſh! 
What majeſty is in her gait ? Remember, 
If e'er thou look'dit on Majeſty, 

M. She creeps z 
Her motion and her ſtation 7 are as one ; 
She ſhows a body rather than a life ; 

A ſtatue, than a breather, 


Ceo. Is this certain? 
Me. Or I have no obſervance. 
Char. Three in Egypt 


Cannot make better note. 
Cleo, 


5 This ſcene (ſays Dr. Grey) is a manifeſt alluſion to the queſtions put 
by Queen Elizabeth to Sir James Melvil, concerning his miſtreſs the queen 
of Scots. Whoever will give himſelf the trouble to conſult his Memoirs, 
may probably ſuppoſe the reſemblance to be more than accidental. 

STEEVENS, 

I ſce no probability that Shakſpeare ſhould here allude to a converia- 
tion that paſſed between Queen Elizabeth and a Scottiſh ambaſſador in 
1564, the very year in which he was born, and does not appear to have 
been made publick for above threeſcore years after his death; Melvil's 
Memoirs not being printed till 1683. Such enquiries, no doubt, are per- 
fectly natural to rival females, whether queens or cinder-wenches. 

RIT Sox. 

© It has been juſtly obſerved that the poet had probably Queen Eliza- 

beth here in his thoughts. The deſcription given of ker by a contem- 

porary about twelve years after her death, ſtrongly confirms this ſuppoſi- 

tion. ©* She was (ſays the Continuator of Stowe's Chromicle,) tall of 

ature, ſtrong in every limb and juynt, her fingers ſmall and long, her 
woyce loud and fbrill.” MALON E. 

It may be remarked, however, that when Cleopatra applies the epichet 
6c ſhrill- tongued' to Fulvia, it is not introduced by way of compliment to 
the wife of Antony, STEEVENS. 

The quality of the voice is referred to, as a criterion ſimilar to that, 
already noticed, of the hair. HENLEY. 


* 


7 Station, in this inſtance, means the af of farding, STEVENS. 


\ 
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Cleo, He's very knowing, 
J do perceive't :—There's nothing in her yet; — 
The fellow has good judgement, 
Char. Excellent. 
Cleo. Gueſs at her years, I pr'ythee. 
M/. Madam, 
She was a widow. 
Cho. Widow ?—Charmian, hark. 
M. /. And I do think, ſhe's thirty. a 
Cleo. Bear'ſt thou her face in mind? is it long, or round? 
Me/. Round even to faultineſs. 

Cleo, For the moſt part too, 
They are fooliſh that are fo, Her hair, what colour ? 
N. Brown, madaia ; And her forehead is as low 9 

As ſhe would will it. 
C. There 15 gold for thee, 

Thou maſt not take my former ſharoneſs ill ; 

J will employ thee back again; I 429 thee 

Mott fit for buſineſs : Go, make thee ready; 

Our letters ate prepar'd, [ Exit Meſſenger. 
Char, A proper man, 
Cleo. Indeed, he is ſo: ] repent me much, 

That fo J harry'd him. Why, methinks, by him, 

This creature's no ſuch thing. 


Char, | O, nothing, madam. 
Cleo, The man hath ſeen ſome majeſty, and ſhould know, 


Char. 

5 Cleopatra rejoices in this circumſtance, as it ſets Octavia on a level 
with herſelf, who was no virgin, when ſhe fell to the lot of Antony. 

STEEVENSs 

9 Low foreheads were in Shakſpeare's age thought a blemith. So, in 
The Tempeſt : 

«© — with foreheads willainous loww.*” MATLON E. 

The phraſe employed by the Meſſenger, is ſtill a cant one. TI once 
overheard a chambermaid ſay of her rival, — that her legs were as thick 
as ſhe could Toijh then.” STEEvENS. 

2 To barry, is touſe rozph.y, Holinſhed, p. , ſp-aking of the bod 
of Richard nt. oy it was ee barried ag el tvs dead.” e 

STEEVENs. 

To harry, is, literally, to Fust. Hence the word Harrier. King 


James threatened the Puritans that © he would barry them out of the 
land.“ HZzNTLZV. 
I 3 
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Char. Hath he ſeen majelty ? This elſe defend, 
And ſerving you ſo long! 
Cleo, I have one thing more to aſk him yet, good Char. 


mian: 
But 'tis no matter; thou ſhalt bring him to me 
Where I will write: All may be well enough. 

Char, 1 warrant you, madam, [ Exennts 


SCENE IV. 
Athens. 4 Noam in Antony's Houſes 


Enter ANTONY and OCTAVIA, 


Ant. Nay, nay, Octavia, not only that, 
That were excuſable, that, and thoulinds more 
Of ſemblable import, —but he hath wag'd 
New wars 'gainſt Pompey ; made his will, and read it 
To publick ear : 

Spoke ſcantly of me: when perforce he could not 
But pay me terms of honour, cold and ſickly 

He vented them; moſt narrow meaſure lent me: 
When ic beſt hint was given him, he not took't, 
Or di it irom his t eth,3 

Ota, O my good lord, 
Believe not all; or, if von muſt believe, 
Stomach not ail. A more anhappy lady, 

If mie div ion chance, ne'er food Tberween, 

Pray 1 ing for both parts: 

And the good gods will mock me preſently, 
When | ſhall pray,4 O, bg my {rd and huſband ! 
Undo that prayer, by ers ing out as loud, 

O, bl-js my brother ! Huſband win, win brother, 
Prays, and deftroys the prayer; no midway 

*] wixt theſe extremes at all. 


Ant, 
3 Whe' her this means, as we now ſay, in ſite of bis teeth, or that he 
ſooke though his treth, fo as to be purpoſely indiſtinct, I am unable to 


determine. 8 TSEVE NS. 


+ The ſituation and ſentiments ef Octavia reſemble thoſe of Lady 
Blanch in King Jebn. STEEVINS. 
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Ant. Centle Octavia, 
Let your beſt love draw to that point, which ſeeks 
Beſt to preſerve it: If I loſe mine honour, 
J loſe my ſelf: better I were not yours, 
Than vours ſo branchleſs. But, as you requeſted, 
Yourſelf ſhall go between us: hie mean time, lady, 
]'ll raiſe the preparation of a war 
Shall ſtain your brother; Make your ſooneſt haſte; 
So your deiires are yours, 
Oda. | Thanks to my lord. 
The Jove of power make me molt weak, moſt weak, 
Your reconciler ! Wars *ewixt you twain would be 5 
As it the world ſhould cleave, and that {ain men 
Should {older up the rift. 
Aut. When it appears to you where this begins, 
Turn your diſpleaſure that 5 5 Or dur taults 
Can never be ſo equal, that your love 
Can equaily move with them. Provide your going; 
Chon YOUr Wn COmMpPany, and command what colt 


Fo * 1 * * 7 %% - 5 ' 
1 Our Deart Uas mind 0. 1 Aran, 


SCENE V. 
The ſame, Another Non in the fame. 


Enter EN OBARBUS and E ROS, meelttg, 


Eno, How now, friend Eros? 
Eris. There's ſtrange news come, fir, 
Euo. What, man? 
Eros, Caeſar and Lepidus have made wars upon Pompey. 
Eno, This is old; What is the ſucceſs? 
Eros, Cafar, having made uſe ot him in the wars 'gainſt 
Pompey, preſently denied him rivality ;* would not let him 
par ake 
5 The ſenſe je, that war between Cæœſar and Antony would engage the 
world between them, and that the flaugnter would be great ia fo extentive 
a commotion. JOHNSON, 
0 E 5 ] , I- - 5 * 
Equal rank, Jouns0N. 
: SO, in Hari, Horatio and Marcellus are ſtyled by Bernardo „e the 
nwvais" of his watch, STEEVENS. 
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partake in the glory of the action: and not reſting here» 
accuſes him of letters he had formerly wrote to Pompey ; 
upon his own appeal,” ſeizes him: So the poor third is up, till 
death enlarge his confine, 

Eno, Then, world, thou haſt a pair of chaps, no more; 
And throw between then the food thou haſt, 
They'll grind the one the other, Where's Antony ? 8 

Eros. He's walking in the garden—thus; and ſpurns 
The ruſh that lies before him; cries, Fool, Lepidus l 
And threats the throat of that his officer, 
That murder d Pompey, 

Exo. Our great navy's rigg'd. 

Eros. For Italy, and Cæſar. More, Domitius ;9 
My lord deſires you preſently: my news 
I might have told hereafter, 


Eno. 'Twill be naught ; 
But let it be.—Bring me to Antony, 
Eros, Come, ir, [ Exentits 
SCENE VI. 


Rome. A Room in Cæſar's Hoſe, 
Euter CSAR, AGRIPPA, and MECANAS. 


Cæſ. Contemning Rome, he has done all this: And more; 
In Alexandria,—here's the manner of it, = 
I“ the market-place, on a tribunal ſilver'd, 
Clcopatra and himſelf in chairs of gold 
Were publickly enthron'd ; at the feet, ſat 
Cæſarion, 


7 To appeal, in Shak ſpeare, is to accuſe; Cæſar ſeized Lepidus without 
any other proof than Cæſar's accuſation. Jon NsoN. 

8 Old copy—Then would thou had*ſt a pair of chaps, no more; ard throw 
bet ween them all the food tie baſi, they il grind the others Where's Antony? 
This is obſcure, 1 read it thus: 

Then, world, then baſ? a pair of chaps, no mere; 
And throw between them all the ford thou baſt, 
77% % grind the one the other, N bere's Antony; 

Ceſar and Antony will make war on each other, though they have the 
world to prey uon between them. Jon NsoR. 

9 ] have ſomething mere tu tell you, which I might have told at firſt, 
and delayed my news. Antony requires your preſence. JOANSINs 
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Cæſarion, whom they call my father's ſon ; 
And all the unlawful iſſue, that their Juſt 

Since then hath made between them, Unto her 
He gave the 'ſtabliſhment of Egypt; made her 
Of lower Cyria, Cyprus, Lydia,? 

Abſolute queen, 

Mec, This in the publick eye ? 

Cæſ. I' the common ſhow-place, where they exerciſe. 
His ſons he there proclaim'd, 'The kings of kings ; 
Great Media, Parthia, and Armenia, 

He gave to Alexander; to Ptolemy he aflign'd 
Syria, Cilicia, and Phœnicia: She 

In the habiliments of the goddeſs Iſis 

That day appear'd; and oft before gave audience 
As tis reported, ſo, 

Mec. Let Rome be thus 
Inform'd. 

Agr. Who, queaſy with his inſolence 
Already, will their good thoughts call from him. 

Ce/. The people know it; and have now recciv'd 
His accuſations. 

Agr. Whom does he accuſe ? 

Ce/. Cæſar: and that, having in Sicily 
Sextus Pompeius ſpoil'd, we had not rated him 
His part o' the iſle ; then does he ſay, he lent me 
Some ſhipping unreſtor'd: Jailly, he frets, 

'That Lepidus of the triumvirate 
Should 


2 For Lydia, Mr. Upton, from Plutarch, has reſtored Lydia. 
i O HN SON. 
In the tranſlation from the French of Amyot, by Tho. North, in folio, 
1597,* will be ſeen at once the origin of this miſtake „ Firſt of all he 
did eſtabliſh Cleopatra queen of Egypt, of Cyprus, of Lydia, and the lower 
Syria.“ FARMER. h 
The preſent reading is right, for in page 179, where Cæſar is recount- 
ing the ſeveral kings whom Antony had affe mbſed, he gives the kingdom 
of Lybia to Bocchus, M. Masox. 


] find the character of this work pretty early delineated : 
„Joss Greek at firſt, hat Greek was Latin made, 
That Latin French, that Fren b ro Erallh raid: 
„% Thus 'twixt one Plutarch there“ more difference, | 
« Than i th' jame Engliſhman icturn'd trom France.” FARMER, 
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Should be depos'd; and, being, that we detain 
All his revenue. 
Agr, Sir, this ſhould be anſwer'd. 
Ca, Tis done already, and the meſſenger gone. 
T have told him, Lepidus was grown too cruel ; 
4 hat he bis high authority abus'd, 
And did deſerve his change; for what I have conquer'd, 
grant him part; but then, in his Armenia, 
And other of his conquer'd kingdoms, I 
Demaad the like. 
Mec. He'll never yield to that, 
Cz/. Nor muſt not then be yielded to in this. 


Enter OcrAvIA. 


OFa, Hail, Cæſar, and my lord! hail, moſt dear Cæſat! 
Cæſ. That ever I ſhould call thee, caſt-away ! 
O#a. You have not call'd me fo, nor have you cauſe, 
Ce/. Why have you ſtol'n upon us thus? You come not 
Like Cæſar's ſiſter: The wife of Antony 
Should have an army for an uſher, and 
The neighs of horſe to tell of her approach, 
Long ere ſhe did appear; the trees bt; the way, 
Should have borne men; and expectation fainted, 
Longing for what it had not : nay, the duſt 
Should have aſcended to the roof of heaven, 
Rais'd by your populous troops: But you are come 
A market-maid ro Rome; and have prevented 
The oſtent of our love, which, left unſhown 
Is often left unlov'd : we ſhould have met you 
By ſea, and land ; ſupplying every ſtage 
With an augmented greeting. 
Oda. Good my lord, 
To come thus was I not conſtrain'd, but did it 
On my tree-will, My lord, Mark Antony, 
Hearing that you prepar'd for war, acquainted 
My grieved ear withal ; whereon, I begg'd 
His pardon for return, 
Cæœſ. Which ſoon he granted, ä 
| Being 
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Being an obſtruct *tween his luſt and him, 3 

O. Do not ſay ſo, my lord. 

Ce/. have eyes upon him, 
And his affairs come to me on the wind, 

Where is he now? 

Oda. My lord, in Athens. 

Ca. No, my moll wronged lifter; Cleopatra 
Hath nodded him to her. He hath given his empire 
Up to a whore; who now are levying 
The kings o the earth for war: ! He hath aſſembled 
Bocchus, the king of Lybia; Archelaus, 

Ot Cappadocia; Philadelphos, king 

Of Paphlagonia; the I hracian king, Adallas: 
King Malchus of Arabia; king of Pont; 
Herod of Jewry ; Mithridates, king 

Of Comagene; Polemon and Aminkas, 

The kings of Mede, and Lycaonia, with a 
More larger liſt of ſcepters. 

Oda. Ah me, moſt wretched, 
That have my heart parted betwixt two friends, 
That do afflict each other! 

Cæſ. Welcome hither: 

Your letters did withhold our breaking forth; 
Till 


3 Old copy rag Antony very ſoon comply'd to let Odtwia go at 
her requeſt, ſays Cæſar; and why ? Becaule the was an _—_— between 
his inordinate paſſion and him; this is abſurd. We muſt read 


Being an obſtruct *twvern bis lu, and him. 


i. e. his wife being an obſtruction. a bar to the proſecution of his wanton 
pleaſures with Cleopatra. W-nBURTON., 

I am by no means certain that this change was necellacy. Mr. Henley 
pronounces it to be „ needliets and that it ought_to be rejected, as por- 
| verting the ſenſe.“ One of the eanings of abftratidd is—ſeparated, dis- 
joindd; and there fore our poet, with his uſual licenſe, might have ui d it 
for a disjunitive. I beli-ve there is no ſuch ſubſtantive as cb/truft ; Be- 
ſides we ſay, an obſtruction to a thing, but not between one thing and 
another. 

As Mr. Malone, however, is contentee with Dr, Warburton's reading, 
I have left it in our text. STEEVENS. 

+ Mr. Upten remarks, that there re fome errors in this enumeration 
of the auxiliary kings: but it is probable that the author did not much þ 
Wiſh to be accurate. JouN$0N» 

I 6 
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Till weperceiv'd, both how you were wrong led, 
And we in negligent danger. Cheer your heart; 
Be you not troubled with the time, which drives 
Oer your content theſe ſtrong neceſſities; 
But let determin'd things to deſtiny 
Hold unbewail'd their way, Welcome to Rome: 
Nothing more dear to me. You are abus'd 
Beyond the mark of thought: and the high gods, 
To do you juſtice, make them miniſters 
Of us, and thoſe that love you. Beſt of comfort; 
And ever welcome to us. 

Aer. Welcome, laty, 

Mec, Welcome, dear madam. 
Each heart in Rome does love and pity you: 
Only the adulterous Antony, molt large 
In his abominations, turns you off; 
And gives his potent regiment 5 to a trull, 
That noiſes it againſt us. 

O#a. Is it ſo, fir? 

Cz/. Moſt certain. Siſter, welcome: Pray you, 
Ee ever known to patience : My deareſt ſiſter ! [ Exennts 


SCENE VIL 
Antony's Camp, near the Promontory of Actium. 


Enter CLEOPATRA and ENOBARBUS, 


Cleo. I will be even with thee, doubt it not. 
Eno, But why, why, why? 
Cleo. 


5 Regiment, is, gowerrment, autherity; he puts his prIver and his empire 
into the hands of a falſe woman. 

It may be obſerved, that trull was not, in our author's time, a term of 
mere infamy, but a word of flight contempt, as bench is now. Jon x $S0Ns 

Trulli is uſed in the Firſt Part of King Hen y Vl. as ſynonymous to harloty 
and is rend-red by the Latin word Scortum, in Cole's Dictionary, 1679, 
here can therefore be no doubt of the ſenſe in which it is uſ-d here. 

wy MALONE, 

Regiment is uſed for regimen or government by moſt of our ancient 
Writers. | 

Mecenas, however, by this appellation, moſt certainly means no 
compliment to Cleopatra, STEEVENS. 


„%  .. * 
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Cleo. Thou haſt forſpoke my being“ in theſe wars; 
And ſay'ſt, it is not fit. 
Eno. Well, is it, is it? 
Cleo. Is't not? Denounce againſt us, why ſhould not we 
Be there in perſon? 
Eno. | A/ide,] Well, I could reply:— 
If we ſhould ſerve with hurſe and mares together, 
The horſe were merely loſt ;7 tlie mares would bear 
A ſoldier, and his horſe, 
Cleo. What is' t you ſay? 
Tuo. Your preſence needs muſt puzzle Antony; 
Take from his heart, take from his brain, from his time, 


What ſhould not then be ſpar d. He is already 


Traduc'd for levity; and 'tis ſaid in Rome, 
That Photinus an cunuch, and your maids, 
Manage this war. 

Cleo, Sink Rome; and their tongues rot, 
That ſpeak againſt us! A charge we bear i' the war, 
And, as the prefident of my kingdom, wall 
Appear there for a man. Speak not againſt it; 

1 will not ſtay behind, 

Eno. Nay, I have done: 

Here comes the emperor. 


Euter AN TroN Y and CANIDIUS, 


Aut. Is't not ſtrange, Canidius, 
That from Tarentum, and Brunduſium, 
He could ſo quickly cut the Ionian ſea, 
And take in Toryne ?*— You have heard on't, ſweet ? 
Cleo. Celerity is never more admir'd, 
Than by the negligent, 
Ant, A good rebuke, 
Which might have well becom'd the beſt of men, 
To taunt at flackneſs,—Canidius, we 


Will 


6 To forſpeak, is to contradi#, to ſpeak againſt, as ferbid is to order 
negatively, JoHN$SON. 

To forſpeak has generally reference to the miſchiefs effected by enchant- 
ment. In Shakſpeare it is the oppoſite of b-ſpeak, STELVENS. 

7 i. e. entirely, abſolutely loſt. STEVENS. 

® To take in is to gain by conqueſt. STEVENS. 
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Will fight with him by ſea. 


Cled. By ſea! What elſe? 
Can. Why will my lord do ſo ? 
Ant. For he dares us 9 to't. 


Eno. So hath my lord dar'd him to ſingle fight. 

Can. Ay, and to wage this battle at Pharſalia, 
Where Cæſar fought with Pompey : But theſe offers, 
Which ſerve not for his vantage, he ſhakes off; 

And ſo ſhould you. 

Eno. Your ſhips are not well mann'd: 
Vour mariners are muleteers, reapers, people 
Ingroſo'd by ſwift impreſs ; in Cæſar's fleet 
Are thoſe, that often have *gainſt Pompey fought: 
Their ſhips are yare ; yours, heavy. No diſgrace 
Shall fall you for refuſing him at fea, 

Being prepar'd for land. | 

Ant, By ſea, by ſea. 

Eno. Moſt worthy fir, you therein throw away 
The abſolute ſoldierſhip you have by land ; 

Diftract your army, which doſt moſt conſiſt 
Of wiremark'd footmen; leave unexecuted 
Your own renowned knowledge; quite forego 
The way which promiſes aſſurance; and 

Give up yourſelf merely to chance and hazard, 
From firm ſecurity. 

Aunt, Fl fight at ſea. 

Cleo. I have fixty ſails, Cæſar none better. 

Ant. Our overplus of ſhipping will we burn; 
And, with the relt full-mann'd, from the head of Actium 
Beat the approaching Cæſar. But if we fail, 


Enter a Meſſenger. 

We then can do't at land. — Thy buſineſs ? 
Me. The news is true, my lord; he is deſcried ; 
Cæſar has taken Toryne, | 

Ant. Can he be ilere in perſon? 'tis impoſſible; 
Strange, thut his power ſhould be. —Canidius, 
Our nineteen legions thou ſhalt hold by land, 
And our twelve thouſand horſe ;—We'll to our ſhip; 


Enter 
? i. e. becauſe he dares us, STEEVENS« 
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Euler à Soldier. 

Away, my Thetis!—How now, worthy ſoldier? 

Sad. O noble emperor, do not fight by lea; 
Truſt not to rotten planks: Do you miſdoubt 
This ſword, and theſe my. wounds? Let the Egyptians, 
Ard the Phenicians, go a ducking; we 
Have us'd to conquer, landing on the earth, 
And fighting foot to foot, 

Ant. Well, well, away, 

[ Exennt ANTONY, CLEOPATRA, ad ENOBARBUS, 

Seld. By Hercules, I think, I am i' the right, 

Can, Soldier, thou art: but his whole action grows 
Not in the power on't.* So our leader's led, 
And we are women's men. 

Seld, You keep by land 
The legions and the horſe whole, do you not ? 

Can. Marcus Octavius, Marcus Juſteius, 
Publicola, and Czlius, are tor ſea ; | 
Put we keep whole by land. This ſpeed of Cæſar's 
Carries beyond behe1.3 

Sold. While he was yet in Rome, 
His power went out in ſuch diſtracdions, d as 


Beguil'd all ſpies, 


Can. Who's his lieutenant, hear you? 
Sold, They ſay, one Taurus, 
Can, Well I know the man, 


2 That is, his whole conduct becomes ungoverned by the right, or by 
reaſon. JounsoN. 

I think the ſenſe is very different, and that Canidius means to ſay, His 
whole conduct in the war is not founded upon that which is his greateſt 
Arrength, (namely his land force,) but on the caprice of a woman, who 
wiſhes that he ſhould fight by ſea. * Dr. Johnſon refers the word ent to 
right in the preceding ſpeech, I apprehend, it refers to action in the ſpeech 
before us. MaLoNE. 

Perhaps this phraſe is from archery. So, in King Henry IV. P. II: 
«© — he would have carried you a forehand ſhaft a fourteen and fourteen 
and a half.*” SrEEVENS. | | 

+ Detachments; ſeparate bodies. JouNs0N, 
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Enter a Meſſenger. 


M/. The emperor calls for Canidius. 
Can. With news the time's with labour and throes 
forth, 
Each minute, ſome. . [ Exeunt, 


SCENE VIII. 


A Plain near Actium. 
Enter CESAR, TAURUs, Officers, and Others, 


Cz/. Taurus.— 

Taur, My lord. 

Cæſ. Strike not by land; keep whole: 
Provoke not battle, till we have done at ſea. 
Do not exceed the preſcript of this ſcroll: 


Our fortune lies upon this jump. LExeunt. 


Enter AN TONY and ENOBAR BUS. 


Ant. Set we our ſquadrons on yon' ſide o' the hill, 
In eye of Cæſar's battle; from which place 
We may the number of the ſhips behold, 
And ſo proceed accordingly, [ Exennt, 


Enter CA x ID Ius, marching with his land army one way over 
the flage ; and T AuRvus, the lieutenant of Cæſar, the other 
aray. After their going in, is heard the noiſe of a ſea-fight, 


Alarum, Re-enter ENOBARBUS. 
Eno. Naught, naught, all naught! I can behold no 


longer : | 
The Antoniad,“ the Egyptian admiral, 
With all their ſixty, fly, and turn the rudder; 
To ſee't, mine eyes are blaſted, 


5 j. e. emits as In parturition» STEEVENS. 
© Which, Plutarch ſays, was the name of Cleopatra's ſhip, Por x. 


Euter 
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* | Enter ScAkus. 
F Scar. Gods, and goddeſſes, 
All the whole ſynod of them! 
Eno. What's thy paſſion? 


Scar. The greater cantle 7 of the world is loſt 
With very ignorance ; we have kiſs'd away 
Kingdoms and provinces, 


Eo. How appears the fight ? 
Scar, On our fide like the token'd s peſtilence, 
| Where death is ſure. Yon' ribald-rid 9 nag of gypt, 
| Whom leproſy o'ertake!? i' the midſt o' the fight, — 
| When 


7 A piece or lump. Pore. 

Cantle is rather a corner. Ceiar in this play mentions the three-nook'd 
world, Of this triangular world every triumvir had a corner, JouNSONs 

$a oken'd — | Spotted, JonnsoN, 

The death of thote v ſited by the plague was Certain, when particular 
eruptions appear'd on the Kin; and thofo wore called Grd's tokens, SO, 
in the comedy of 7v2.2v.je Men ard all the reft Fools, in ien a , 161g 3 
« A will and a tolling bell are as preſent death as God's tokens,” 


I TEEVENS, 
9 A luxurious ſquanderer. Pope. 


The word is in the old edition ribaudred, which I do not underſtand, 
but mention it, in hopes others may raiſe ſome happy conjecture. 


JounsoNs 
A ribald is a lewd fellow. STzxvens. 


I have adopted the happy emendation propoſed by Mr. Steevens. 
R:ibaud was only the old ſpelling of ribald; and the miſprint of red for rid 
is eaſily accounted for, 

By riba d, Scarus, I think, means the lewd Antony in particular, not 
« every lewd fellow,“ as Mr. Steevens has explained it, MALONE. 
II believe we ſhould read——hag. What follows ſeems to prove it: 

4 © ———- She once being loof 'd, 
The noble ruin of her magick, Antony, 
„ Claps on his ſ-a wing.“ TyRWHITT. 


Odd as this uſe of nag might appear to Mr, Tyrwhitt, jade is daily uſed 
in the ſame manner, HEN LEV. 


The brieze, or œſtrum, the fly that ſtings cattle, proves that nag is the 
right word. JOHNSONs: 


* Leproſy, an epidemical diſtemper of the Ægyptians; to which 
Horace probably alludes in the controverted line: 
| « Cortaminato cum grege turpium 
„% Merbo wirorume?? Jon Nsox. 


Leproſy 
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When vantage like a pair of twins apf -ar'd, 
Both as the ſame, or rather ours the eier. 


_ The brize upon her,3 like a cow in Jun 


Hoiſts fails, and flies, 

Eno. That I beheld : nine eyes 
Did ficken at the ſight on't, and coul t 
Endure a further view. 

Scar. She once be Hoof d,“ 

The noble ruin »f her magick, Anto 
Claps on his ſca-wing, and like a dot mallard, / 
Leaving the fight in height, flies afte : 
I never ſaw an ation of ſueh ſhame ; 
Experience, manhood, honour, nec |: [ore 
Dia violate fo itlelf, 

Eno, Alack, alack 


Enter CAN ITA. 


Can. dur fortune on the fea is of breath, 


And iinks moſt lamenrably, Hai! general 
Revn what he knew himvelf, it bh e well: 


O, he has given example for ou! 1122, 
Moſt groſsly, by his © vn. 

Eo, Ay, are you thereabouts ? Why then, good night 
Indeed. Aide. 
Can. Towards Peloponne us are they fled, | 

Scar, "Tis eaſy to't; and there I will attend 
What further comes. | 

Can,  * To Cæſar will I render 
My legions, and my horſe ; fix kings alrcady 
Show me the way of yielding. 


Eno. 


Lpreſy was one of the various names by which the Leucs wenerea was 
diſtinguiſhed, STr Ev=Ns. 

Piiny, who ſays. th» evbite leprefy, nr ele int i ſis, was ot ſeen in Italy 
before the tine of P mp”y the Gy 2 2 A ds, cis a peculiar maiadic, and 
raturoli to the ; but looks when ay of their kings fell into it, 
woe worth the lu j &s and pore people: for then were the tubs and 
bathing veſſels wherein © y ſate in the baine, filled with men's bloud for 
their cure.” Philemon Hs!/:nd's Franſlition, B. XXVI. c. i. REED. 

3 Ihe -rize is the ad fly. STEEVENS. | | 

+ To lf is to bring athip cloſe to the wind, This expreſſion is in the 
old tranſtation of Plutarch. STEEZVENS, 
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E110, Fll yet follow 
The wounded chance of Antony,5 though my reaſon 
Sits in the wind againſt me, [ Exennt, 


187 


SCENER--IX; 
Alexandria. A Room in the Palace, 


Enter Ax rox , and Atiendants, 


Ant. Hark, the land bids me tread no more upon't, 
It is aſham'd to bear me — Friends, come hither 
I am fo lated in the world,® that I | 
Fave loſt my way for ever: I have a ſhip 
Laden with gold; take that, divide it; fly, 

And make your. peace with Caſar. 

Att. Fly! not we, 

Aut. I have fled myſe!f; and have inſtructed cowards 
To run, and ſhow their thoulders, — Friends, be gone; 
I have my ſelf reſole'd upon a courſe, 

Which has no need of you; be gone: 

My treaſure's in the harbour, take it,—O, 

I follow'd that I bluſh to look upon: 

My very hairs do mutiny ; for 5 white 

Reprove the brown for raſhneſo, and they them 
For fear and doting.— Friends, be gone; you ſhall 
Have letters trom me to ſome friends, that will 
Sweep your way for you, Pray you, look not ſad, 
Nor make replies of loathnefs ; take the hint 
Which my deſpair proclaims ; let that be left 
Which leaves itſelf: to the ſea fide draigh way ; 


TI will 
5 I know not whether the author, who loves to C:aw his images from the 
ſports of the fie!d, might not have writcen : 

The wvounded chaſte of Antory, 

The alluſion is to a deer wounded and chetied, whom 
T oil, ſays Enobarbus, foll;<v Antory, thrugh chaſed ano <4. 
The common reading, however, may very w il; d . 
The u cu d chance oi Antony, is a phraſe n:-arly ume port as 
the hroken fertunes of Antony. he old reading is inditputit'y the t:ue ones 
Mr. Malone has judicicuſly defended the old reading. In Otheli» we 
have a phraſe ſome what ſimilar to weunded chance; vize 66 mangled matter.“ 


STEEVENS. 


* did. 


8 Alluding to a benighted traveller. JOHNSON, 
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I will poſſeſs you of that ſhip and treaſure, 
Eeave me, I pray, a little: pray you now: 
Nay, do ſo; for, indeed, I have loſt command, 
Therefore I pray you: I'll ſee you by and by. 

[ Sits drwts 


Enter Eros, and ClLEoPATRA, Jed by CHARMIAN and 
IR As. 


Eros. Nay, gentle madam, to him: Comfort him. 

Iras. Do, moſt dear queen, 

Char. Do! Why, what elſe ? 

Cleo. Let me fit down. O Juno! 

Ant. No, no, no, no, no. 

Eros, See you here, fir ? 

Ant. O tye, fye, fye. 

Char, Madam, — — 

Tras, Madam; O good empreſs |= 

Eros, Sir, fir, —- 

Ant. Yes, my lord, yes; — He, at Philippi, kept 
His ſword even like a dancer ; while I truck 


The 
I am not maker of my own emotions. JounsoN., 
Surely, he rather mean>,-l extreat you to leave me, becauſe I have 


loſt all power to command your abſe ce. STExvENS 
Mr. Steevens is certainly right. So, in King Richard TIT: 


« Tell her, the king, that may command, entreats. 
| MaLons, 
3 In the Moriſco, and perhaps anciently in the Pyrrhick dance, the 
dancers held ſwords in their hands with the points upward. Jon wxson, 
Jam told that the peaſants in Northumberland have a ſword-dance 
which they always practice at Chr ſtmas. STEEvVENS 
Sword dances at Chriſtmas arg ot peculiar to Northumberland; they 
are common to the adjoining counties; and are, not without the greateſt 
probability, ſuppoſed to have deſcended from the Romans. In theſe 
dances the ſword points are generally over the ſhoulders of the perf rmers, 
Antony means, nat Ceſar ſtood inactive with his ſword on his ſhoulder, 
| RIISOR. 
The Goths in one of their dances heid ſwords in their hands with the 
points upwards, heathed and unſheathed. Might not the Moors in Spain 
borrow this cuſtom of the Goths who intermixed with them? 
Tor LET. 
I believe it means that Cæſar never offered to draw his ſword, but kept 
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The lean and wrinkled Caſſius; and 'twas I, 
"That the mad Brutus ended :4 he alone 
Dealt on lieutenantry, and no practice had 
In the brave ſquares of war : Yet now—No matter, 
Cleo. Ah, ſtand by. 
Eros, The queen, my lord, the queen. 
Trat. Go to him, madam, ſpeak to him; 
He is unqualitied © with very ſhame. 
Cle. Well then, —Suſtain me :—O ! 
Eros. Moſt noble fir, ariſe ; the queen approaches 5 
: er 


it in the ſcabbard, like one who dances with a ſword on, which was 
formerly the cuſtom in England. STEEVENS 
That Mr, Steevens's explanation is juſt, appears from a paſſage in 

A Weil that Ends Well, Bertram, lamenting that he is kept from the 
wars, lays, 

I ſhall tay here the forehorſe to a ſmock, 

«© Creaking my ſhoes on the plain maſonry, 

4 Till honour be bought up, and no ſword worn, 

« But one to dance with.“ 


The word bern ſhows that in both paſſages our author was thinking of 
the Engliſh, and not of the Pyrrhick, or the Moriſco, dance, (as Dr. John- 
ſon ſuppoſed,) in which the ſword ws not wworn at the fid+, but held in 
the hand with the point upward, MATLON E. 

+ Nothing can be more in character, than for an int us d-bauched 
tyrant to call the heroic love of one's country and publick bh, madneſs. 

\V ARBURTONs 

5 I know not whether the meaning is, that Cæſar ated or'y as lieute- 
nant at Philippi, or that he made his attempts only on lieutenants, and 
left the gencrals to Antony, Jon N$0N. 

Dealt on licutenantry, I believe, means only, fought by proxy, made war 
by his lieutenants, or on the ſtrength of his lieutenants. STEEVENS. 

Steevens's explanation of this paſſage is juſt, and 2greeable to the 
character here given of Auguſtus. Shakſpeare repreſen's him, in the 
next act, as giving his orders to Agrippa, and remaining unengaged him- 
ſelf, M. Mason. 

© I ſuppoſe ſhe means, he is wunſoldiered. Quality in Shakſpeare's age 
was often uſed for prefe{ſion. It has, I think, that meaning in the paſſage 
in Ocbello, in which Deſdemona expreſſes her deſire to accompany the 
Moor in his military ſervice : | 

cc My heart's ſubdued 1 
« Even to the very quality of my lord. MaLone. 


Perhaps, ungualitied, only ſignifies unmanned in general, diſarmed of bis 
uſual faculties, without any particular reference to ſoldierſhip. 
STEVENS. 


. 
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Her head's declin'd, and death will ſeize her; but? 
Your comfort makes the reſcue, 
' Ant. I have offended reputation; 
A moſt unnoble ſwerving. 
Er08, Sir, the queen, 
Ant. O, whither haſt thou led me, Egypt? See, 
How I convey my ſhame® out of thine eyes 
By looking back on what I have left behind 
*Stroy'd in diſhonour, 
Cleo, O my lord, my lord! 
Forgive my fearful ſails! I little thought, 
You would have follow'd. 
Ant. Egypt, thou knew'ſt too well, 
My heart was to thy rudder tied by the ſtrings, 
And thou ſhould'ſt tow me after: Oer my ſpirit 
Thy full ſupremacy thou knew'ſ ; and that 
Thy beck might from the bidding of the gods 


Command me. 


Cleo. O, my pardon. 
Ant, Now I muſt 
To the young man ſend humble treaties, dodge 
And palter in the ſhifts of lowneſs ; who 
With half the bulk o' the world play'd as I pleas'd, 
Making, and marring fortunes. You did know, 
How much you were my conqueror ; and that 
My ſword, made weak by my affection, would 
Obey it on all cauſe, 
Cleo. O pardon, pardon, 
Ant. Fall not a tear, I ſay; one of them rates 
All that is won and loſt: Give me a kiſs; 
Even this repays me. We ſent our ſchoolmaſter, 
Is he come back ?—Love, I am full of lead: 
| Some 
7 But has here, as once before in this play, the force of except, or unleſs. 
JonnsoN« 
I rather incline to think that but has here its ordinary fignification, It 
it had been uſed for unleſs, Shakſpeare would, I conceive, have written, 
according to his uſual practices, make. MALONR. 
5 How, by looking another way, I withdraw my ignominy from your 
fight. Jon xsOoN. 15 8 


That is, by the Part. Hing. Jon x sow. 
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Some wine, within there, and our viands: - Fortune knows, 
We ſcorn her moſt, when moſt ſhe offers blows. Exeunt. 


SCENE X. 
Cæſar's Camp, in Egypt. 


Enter CSAR, DoLA BELLA, THYREUS,* and Others, 


Cæſ. Let him appear that's come from Antony. — 
Know you him ? 
Dal. Cæſar, tis his ſchoolmaſter ;3 
An argument that he is pluck'd, when hither 
He ſends ſo poor a pinion of his wing, 
Which had ſuperfluous kings for meſlengers, 
Not many moons gone by. | 


Enter Ambaſſador from AN TONI. 


Ca). Approach, and ſpeaks 
Amb, Such as I am, I come from Antony : 

I was of late as petty to his ends, 

As is the morn-dew on the myrtle leaf 

To his grand ſea,4 


Cz). 
2 In the old copy always—Thidias. STEEVENS. 
3 The name of this perſon was Eiben. STEEVENS. 
He was ſchoolmaſter to Antony's cbi/dren by Cleopatra, MATLON E. 


+ Thus the old copy, To whoſe grand fea? I know not. Perhaps 
we ſhould read : 


To this grand ſea. 
We may ſuppoſe that the ſea was within view of Caeſar's camp, and at 
no great diſtances, 'TYRWHITT., 
The modern editors arbitrarily read: — the grand ſea, 
believe the old reading is the true one. His grand ſea may mean his 
full tide of proſpernty. So, in The Two Noble > gag by Fletcher: 
© — though I know 
« His ccean needs not my poor drops, yet they 
« Miſt yield their tribute here“ | 
This is a playhouſe tradition that the fic{t act of this play was written 
by Shakſpeare, Mr. Tollet offers a further expla- ation of the change 
propoſed by Mr. Tyrwhitt: „Alexandria, towards which Cæſar was 
marching, is ſituated on the coaſt of the Mediterranean ſea, which is ſome- 
times called mare magnum. Pliny terms it, © immenſa aquorum waſtitas.” 


I may 
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C2/. Beit ſo; Declare thine office, 
Amb. Lord of his fortunes he ſalutes thee, and 
Requires to live in Egypt: which not granted, 
He leſſens his requeſts; and to thee ſues 
To let him breathe between the heavens and earth, 
A private man in Athens: This for him. 
Next, Cleopatra does confeſs thy greatneſs ; 
Submits her to thy might; and of thee craves 
The circle of the Ptolemies 5 for her heirs, 
Now hazarded to thy grace, 
Ce/. For Antony, 
I have no ears to his requeſt. 'The queen 
Of audience, nor defire, ſhall fail; ſo ſhe 
From Egypt drive her all-diſgraced friend,“ 
Or take his lite there : This if ſhe perform, 
She ſhall not ſue unheard. So to them both, 
Amb. Fortune purſue thee ! | 


Ce/. Bring him through the bands, 
| [Exit Ambaſſador, 

To try thy eloquence, now tis time: Deſpatch ; 
From Antony win Cleopatra: promiſe, [.o THYRE US, 
And in our name, what ſhe requires ; add more, 
From thine invention, offers : women are not, 
In their beſt fortunes, ſtrong ; but want will perjure 
The ne'er-touch'd veſtal: Try thy cunning, Thyreus; 
Make thine own edict tor thy pains, which we 


Will anſwer as a law. 


Thyr, Czar, I go, 


Cel. 
J may add, that the Jann Mandevile, p. 89. calls that part of the Medi- 
terranean which waſhes the coaſt of Paleſtine, «« the grete ſee.“ The 
paſſage, however, is capable of yet another explanation. His grand /ca 
may mean the ſea from which the dew-drop is exhaled. Shakſpeare 
might have conſidered the ſea as the ſource of dews as well as rain. His 
is uſed inſtead of its. STEEVENS. 

Tyrwhitt's amendment is more likely to be right, than Steevens's ex- 
planacion, M. MasoN. 

I believe the laſt is the right explanation, Hx NIR. 

The laſt of Mr. Steevens's explanations certainly gives the ſenſe of 
Shakſpeare, If bis be not uſed for its, he has made a perſon of the 
Morn-drep. R1Ts0N. 

5 The diadem the enſign of royalty, Jouns0N, 

© j. e. paramour. STEEVEINS 
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Ce/. Obſerve how Antony become his fla ;? 


And what thou think'ſt his very action ſpeat.s 
In every power that moves. 


Thyr. Cæſar, I hull, [ Exeunts 


Alexandria. A Noon in the Palace, 


Enter CLEOF ATR ENOBARB US, CHARMIAN, ard Ix As. 


Clea. Who (hall we do, Enobarbus? 
Hoa: "Think, and die,$ 
C: is Antony, or we, in fault for this? 
Erz. Antony only, that would make his will 
Lord of his reaſon, What although you fled 
From that great face of war, whoſe ſeveral ranges 
Frighted each other? why ſhould he follow? 
The itch of his affection ſhould not then 
Have nick'd his captainſhip;ꝰ at ſuch a point, ; 
When half to half the world oppos'd, he being 
The mered queſtion :* *Twas a ſhame no leſs 


Than 


7 That is, how Antony conforms himſelf to this breach of his fortune, 

IHNSON. 

3 Conſider what made of ending your life is moſt preferable, and im- 
mediately adopt it. HENLEY. 


9 i. e. ſet the mark of folly on it. STEFVENS. 


2 The mered queſtion is a term I do not underſtand, I know not what 
to offer, except: 


The mooted queſt; 9. — 


That is, the diſuted point, the ſubject of debate, Mere is indeed a 
boundary, and the meered queſtion, if it can mean any thing, may, with ſome 
violence of language, mean, the diſputed boundary. Jonns0N. 

Pollibly Shakfpeare might have coined the word meered, and derived it 
from the adjeQtive were or meer. In that caſe, the meered queſtion might 
mean, the only caule of the diſpute—the only ſubject of the quarrel, 

| M. Maso. 

Mered is, I ſuſp:R, a word of our author's formation, from mere ; he 

being the ſole, the entire ſubject or occaſion of the war. Mato x. 
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Than was his loſs, to courſe your flying flags, 


And leave his navy gazing, 
Cleo. Pr'ythee, peace. 
Euter AN ro , with the Ambaſſador, 


Ant. Is this his anſwer?. 


Amb. Ay, my lord. 

Ant. The queen 
Shall then have courteſy, ſo ſhe will yield 
D 

Amb, He ſays ſo. 

Ant. © Let her know jt, 


To the boy Cæſar ſend this grizled head, 
And he will fill thy withes to the brim 
Weich principalities. 
Cleo. That head, my lord? 
Ant. To him again; Tell bim, he wears the roſe 
Of youth upon him; from which, the world ſhould note 
Something particular: his coin, ſhips, legions, 
May be a coward's ; whoſe miniſters would prevail 
Under the ſervice of a child, as ſoon 
As i' the command of Cæſar: I dare him therefore 
To lay bis gay compariſons 3 apart, 
And anſwer me declin'd, ſword againft ſword, 


Ourſelves 


3 I require of Cæſar not to depend on that ſuperiority which the com- 
pariſon of Our different fortun+'s may exhibit to him, but to anſwer me 
man to man, in this decline of my age or power. Jon NSN. 

I have ſometimes thought that Shakſpeare wrote, 

— his gay capariſens. 

Let hin „ unſtate his happineſs,“ tet him diveſt himſelf of the 
ſplendid rrappings of power, bis coin, ſbihs, legions, & c. and meet me in 
fingle combat. | 

Cabariſau is frequently uſed by our author and his contemporaries, for 
an ernamental dreſs. 

His gay compariſons may mean, thoſe circumſtances of ſplendour and 
power in which he, when compared with me, ſo much exceeds me. 

Dr. Johnſon's explanation of declin'd is certainly right, MALONE. 


The word gay ſcems rather to favour Malone*s conjecture, that wm 
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* Ourſelves alone: I'll write it; follow me. 


[ Exennt ANTONY and Aus. 
Em, Ves, like enough, high-battled Cæſar will 
Unſtate his happineſs, and be ſtag'd to the ſhow, 4 


Againſt a ſworder. I ſee, men's judgements arc 


A parcel of their fortunes 35 and things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them, 

To ſuffer all alike, That he ſhould dream, 
Knowing all meaſures, the full Cæſar will 
Anſwer his emptineſs!—Czſar, thou haſt ſubdu'd 
His judgement too. 


Enter an Attendant, 


All. A meſſenger from Cæſar. 

Cleo. What, no more ceremony? See, my women! 
Againſt the blown roſe may they top their noſe, 
That kneel'd unto the buds.—Admit him, fir. 

Eno. Mine honeſty, and I, begin to ſquare,® [.{/ides 
The loyalty, well held to fools,” does make 


Our 


ſhould read capariſons, On the other hand, the following paſſage in the 
next ſpeech, appears to countenance the preſent reading: 


6 that he ſhould dream, 
Knowing all meaſures, the full Ceſar will 
© Anſwer his emptineſs !'* M. Mason. 
* Be fag'd to ſhore, —that is, exhibited, Ile conſlicting gladiaters, to the 
Public pave, HENLEY, 
i. c. as We ſhould ſay at preſent, are of a fiece <vith them. 


F STEEVENS. 


i. e. to uarrel. STEEvVENS. 
7 After Enobarbus has ſaid, that his honeſty and he begin to quarrel, 
he immediately falls into his generous reflection: “ Though loyalty, 
Rubbornly preſerv'd to a matter in his declin'd fortunes, ſeems tolly in the 
eyes of fools; yet he, who can be ſo obſtinately loyal, will make as great 
a figure on record, as the conqueror.'* I therefore read: 
Though loyalty, well Beld to ſcols, docs make 
Our. faith mere filly Turton ALD. 
have preſerved tlie old reading: Enobarbus is deliberating upon deſer- 
ton, and finding it is more prugent to forſake a fool, and more reputable 
makes no poſitive concluſion. Sir T. Hanmer 
Warburton retains the old reading. JonNsoN. 
2 
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Our faith mere folly ; Yer, he, that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fallen lord, 

Does conquer him that did his maſter conquer, 
And earns a place i' the ſtory, 


Enter THYREUS. 


Cleo, Cæſar's will? 
Thyr, Hear it apart. 
Cleo. None but friends; ſay boldly. 


Thyr. So, haply, are they friends to Antony. 
Eno, He needs as many, fir, as Cæſar has; 
Or needs not us. If Cæſar pleaſe, our malter 
Will leap to be his friend: For us, you know, 
Whoſe he is, we are; and that's, Cæſar's. 
Thyr, So.— 
Thus then, thou moſt renown'd; Cæſar entreats, 
Not to conſider in what caſe thou ſtand'ſt, 
Further than he is Czſar,s 
Cleo. Go on: Right royal. 
Thyr, He knows, that you embrace not Antony 
As you did love, but as you fear'd him, 
Cleo. | O 
T hyr. The fears upon your honour, therefore, lie 
Does pity, as conſtrained blemiſhes, 
Not as Geſerv'd, 
Cleo. He is a god, and knows 
What is molt right: Mine honour was not yielded, 
But conquer'd merely, 
Em, To be ſure of that, [ Aſide, 
T will ak Antony. — Sir, fir, thou'rt ſo leaky, 
That we muſt leave thee to thy ſinking, for 
Thy deareit quit thee. [ Exit ExoBAR BUS,. 
Tyr. Shall I ſay to Cæſar 
What you require of him ? for he partly begs 
'To be defir'd to give, It much would pleaſe him, 
That of his fortunes you ſhould make a ſtaff 1 
— 0 


v i.e. Cæſar intreats, that at the ſame time you conſider your deſjera't 
fortunes, you would conjider be is Ceſar : That is, generous and forgivins, 
able and willing to reiiore chem. WARBURTON, 


Viade. 


BUS, 


To 


eſperat? 
giving, 
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To lean upon: but it would warm his ſpirits, 
o hear from me you had left Antony, 

And put yourſelf under his ſhrowd, 

The univerſal landlord. 


Cleo. | What's your name ? 
Jr. My name is Ihyreus, 
Cleo. Moſt kind meſſenger, 


day to great Cæſar this, In diſpatation * 

J kifs his conau'ring hand: tell tim, I am prompt 
To lay my crown at his feet, an! there to kneel :; 
Tell him, from his all-obeying breath 3 | kear 


The doom of Egypt, : 
7 Thyr, 
2 The poet certainly wrote: 


Say to great Ceſar this; In deputation 
JT kiſs bis conqu*ring band: 
i. e. by proxy; I depute you to pay him that duty in my name. 
Wan gURTON. 

T am not certain that this change is neceſſarv.— I % b's hand in d, u- 
tatian may man, I own he has the better in the controvetſy.—I conte 
my inability to giſpute or contend with him. To diſfute may have. no imme- 
diate reference to words or language by which controverſies are agitated, 
So, in Macbeth, “ Diſpute it like a man ;j** and Macduff, to whom this 
ſhort ſprech is addretled, is diſputing or contending with himtelf only. 
Again, in Tweifrb Night,—« For though my foul diſputes well with my 
ſenſe,” —If ir. Warburton's change be adopted, we ſhould read by 
deputation.“ STEEVENS. ; 

I have no doubt but defutatien is the right reading. Steevens having 
proved, with much labour and ingenuity, that it is but by a forced and 
unnatural conſttuction that any ſenſe can be extotrted from the words as 
they ſtand, It is not neceſſary to read by deputation, inſtead of in. That 
amendment indeed would render the paſſage more ſtrictly grammatical, but 
Shakſpeare is, frequently, at leatt as licentious in the uſe of his particles, 

M. Mason« 

I think Dr. Warburton's conjecture extremely probable. The objection 
founded on the particle in being uſ-d, is in my ap,rehenfion, of little 
weight. Though by deputation is the phraſeology of the prefent day, the 
other might have bgen common in the time of Shakſpeure. MALONE. 

* Dom is declared rather by an ail-conmanding, than an al/-obeying 
breath, I ſuppoſe we ought to read: 
all-obeyed Lreath, JounsoNn, 


All-obeyirg breath is, in Shakſpeare's language, breath which all obey. 


Obeying for obeyed. 30, inexpreſſive for inexpreſſible, del gbied for detightingy 
e. MalLeNE. | 


= 
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T hyr. *Tis your nobleſt courſe. 
Wiſdom and fortune combating together, 
I that the former dare but what it can, 
No chance may ſhake it, Give me grace! to lay 
My duty on your hand, 

Cleo. Your Cæſar's father 
Oft, when le hath mus'd of taking king doms in, 
Xitow'd his lips on that unworthy place, 
As it rain'd kiſles. 


Re-enter ANTONY ond ENOBAR BUS. 


Ant. Favours, by Jore that thunders!. 
WI t art chou, fellow ? 
77% r. 5 One, that but periorms 


The bidding of the fulleſt man, and wortiic& 
To have command obey'd, 


Fu You will be whipp'd. 
Aut. Approach, there: — Ay, you kite! No gods and 
devils! 


Authority melts from me: Of late, when I cry'd, ha! 
Like boys unto a mi: {<,0 kings would fart forth, 
And cry, Your gui? Have you no ears? I am 


Euter Attendants. 


Antony yet, Take hence this Jack, and whip him. 
Eng, "Vis better playing with a lion's u help, 
Than with an old one dying. | 
Arn!. Moon and {ars ! 
Whip him :— Were't twenty of the greateſt tributaries 
That do acknowledge Cæſar, ſhould I find them 
So ſaucy with the hand of the here, (What's her name 
Since ſhe was Clcopatra ?)— Whip him, fellows, 
Till, like a boy, you ſee him cringe his face, 
And whine aloud for mercy ; Take him hence, 
Thyr, Mark Antony ,— 
Aut, Tug him away: being whipp'd, 
ring 
4 Grant me the favour, Jon x so. 


5 The moſt complete, and perſect. Martoxeg, 
© i. e. a ſcramble, Por x. 
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Bring him again :—This Jack of Czfar's ſhall 
Bear us an errand to him, -— | Exeunt Att, with THYREUS» 
You were half blaſted ere I knew you: — Hal 
Have I my pillow left unpreſs'd in Rome, 
Foreborne the getting of a lawtul race, 
And by a gem of women, to be abus'd 
By one that looks on feeders 77 
Cleo. Good my lord. 


— —_ mp 


Ant. You have been a boggler ever: | 
Jut when we in our victouſrets grow hard, 


(O miſery on't!) the wile god, cel our eyes; 
In our own filth drop our clear julgemeants; make us 
A lore our errors; laugh at us, while we ſtrut 
Jo our contuſton, 
Cle. O, is it come to this? 
{it. J found you as a morſe], cold upon 
Dead Cæſar's trencher ; ny, you were a fragment 
Of Cnetus Pompey's.;. beiites what hotter: hours, 
Unregiſter'd in vulgar tame, you have 
L.uxurioully pick'd out: — For, I am ſure, a 
Though you can guels what temperance (hou'd be, | 
You know not What it is. | 
Cleo, Wherefore is this? | 
Ant. To let a feilow that will take rewards, | 
And ſay, God guit_you! be familiar with 
My playtellow, your hand; this kiagly ſeal, 
And plighter of high hearts IO, that I were 
Upon the hill of Baſan,“ to outroar 
The horned herd !* for I have ſavage cauſe; * 


* 


| And. 

7 One that waits at the table while others are eating. Jonxso0N. 

HP. j-eder, or an eater, was anciently the term of reproach for a frvant, 

| STEEVENSs 

I incline to think Dr, Johnſon's interpretation of this paſſage the true 
one. MAL ONE. 

* Luxutiujly means wartinly, STEEVENS: 

9 'this is nom Pfſalm xv. 15, As the hl of Baſun, ſo is God's hill: 
even an high hill, as the hl of Balan.“ STEVENS. 

* It iS not without piry and indignation that the reader of this great poet 
meets 106 viten with this low jeit, which is too much a tavourite to be left 
out of e:ther mirth or tary. *Jouns0Ns 
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And to prochim it civilly, were like 


A balter'd neck, which does the haugman thank 


For being yare 3 about him.—]s he whipp'd ? 


Reventel Attendants, avith THYREVS, 
1. Att. Soundly, my lord, 


| *. Ant. Cry'd he? and begg'd he pardon ? 


1. Att. Ne did afk favour, 
At. If that thy father live, let him repent 
Thou waſt not made his daughter; and be thou ſorry 
To follow Cæſar in his triumph, ſince 
Thou haſt been u hipp'd for follow ing him: henceforth, 
3 the white hand of a lady fever thee, 
Shake thou to look on't.— Get thee back to Cæſar, 
'Fell bim thy entertainment: Look, thou ſay, 
He makes me angry with him: for he ſeems 
Proud and diſdainful; harping on what I am, 
Not what he knew I was : He makes me angry; 
And at this time moſt eaſy * tis to do't ; 
When.my good {tars, that were my former guides, 
Have empty left their orbs, and ſhot their tires 
Into the abiſm of hell, If be miſhike 
My ſpeech, and what 1s done; tell him, he has 
Hipparchus, my enfranchis'd boadman: whom 
He may at p! !eafure whip, or hang, or torture, 
As he ſhall like, to quit me :4 Urge it thou: 
Hence with thy Uripes, begone. [Exit Tura kus. 
Ces. Have you done yet ? 


Ait. Alack, our terrene moon 
Is now eclips'd ; and it portends alone 
The fall of Antony! 

Cleo. I muſt Ray his time. 


Aut. To flatter Cæſar, would you mingle eyes 
With one that ties his points?“ 
g Cleo, 

The idea of the Þorncd herd was caught from Pſalm xxii. 12. % Many 
oxen are come about me: fat buls of Baſan cloſe me in on oy ſide. 

STEEVENS» 

3 i. e. ready, ninble, adroit, STEEVENS» 

4 Torepay me this infulr; to requite me. TJorNs0N, 

5 i. e. with a menial itrendant. Points were laces with metal tags, with 
which the old trunk-hoſe were faftened, Martont. 


, 


7. 
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Cleo. Not know me yet? 
Ant, Cold-hearted toward me? 
Cleo. Ah, dear, if I be ſo, 


From my cold heart let heaven engender hail, 
And poiſon it in the ſource; and the firſt ſtone 
Drop in my neck; as it determines,® ſo 
Diſſolve my life! The next Cæſarion ſmite !? 
Till, by degrees, the memory of my womb, 
Together with my brave Egyprians all, 
By the diſcandying of this pelleted ſtorm, 
Lie graveleſs ; till the flies and gnats of Nile 
Have buried them for prey ! 

Ant. I am ſatisfied, 
Cæſar fits down in Alexandria; where 
I w ll oppoſe his fate. Our force by land 


Hlath nobly held, our ſever'd navy too 


Have knit again, and flect,* threat'ning moſt ſea-like. 
W here haſt thou been, my heart? Doſt thou hear, lady? 
If trom the field | ſhall return once more 
To kiſs theſe lips, I wil] appear in blood; 
I and my ſword will earn our chronicle ;' 
There is hope in it yet. 
Cleo, That's mv brave lord! 
Ant l will be treble-finew'd,* hearted, breath'd, 
And fight maliciouſly: tor when mine hours 
Were nice and lucky,3 men did ranſom lives 
Of 
6 That is, as the hailſtone diſſolves. M. Mason. 
g Cæſ orion was Cleopatra's ſon by Julius Cæſat. STEEVENS. 1 
Float was a modern emendation, perhaps right, The old reading is, 
—— ard fleet, Jon xg0x, 
I have replaced the old reading. Float and fleet were ſynonvmous. 
STEEVENSs 


The old reading ſhould certainly be reftored. Fleet is the od word tor 
cat. Tymwuirr., 
9 1 and my ſivord will do ſuch acts as Hall deſerve to be recorded. 
* MALONEs 
Antony means to ſay, that he will be treble- bearted, aud ed de- 
breath d, as well as treble. fete d. MaLoxE. | 
Fog for delicate, courtly, flowing in peace, WARBURTON. 
let rather ſeems to be, nuff fit for my purpoſe, agreeable % my 207%. 
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Of me for jeſis; but row, I'll ſet my teeth, 

And ſen to darkneſs all that ſtop me. - Come, 

Let's have one other gaudy night:+ call to me 

All my fad captains, fill our bowls; once more 
Let's mock the midnight bell, | 

Cleo. It is my birth-day: 

T had thought, to have held it poor; but, ſince my lord 
Is Antony again, I will be Cleopatra. 

Ant. We'll yet do well. 

Cleo. Call all his noble captains to my lord. 

Ant. Do fo, we'll ſpeak to them; and to-night I'Il force 
Ihe wine peep through their ſcars. Come on, my queen; 
There's ſap in't yet. The next time I do fight, | 
I'll make death love me; for Iwill contend 
Even with his peſtilent ſcythe. 

[ Exenut Ax rox v, CLEOPATRA, ard Attendants, 

Eno, Now he'll out-ſtare the lightning. To be furious, 
Ts, to be frighted out of fear: and in that mood, 

The dove v ill peck the eftridge ; and ] fee itil], 

A diminution in our captain's brain 

Reſtores his heart: When valour preys on reaſon, 

It eats the ſword it fights with. I will ſeek 

Dome way to leave him, [ Exit, 


So we vulgarly ſay of any thing that is done better than was expected, i: 
is nice. JOHNSON, 

Ncceis trifling. So, in Romeo and Juliet, Act V. fc. ii: 

6 I he letter was not nice, but full of charge.“ STEEVENs. 

4 This is ſtill an epithet beſtowed on feaſt days in the colleges of either 
aniverfity. STEEVENS. 

Gawdy, or Grand days in the inns of court, are four in the year, 
Aſcenſion day, Midſummer day, All- ſaints day, and Candlemas day, 
& The etymology of the word,“ ſays Blount in his Dictionary, “ may be 
taken from Judge Gawdy, who (as ſome affirm) was the firſt inſtitutor oi 
thoſe days; or rather from gandium, becauſe (to ſay the truth) they are 
days of joy, as bringing good cheer to the hungry ſtudents, In colleges 
they are moſt commonly called Gazvdy, in inns of court Grand days, and 
in ſome other places they are called Collar days.” REED. 

Pays of good cheer in ſome of the foreign univerſities are called 
Guadeamus days, C. 


ACT 
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ACT IV; C:ENE::1; 
Czſur's Camp at Alexandria. 


Enter C®$SAR, reading a 2 * AcRIP rA, MEeCANAS, and 
4 hen. 


Cæſ. He calls me boy; and chides as he had power 
To beat me out of Egypt: my meſſenger 
He hath whipp'd with rods; dares me to perſonal combat, 
Cæſat to Antony: Let the old ruffian know, 
I have many other ways to dic ;5 mean time, 
Laugh at his challenge. 
Mac. Cæſar muſt think, 
When one ſo great begins to rage, he's hanted 
Even to falling. Give him no breath, but now 
Jake boot of his diſtraction: Never anger 
Made good guard for itſelf. 
Cœſ. Let our beſt heads 
Know, that to-morrow the laſt of many battles 
We mean to fight :—Within our files there are 
Of thoſe that ſerv'd Mark Antony but late, 
Enough to fetch him in. See it be done; 
And feaſt the army: we have ſtore to do't, 
And they have earn'd the waſte. Poor Antony! [EExeunt. 


5 What a reply is this to Antony's challenge ? 'tis acknowledging that 
he ſhould die under the unequal combat; but if we read, | 

He hath many «ther wways te des mean time, 

1 laugh at bis chai: Ne. 

In this reading we have poignancy, and the very repartee of Cæſar. 
Let's hear Plutarch. Aſter this, Antiny ſent a cha/lenge to Caſar, to fight 
lim band to hard, and received for anſwer, that he might find teveral other 
ways to end his life, Ur ro. 

I think this emendation deſerves to he received, It had, before Mr, 
Upton's book appeared, been made by Sir T. Hanmer, JonnseN. 

Moſt indiſputably this is the ſenſe of Plutarch, and given ſo in the 
modern tranſlations ; but Shakſpeare was milla d by the ambiguity of the 
old one: „ Antonius ſent again o challenge Ceſar to fight him: Cæſar 
anſwered, that he had many other ways to die, than fo.” FARMER. 

* Take advantage of, JonnsoN, 
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SCENE II. 


Alexandria, A Room in the Palace. 


Enter Antony, CLEOPATRA, ENOBARBUsS, CHARMIANg 
IR As, ALEXAS, and Others, 


Ant, He will not fight with me, Domitius. 


Eno, No. 
Ant, Why ſhould he not? 


Eno. He thinks, being twenty times of better fortune, 
He is twenty men to one, 


Ant. To-morrow, ſoldier, 

By fea and land I'Il fight: or 1 will live, 

Or bathe my dying honour in the blood 

Shall make it live again, Woo't thou fight well? 
Euo. III ſtrike; and cry, Take all," 


Ant. Well faid ; come on.— 
Call forth my houſehold ſervants; let's to- night 


Enter Servants, 


Be bounteous at our meal. Give me thy hand, 
Thou haſt been rightly honeſt ;— ſo hatt thou ;— 


And thou,—ana thou, —and thou;—you have ferv'd me 
well, 


And kings have been your fellows. 
Cleo. What means this? 
Eua. Tis one of thoſe odd tricks,“ which ſorrow ſhoots 


Ade. 


Out of the mind. 

Ant. And thou art honeſt too. 
I wiſh, I could be made ſo many men ; 
And all of you clapp'd up together in 


An 


7 Let the ſurvivor take all. No compoſition, victory or death. _ 
Jennson, 
5 1 know not what obſcurity the editors find in this paſſage. Trick is 
here uſed in the ſenſe in which it is uttered every day by very mouth, 
elegant and vulgar: yer Sr T. Humer changes it to freaks, and Dro, 
Warburtop, in his rage of Galliciſm, to traits. Jon n so. 
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An Antony; that might do you ſervice, 
So good as you have done. 5 
Serv. The gods forbid! _ 
Ant, Well, my good fellows, wait on me to- night: 
Scant not m cups; and make as much of me, 
As when mine empire was your fellow too, 
And ſuffer'd my command, 


Cleo. What does he mean ? 
Ero. To make his followers weep. _ 
Ant. Tend me to-night z 


May be, it is the period of your duty: 
Haply, you ſhall not ſer me more; or if, 
A mangled ſhadow :? perchance, to-morrow 
You'll {ſerve another moiter. I look on you, 
As one that takes his leave. Mine honeſt triends, 
I turn you not awav ; but, like a matter 
Married to your good ſervice, ſtay till death: 
'Tend me to-night two hours, 1 alk no more, 
And the gods yield you tor't!3 

Eu. What mean you, ſir, 
To give them this diſcomfort? Look, they weep; 
And I, an afs, am onion ey'd ;4 for ſhame, 
Transform us nut to women. 


Aut, Ho, ho, ho 's 
Now 
* Or if you ſee n move, you will ſee me a margled ſhadow, only the 
eiter al forin of wh i was. Jon NxSsON. 


3 i. e reward y NIZEVENS. 
+ I have my ces as full ot cxais as if they had been fretted by onions. 
JonnsoNs 
J i. e. flop, or deſiſt. | 
Mr. 'Tyrwhitt in 2 ote on ver. 2535, of the Canterbury Tales doubts 
whether this interje tion was uſed xcept to command a ceiiarion of fight- 
ing. The ſucceeding quotations, however, will, white they illuſtrate an 
obſcurity in 54K fpcarr, prove that b was by no means ſy confined in its 
meaning. Cawin Doug/as tranſla e © Helenun, farique vetat Satur- 
nia jun,“ (A£rud L. 3. v. 380.) 
© Ihe douchꝭer of auld Saturn Juno 
„ Forbiddis Helenus to ſpeik it, and crys Lo.“ 


In the Gloſſazy to the folio edition of this Trauſlatlop, Ed'nb. 1710, 


it is faid that & Ho is an Interjection commanding to deſiſt or leave off.” 
It 
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Now the witch take me, if I meant it thus! 

Grace grow where thoſe drops fall! My hearty friends, 
You take me in too dolorous a ſenſe; | WY 
I ſpake to you for your comfort: did defire you * 
To burn this night with torches: Know, my hearts, 

I hope well of to-morrow; and will lead you, 
Where rather I'll expect victorious life, | 

Than death and honour.® Let's to ſupper ; come, 

And drown conſideration. [ Exennt, 


SCENE III. 
The ſame. Before the Palace, 
Enter two Soldiers, to their guard, 


1. Sold. Brother, good night: to-morrow is the day. 

2. Sold. It will determine one way: fare you well, 
Heard you of nothing ſtrange about the ſtreets? 

1. Sold. Nothing: What news? 


2. Sold. Belike, *tis but a rumour: 
Good night to you. 
1. Sold. Well, fir, good night, 
Enter two other Soldiers. 
2. Sold. Soldiers, 
Have careful watch. 
3. Sold, And you: Good night, good night. 


[The firſt two place themſelves at their poſts, 
4. Sold, Here we: [1 hey rake their poſts.] and if to- 
morrow 
Our navy thrive, I have an abſolute hope 
Our landmen will ſtand up. 


3. Sold. 


It occurs again in Lang hams Letter concerning Queen Elizabeth's entertain- 
ment at Killingeorth Caſtie, 1575, 12mo. p. 61, cited in The Reliques of 
Antient Poetry. Heer was no bo in devout drinkyng.“ 

HoLT WuiTE. 


That is, an honourable death, UrTox, 
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3. Sold. Tis a brave army, 
And full of purpoſe. [ Muſick of hantboys under the flage,? 
4. Sold. Peace, what noiſe ? 
1. Sd. Liſt, liſt! 


2. Sold, Hark! 
1. $,1d. Muſick i' the air. 
3. Sold, Under the earth. 


4. Sold. It ſigns well,* 
Does't it not? 

3. Sold. No. | 

1. Sold. Peace, I ſay. What ſhould this mean ? 

2. $214. Tis the god Hercules, whom Antony lov'd, 
Now leaves him, 


I. Sold. Walk; let's ſee if other watchmen 

Do hear what we do. [ T hey advance 10 another pol. 
2. Sold. How now, matters ? 
Sold. How now ? 

How now ? do you hear this ? [ Several ſpeaking together, 
1. Sola. Ay; Is't not ſtrange ? 


3. $:{4, Do you hear, maſters * do you hear? 
1. ld. Follow the noiſe ſo far as we have quarter; 
Let's ſee how't will give off. 
Sold, [/everal ſpeaking. | Content: Tis ſtrange. - 
[ Exennts 


SCENE IV. 
The ſame, A Room in the Palace, 


Euter AN TON, and CLEOPATRA; CHARMIAN, and 
Others, attending. 


Ant. Eros! mine armour, Eros! 
| Cleo, 


7 This circumſtance (as I collect from Mr, Warton) might have been 
ſuggeſted to Sha ſpeare by ſome of the machineries in Maſques. Holin- 
ſhed, deicribing a very curious device or ſpectacle preſented before Queen 
Elizabeth, inſiſts particularly on the ſecret or myſterious muſick of ſome 
fictitious Nymphs, „which, he adds, ſurely had been a noble healing, 
and the more melodious for the varietie [novelty] thereof, becauſe it 
ſhould come ſecretlie and ſtrangelie out of the earth,” Vol. III. f. 1297. 

_ STEEVENS, 

S j. e. it bodes well, &c, STEEVENS, 
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Cleo. Sleep a little. 
Aut. No, my chuck. Eros, come; mine armour, Eros! 
Enter ERos, with armour, 


Come, my good fellow, put thine iron* on ;— 
If f tune be not ours to-day, it is 
Berauſe we brave her, —Come, 


Clo. Nay, I'll help to0,3 
What's this for ? | 
Aut. Ah, let be, let be! thou art 


The armourer ef mv beart : — Falſe, falſe; this, this. 

Cee. Sooth, la, I'll help ; Thus it mult be. 

411. Well, well; 
We ſha't thrive now. Seeſt thou, my good fellow ? 
Go, put on thy defences, | 


Hege. Briefly, fir, 4 
'-o, Is not this buckled well? 
Ant. Rarely, rarely: 


He that unbuckles this, till we do pleaſe 

To doff'ts for our repoſe, thall hear a ſtorm.— 

Thou fumbleſt, Eros; and my queen's a ſquire | 
More tight at this, than thou: Deſpatch.—O love, 
That thou could'it ſee my wars to-day, and knew'it 
The royal occupation! thou thould'ſt fee 


9 i. e. chicken, STxExveNns. 

2 I] think it ſhould be rather, 

ö m ne 0; Jouxsox. 

Thine iron is the iron which thou hett in thy hand, i. e. Antony's 
armour, So, in King Henry V. Henry favs to a ſoldier, « Give me thy 
glov2;** meaning Henry's own glove, which the ſoldier at that moment 
had in his hat, Malo x. 

3 heſe three little ſpeeches, which in the other editions are only one, 
and given to Cleopatra, were happily diſentangled by Sir T. Hanmer. 


Jon so. 


4 That is, quickly, fir. Jon xNs0ox. 
5 Tod-ff s to do off, to put off. STxxvens. 
® Tight t> tandy, adroit, So, in The Merry Wives of Windſwr :“ bear 


you thele let ers tig.“ In the country, a tight laſs Rill ſignifies a handy 
one. STEEVENS» 


Evuter 
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Euter an »fficer, armed. 


A workman in't, - Good morrow to thee ; welcome: 
Thou look'| like him that knows a warlike charge: 
To buſineſs that we love, we rife betime, 
And go toit with delight, 
1. Off A thouſand, fir, 
Early thongh it be, have on their riveted trim, 
And at the port expect you. {[Shout, Trumpets, Flauriſhs 


Enter «ther Officers, and Soldiers, 


2, Off. The morn is fair, Good morrow, general, 
All. Good morrow, general. 
Aut. 'Tis well blown, lads. 
This morning, like the ſpirit of a youth 
That means to be of note, begins betimes. 
So, ſo; come, give me that: this way; well ſaid. 
Fare thee well, dame, whate'er becomes of me: 
This is a ſoldier's kiſs; rebukable, [Hes hers 
And worthy mameful check it were, to ſtand 
On more mechanick compliment; I'll leave thee 
Now, like a man of ſteel. You, that will fight, 
Follow me cloſe ; Pl bring you to't.— Adieu. 
[ Exennt Ax r. Eros, Officers, aud Soldiers, 
Char, Pleaſe you, retire to your chamber ? 
Cleo, Lead me. 
He goes forth gallantly. That he and Cæſar might 
Determine this great war in ſingle fight! 
Then, Antony, — But now, — Well, on, Exeunt. 


SCENE V. 
Antony's Camp near Alexandria. 


Trumpets ſound, Enter Ax rox and Eros; @ Soldier 
meeting them, 


Sold. The gods make this a happy day to Antony !“ 
Ant. 


* 'Tis evident, as Dr, Thiclby likewiſe copjectured, by what Antony 
immediately 
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Ant. Would, thou and thoſe thy ſcars had once prevail'd 
To make me fight at land ! 

S:ld. Had'ſt thou done ſo, 

"Tac kings that have revolted, and the ſoldier 
That has this morning left thee, woul.! have ſtill 
Follow'd thy heels, 

Art. Who's gone this morning? 

Sold. | Who? 
One ever near thee ; Call for Enobarhus, 

He ſhall not hear thee ; or from Cæſar's camp 
Say, I am none of thinc, © 

Ant, What ſay'ſt thou? 

Seld. Sir, 
He is with Cæſar. 

Eros. Str, his cheſts and treaſure 
He has not with him. 

Ant. Is he gone ? 

Sold. Moft certaid. 

Ant. Go, Eros, ſend his treaſure after; do it; 

Detain no jot, | charge thee ; wiite to him 

(1 will ſubſcribe) gents adieus, and greetings: 

Say, that I wiſh le never find more cauſe 

To change a maſter, —-Q, my fortunes have 

Corrupted honeſt men: Eros, deſpatch,* [ Exennt, 
SCENE 

immediately repli*s, that this line ſhould not be plac: d to Eros, but to the 

ſoldier, who, b-fore the battle of Actium, adviſec Antony to try his fate 

at land. 1HEOBALD, 

The ſame miſtake has, I think, happened in the next Ds ſpeeches 
addreſſed to Antony, wiiich are alſo g ven in the old copy to Eros, I 
have given them tothe ſoldier, who would naturalivarepty to what Antony 
ſaid. Antony's words, © What ſayſ# rbou ' compared with what fol- 
lows, ſhew that the ſpezch beginning, „Who? One ever near thee z" 
&c. belongs to the ſoldier. This regulation was made by Mr. Capel}, 

Maron xk. 

5 Thus the ſecond folio; except that theſe two words are here, for the 

ſake of metre, tranſpoſed, Ihe tirft folio has 

Diſpalch EI. barbus. 

Dr. Johnton Would read: 

Deſpatch! 7% Enobarbus; 
And Mr. Holt White ſuppoſes that „Antony, being aſtoniſhed at the 
news of the deſertion of Enobarbus, merely repeats his name in a tone of 
ſorprize.” 

In 
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SCENE VI. 
Ca ſar's Camp before Alexandria, 


Flouriſh, Euter C SsAR, with ACRIPPA, ENXOBARBUS, 
and Others, 


Cb. Go forth, Agrippa, and begin the fight: 
Our will is, Antony be took alive; * 
Make it ſo known. 
Aer. Ceſar, I mall. [ Exit AGRIPP Ap 
Ca/. The time of univerſal peace is near: 
Prove this a proſperous Gav, the tlirce- nok d World 
Shall bear the olive freely, 1 


Later 


In my opinion, Antony was deſigned only toe ICS the order he had 
already given to Eros. I nave thrrerore tollowedthe ſecond torr, 
STEEVE ENS. 
It will be evident to any perſon who conſults the ſecond folio wit atten- 
tion aud cahd our, chat many of tus alterations mitt rave been furnished 
by ſome corte Ted cony of the grit folio, or an authoity of equal weight, 
being ſuch as no parſon, muc leis one o Ingrant and Capr.Cio0us as the 
editor has been reprete:.ted, could have pollioily ht upon, without that fort 
of informations Among theie valuable emendations is the preſant, which 
affords a ſtrik ing improvement both of the i-nſ- and of the metre, and 
ſhould of courſe be inferted in the text, thus 
Corrupted honeſt men. E/, 0 lejpe: ch. 
The ſame trantpoſition, Which is a re though frequent inadvertence 
of the prefs, has nappeaed ina ſubſequ nt icene: 
*« Unarm, Eros; the long day s taſk is done g*? 
Where the meature plainly requires, as the author mutt have written, = 
Eros, unarm, RITSON. 
9 It s 6bſ-rvable with what judgment Shakſpeare draws the character 
of Octavas. Antony wes his hero; ſo the other was not to thin»: yet 
eing an hificricat charact , tnere ws a neceſſity to draw him ie. But 
the ancient hiflorians, ns flatterers, had delivered him down fo fair, that 
he ſeems ready cut and dried tor a hero, Amidſt chef d cculties Shake 
ſpeare has <xtricazed himſe f with 71-4 addreſs. He vas admitted all 
tho great ſte tes of his character as he tound them, and yet has made 
him a very unamiabvle character, d-ceirtu!, mean-ſpirited, narrow- minded, 
proud, and revengrful. WARBURTON. 
2 1, c. ſhall ſpring up every where ſpontaneouſly and without cultures 
WARBURTON, 
Dr. Warburton miſtakes the ſenſe of the paſſage. To bear does not 
I means 
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Enter a Meſſen ger, 


Ae. Antony 
Is come into the field, . 
C. Go, charge Agrippa 


Plant thoſe that have revolted in the van, 

That Antony may ſeem to ſpend his fury 

Upon himſelf. [ Exeunt CESAR and his Trains 
Eno. Alexas did revolt; and went to Jewry, 

On affairs of Antony; there did perſuades 

Great Herod to incline himſelf to Ceſar, 

And leave his mater Antony: for this pains, 

_ Czfar hath hang'd him. Canidius, and the reſt 

That fell away, have entertainment, but 

No honourable truſt, I have done ill 

Of which I do accuſe myſelf fo ſorely, 

That I will joy no more, 


Enter @ ſoldier of Cæſar's. 


Seld. | Enobarbus, Antony 
Hath after thee ſent all thy treaſure, with 
His bounty overplus: The meſſenger 
Came on my guard ; and at thy tent is now, 
Unloading of his mules, 

Eno, I give it you. 


Solid. 


mean to produce, but to carry; and the meaning is, that the world ſhall 
then enjoy the bleſſings of peace, of which Ulive-branches were the 
emblem. The ſucceſs of Auguſtus could not ſo change the nature of 
things, as to make the olive-tree grow without culture in all climates, but 
it ſhut the gates of the temple of Janus. M. Magox. 

1 doubt whether Mr. M. Maſon's explication of the word hear be juſt. 
The poet certainly did not intend to ſpeak literally 5 and migh only mean, 
that, ſhould this prove a profper»us day, there wou be no occafi on to 
labour to effect a peace throughout the world; it would tak: place without 
any effort or negotiation, MALoNE, 

3 The old copy has diſſuade, perhaps rightly. JoynsoNn. | 

It is undoubtedly corrupt. The words in the old tranfiation of Plutarch 
are: —““ tor where he ſhould have kept Herodes from revelting from him, 

be perſuaded him to turne to Ceſar,” MATONE. 
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$14, Mock me not, Enobarbus, 
I tell you true: Beſt that you ſaf d the bringer 
Out of the hoſt ; | muſt attend mine office, 
Or would have done't myſelf, Your emperor 


Continues ſtill a Jove. { Exit Soldier, 
| Eno. JI am alone the villain of the earth, 
| And feel lam ſo moſt.4 O Antony, 
. Thou mine of bounty, how would'tt thou have paid 


My better ſervice, when my turpitude 

Thon doit fo crown with gold! This blows my heart :5 

If ſwift thought break it not a ſwifter mean 

Shall out{trike thought: but thought will do't, I feel, “ 

I tight againit thee! —No : I will go ſeek 

Some ditch, wherein to die; the foul'it beit fits 

My latter part ot life. [ Exits 


SCENE VII. 
Field of battle between the Camps. 


Alarum, Drums aud Trumpets, Euter AGRIPPA, and 
Others, 


Agr. Retire, we have engag'd ourſelves too far: 


Cæſar 
That is, and feel I am fo, more than any one elſe thinks it. 
| ; M. Masod. 
N Surely, this explanation cannot de right I am alone the vi lain of the 


earth, mes, 1 am pre-eminer'l; the firſt, the greateſt v lain of tue earth. 
4 ftand alone, is itill uſed in that nt, where any one towers above his 


1 competitots. And feel Tam 0 m fl, nut fignifv, I feel or know it myſo!fy 
E mare than any 9th:r pin can or does feel it, REED. 
f p 
t 5 All the latter editions hive; 
ubs bows my beart 3 
E I have given the or giga word again the place from which I think it 
unjuſtly excluded. Thr generoſity, (ſays Exobarbas,) ſwells my heart, fo 
a that it will quickly break, if thought break it not, a jwifier mean. 
t f Jon xNsox. 
That to blow means to puff or ſwell, the following inſtance, iu tae lait 
ſcene of this play, will ſutkciently prove: 
. Yun her breaſt 
5 « There is a vent of blood, and ſomething blown," 


+ STEEVENS, 
> © Thaught, in this paſſage, as in many others, ſignifies melancholy. 
7 X MALONE» 
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Cæſar himſelf has work, and our oppreſſion? 
Excceds what we expected. [ Exennt, 


Alarum. Enter AN TONY and Sc AR us, wounded, 


Scar. O my brave emperor, this is fought indeed! 
Had we done lo at firſt, we had driven them home 
With clouts about their heads, 

Ant, Thou bleed'ſt apace, 

Scar, T had a wound here that was like a T, 

But now 'tis made an H. 

Ant, They do retire, 

Scar. We'll beat 'em into bench-holes ; I have yet 
Room for ſix ſcotches more. 


Enter EROs. 


Eror, They are beaten, fir; and our advantage ſerves 
For a fair victory. 
Scar, Let us ſcore their backs, 
And ſnatch 'em up, as we take hares, behind; 
*'T'is ſport to maul a runner. 5 
Ant. I will reward thee 
Once for thy ſpritely comfort, and ten-told 
For thy good valour. Come thee on. 
Scar, | I'll halt after, [| Exenr?, 


SCENE VII. 
Under the «walls of Alexandria, 


Alarum, Enter Ax rox v, marching; SCARUS, and Forces, 


Ant. We have beat him to his camp: Run one before, 
And let the queen know of our gueſts.— Io-morrow, 


Before 


7 Oppreſſion for oppoſition, WarBuRToN. 
Sir T. Hanmer has received oppoſitimm, Perhaps rightly. Joux so. 


Our eppreſſion means, the force by which we are opprels'd or over- 
powered. MALONE. | 


s Antony after his fucceſs intends to bring his officers'to ſup with Cleo- 
patra, and orders notice to be given of their gueſts, Joux gon, 


_—_— < C.ac.okcd td 
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* Before the ſun thall ſec us, we'll ſpill the blood 


0 


That has t day eſcap'd, I thank you all 5 
For doughty-handed are you ; and have fought 

Not as you ferv'd the cauſe, but as it had been 

Fnch man's like mine; you have ſhown all HeQ& ors, 
Vater the city, clips your wives, your friends, 

Teil them your feats; whilſt they with joyful tears 
Waſh the congealment from your wounds, and kiſs 
The honour'd gaſhes whole, —Give me thy hand; 


[To SCARUS, 


Euter CLEOPATRA, attended, 


To this great fairy* I commend thy acts, 
Make her thanks bleſs thee. O thou day o' the world, 
Chain mine arm'd neck; leap thou, attire and all, 
Through proof of harneſs3 to my heart, and there 
Ride on the pants triumphing. 
Cleo, | Lord of lords! 
O infinite virtue! com'ſt thou ſmiling from 
The world's great ſnare uncaught ? | 
Ant. | My ni2htingale, 
We have beat them to their beds, What, girl? though 
grey 


Do 

9 To cup is to embrace, STEEVENS. 

Mr. Upton has well obſerve, that f.iry, which Dr. Warburton and 
Sic T. Hanmer explain by Inchantreſs, compriſes the idea of power and 
beauty, Jou x$0Ns 

Fiiry in former times did not ſignity only a diminutive im-ginary being, 
but an inchanter, in which laſt ſenſe, as has been obſerved, it is uſed here. 
Bu! Mr. Upton's aſſertion that it comprizes the idea of beauty as well as 
power, ſeems queſtionable; for Sir W. D*Avenant employs the word in 
deſcribing th. weird fiſters, (who certainly were not beautiful,, the 
argument prefixed to his alteration of Macbeth, 4to. 1674: ** Theſe wo, 
travelling together through a foreſt, were met by three fairie witches, 
(roeſrds the Scotch call them,)“ &c. MaALoNE. 

Surely, Mr. Upton's remark is not indefencible. Beauty united with 
Feuer, was the popular characteriſtick of Fairies generally confidereds 
Such was that of The Fairy Queen of Spenſer, and Titania in A Midſummer» 
Night's Dream. Sir W. Davenant's particular uſe of any word is by no 
means deciſive, That the language of Shakſpeare was unfamiliar to him, 
his own contemptible alterations of it have ſufficiently demonſtrated. | 

STEEVENS, 
9 I. e. armour of proof, STEEVENS» 
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Do ſomething mingle with our brown ; yet have we 
A brain that nouriſhes our nerves, and can 
Get goal for goal of youth.® Behold this man; 
Commend unto his lips thy favouring hand j— 
Kiſs it, my warrior :— He hath fought to-day, 
As if a god, in hate of man::ind, had 
Deſtroy'd in ſuch a ſhape. 
Cleo. Ill give thee, friend, 
An armour all of gold; it was a king's. 

Aut. He bath deſerv'd :t, were it carbuncled 
Like holy Phœbus' car. Give me thy hand ;— 
Through Alcxandria m ke a jolly march; 

Bear « ur hack'd targets like the men chat owe them: 

Had our great palace the capacity 

To camp this hott, we all w- uld ſup together; 

And drink carouſes to the next day's fate, 

Which promiles roval peril. — | rum; etcrs, 

With brazen din blaſt you the city's tar 

Make mingle with our ratt-ing tabourines , 4 

7 hat heaven and earth may ſtriac their lounds together, 
Applauding our approach, | Exen't, 


SCENE IX. 
Cæſar's Camp. 


Sentinels en their pet. Enter EXOBARBUS, 


1. Sold. If we be not reliev'd within this hour, 
We muſt return to the court of guard: The night 
Is ſhiny ; and, they ſay, we ſha.l embattle 
By the ſecond hour i' the morn, 
2. Scl. 
2 At all plays of barriers, the boundary is called a goal; to ⁊oin a ge 
33 to be a ſuperiour in a corteſt of act vity. Jounsos. 
3 1, e. hack'd as much as the men to whom they belong. 
| WARBURTC! 


Why not rather, Bear our bac 'd targets with ſpirit and exultation, 1uch + 
as becomes the brave warriors that o<vn them?” JonNSON. 


+ A tabourine was 2 (mall drum. It is often mentioned in our ancient: 


romances. STEEVENS, | 
5 i, e. the guard-room, the place where the guard muſters. The {nt 
expreſſion occurs again in Orbc/ios STEEVENS, 


*T * 


r 
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2. Sold. This laſt day was 


A ſhrewd one to us. 


Eno. O, bear me witneſs, night, — 
3. Sold, What man is this? 
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2. Sold. Stand cloſe, and liſt to him. 


Eno, Be witneſs to me, O thou bleſſed moon, 
When men revolted ſhall upon record 


| Bear hateful memory, poor Enobarbus did 
' Before thy face repent ! — 


1. Sold. Enobarbus! 

3. Sold. Peace; 
Hark further. 

En, O ſovereign miſtreſs of true melancholy, 


The poiſonous damp of night diſpunge upon me; 
That life, a very rebel to my will, 


May hang no longer on me: Throw my heart“ 


» Againſt the flint and hardneſs of my fault; 

Which, being dried with grief, will break to powder, 
And ſiniſh all foul thoughts. O Antony, 

Nobler than my revolt is infamous, 


Forgive me in thine own particular; 
But let the world rank me in regiſter 
A maſter-leaver, and a fugitive ; 


O Antony! O Antony! 


2. Sold, Let's ſpeak 


. To him. 


1. Sold. Let's hear him, for the things he ſpeaks 


May concern Cæſar. 


3. Sold, Let's do ſo. But he ſleeps. 
1. Sold. Swoons rather; for ſo bad a prayer as his 


Was never yet for ſleeping. 


2. Sold. Go we to him. 


3. Sold, Awake, awake, ſir; ſpeak to us. 
2, Sold, 


| Hes, 


Hear you, fir? 


1. Sold, The hand of death hath raught him.) Hark, the 
drums [ Drums afar off. 


; Demurely 
The pathetick of Shaleſpeare too often ends in the ridiculous. It is 


painful to find the gloomy dignity of this noble ſcene deſtroyed by che in- 


truſion of a conceit fo far-fetched and unaffecting. Joux soR. 


' Raught is the ancient preterite of the verb to reache STE EVYE NI. 


Vol. VII. 
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Demurely * wake the ſleepers. Let us bear him 
To the court of guard; he 1 is of note: our hour 
1s 1 out. 
2. Held. Come on then; 


lle may recover yet. [ Exennt with the body, 


SEBENTE XxX; 
Bitxveen the two Camps, 


Enter ANTONY and SCARUS, with forces, marchings 


Ant, "Their preparation is to-day by ſea; 
We pleaſe them not by land. 


Scar. For both, my lord. 

Art. T would, they'd fight i' the fire, or in the air; 
We'd fight there foo. But this it is; Our foot 
Upon the hills adjoining to the city, 
Shall ſtay with us: order for ſea is given; 


They have put forth the haven : Further o on,“ 


Where their appointment we may beſt diſcov er, 
And look on their endeavour.? [ Exennt, 


Enter CESAR, and his forces marching, 


Ce/. But being charg'd, we will be till by land, 
Which, as I take't, we ſhall;3 for his beſt force 


Is 


® Demurely for ſolemnly. WarnurToON. 

9 Theſe words, farther on, though not neceſſary, have been inſerted 
in the later editians, and are not in the firſt, Jounson. 

I think theſe words are abfolutely neceſſary for the ſenſe. As the 
paſſage ſtañds, Antony appears to ſay, „ that they could beſt diſcover the 
appointment of the enemy at the haven after they had left it.“ But it 
we add the words further or, his ſpeech will be conſiſtent : — «© As they 
have put out of the haven, Jet us go further on where we may fee them 
better.” And accordingly in the next page he ſays, 

„ Where yonder pine doth ſtand, 
4 I ſhall diſcover all.“ M. Masod. 
2 J. e. where we may beſt diſcover their numbers, and ſee their motions, 
WARBURTON» 
3 i. e. unleſs we be charg'd we will remain quiet at land, which quiet 


I ſuppoſe we ſhall keep. But being charg'd was a phraſe of that time, 
equivalent to an webes, WARBURTONe 
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Like friends long loſt, —Triple-turn'd whore !4 'tis thou 


» of Scots proverbs ; * 
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Is forth to man his gallies. To the vales, 
And hold our beſt advantage. [ Exeurt, 


Re-enter ANTONY and SCARUS, 


Ant, Yet they're not join'd : Where yonder pine does 
ſtand, 

1 ſhall diſco-er all: I'll bring thee word 

Straight, how tis like to go. [ Exit, 
Sear. Swallows have built 

In Cleopatra's ſails their neſts : the augurers 

Say, they knew not,—they cannot tell ;—look grimly, 

And dare not ſpeak their knowledge. Antony 

Is valiant, and dezected ; and, by ſtarts, 

His fretted fortunes give him hope, and fear, 

Of what he has, and has not. 


Alarum afar off, as at a ſea-fieht, 


Re-enter ANTON Yo 


Ant. All is loſt ; 
This foul Egyptian hath betrayed me: 
My fleet hath yielded to the foe ; and yonder 
They caſt their caps up, and carouſe together 


Haſt 


&« But (ſays Mr. Lambe in his notes on the ancient metrical hiſtory of 
Toe Battle 1 Floddon) fignifies without, in which ſenſe it is often uſed 
in the North. „ Bezts but urs.“ Vulg. Again, in Kelly's Collection 
e could eat me but ſalt,” Again: „ He gave 
me whitings but bones.“ Again, in Chaucer's Perſones Tale, Mr. Tyre 
whitt's edit, ( Ful oft time I rede, that no man truſt in his owen per- 
fe ct on, but he be ſtronger than Sampſon, or holier than David, or wiſer 
than Solomon.“ But is from the Saxon Butan. Thus butan leas ; abſque 
falſo, without a lie. Again, in The Vintner's Play in the Cheſter collection. 
Brit, Muſ. MS. Harl. 2013. p. 29: | 

% Abrabam. Oh comely creature, but I thee kill, 
© 1 greeve my God, and that full ill.“ | 

See alſo Ray's North Country Words, STEEveENS 

+ She was firſt for Antony, then was ſuppoſed by him to have turned to 
Czfar, when he found his meſſenger kiſling her hand; then ſhe turned 


4 gain to Antony, and now has turned to Cæſar. Shall I mention what has 


dropped 
L 2 
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Flaſt fold me to this novice ; and my heart 
Makes only wars on thee, —Bid them all fly; 
For when I am reveng'd upon my charm, 

I have done all: Bid them all fly, be gone, [ Exit Sc AR us. 
O ſun, thy upriſe ſhall I ſee no more: | 
Fortune and Antony part here; even here 

Do we ſhake hands. All come to this? — The hearts 
That ſpaniel'd me at heels, to whom I gave 


Their 


dropped into my imagination, that our author might perhaps have written 
triple-tongued 7 Double-tingued is a common term of reproach, which rage 
might improve to triple-tongued, But the preſent reading may ſtand. 

Jon x so. 

Cleopatra was firſt the miſtreſs of Julius Cæſar, then of Cneius Pompey, 
and atterwards of Antony. To this, I think, the epithet 'trip/e-turn'd 
alludes» MALoNE. 

She firſt belonged to Julius Ceſar, then to Antony, and now, as he 
ſuppoſes, to Auguſtus, It is not likely that in recollecting her turnings, 
Antony ſhould not have that in contemplation which gave him moſt offence. 

M. MAsoR. 

This interpretation is ſufficiently plauſible, but there are two objections 
to it. According to this account of the matter, her connexion with Cneius 
Pompey is omitted, though the poet certainly was apprized of it, as appears 
by the paſſage juſt. quoted. 2. There is no ground for ſuppoſing that 
Antony meant to inſinuate that Cleopatra had granted any perſonal favour 
to Auguſtus, though he was perſuaded that ſhe had „ ſo/d him to the 
novice.” MaLone, | 
Mr. M. Maſon's explanation is, I think, very ſufficient; and Antony 
may well enough be excuſed for want of circumftantiality in his invective. 
The ſober recollection of a critick ſhould not be expected from a hero who 
has this moment loſt the one half of the world. STEEVEXS. 

5 All the editions read: 

That pannell'd me at heels. | 

Sir T. Hanmer ſubſtituted ſpaniel d by an emendation, with which it 
was reaſonable to expect that even rival commentators would be ſatisfied ; 
yet Dr. Warburton propoſes fantler'd, in a note, of which he is not injur'd 
by the ſuppreſſion 3 and Mr. Upton having in his firſt edition propoſed 
plauſibly enough: 

That paged me at heels. 
in the ſecond edition retracts his alteration, and maintains pannelPd to be 
the right reading, being a metaphor taken, he ſays, from a pannel of 
wainſcot, TonunsoN. oy . 

Spaniel'd is ſo happy a conjecture, that I think we ought to acquieſce in 
it, It is of ſome weight with me that ſpanie/ was often formerly written 
/panuel, Hence there 1s =y the omiilion of the firſt letter, which bas 


happened 
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Their wiſhes, dodiſcandy, melt their ſweets | 
On bloſſoming Cæſar; and this pine is bark'd, 
That overtopp'd them all. Betray'd I am: | 
O this falſe ſoul of Egypt! this grave charm,*— | | 
Whoſe eye beck'd forth my wars, and call'd them home; 
Whoſe boſom was my crownet,” my chief end, 

Like a right gipſy, hath, at faſt and looſe, 

Beguil'd me* to the very heart of loſs, 9 — 

What, Eros, Eros! 


happened elſewhere in our pont, as in the word clear, ce. To dig them at 
the heels is not an uncommon expreſſion in Shikſpcare, Lol r. 

Spannel for ſpariel is yet the inaccurate pronunciation of fame perſons, 
above the vulgar in rank, though not in licerature, Martons. 

© I know not by what authority, nor for what reafun, tis grave char, 
which the firſt, the only original copy exhibits, has been through all the 
modern editions changed to this gay charm, By this grave charm, is meant 
tun ſublime, this maj ick beauty. 3 SON » 

I believe grave charm means only dead!y, or deflruTive picce of witchcraft, 

In this ſ:nſe the epithet grave is often uſ-d by Chapman in his tranſlation 
oi Homer, 
It ſzems to be employed in the ſenſe of the Latin word grav's, 0 
STEEVENS. 

7 Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſes that crotunet means laſt purpoſe, probably from 
finis coronat opus, Chapman, in his tranſlation of the ſecond book of 17omery 
uſes crown in the ſ:nſe which my learned coadjutor would recommend, 

| STEEVENS. 

3 Thereis a kind of pun in this paſſige, arifing from the corruption of the 
word ZEgyptian intogypſy. The old law- books term ſuch perſons asramble 
about the country, and pretend ſkill in palmiſtry and ſortune- telling, 
LEpyptianss Faſt aid loſe is a term to fignify a cheating game, of which 
the tollowing is a deſcription, A leathern belt is made up into a number 
of intricate folds, and placed edgewiſe upon a table. One of the folds is 
made to reſemble the middle of the girdle, ſo that whoever ſhould thruſt a 
ſtee wer into it would think he held it faſt to the table; whereas, when he 
has ſo done, the perſon with whom he plays may take hold of both ends, 
and draw it away. This trick i now known to the common people, by the 
name of pricking at the belt or girdle, and perhaps was practiſed by the 
Gypſics in the time of Shakſpeare. Str J. Hawkixs. 

2 hat the /Egyptians were great adepts in this art before Shakſpeare's 
time, may be ſeen in Scots Diſcoverie of Witchcraft, 1584, p. 336, Where 
theſe practices are fully explained. REEPD. 

9 To the utmoſt loſs poſſible. Jon NsON. 
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Euter CLeEOPARA, 


Ah, thou ſpell! Avaunt. 
Clo, Why is my lord enrag'd agaiaſt his love ? 
Ant. Vaniſh; or I ſhall give thee thy deſerving, 
And blemiſh Cæſar's triumph. Let him take thee, 
And hoiſt thee up to the ſhouting Plebeians: 
Follow his chariot, like the greateſt ſpot 
Of all thy ſex ; moſt monſter-like, be ſhown 
For poor'ſt diminutives, to dolts;* and let 
Patient Octavia plough thy viſage up 


With her prepared nails. [Exit CLEO. ] *Tis well thou' rt 


gone, 
If it be well to live: But better 'twere 
Thou fel into my fury, for one death 
Might have prevented many.—Eros, ho ! 
The ſhirt of Neſſus is upon me: Teach me, 
Alcides, thou mine anceſtor, thy rage: 


Let 


2 [Old copy er dolte;] As the alluſion here is to monſters carried 
about in ſhows, it is plain, that the words, for pooreſt diminutives, muſt 
mean for the leaſt piece of money: we muſt therefore read the next 
word: 
or dots. 
is e. farthings, wh.ch ſhows what he means by proreft diminutives. 

WARBURTON» 

There was ſurely no occaſion for the poet to ſhexo what be meant by pooreſt 
diminutives. The expteſſion is clear encugh, and certainly acquires no 
additional force from the explanation. 1 rather believe we ſhould read: 

For poor'ft dimirutives, to dolts; 

This aggravates the contempt of her ſuppoſed ſituation; to be ſhown 2s 
monſters are, not only for the ſmalleſt piece of money, but to the mef? flupid and 
vulgar ſpeftators. I YRWBlTT. a | 

J have adopted this truly ſenſible emendation. STEEVENS. 

It appears to me much more probable that ds/ts ſhould have been printed 
for dcits, than that fir ſhouid have been ſubſtituted for to. 

W hichſoever of theſs eme ndations be admitted, there is ſt ill a difficulty. 
Though monſters are ſhown to the ſtupid and vulgar for poor'ft diminutives, 
yet Cleopatra according to Antony's ſuppoſition, would certainly be 
exhibited to the Roman populace for n:thing, Nor can it be ſaid that he 
means that foe would be exhibited gratis, as monſters are ſhown for ſmall 
pieces of money; becauſe his words are © monſter-like,” be [HE] ſhawn 
for pooi'ſt diminutives, & MALONE. 

3 i. e. with nails which ſhe ſuffered to grow for this purpoſę. | 

: WAKBEURETON» 
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I Let me lodge Lichas 4 on the horrs o' the moon; 


And with thoſe hands, that graſp'd the heavielt club, 

Subdue my worthieſt felf, The witch ſhall die; 

To the Roman boy ſhe hath fold me, and J fall : 
Under this plot: ſhe dies for't.— Eros, ho! [ Exit. 


SCENE AL. 


Alexandria, A Room iu the Palace. 
Enter CLEO ATR A, CRARMIAN, IN AS, ard MARDIAN, 
Clio. Help me, my women! O, he is more mad 


Than Telamon for his ſni-14;5 the boar of Theſſaly 


Was never fo emboſs'd.“ 

Char, To the monument; 
There lock vourſelf, and fend him word you are dead. 
The ſoul aud body rive not more in parting, 
Than greatneſs going off. | 

Cleo, To the monument: 
Mardian, go tell him I have ſlain my ſelf; 
Say, that the laſt I ſpoke was, Antony, 


And word it, pr'ythee, piteouſly: Hence, 


Mardian ; and bring me how he takes my death,— 


To the monument.  [Exennt, 


+ Sir T. Hanmer reads thus 
w——— thy rage | 
Led thee lodge Lichas - andi 
Seblue thy wortbiefi ſelf. 
This reading, harth as it is, Dr, Warburton has received, after having 


rejected many better. The meaning is, Let me do ſomething in my rage, 


becoming the ſucceſſor of Hercules. JouNsSoN. | | 
This image our poet ſeems to have taken from Seneca's Hercules, who 
ſays Lichas being launched into the air, ſprinkled the clouds with his blood. 
Sophocies, on the ſame occaſion, talks at a much ſoberer rate. 
WARBURTONs 
Shakſpeare was more probably indebted to Golding's verſion of Ovid's 
Metamorphoſis, B. IX. edit. 15756. STEEVENS. 

Ii. e. than fax Telumon tor the armour of Acbilles, the moſt valuable 
part of which was the ſhield. The bear of The{jaly was the boar killed by 
Meliager. SrxEVENsS. | 

* Ahunting term: when a deer is hard run, and foams at the mouth, 
he is ſaid to be imb t. HAN MER. 
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SCENE XII. 
The fame, Another Room, 


Enter AnTONY and EROS. 


Ant. Eros, thou yet behold'& me? 
Eres, Ay, noble lord, 
Art. Sometime, we fee a cloud that's dragoniſh ; 
A vapour, ſometime, like a bear, or lion, 
A tower'd citadel, a pendant rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
Witk trees upon't, that nod unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air: Thou haſt ſeen theſe figns ; 
They are black veſper's pageants, ? 
Eres, Ay, my lord. 
Ant. That, which is now a horſe, even with a thought, 
The rack diſlimns ;s and makes it indiſtinct, 
As water is in water. 
ros. It does, my lord. 
Ant. My good knave,? Eros, now thy captain is 
Even ſuch a body: here J am Antony; 
Vet cannot hold this viſible ſnape, my knave. 
I made theſe wars for Egypt; and the queen. — 
Whoſe heart, 1 thought, I had, for ſhe had mine; 
Which, whilſt it was mine, had annex'd unto't 
A million more, now loſt, —ſhe, Eros, has | 
Pack'd cards with Cæſar, and falſe play d my glory 
Unto an enemy's triumph. — 
Nay, 
7 The beauty both of the expreſſion and the allufion is loſt, unleſs we 
recolle& the frequency and the nature of theſe ſhows in Shakſpeare's age, 
T. War TON. 
8 j. e. The fleeting away of the clouds deſtroys the picture. 
| STEEVENS. 
9 Knave is ſervant, SrEEVENs. 
2 Shakſpeare has here, as uſual, taken his metaphor from a low trivial 
ſubject; but has ennobled it with much art, by ſo contriving that the 
principal term in the ſubj-& from whence the metaphor was taken, ſhoutd 
belong to, and ſuit the dignity of the ſubje& to which the meraphor is 
transferred: thereby providing at once for the integrity of the figure, and 
the nobleneſs of the thought. And this by the word triumph, which either 
ſignifies Octavius's conqueſt, or what we now call, contractedly, the trump 


at Cards, then called the triamb or the trizmphing fort, N 5 
15 


* w 
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as to ſacrifice Antony's | Jams to that of his enemy.—The playing falſe to the 
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Nay, weep not, gentle Eros; there is left us 
Ourſelves to end ourſelves.—O, thy vile lady! 


Enter MAR DIAN. 


She has robb'd me of my ſword. | 

Mar. No, Antony ; | 
My miſtreſs lov'd thee, and her fortunes mingled 
With thine entirely, 

Ant, - _ Hence, ſaucy eunuch : peace; 
She hath betray'd me, and ſhall die the death, 

Mar. Death of one perſon can be paid but once; 
And that ſhe has diſcharg'd : What thou would'ſt do, 
Is done unto thy hand; the laſt ſhe ſpake 
Was, Antony ! moſt noble Antony ! 

Then in the midſt a tearing groan did break 
The name of Antony; it was divided 
Between her heart and lips: ſhe render'd life, 
Thy name ſo buried in her, 


Aut. ; Dead then ? 
Mar. Dead. 
Ant. Eros, unarm; the long day's taſk is done, e 


And we muſt ſleep :— That thou depart'ſt hence ſafe, 

Does pay thy labour richly ; Go.—OF, pluck off ;— 

| [ Exit MARDIANs 

The ſeven-fold ſhield of Ajax cannot keep 
The 


This explanation is very juſt ; the thought did not deſerve fo good an 
annotation, Jou N SON. 
This uſe of the word triumph comes to us from the French, who at this 
day call the trump at cards, /e rriompbe. STEEVENS. 
I believe Dr, Warburton here, as in many other places, ſaw more than 
his author meant, Shakſpeare, I think, only intended to ſay, that Cleo- 
patra by colluſion play'd the great game they were engaged in falſely, ſa 


adverſary's grump card (as Dr. Warburton explains the words,) conveys 
no diſtinct idea, The plain ſenſe of the paſlage will appear from the fol- 
lowing dialogue in Florio's Second Frutes, 1591: „S. What a !houffling 
do you keepe with thoſe cardes ?—A. 1 p/aie fair playe, and ſhooffel them 
as 1 ought, 8. Methinks you . and ſet them.“ MAL ON E. 


5 
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The battery from my heart.) O, cleave, my fides! 
Peart, once be ſtronger than thy continent, “ 
Crack thy trail cafe l Apacr, Eros, apace, 
No more a ſoldier 2-—Bruifed pieces 803 
Vou have been nobly borne, —From me a while , 

[ Exit EROS, þ 
T will overtake thee, Cleopitra, and | 
Weep for my pardons do it malt be, for now 
All length is torture: — Since the torch is out, 
Lie down, aid ſtray no further; Now all labour 
Marrs what it docs; yea, very force entangles 
Itſelf with ſtrength: Seal then, and all is done.“ — 
Eros! I come, my queen :—Eros stay for me: 
Where ſouls do couch on flowers, we'll hand in hand, 
And with our ſpritely port make the ghoſts gaze: 
Dido and her Ancas ſhall want troops,” 

And 


3 J would read: 
This battery from my beart.— JonuNs0N, 
4 i. e. the th.ug that contains tk'e. So, in Hamlet: © You hall find 
in him the continent of what part a gentleman would ſee,” STEEVENS, 
5 I ftrongly ſuſpeQ that, inſtead of length, our author wrote—/ife, 
| STEEVENS. 
6 Metaphor taken from civil contracts, where when all js agreed on, 
the ſealing compl-ats the contract; ſo he hath determined to die, and 
nothing remain'd but to give the ſtroke, WARBURTON, 
I delie ve the reading is: 
== — feel ther, ind all is done —— 
To ſeei baꝛuls, is to cloſe their eyes, The meaning will be: 
Cloſe thize eyes for ever, and be quiet. JOANSON., 
7 Dr. Watbucton has juſtly obſe ved that the poet ſeems not to have 
known that Dido and /Eneas were not Fkely to be found thus loving 
- afſiciated, ** where ſouls do couch on flowers.“ He undoubtedly had rea 
Fhaer's tranſlation of Virgil, but probably had forgot the celebrated de- 
ſcription in the ſixth book: 
Talibus ZE neas ardentem et forma tuenter 
Lenibat dictis arimum, lacrim-{que ciebat, 
Jila ſolo fi xos oculos averſa te nebat: — 
Tandem proripuit ſeſe, atque inimica refugit 
In nemus unbriferum.. MALONE. . 
Dr. Warburton has alſo obſerved that Shakſpeare mot probably wrote 
Sicut. At leaſt, | believe, he intended to have written ſo, on the 


ſtrength of the paſſage immediately following the lines alccady quotes : 
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And all th haunt be ours, Come, Eros, Eros! 


Re-enter ER08, 


Eros, What would my lord? 

Ant. Since Cleopatra died, 
I have liv'd in ſuch diſhonovr, that the gods 0» 
Deteſt my baſeneſs. 1, that with my ſword 

uarter'd the world, and o'er green Neptune's back 
With ſhips made cities, condemn my ſelf, to lack“ 
The courage of a woman; leſs noble mind 
Than ſhe, which, by her death, our Cæſar tells, 
1 am conguerar of myſelf. Thou art {worn, Eros, 
That, when the exigent ſhould come, (which now 
Is come, indeed,) when I ſhould ſee behind me 
The inevitable proſecution of 
Diſgrace and horror, that, on my command, [ 
Thou then would'ſt kill me: do't; the time is come: ; 
Thou ſtrik'ſt not me, tis Cæſar thou defeat'ſt. 
Put colour in thy cheek. 

Eros. | The gods withhold me! 
Shall Ido that, which all the Parthian darts, 
Though enemy, loſt aim, and could not? 

Ant. Eros, 
Would' thou be window'd in great Rome, and ſee 
Thy maſter thus with pleach'd arms,“ bending down 

His 
—— Cconjux ubi priſtinus ih | 
Re ſpondet curis, æquat que Sichæus amorem. 

Thus rendered by Phaer, edit. 1558 


© —— where joynt with her, her huſband old, 
&« Sycbcus doth complay ne, and equal loue with her doth holde.“ 


But Areas being the more famillat name of the two, cur author inad- 
vertently ſubſtituted the one for th» other. STEEVENS. 


% Conderan myſelf to /ack,” Kc. however licentiouſly, may have 
been employed to ſignify—condemn my ſeli for lacking even the courage 
of a woman, 

To mind, in this inſtance, may be a verb, fignif;ing to hc or be diſ 
Peſed. STEEVENS. 


ums folded in each other, Jouxsox. 
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His corrigible neck, his face ſubdued 
To penetrative ſhame; whilſt the wheel'd ſeat 
Of tortunate Ceſar, drawn before him, branded 
His baſeneſs that enſued ? 3 
Eros. I would not ſee't. 
Ant. Come then; for with a wound 1 muſt be cur'd, 
Draw that thy honeſt ſword, which thou hait worn 
Moſt uſeful for thy country, 8 
Eros. | O, fir, pardon me. 
Ant. When I did make thee free, ſwor'ſt thou not then 
To do this when I bade thee? Do it at once; 
Or thy precedent ſervices are all 
But accidents unpurpos'd. Draw, and come. 
Eros, Turn from me then that noble countenance, 
Wherein the worſhip of the whole world“ lies. 
Ant. Lo thee. [turning from him, 
Eros, My fword 1s drawn, 
Ant. Then let it do at once 
"The thing why thou haſt drawn it. 
Eres. My dear maſter, 
Aly captain, and my emperor ! let me ſay, 
Before I ſtrike this bloody ſtroke, farewell, 
Ant, Tis ſaid, man ;—and farewell. 
Eros Farewell, great chief, Shall I ſtrike now? 
Ant. | Now, Eros. 
Eras, Why, there then: ¶ falls on his ſword, | Thus 1 
do eſcape the ſorrow 
Of Antony's death, [ dies, 
Ant. Thrice nobler than myſelf ! | 
Thou teacheſt me, O valiant Eros, what | 
I ſhould, and thou could'ſt not. My queen and Eros 
Have, by their brave inſtruction, got upon me 


A nobleneſs in record: But I will be | 
A bride- 


2 Corrigible for cerrected, and afterwards penetrative for penetrating. 80 
Virgil has “ penetrabile frigus“ for “penetrant frigus, in his Georgicks. 
STEEVENS: 


3 The poor conquered wretch that followed. Jon xsON. 
* The sor, is the dignity, the authority, Jou xNsoN. 
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A bridegroom in my death,“ and run into't 
As to a lover's bed, Come then; and, Eros, 


h ter dies thy ſcholar ; to do thus 
1 4 Falling on his fuwerd, 


J learn'd of thee. How! not yet dead? not dead 
The guard !—ho !—O, deſpatch me. 


Euter DERCETAS and Guard. 


1, Cuard, What's the noiſe ? 
Ant. J have done my work ill, friends; O, make an end 
Of what I have begun, 


2, Guard, The ſtar is fallen. 
1. Guard, And time is at his period, | 
All. | Alas, and woe! 


Ant, Let him that loves me, ſtrike me dead, 
1. Guard, Not I, 
2, Guard, Norl. 
3. Guard, Nor any one. [ Exezrt Guard, 
Der. Thy death and fortunes bid thy followers fly, 
This ſword but ſhown to Czſar, with this tidings, 
Fhall enter me with him. 


Enter Dio Drs. 
Dio. Where's Antony ? 
Der. There, Diomed, there. | 
Dio. Lives he? 


Wilt thou not anſwer, man ? [Exit D:RCETAS, 
Ant, Art thou there, Diomed ? Draw thy ſword, and give 


me 
Sufficing ſtrokes for death, 
1 Moſt abſolute lord, 
My miſtreſs Cleopatra ſent me to thee. 
Ants 


5 This thought has occurred before in Meaſure for Meaſure ; 


&« 1 will encounter darkneſs as a bride, 
„And hug it in my arms.“ STEEVENS. 


Stowe, deſcribing the execution of Sir Charles Davers, one of the earl 


of Eſlex's aſſogiates, ſays, that having put off his gown and doublet in 


a moſt cheerful manner, rather like a bridegroom than a priſoner appointed 
fe death, he prayed very devoutly,” MaLvnes 
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6 Aut. When did ſhe ſend thee ? 

Dis. Now, my lord. 
Ant. Where is ſhe? 
Dio. Lock'd in her monument. She had a propheſying 

fear 

Of what hath come to paſs : for when ſhe ſaw 
{Which never ſhall be found,) you did ſuſpect 

dhe had difpos'd with Czfar,® and that your rage 
Would not be purg'd, ſhe ſent you word ſhe was dead; 
But, fearing ſince how it might work, hath ſent 

Me to proclaim the truth; and I am come, 

J dreat, too late, 

Axt. Too late, good Diomed ;—— Call my guard, I 

pr'ythee, 

Dis, bay N ho ! the emperor's guard! The guard, what, 

10 
Come, your lord calls. 
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Enter ſome of ihe G uard, 


Ant, Bear me, good friends, where Cleopatra bides 

»Tis the laſt fervice that I ſhall command you. | 
1. Guard. Wee are we, fir, you may not live to wear F 

All your true followers out, 
All. Moſt heavy day! 
Aut. Nay, good my fellows, do not pleaſe ſharp fate 

To grace it wich your ſorrows; bid that welcome 

Which comes to puniſh vs, and we puniſh it 

Seeming to bear it lighily, Take me up: 

I have led you oft; carry me now, good friends, 

And have wy thauks for all. 


4 ; A 
| Exenut 5 bea HINT IANTONTY®» 


SCENE XIII. 

10 The ſame. A Monument, 

1 Enter above, CL BUPATPRA, CHARMIAN, and Iras. 
Clio. O Charmian, I will never go from hence, 


1 ; | Char, 


© To diſpoſe, in this inſtance, perhaps Ggrifies to make terms, 10 jeits 
109 matters. SITEE VERS. 


P 
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Chay, Be comforted, dear madam, 

Clio. No, I u ill not: 
All ſtrange and terrible events are welcome, 
But comtorts we deſpiſe; our ſize of forrow, 


Proportion'd to our caulc, mult be as great 


Enter DromEDes. 


As that which makes it,— How now? is he dead? 
Di, His death's upon him, but not dead.? 


Look out o' the other fide your monument, 


His guard have brought him thither, 


Enter Ax TON x, borne by the Guard. 


Cleo. O thou ſun, 
Burn the great ſphere thou mov'ſt in !—darkling® ſtand 
The varying ſhore o'the world .9—OU An ony ! 
Antony, Antony !—Charmian, help; help, Iras 
Help, friends below); let's draw him hither, 

Ant, Peace: 
Not Cæſar's valour hath o'erthrown Antony, 

Eut Antony's hath triumph'd on itſelf. 

Clio. So it ſhould be, that none but Antony 
Should conquer Antony; but woe 'tis ſo! 

Aut. J am dying, Egypt, dying; only 

| J here 


7 The defeQive meaſure, and want of re ſpect in the ſpeaker, induce 
me to ſuppole, that this line originally ſtood thus: 


His deaths upon him, madam, but not dead. STEEVENS, 
3 j. e. without light. STEEVENS. 


2 She defires the ſun to burn his own orb, the vehicle of light, and then 
t e carth will be dark. Jon so- 

Ile varying ſhore o the world! i, e. of the earth, where light and darks 
nets make an mc Nlant variatin. WARBURTON. | 

Accoidng to the philolophy which p:evailed from the age o% Ariſtotle 
to that or Shakſpeate, and long fince, the fun was a planet, and was 
Whirled round the earth by the motion of a fold ſphere in which it was 
hxcd, If the ſun therefore was to ſet fire to the {phere, fo as to conſume 
it, the conf-quence muſt be, that itielf, for want of tupport, muſt drop 
through, and wander in endleſs ſpace; and in this caſe the earth would 
be involved in endlets night, HEATH. 
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I here importune death a while, until 
Of many thouſand kiſſes the poor laſt 
J lay upon thy lips, — 
Cleo. | I dare not, dear, 
(20s my lord, pardon,) I dare not, 
ſt I be taken ;3 not the imperious ſhow 
Of the full-fortun'd Cæſar ever ſhall 
Be brooch'd with me 4 if knife, drugs, ſerpents, have 
Edge, ſting, or operation, I am ſafe; 
Your wife Octavia, with her modeſt eyes, 
And till concluſion, 5 ſhall acquire no honour 
Demuring upon me.—But come, come, Antony, 


Help me, my women,—we muſt draw thee up ;— 
Aſſiſt, good friends, 


Aunt, O, quick, or I am gone. 
Cleo. 
2 I ſolicit death to delay; or, I trouble death by keeping him in waiting, 
Jonxs0x, 


3 Antony is ſuppoſed to be at the foot of the monument, and tells Cle- 
opatra that he ebere importunes death, till he can lay his laſt kiſs upon her 
lips, which was intimating to her his defire that ſhe thould come to him for 
that purpoſe. She conſiders it in that light, and tells him that ſhe dares 
not. M. Maso. 


+ Be brooch'd, i. e. adernd. A broxh was an ornament formerly worn 
in the hat. 

The Rev. Mr. Lambe obſerves in his notes on the ancient metrical 
Hiſtory of Floddon Field, that broocbes in the North are huckles ſet with 
ſtones, ſuch as thoſe with which ſhirt-boſoms and handkerchiefs arc 
claſped. STEZEVENS, 


. be broxb'd with me. 


Brooch is properly a bodkin, or ſome ſuch inſtrument (originally a ſpit) 
and ladies“ bodkins being headed with gems, it ſometimes ſtands for an 
ornamental trinket or jewel in general, in which ſenſe it is perhaps uſed 
at preſent; or as probably in its original one, for pinned up, as we now 
ſay pin up the baſket 3 brooch'd with me, i. e. pinned up, compleated with 
having me to adorn his triumph, Percy. 

A brooch is always an ornament 3 whether a buckle or pin for the breaſt, 
bat, or hair, or whatever other ſhape it may aſſume. A breach is a ſpit : 
the ſpires of churches are likewiſe ſo called in the northern counties, as 
Darnton breach. Broech'd, in the text, certainly means adorz'd, as it has 
been properly explained by Mr. Steevens. RiTs0N, 


5 Sedate determination; ſilent coolneſs of reſolution, Jou xsox. 
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Cl. Here's ſport, indeed! — How heavy weighs my 
lord! 


Our ſtrength is all gone into heavineſs,” 
That makes the weight: Had I great Juno's power, 
The ſtrong-wing'd Mercury ſhould fetch thee up, 
And ſet thee by Jove's fide, Vet come a little, — 
Wiſhers were ever fools ;-—O, come, come, come; 
[ 7 hey arma ANTONY up. 


And welcome, welcome! die, where thou haſt liv'd ; 


Quicken with kifling s had my lips that power, 


Thus would [ wear them out, 


All. A heavy ſight ! 
Ant, I am dying, Egypt, d ing: 
Give me ſome wine, and let me ſpeak a little. 
Cleo. No, let me ſpeak ; and let me rail ſo high, 


That the falſe houſewife Fortune“ break her wheel, 


Provok'd by my offence, 
Ant, One word, ſweet queen: 
Of Cæſar ſeek your honour, with your ſafety, —O! 
Cleo, They do not go together, | | 
Ant, Gentle, hear me: 
None about Cæſar truſt, but Proculelus. 


Cleo. My reſolution, and my hands, I'll truit; 
None about Cæſar. 


Aut. The miſerable change now at my end, 


Lament nor ſorrow at; but pleaſe your thoughts, 


In feeding them with thoſe my former fortunes 
Wherein 

6 I ſuppoſe the meaning of theſe range words Is, bere's triſling, you 
do not work in earneſt, Jouns0Ns 

Perhaps rather, here's a curious game, the laſt we ſhall ever play with 
Antony | Or perhaps ſhe is thinking of fiſhing with a line, a diverſion of 
which we have been already told ſhe was fond. Shakſpeare has intro» 
duced ludicrous ideas with as much incongruity in other places. 


| MAL9NE. 
Cleopatra, perhaps, by this affected levity, this phraſe which has no 


determined ſignification, only wiſhes to inſpire Antony with cheerfulneſs, 


and encourage thoſe who are engaged in the melancholy taſk of drawing 
him up into the monument. STEEVENS. 


7 Heavineſs is here uſed equivocally for ſ;rraw and weight. 


f MALON E. 
5 That is, Revive by my kiſs, Jon x SON. 
9 This deſpicable line has occurred before, Joux$0Ns 


— 
———— —— — 
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Wherein I liv'd, the greateſt prince o' the world, 

The nobleſt: and do now not baſely die, 

Nor cowardly ; put off my helmet to 

My countryman, a Roman, by a Roman 

Valiantly vanquiih'd, Now, my ſpirit is going; 

] can no more. [ dier, 
Cleo. Nobleſt of men, woo't dic? 

Haſt thou no care of me? ſhall I abide 

In this dull world, which in thy abſence is 

No better than a ſtye? -O, ſee, my women, 

he crown o* the earth doth melt: - My lord 

O, wither'd is the garland of the war, 

Ihe ſoldier's pole 7 is fallen; young boys, and girls, 

Are level now with men ; the odds is gone, 

And there is nothing leſt remarkable 


Beneath the viſiting moon, [She ſaints, 
Char, O, quietneſs, lady! 
Irat. She is dead too, our ſovereign, 
Chat, | Lady, 
Trass © | Madam. 
Char. O madam, madam, madam! 
Tras, £ Royal Egypt! 
Empreſs! 


Char. Peace, peace, Iras, 

Chee. No more, but e'en a woman ;5 and commanded 
By ſuch poor paſſion as the maid that milks, 
And does the meaneſt chares. It were for me 
To throw my ſcepter at the injurious gods; 


To 


7 He at whom the ſoldiers pointed, as at a pageant held high ſor 
obſ-tvation. Joux$SON. | 

s Cl-opatra is diſcourſing with her women; but ſhe naturally replies to 
Iras who had addreiled herſelf to her, and not to Charmian, who only inter- 
pſd to prevent Iras from continuing to ſprak. Strike out the ſp:ech of 
Chir miang which is ſaid aſide to Iras, and the ſenſe will be evident. Is 
addielles Cleopatra by the titles of Raye! Ezypt and Emprejs ! witch Cle 
paira req cts as il; ſuited to her preſent condition; and [:ys, ſne is no mote 
in that ſtate of elevation, but on a level with the reſt of her lex. 

| M. Masov. 

Peace, peace, Tras, is ſad by Charmian, when ſhe ſees the qua 
r. covering, and thinks ſpeech troubleſome. Jon NSsO. : 

$ be e. talk work, Hence our term cbare- Woman, SYEEVENS> 
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. ten chem, that this world did equal theirs, 
Jin they had ſtolen our jewel, All's but naught; 


Patience is ſottiſn; and impatience does 

Become a dog that's mad: 1 hen ts it fin, 

To ru into the ſecret houle of death, 

Fre dcath dare come to us :— Ho do you, women; 


bat, what? good cheer! Why, how now, Charmian? 


My noble girls !-— Ah, women, women! look, 


Our lamp is ſpent, it's out: Good firs, take heart ;j— 


5 t5 the guard bela u. 
We'll bury him: and then, what's brave, what's noble, 
Let's do it after the high Roman faſhion, 

And make death proud to take us. Come, away: 

This caſe of that huge ſpirit now is cold. 

Ah, women, women! come; we have no friend 

But reſolution, and the briefeſt end. 4 

| [ Exeurnt 5 theſe above bearing off ANTORY'® body, 


r —— — — — 
ACT V. SCENE I. 
Cæſar's Camp before Alexandria, 


Enter CSAR, AcrITPA, DNOLABELLA, Mc, 
| CALLUS, PROCULEIUS, ard Others, 


Cz/. Go to him, Dolabella, bid him yield; 


Being fo fruſtrate, 2 tell him, he mocks us by 
I he pauſes that he makes, 


Dal. 


* Fruſtrate, for fruſtrated, was the language of Sha ſpeare's time. 

The tecond interpretatior gl-cn by Mr. St: even> in the following note 
Is a juſt interpretation of the text as ew regulated; but extracts from the 
werds in the old copy a meaning, which, without thoſe that I have ſupplied, 


they certainly do not ard. MALON x. 


I have leit Mr, Malone's emendation in the text; though, to complete 


= the meaſure, we might read—fruBtrated, or 


Being fo fruſtrate, tell him that be mocks - &e. 


as J am weil convinced we are not yet acquaint: d with the full and exaft 
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Dol. Cæſar, I ſhall.5 ¶ Exit Dol. aptiia, 


Enter DtxcrTAS, with the ſword of ANTON x. 


Cz/. Wherefore is that? and what art thou, that dar'ſt 
Appear thus to us?“ 


Der. I am call'd Dercetas; 
Mark Antony I ſerv'd, who beſt was worthy 
Beſt to he ſerv'd ; whilſt he ſtood up and ſpoke, 
He was my maſter; and I wore my life, 

Jo ſpend upon his haters : If thou pleaſe 
To take me to thee, as I was to him 

III be to Cæſar; if thou pleaſeſt not, 

J yield thee up my life. 


425. What 1s't thou ſay'ſt? 
Der. I ſay, O Cæſar, Antony is dead. 


C#/. The breaking of ſo great a thing ſhould make 


A greater crack: The round world ſhould have ſhook 
Lions into civil ſtreets,” 


And 


My explanation of the words— He mechs the pauſes that he males, is a1 
follows: He plays wantonly with the intervals of time which he ſhould 
improve to his own preſervation, Or the meaning may be—being thus 
defeated in all his efforts, and left without reſource, tell him that theſe 
aff: cted pauſes and delays of his in yielding himſelf up to me, are mere 
idle mockery, Ie mocks the pauſes, may be a licentious mode of expreſſion 
for—be makes a mockery of ws by theſe pauſes z i, e. he trifles with us. 

STEEBVENS, 

5 I make no doubt but it ſhould be marked here, that Dotabella goes 
out. *Tis reaſonable to imagine he ſhould preſently depart upon Czefar's 
commard ; fo that the ſpeeck»s placed to him in the ſequel of this ſcene, 
mult be transferred to Agrippa, or he is introduced as a mute. Be ſides, 
that Dolabella ſhould be gone out, appears from this, that when Cæſar aſks 
for him, he recolie&s that he had ſent him on buſineſs. TRHTEOBAL PD. 

© i. e. With a drawn and bloody ſword in thy hand. STEEVENS. 

7 I think here is a line loſt, after which it is in vain to go in queſt. 
The ſenſe ſeems to have been this: The round æverld ſhou!d Paris ſhook, and 
this great alteration of the ſyſtem of things ſhould ſend /ians into ftrects, 
and citizens into dens, There is ſenſe ill, but it is harſh and violent. 

| JonunscNe 

I believe we ſhould read A greater crack than this: The ruin'd world, 

i. e. the general diſruption of elements ſhould have ſhaky, &c. Shakſpeare 


ſeems to mean that the death of ſo great a man ought to have produced 


effects ſimilar to thoſe which might be expected from the diſſolution of 2 
univerte, 
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And citizens to their dens :—The death of Antony 
Is not a ſingle doom; in the name lay 


A moiety of the world. 


Der. He is dead, Cæſar; 
Not by a publick miniſter of juſtice, 


Nor by a hired knife; but that ſelf hand, 
Which writ his honour in the acts it did, 


Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend it, 
Splitted the heart,—'l his is his ſword, 
J robb'd his wound of it; behold it ſtain'd 
With his moſt noble blood, 

Ca). Look you ſad, friends ? 
The gods rebuke me, but it is a tidings 
To waſh the eyes of kings,® 

Agr. And ſtrange it is, 
That nature muſt compel us to lament 
Our moſt perſiſted deeds. 

Nec. His taints and honours 
Waged equal with him.“ 


Aer. 


- univerſe, when all diſtinctions ſhall be loſt, To fake any thing out, is a 
| phraſe in common uſe among our ancient writers. 


Perhaps, however, Shakſpeare might mean nothing more here than 
merely an earthquake, in which the ſhaking of the rcund wvrld was to be 
ſo violent as to toſs the inhabitants of woods into cities, and the inhabitants 
of cities into woods, STEEVENS. 


The ſenſe, 1 think, is complete and plain, if we conſider ſb50k (more 


properly aten) as the participle paſt of a verb active. The metre would 
be improved if the lines were diſtributed thus: 
—— The round world ſbould have pool 
Lions into civil ſtreets, and citizens 
Into their dens, 'Ty&awriTT. 
d That is, May the gods rebute me, if this be not tidings to make kings 
Weep. | 
But, again, for if not. Jon xSsOoN. 
? For waged, [the reading of the firſt folio] the modern editions have 
weighed, Jon xSsOoN. ö 


It is not eaſy to determine the preciſe meaning of the word 2vage, In 


Othello it occurs again; 


© To wake and wage a danger profitleſs.“ 
It may ſignify to oppoſe. The ſenſe will then be, his taints and honours 


were on equal match; 1. e. were oppoſed to each other in juſt proportions, 


like the counterparts of a wager, STEEVENS. 
Read==weigh= with the ſecond folio, where it is only misſpelled way. 
RITSoN. 
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Agr. A rarer ſpirit never 
Did ſteer humanity : but you, gods, will give us 
Some faults to make us men. Cæſar is touch'd, 
Mec. When ſuch a ſpacious mirror's ſet before him, 
He needs mult ſce himſelf, 
Ce). O Antony ! 
J have follow'd thee to this; But we do lance * 
Diſcaſes in our bodies: I muſt perforce 
Have ſhown to thee ſuch a declining day, 
Or look on thine; we could not ſtall together 
In the whole world: But yet let me lament, 
With tears as ſovereign as the blood of hearts, 
J bat thou, my brother, my competitor 
In top of all deſign, my mate in empire, 
Friend and companion in the front of war, - 
The arm of mine own body, and the heart 
Where mine his thoughts 3 did kindle,—that our ſtars, 
Unreconciliable, ſhould divide 
Our equalneſs to this. Hear me, good friends. 
But I will tell you at ſome .necter ſeaſon; 


2 [Old copy launch. ] Launch was the ancient, and is till the vulgut 
pronunciation of /ance, Nurſes always talk of /aunching the gums of 
children, when they have difficulty in cutting tecth, 

I bave followed thee, ſays Cæſar, to this; i. e. I have purſued thee, till 
I] compelled thee to ſ-lf-de-ſtruftion. But, adds the ſpeaker, (at once 
extenuating his own conduct, and conſidering the deceaſed as one with 


whom he had been united by the ties of relationſhip as well as policy, 3 


one who had been a part of himſelf) the violence, with which I procecd-d, 
was not my choice; I have done but by kim as we do by our own natural 
bodies. I have employed force, Where force only could be eff: Rual, | 
have thed the blood of the irreciaimable Antony on the ſame principle tha: 


we /ance a diſeaſe incurable by gentler means. STEEvens. 


When we have any bodily complaint, that is curable by ſearifying, we 
uſe the lancet: and if we neglect to do fo, we are deſtroyed by it. Antony 
was to me a diſeaſe ; and by his being cut off, I am made whole. We could 
not both have lived in the world together. | 

Launch, the word in the old copy, is only the old ſpelling of June. 
See Minſhew's DicT. in v. MaLonE. 

3 His is here uſed for its. M. Maso. 

+ That is, pu have made us, in our equality of fortune, diſagree 3 
pitch like this, that one of us mult die. Jonng0n, 
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Enter a Meſſenger, 


| The buſineſs of this man looks out of him, 


We'll hear him what he ſays. Whence are you? 
Meſ, A poor Egyptian yet. The queen my miltreſs,5 


Con fin'd in all ſhe has, her monument, 


Of thy intents defires inſtruction; 
That ſhe preparedly may frame herſelf 
To the way the's fore'd to. 
Caf. Bid her have gocd heart; 
She ſoon ſhall know of us, by ſome of ours, 
How honourably and how kindly we® 
determine for her; for Cæſar cannot live 
40 be ungentle,? 
Mel. So the gods preſerve thee! 
Ca/. Come hither Froculeius; Go, and ſay, 
We purpoſe her no ſhame: give her what comforts 
The quality of her paſſion mall require 
Leſt, in her greatneſs, by ſome mortal ſtroke 
She do defeat us: for her life in Rome 
Would be eternal in our triumph :5 Go, 
And, with your ſpeedieſt, bring us what ſhe ſays, 
And how you find of her. 
Pro, Cæſar, I ſhall. [Exit PRocuLt1vus, 
Cæſ. Gallus, go you along. — Where's Dolabella, 


To ſecond Proculczus ? [ Exit GALLUS, 
Agr. Mec, Dolabella! 


Cz/. Let him alone, for I remember now 
How he's employ d; he ſhall in time be ready. 


| Go with me to my tent; where you ſhall ſce 
How hardly I was drawn into this war ; 


[ Exit. 


How 


5 If this punctuation be right, the man means to ſay, that he is yer an 


LEgyption, that is, yet a ſerwant of the queen of Agypt, though ſoon to 
become a ſubject of Rome, JounsoN. 


Our author often uſes adjectives adverbially, The modern editors, 
however, all read——boncurably, MALONE. | 
, The old copy has leave. Mr. Pope made the emendation. MAaLon, 
Hanmer reads judiciouſly enough, but without neceflity : 
Would be eternalling our triumph x 
The ſenſe is, If he dies bere, ſpe roll be forgotten, but if I ſend ber in 
memory and my glory will be eternal, Joun30Ns 


What I can ſhow in this. [ Exeny;. 
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How calm and gentle I proceeded ſtill 
In all my writings : Go with me, and ſee 


SCENE II. 


Alexandria, A Room in the Monument, 


Enter CELOPATRA,? CHARMIAN, and IR A8. 


Cleo. My deſolation does begin to make 
A better life: Tis paltry to be Cæſar; 
Not being fortune, he's but fortune's knaye,* 
A miniſter of her will; And it is great 
To do that thing that ends all other deeds ; 
Which ſhackles accidents, and bolts up change; 
Which ſleeps, and never palates more the dung, 
The beggar's nurſe and Czſar's,3 


Enter, to the gates of the Monument, PRoCuLEetus, Gallus, 
and Soldiers, 


Pro. Cæſar ſends greeting to the queen of Egypt; 
And bids thee ſtudy on what fair demands 185 
Thou mean'ſt to have him grant thee. 


Cleo. [| Mithin. What's thy name? 
Pro. My name is Proculeius. 


Cleo. [ Within. ] Anton 
Did tell me of you, bade me truſt you; but 


J de 


9 Our author here has attempted to exhibit at once the outſide and the 
inſide of a building. It would be impoſſible to repreſent this ſcene in any 
way on the ſtage, but by making Cleopatra and her attendants ſpeak 
their ſpeeches till the queen is ſeized, within the monument. MALA 

* The ſerwant of fortune. Jon Nsox. 

3 The difficulty of the paſſage, if any difficulty there be, ariſes on! 
from this, that the act of ſuicide, and the fate which is the eff-& of 
ſuicide are confounded, Voluntary death, ſays ſhe, is an act ⁊obich Bolt up 
change ; it produces a ſfate, 

Which ſleeps, and never palates more the dung, 
The beggar's nurſe, and Caeſar's. 

Which has no longer need of the groſs and terrene ſuſtenance, in the uſe 
of which Cœſar and the beggar are on a level. n 

The ſpeech is abrupt, but perturbatiog in ſuch a Rate is ſurely natural, 


Jonx$05% 


A vs. 


Us, 


_y 


e uſe 


url, 
808. 
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* boar the conſtrution he gives them. 


24.1 
do not greatly care to be deceiv'd, 

That have no uſe for truſting, If your maſter 
Would have a queen his beggar, you mult tell him, 
That majeſty, to keep decorum, muſt 

No leſs beg than a kingdom : if he pleaſe 

To give me conquer'd Egypt for my fon, 

He gives me ſo much of mine own, as I 

Will kneel to him with thanks, 

Pro. Be of good cheer; 
You have fallen into a princely hand, fear nothing: 
Make your full reference freely to my lord, 

Who is ſo full of grace, that it lows over 

On all that need: Let me report to him 

Your ſweet dependancy; and you ſhall find 


A conqueror, that will pray in aid for kindneſs, 4 


Where he for grace is kneel'd to. 
Within. } Pray you, tell him 
Jam his ſortune's vaſſal, and I ſen] him 
The greatneſs he has got.“ I hourly learn 
A doctrine of obedience ; and would gladly 
Look him i' the face. 
Pro. This III report, dear lady. 
late comfort; for, I know, your plight is pity'd 
Of him that caus'd it. 
Cal. You ſee how eaſily ſhe may be ſurpriz'd ; 
| {ere PROCULELUS, and des of the guard, a the 
nuten: 2 y a ladder placed agaiiuſt a windiw, and 


** 
565 N 
8 9/10 of 


PAUN 4 deſcended „ Com: behind CLror 4 LRA. 
Guard 


7 8 7 
the guard unbar and open the gates, 

Pray iug in aid is à term vied for a petition made in x cont of jullice 
for te Calling in of help from another that hath an intereſt in the 
ge 2. HAS Mr R. 

3 | 20 7 — * Nerger 2 Yo * y 3 

Lala him to be my conquercr; I ovn his ſuperiority with complete 

Jubmitfion, Jounsox. 


-v 
Cicd; 


A 
- 


= * 

I 
Ta 1 
Ciuie in 


Jobaſon has miſtaken the meaning of this palſige, nor will the words 
It appears to mne, that by the great- 


N 1 # 4 11 1 
es pe £43 got, the means her crown which he has won; and I ſuppoſe 


= that when ſhe pronounces theſe words, ſhe delivers ro Progulelus eicher her 
roses 


” 


or ſame other eniign of royalty. 


VII. N 


M. Mason. 
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Guard her till Cæſar come.” | 
[7o PRoCULEIUS and the guard, Exit Gallus, 
{ras, Royal queen! 
Char. O Cleopatra! thou art taken, queen! — 
Cleo, Quick, quick, good hands, [ drawing a dagger, 
Pro. Hold, worthy lady, hold; 
| [ Seizes aud diſarms hey, 
Do not yourſelf ſuch wrong, who are in this 
Rehiev'd, but not betray'd. 


Cleo. What, of death too, 
That rids our dogs of languiſh ? 
Pro, Cleopatra, 


Do not abuſe my maſter's bounty, by 

The undoing of yourſelf ; let the world ſee 
His rden. well acted, which your death 
Will never let come forth. 

Cleo. Where art thou, death? 
Come hither, come! come, come, and take a queen 
Worth many babes and beggars !2 
Pero. ö O, temperance, lady! 

Cleo, Sir, I will eat no meat, I'll not drink, fir; 

Tf idle talk will once be neceſlary, 


I'll not fleep neither: This mortal houſe I'll ruin, 
Do 


? This line in the firſt edition is given to Proculeius ; and to him it 
certainly belongs, though perhaps miſplaced, I would put it at the end 
of his forcgoing ſpeech : | 

Where he for grace is knee''d to. | 
[ Aſide to Gallus. ] You fee, hoo eaſily ſhe may be ſurpriz'd. 

Then while Cleopatra makes a formal anſwer, Gallus, upon the hin: 

given, ſeizes her, and Proculeius, interrupting the civility of his anſwer ; 
— your flight is piry'd 
Of bim that caus'd it. 

tries out: 
Guard her til Caſur come. Jon xsO&. 

2 Why, death, wilt thou not rather ſeize a queen, than employ thy 
force upon babes and beggars, Jonns0N. 

3 I vill not cat, and if it vill be neceſſary now fer once to waſte a moment in 
idle talk of my purpoſe, I wil not fleep neithgr, In common converſation 
we often uſe ⁊oill be, with as little relation to futurity, As, Now | an 
going it ⁊ci be fit for me to dine firſt, Jon x sON. 
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Do Cæſar what he can. Know, fir, that I 
Will not wait 


inion'd at your maſter's court; 
Nor once be chaſtis'd with the ſober eye 

Of dull Octavia. Shall they hoiſt me up, 
And ſhow me to the ſhouting varletry 

Of cenſuring Rome? Rather a ditch in Egypt 
Be gentle grave to me! rather on Nilus mud 
Lay me ſtark naked, and let the water. flies 
Blow me into abhorring ! rather make 

My country's high pyramides my gibbet, 
And hang me up in chains! 

Pro. You do extend 


Theſe thoughts of horror further than you fhall 


Find cauſe in Cæſar. 


Enter DOLABELL A, 


Dol. Proculeius, 
What thou haſt done thy maſter Cæſar knows, 
And he hath ſent for thee: as for the queen, 
J'll take her to my guard. 

Pro. So, Dolabella, 


It ſhall content me beſt ; be gentle to her. 


To Cafar I will ſpeak what you ſhall pleaſe, 


Le CLEOPATR Ay 
If you'll employ me to him. 
Cleo, c Say, I would die, 
[ Exeunt PROCULE1US, and $9ldizy;, 
Dol. 


Once may mean ſometimes. Of this uſ: ef the word J have already given 


Inſtances, both in The Merry Fives of Windſor, and King Henry VIII. 


The meaning of Cleopatra ſeems to be this. If idle ta/king be ſometimes 
e 5 prolongation of life, why 1 will not ſleep for fear of talking 
d in my fleep. 

The ſenſe defigned, however, may -be—eIf jt be nece ary, for once, to 
talk of performing impoſſibilities, why, I'll mot flecp neither. 1 have 


little confidence, however, in thele attempts to produce a meaning from 
the words under conſiderations STEEVENS.” 


3 The poet deſigned we ſhould read-—pyramides, Lat. inſtead of ye 
and ſo the folio reads, The verte will otherwiſe be defective. 
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Dol. Moſt noble empreſs, you have heard of me? 

Cleo. J cannot tell. 

Dal. Aſſuredly, you know me, 

Cleo. No matter, fir, what 1 have heard, or known, 
You laugh, when boys, or women, tell their dreams; 
Is't not your trick? 

Dol. I underſtand not, madam, 

Cleo. I dream'd, there was an emperor Antony; 
O, ſuch another ſleep, that I might ſce 
But ſuch another man ! | 

Dol. If it might pleaſe you, — 

Cleo. His face was as the heavens; and therein ſtuck 
A fun, and moon; which kept their courſe, and lighted 
The little O, the earth. 

Dol. Moſt ſovereign creature, 

Cleo. His legs beſtrid the ocean: his rear'd arm 
Creſted the world :4 his voice was propertied 
As all the tuned ſpheres, and that to friends; 

But when he meant to quail and ſhake the orb, 

He was as rattling thunder. For his bounty, 

There was no winter in't; an autumn *twas, 

That grew the more by reaping : His delights 

Were dolphin-like; they ſhow'd his back above 

The element they liv'd in: In his livery 

Walk'd crowns, and crownets ; realms and iſlands were 

As plates 5 dropp'd from his pocket, | | 
ol. Cleopatra, 

Cleo, Think you, there was, or might be, ſuch a man 
As this I dream'd of ? 

Dol. Gentle madam, no. 


Cl. 


+ Alluding to ſome of the old crefls in heraldry, where a raiſed arm 2! 
a wreath was mounted on the helmet, PERCY. 


S Plates mean, I believe, {wer money, STEEVENS. | 

Mr. Steevens juſtly interprets plates. It is a term in heraldry, 1 
balls or roundels in an eſcutcheon of arms, according to their dift2ren! 
colours, have different names, If gules, or red, they are called torteas#%; 
if er, or yellow, b:z4nts ; if argent, or white, plates, which are buttons 0 
ſilver without any impreſſion, but only prepared for the ſtamp. 
Wars“ 


I 
I 
5 
4 
{ 


Clio. You lie, up to the hearing of the gods. 


But, if there be, or ever were one ſuch, 
Ir's paſt the ſize of dreaming : Nature wants ſtuff 
To vie ſtrange forms“ with tanoy ; yet, to imagins 
An Antony, were nature's piece 'gainlt lauch, 
Condemning ſhadows quite.“ 
Dol. Hear me, good malam ; 
Your loſs is as yourſelf, great; and you bear it 
As anſwering to the weight: * Would might never 
O'ertake purſu'd ſucceſs, but J do teel, 
By the rebound of yours, a grief that thoots 
1 My very heart at root. 
Cleo. 1 thank you, fir. 
Know you, what Czfar means to do with me? 
Dl. I am loath to tell you what I would you knew, 
Clio. Nay, pray you, fir, 
Dal. | Though he be honourable, 
Cler, He'll lead me then in triumph ? 
Dil. Madam, he will; 
1 know it. 
Within, Make way there, - Cuſar. 


Buer C SAR, G Alus, PrRocvr.gervs, Mc xAs, Sz 
LEUCUS, and Atterdants, * 


Cæſ. Which is the queen 
Of Egypt? | 
ol, , Tis the emperor, madam, 
[CLEOPATRA &neelss. 
” Ceſ. Ariſe, 
Chi You ſhall not kneel ; ——- 
_ I pray you, riſe; riſe, Egypt. ; 
Cleo. Sir, the gods 
Will have it thus; my maſter and my lord 
The J muſt obey, 
erent | 6 : Cæſ. 
rn; To wie was a term at cards. STEVENS. 
7 7 The word Vece, is a term appropriated to works of art. Here Nature 


And Fancy produce each their piece, and the piece done by Nature had the 
ak Preterence, Antony was in reality paſt the fize of dreaming; he was more 
i by Nature than Fancy could preſent in ſleep. Jon xsox-. 
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Cæſ. Take to you no hard thoughts: 

The record of what injuries you did us, | 
Though written in our fleſh, we ſhall remember 
As things but done by chance, | 

Cleo. Sole fir o' the world, 
I cannot project mine own cauſe ſo wells 
To make it clear; but do confeſs, I have 
Been laden with like frailties, which before 
Have often ſham'd our fex. 

Cz). Cleopatra, know, 

We will extenuate rather than enforce : 
If you apply yourſelf to our intents, 
(Which towards you are moſt gentle,) you ſhall find 
A benefit in this change; but if you ſeek 
To lay on me a cruelty, by taking 
Antony's courſe, you ſhall bereave yourſelf 
Of my good purpoſes, and put your children. 
To that deſtruction which I'll guard them from, 
If thereon you rely, I' take my leave. 
Cleo. And may, through all the world: *tis yours; and 
we 
Your ſcutcheons, and your figns of conqueſt, ſhall 
Hang in what place you pleaſe, Here, my good lord, 

Ce/. You ſhall adviſe me in all for Cleopatra.“ 

Cles. 

3 Preject ſignifies to invert 2 cauſe, not to plead it; which is the ſenſc 
here required. It is plain that we ſhould read: 

I cannot proctor my own. cauſe ſo well, 

The technical term, to plead by an advocate, WARBURTONs 

Sir T. Hanmer reads: 

I cannot parget my caun cauſe 
meaning, I cannot wvhitewaſh, warniſh, or glas my cauſe, I b-lieve the 
preſent reading to be right. To projz'? a cauſe is to repreſent 2 cauſe; to 
projet it <veil, is to plan or contrive niche me of defence, JouNs0N. 

The old reading may certainly be the true one. Sir john Harrington 
in his Mc:amorphofis of Ajax, 1556, p. 79, ſays: © I have choſen 21 
for the prozec? of this diſcourſe.. Vet Sir Thomas Hanmer*s conj* tur? 
may be likewife, countenancedz for the word he withes to bring in, 13 
ulcd inthe 4th eclogue of Drayton; 

« Scorn'd paintings, Pargit, and the borrow'd hair.“ 
STEEVENS. 
9 You thall yourſelf be my counſellor, and ſuggeſt whatever you with. 
to be done for your relief. MArLoNx. 2 
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Clio. This is the brief of money, plate, and jewels, 
I am poſſeſs'd of: tis exactly valued ; 
Not petty things admitted. Where's Seleucus ? 


Sl. Here, madam. : 
Cleo. This is my treaſurer; let him ſpeak, my lord, 


Upon his peril, that I have reſerv'd | 
To arkelf nodking. Speak the truth, Seleucus, 


Sel. Madam, 

I had rather ſeel my lips, than, to my peril, 
Speak that which 1s not, 

Cleo. What have I kept back ? 

Sel. Enough to purchaſe what you have made known, 

C. Nay, bluſh not, Cleopatra; 1 approve 
Your wiſdom in the deed, 

Cleo. See, Cæſar! O, behold, 

How pomp 1s follow'd ! mine will now be yours; 
And, ſhould we ſhift eſtates, yours would be mine, 
The ingratitude of this Seleucus does 
Even make me wild: — O fave, of no more truſt 
Than love that's hir'd I- M hat, goeſt thou back ? thou ſhalt 
Go back, I warrant thee; but 'H catch thine eyes, 
Though they had wings: Slave, ſoul-leſs villain, dog! 
O rarely baſe !4 
C 

2 Sagacious editors! Cleopatra gives in a liſt of her wealth, ſays, tie 
ezactiy valued, but that p--tty things are not admitted in this Vit; and 
then ſne appeals to ner treaſurer, that ſhe has reſerved nothing ty herſelf. 
And when he betrays her, the is reduced ro the Þift of oxclaimaing againſt 
the ingratitude of fervarits, and or making apologies for having ſecreted 
certain trifles. V9 docs not ſee, that we ovght to read: 

ot petty things omitted? 

For this declaration lays open her falſnood; and makes her angry, when 
her treaſurer detects her ina direct lie. Tas RAL o. 

Notwithitanding the wrath of Mr, Theobald, I have reſtored the - old 
reading. She is angry afterwards, that ſhe is accuſed of having reſerved 
more than petty things. Dr. Warburtoa and Sir T. Hanmer follow 
'3":cobald. Jon R SON. 

Sew up my mouth, Jour $0, 

It means, cloſe up my lips as. effectually as the eyes of a hawk arc 
cloſed. To ſee! hawks was the technical term. STEEVENS. 

i, e. baſe in an uncommon degree. STE&EYENS; 
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Cerſ, Good queen, let us entreat you, me 
Cleo. O Cæſar, what a wounding ſhame is this; " 
That thou, vouchſafing here to viſit me, 


D»ing the honour of thy lordlineſs 5 
Jo one ſo meek, that mine own ſervant ſhould 1 
Parcel the ſum of my diſg races by“ * 


Addition of his envy !7 Say, good Ceſar, 
That I ſome lady trifles have reſerv'd, ; 
Immoment toys, things of ſuch dignity 
As we greet modern friends“ withal; and ſay, 
Some nobler token I have kept apart ; | 
For Livia, and Octavia, to induce f 
Their mediation; muſt 1 be unfolded 
With one that I have bred ? The gods! It ſmites me 
Beneath the fall I have, * Pr'ythee, go hence; | 
[To SELZUGUS, 
Or I ſhall ſhow the cinders of my ſpirits 1 
Through the aſhes of my chance: - Wert thou a man, 
Thou would'ſ have mercy on me. 

Cef. Forbear, Seleucus. 

Exit Srl EHUcvus. 

Cleo. Be it known, that we, the greateſt, are misthought. 
For things that others do; and, when we fall, 
We ſanſaerother's merits in our name, 


Are 


5 Me, I ſuppoſe, means here, tame, ſubdued by adverſity. 
MALoNE, 

y parcel her diſgraces, might be expreſſed in vulgar language, to bun- 
dle up ber calamitics, ſon N SON. 

The meaning, I think, either is, f that this fellow ſhould add one more 
parcel or item to the ſum of my diſgraces, namely, his own malice;“ — 
or, ec that this fellow ſhould tet vp the ſum of my diſgraces, and add his 
own malice to the account.“ Parcel is here uſed technically. 

MALON E. 


7 Erwy is here, as almoſt always in theſe plays, malie. MALON E. 


Ss Modern means here, as it generally does in theſe plays, common or 
ordinary. M. Mason. . 


9 Or fortune. The meaning is, Begone, or I ſhall exert that royal 
ſpirit which I had in my proſperity, in ſpite of the imbecility of my pre- 
ſent weak condition. This taught the Oxford editor to alter it to 
miſchance, WARBURTON, 
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Are therefore to be pitied,* 
Ce/. Cleopatra, 
Not what you have reſerv'd, nor what acknowledg'd, 
Put we i' the roll of conqueſt: ſtill be it yours, 
Beſtow it at your pleaſure; and believe, 
Cæſar's no merchant, to make prize with you 
Of things that merchants ſold. Therefore be cheer'd; 
Make not your thoughts your priſons ;3 no, dear queen 3 
For we intend ſo to diſpoſe you, as 
Yourſelf ſhall give us counſel. Feed, and ſleep; 
Our care and pity is ſo much upon you, 
That we remain your friend; And ſo adieu. 
Cleo. My malter, and my lord! 
Ce/. Not ſo: Adieu. 
[ Exennt CAESAR, aud his train. 
Cleo. He words me, girls, he words me, chat 1 ſhould; 
not 
Be noble to my ſelf: but hark thee, Charmian. 
Lier CHARNIAN. 
SS 


2 We ſuffer at our bigheſt ſtate of elevation in the t-hονg t of mankind 
for that ⁊ubich others do; and when <ve fall, thoſe that contented them- 
ſelves only to think ill before, call us to anſwer in cur own names for the 
merits of others. We are theref re to be pitied. Merits is in this place 
taken in an ill ſenſe, for actions meriting cenſure, Jon x8oN, 

The plain meaning is this. _ The greateſt of us are aſperſ:d for things 
cobich others do; and ⁊uben, by the decline of our bebe, wwe breome in a con 
diticn to be queſtioned, ve are called to anſwer in our oxwn nam:s for the act. ons 
of other peoples 

Mit is here uſed, as the word deſert frequently is, to expreſs a certain 
degree of merit or demerit. A man may merit puniſhment as well ag 
reward, M. MAsoN. 

As demerits was often uſed in Shak ſpeare's time as ſynonymous to mer't, 
ſo merit might have been uſed in the ſenſe which we now affix to demerics . 
or the meaning may be only, we are called to account, and to anſwer in 
our own names for a&s, with which others rather than we, deferwe to be 
charged. MALONE. 


3 I Once wiſhed to read, 
Make not your thcughts your poiſon 3 — . 
Do not deſtroy yourſelf by muſing on your misfortune» Yet I would 
change nothing, as the old reading preſents a very proper ſenſe, Le nd a 
Fiiſener in imaginaticn, «oben in rea/ity you are free, Jon & oN. 
N 
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[ras. Finiſh, good lady; the bright day is done, 
And we arc for the dark. 

Cleo. | Hie thee again: 
I have ſpoke already, and it is provided; 
Go, put it to the haſte. 


Char. Madam, I will. 
| Re-enter DOLABELLAs 
Dol. Where is the queen?! f 
Char. Behold, ſir. | 
[Exit CHARMIAN, 
Cleo, Dolabella? 


Del. Nadam, as thereto ſworn by your command, 
Which my love makes religion to obey, 
] tell you this: Cafar through Syria 
Intends his journey ; and, within three days, 
You with your children will he ſend before : 
Make your be uſe of this: I have perform'd 
Your pleaſure, and my promiſe, 


Cle2, Dolabella, 
I ſhall remain your debtor. 
Dil. | I your ſervant. 


Adieu, good queen; J] muſt attend on Cefar. 
Cleo. Farewell, and thanks. [Exit Dol a.] Now, Iras, 
what think'ſt thou ? | 
Thou, an Egyptian puppet, thalt be ſhown 
In Rome, as well as I: mechanick ſlaves 
With greaſy aprons, rules, and hammers, Pall 
Uplift us to the view; in their thick breaths, 
Rank of grofs diet, ſhall we be enclouded, 
And forc'd to drink their vapour, 
Tra:. The gods forbid ! 
C/o. N:y, tis moit certain, Iras: Saucy Iictors 
Will catch ar us, like ſtrumpets; and ſcald“ rhymers 
Eallad us cut o' tune: the quick coxeuais) 
Extem- 
1 Scald wa a word of contempt implying poverty, diſeaſe, and fiith, 
Joaxs0N, 
5 The gay inventive players. JoAx$0N. 
Nuick means here, rather ready than gay. M. Maso. 
ue lively, inventive, guickewited comedians. MINT. 
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Extemporally will ſtage us, and preſent 
Our Alexandrian revels ; Antony 
Shall be brought drunken forth, and I ſhall ſee 
Some ſqueaking Cleopatra boy my greatneſs 3 
[' the poſture of a whore, 

Trat. O the good gods! 

Cleo. Nay, that is certain. | 

[ras. I'll never ſee it; for, I am ſure, my nails 
Are ſtronger than mine eyes. 

Cleo, Why, that's the way 
To fool their preparation, and to conquer 
Their moſt abſurd intents, Now, Charmian? 


Enter CHARMIAN,. 


Show me, my women, like a queen Go fetch 

My beſt attires; I am again for Cydnus, 

To meet Mark Antony: —Sirrah, Iras, go.5— 

Now, noble Charmian, we'll deſpatch indeed: 

And, when thou halt done this chare, I'll give thee leave 
To play till dooms-day.— Bring our crown and all, 


Wheretore's this noiſe ? [ Exit: IRas. A noiſe within, | 
| 0 
Enter one cf the Guard, 
Guard, Here is a rural fellow, 
That will not be deny'd your highneſs' preſence; 
He brings you hgs, | 
Cle. 


3 The parts of women were ated on the ſtage by boys. HANMER. 

+ Why ſhould Cleopatra call Cas deſigns abſurd 7 She could not think 
ais intent of carrying her in triumph, ſuch, with regard to his own glory 3 
and her finding aa expedient to diſappoint him, could not bring it under 
that predicament, I much rather think the poet wrote, 

Their meſt aflar'd intent. 1 
i, e. the purpoſes, which they make themſelves moſt ſure of accompliſhing. 
; THEOBALDs ; 

I have preſerved the old reading. The deſign certainly appeared abu: 4 5 
enough to Cleopatra, both as ſhe thought it unreaſonable in itſelf, and as 
the knew it would fail, Joxx$0Ns. | 

From hence it appears that Sirrah, an appellation generally addreſſed 
do males, was equally applicable to females. STEEVENT» 
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Cleo. Let him come in. How poor an inftrument 


[ Exit Guard. 
Miy do a noble deed! he brings me liberty. 


My reſolution's plac'd, and I have nothin 
Of woman in me: Now from head to foot 


I am marble- conſtant: now the fleeting moon 
No planet is of mine.“ 


Re-enter Guard, with a Clown bringing a baſket, 


Guard, This 1s the man, 
Cleo, Avoid, and leave him. [ Exit Guard, 


Haſt thou the pretty worm of Nilus 7 there, 
That kills and pains not? 


Clown, Truly J have him: but I woald not be the party 
that ſhould deſire you to touch him, for his biting is immor- 
tal; thoſe, that do die of it, do ſeldom or never recover, 

Clio. Rewmember'ſt thou any that have died on't ? 


Cl;avn, Veiy many, men and women too. I heard of one 


of them no longer than yellerday ; a very honeſt woman, but 


ſomething 


® Alluding to the /Egyptian devotion paid to the moon under the name 
of Iſis, WARBURTON, 


I really believe that our poet was not at all acquainted with the devotion 
that the /Egyptians paid to this planet under the name of Iſis; but that 
Cl: opatra h-ving ſaid, 1 hawe nothing of woman in me, added, by way of am- 
plification, that ſhe had not even the changes of diſpr ſition pecuhar te ber ſex, and 
which ſometimes ha pen as frequently as thoſe of the morn 3 or that ſhe was not, 
like the fea, governed by the moon. Why thould the ſay on this occaſion 
that ſhe no longer made uſe of the formsof worthip peculiar to her country ? 

Fleeting is inconſtant. STEEVENS. 

Our author will himſclf furniſh us with a commodious interpretation of 
this paſſage. lam now ee Whole as the marble, founded as the rock,” 
and no longer changeable and ſtuctuating between different purpoſes, Ike 
the flreting and inconſſant moon, 

« That monthly changes in her circled orb.“ Marone. 
erm is the Teutonick word for ſerpent; we have the 6:ind-wworm 
and flo2v-qvorm ſtill in our language, and the Norwegians call an enormous 
mon. ter, ſeen ſometimes in the northern ocean, the ſea-worm. NON SON. 

In the Northern counties, the word erm is {till given to the ſerpent 
ſzesies in general, I have ſeen a Northumberland ballad, entituled, 7 be 
aidly Worm of Spindleſton Heugtes, i. e. The loathſome or foul ſerpent of 
Spindle ton Craggsz certain rocks fo called, near Bamburgh Caſtle, | 

Shakſpeare uſes 7o:rm again in the ſame ſenſe. See the Second part of 
King Henry Vi: 


„% The mortal cer might make the ſleep eternal.“ PRC Y. 
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ſomething given to lie; as a woman ſhould not do, but in the 
way of honeſty: how ſhe died of the biting of it, what pain 
ſhe felt, Truly, ſhe makes a very good report o' the worm: 
But he that will believe all that they ſay, ſhall never be ſaved by 
half that they do :5 But this is moſt fallible, the worm's an 
odd worm. 

Clio. Get thee hence; farewell. 

Cl:wwn. I wiſh you all joy of the worm. 

Cleo. Farewell. [Clown ee deaun the baſket, 

Clwwn. You muſt think this, look you, that the worm will 
do his kind.9 

Cleo. Ay, ay; farewell. 

Claaun. Look you, the worm is not to be truſted, but in 
the keeping of wiſe people; for, indeed, there is no goodneſs 
in the worm. 

Clio. Take thou no care; it ſhall be heeded. 

Cloaun. Very good: give it nothing, I pray you, for it is 
not worth the feeding. | 

Cleo. Will it eat me? 

Cloaun. You mult not think I am fo ſimple, but I know 
the devil himſelf will not eat a woman: 1 know, that a woman 
is a diſh for the gods, if the devil dreſs her not. But, truly, 
theſe ſame whoreſon devils do the gods great harm in their 
women; for in every ten that they make, the devils mar tive, 

Cleo, Well, get thee gone; farewell, 

Clown, Yes, forſooth; I with you joy of the worm, 

| Exit. 
Re-enter IR As, with a robe, crown, &c. 


Cleo. Give me my robe, put on my crown ; I have 
Immortal longings in me: Now no more 
The juice of Egypt's grape ſhall moiſt this lip :— 
Yare, yare,* good Iras; quick. - Methinks, I hear 
Antony call; I ſee him rouſe himſelt | 
To 
S Shakſpeare's clowns are always jokers, and deal in fly ſatire. It is 
plain this muſt be read che contrary way, and all and baff change places. 
WARBURTONs 
Probably Shakſpeare defigned- that confuſion which the critick would 
EGſentangle. STEEVENS, | | 
9 The ſerpent will act according to his nature. Joux$0Ne 
* 1. e. make haſte, be nimble, be ready, STEEVENS. .< 
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To praiſe my noble act; I hear him mock 

The luck of Cæſar, which the gods: give men 

To excuſe their after wrath: Huſband, I come: 

Now to. that name my courage prove my title! 

J am fire, and air; my other elements 

J give to baſer life, So, have you done? 

Come then, and take the lat warmth of my lips. 

Farewell, kind Charmian ;—Iras, long farewell. 
[ Kiffes them. IR As falls and dies. 

Have I the aſpick in my lips ?3 Doſt fall?“ | 

It thou and nature can ſo gently part, 

he ſtroke of death is as a lover's pinch, 

Which hurts and is deſir'd. Doſt thou lie ſtill ? 

If thus thou vaniſheit,.thou tell'ſt the world 

It is not worth leave-taking, 

Char, Diſſolve, thick cloud, and rain; that I may ſay, 
The gods themſelves do weep ! 
Cleo. | This proves me baſe ; 
Tf ſhe firſt meet the curled Antony, 
He'll make demand of her;“ and ſpend that K iſs, 


Which is my heaven to have. Come, mortal wretch, 


[79 the aſp, which ſhe applies ta her breaf 
With thy ſharp teeth this knot intrinſicate 
Ot lite at once untie: poor venomous fool, 
Be angry, and deſpatch, O, could'ſt thou ſpeak ! 
That I might hear thee call great Cæſar, aſs 


Unpolicied !® 
Char, O eaſtern ſtar ! 
Clc2, g Peace, peace! 


Doſt thou not ſee my baby at my breatt, 
That ſucks the nurſe aflcep ? 


Char. 


3 Are my lips poiſon'd by the aſpick, that my kiſs has deſtroyed thee ? 

MaAaLoNE. 

* Iras muſt be ſuppoſed to have applied an aſp to her arm while her 

miſtreſs was ſettling her dreſs, or I know not why the ſhould fall fo ſgon. 

STFEVENS, 

5 He will enquire of her concerning me, and kiſs her for giving him 

intelligence. 123 

0 i. e. an als without more policy than to leave the means of death within 
my reach, and thereby deprive his triumph of its nobleſt decoration. 

| STEXEVENS» 
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Char. O, break! O, break! 
; Cleo. As ſweet as balm, as ſoft as air, as gentle, — 
O Antony l—Nay, I will take thee too: 
[ dpplying another aſh ta her orn. 
What ſhould I ſtay — [ Falls ou a bed A and its, 
Char, In this wild world ?—S0o, fare thee well. 
Now boalt thee, death! in thy poſſeſſion lies 
A laſs unparallel'd, - Downy wincows cloſe 7 
And golden Fhœbus never be beheld 
Of eyes again ſo royal! Your crown's awry * 
I'll mend it, and then play.“ 
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Enter the Cuard 3 ruſhing itt, 
1. Guard, Where 1s the queen ? 


S Speak ſoftly, wake her not. 
1. Guard, Cæſar hath ſent 
Chas: Too flow a meſſenger, 


[ .2pplies the aſp, 
O, come; apace, deſpatch : I partly feel thee. 
1. Guard, Approach, ho! AlFs not well: Cæſar's beguil'd, 
2. Guard. There's Dolabella fent from Cæſar; — call him. 
1. Guard, What work is here ?=Charmian, is this well 
done ? 
Char, It is well done, and fitting for a princeſs 
Deſcended of ſo many royal Kings. 
Ah, ſoldier! [ Dies, 


Euter Dol ABELL 3, 


Dl. How goes it here ? 

2. Guard, All dead, 

Dol. Cæſar, thy thoughts 
Touch their effects in this: Thyſelf art coming 
Jo ſce pertorm'd the dreaded act, which thou 

So 

Charmian, in ſaying this, muſt be conceived to cloſe Cleopatra's eycsz 
one of the firſt ceremonies performed toward a dead body, Ri1wvs0N, 
This is well amended by the editors. The old editions had, 

Tour eretn s away. Jon x$0N% . 

9 i. e. play her part in this tragick ſcene by deſtroying herſelf; or ſhe 
may mean, that having performed her laſt office for her miſtreſs, the will 
accept the permiſſion given her in p. 251, to play till doomſday.” 

STEEVENSs 
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So ſought'ſt to hinder, | 
Within, A way there, way for Cæſar ! 


Enter C SAR, and Attendants, 


. Dol. O, fir, you are too ſure an augurer 
That you did fear, is done. 

C2/. Bravft at the laſt ; 
She levell'd at our purpoſes, and, being royal, 
"Took her own way. — The manner of their deaths ? 
Ido not ſee them bleed. | E- 

Dal. Who was laſt with them? Sc 

1. Guard. A ſimple countryman, that brought her figs ; | 
This was his baſket, | 


Ce. Poiſon'd then. 
1. Guard, O Cæſar, 
This Charmian liv'd but now; ſhe ſtood, and ſpake: 


J found her trimming up the diadem 
On her dead miſtreſs ; tremblingly ſhe ſtood, 
And on the ſudden dropp'd. | | 
Ca). O noble weakneſs !== | 
If they had ſwallow'd poiſon, 'twould appear | 
By external ſwelling : but ſhe looks like fleep, 
As ſhe would catch another Antony 
In her ſtrong toil of grace, 
Dol. Here, on her breaft, 
There is a vent of blood, and ſomething blown :* 
The like is on her arm, | 
1. Guard. This is an aſpick's trail: and theſe fig-leaves 
Have ſlime upon them, ſuch as the aſpiek leaves 
Upon the caves of Nile, 
Cx), Moſt probable, 
That ſo ſhedied ; for her phyſic ian tells me, 
She hath purſu'd conelufions infinite3 
Of eaſy ways to die. Take up her bed; 
And bear her women from the monument ;— 


She ſhall be buried by her Antony ; 


SE noe ke td. oa. 


No 
2. The fleſh is ſomewhat puffed or fewoln. Jon xsOox. 


3 To furſue concluſions, is to try experiments. STEEVENS» 
+ Such was the death brought on by the afpick's veuom. STEZYANE, 
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No grave upon the earth ſhall clip“ in it 

A pair ſo famous, High events as theſe 

Strike thoſe that make them; and their {tory is 

No leſs in pity, than his glory,® which 

Brought them to be lamented, Our army ſhall, 

In ſolemn ſhow, attend this funeral; 

And then to Rome. - Come, Dolabclla, fee 

High order in this great ſolemnity. [ Exeunt,) 


S i. e. enfold. STEEVENS. 

5 {. ©, che narrative of ſuch events demands not leſs compaſſion for the 
ſafferers, than glory on the part of him who brought on their ſufferings. 

STEELVENS, 

7 This play keeps curiofity always buſy, and the paſſions always inter- 
eſted. The continual hurry of the action, the variety of incidents, and 
the quick ſucceſſion of one perſonage to another, cal the mind forward 
without intermiſſion from the frit act to the laſt. But the power of 
delighting is derived principally from the frequent changes of the ſcene 
for, except the feminine arts, ſome of which are too low, which diſtinguiſn 
Cleopatra, no character is very ſtrongly diſcriminated. Upton, who did 
not eaſily miſs what he de ſired to find, has diſcovered that the language of 
Antony is, with great ſkill and learning, made pompous and ſuperb, 
according to bis real practice. But I think his dition nut diſtinguiſhable 
from that of others; the moſt tumid ſpeech in the play is that which. 
Ceſar makes to Octavia. 

The events, of which the principal are deſcribed according to hiſtory, are 
produced without any art of connexion or care of diſpoſition. Joi N80Ns 
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„ CYMBEL!NE,] Mr. Pope ſuppoſed the ſtory of this play to 
have been borrowed from a novel of Boccace; but he was miſtaken, as an 
imitation of it is found in an old ſtory- book entitled Weſftzvard for Smelti. 
This imitation differs in as many particulars from the Italian noveliit, as 
from Shakſpeare, though they concur in ſome material parts of the fable. 
It was publiſhed in a quarto pamphlet 1603. This is the only copy of it 
which I have hitherto ſeen, 

There is a late entry of it in the books of the Stationers' Company, 
Jan. 1619, where it is ſaid to have been written by Kitt of King ſton, 

STEEVENS. 

The tale in Weſtward for Smelts, which 1 publiſhed ſome years ago, I 
all ſubjoin to this play. The only part of the fable, however, which can 
be pronounced with certainty to be drawn from thence, is, Imogen's wane 
dering about after Pifanio has left her in the foreſt; her being almoſt 
{amithed; and being taken, at a ſubſequent period, into the ſervice of the 
Roman General as a page. The general ſcheme of Cymbeline is, in my 
opinion, formed on Boccace's novel (Day 2, Nov. 9.) and Shak ſpeare 
has taken a circumſtance trom it, that is not mentioned in the other tale, 
It appcars from the preface to the old tranſlation of the Decamerone, printed 
in 1620, that many of the novels had before received an Engliſh dreſs, 
and had been printed ſeparately ; „ know, moſt worthy lord, (ſays the 
priaterin his Epiſtle Dedicatory,) that many of them [the novels of Boca 
cace] have lorg ſince been pub ſbed befere, as ſtolen from the original author, 
and yet not beautified with his ſweet ſtyle and elocution of phraſe, neither 
{zvouring of his ſingular moral! applications.“ 

Cymbeline, I imagine, was written in the year 1605, See An Attempt to 
a/certain the Order of Sha\jpeare's Plays, The king, from whom the play 
takes its title, began his re!gn, according to Holinſned, in the 19th year of 
the reign of Auguſtus Cœ far; and the play commences in or about the 
twenty-fourth year of Cymbeline's reign, which was the forty-ſecond 
year of the reign of Auguſtus, and the 16th of the Chriſtian æra: not- 
withſtanding which, Shakſpeare has peopled Rome with modern Italians 3 
Philario, Jachimo, &c, Cymbeline is faid to have reigned thirty-five 
years, leaving at his death two ſons, Guiderius and Arviragus. MALONEg 


PrRsOoNS REPRESENTED. 


Cymbeline, Xing of Britain. 

Cloten, /n to the Queen by a former huſband. 

Leonatus Poſthumus, à gentlemæan, huſband to Imogen. 
Belarius, a bani/bed lord, diſguiſed under the name of Morgan, 
Guiderius, diſguiſed und:r the names of Polydore and 
Arviragus, Cadwal, /zppoſed ſons to Belarius, 
Philario, friend io Polthumus, \ Ital; 
Jachimo, friend to Philario, 7 I 
A French Gentleman, friend 10 Philario. 
Caius Lucius, General of the Roman forces, 
A Roman Captain, Two Britiſh Captains, 
Piſanio, ſervant 10 Poſthumus. 

Cornelius, a Phy/ician, 

Taboo Gentlemen, 


Taws Gatlers. 


Queen, wife to Cymbeline, 
Imogen, daughter to Cymbeline by a former queer, 
Helen, woman te Imogen. 


Lords, Ladies, Roman Senators, Tribunes, Apparitions, a Soth 
ſayer, a Dutch Gentleman, a Spaniſh Gentleman, Muſicians, 
Officers, Captains, Soldiers, Myſengers, and aber Attendant: 


SCENE, ſometimes in Britain; ſometimes in Italy. 


ACT I. SCENE I. 
Britain. The Garden behind Cymbeline's Palace, 


Enter tauo Gentlemen. 


1. Cent. You do not meet a man, but frowns: our 
bloods 


No more obey the heavens, than our courtiers ; 
Still ſeem, as does the king's.* 


2. Gent, 


2 The thought is this: we are not new (as we were wont) influenced 
by the weather, but by the king's looks. Wers more abey the beawens 
[the ſky] rhan our courtiers obey the heavens [ God]. By which it ap- 
pears that the reading—our bloods, is wrong. tor though the Se may 
be affected with the weather, yet that atteCtion is diſcovered not by 
change of calaur, but by change of countenance, And it is the outward not 
the inzward change that is here ta ked of, as appears from the word ſecms 
We ſhould read therefore: 


— aur brows 
No more obey the bia vent, &. 
which is evident from the precedent words 2 
You do not meet à man but frowns. 
And from the following ; 
4 — But not a courtier, 
« Altho' they wear their faces to the bent 
« Of the king's lack, but hath a heart that is 
6 Glad at the thing they ſcore! at. 
The Oxford editor improves upon this emendation, and reads: 
— cons a OF looles 
No more 06:y the heart, ev'n then our courtiers, 
But by venturing too far, at a ſecond emendation, he has ſtript it of all 
thought and ſentiment. WAR BURTON. 

This paſſage is ſo difficult, that commentators may differ concerning it 
without animoſity or ſhame. Of the two emendations propoſed, Sir 
Thomas Hanmer's is the more licentious; but he makes the ſenſe clear, 
and leaves the reader an eaſy paſſage. Dr. Warburton has corrected 
with more caution, but leſs improvement: his reaſoning upon his own 
tcading is ſo obſcure and perplexcd, that I ſuſpect ſome injury of © 4 

| preſs. 
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2. Gent. But what's the matter? 
1. Gent. His daughter, and the heir of his kingdom, 
whom 


He purpos'd to his wife's ſole ſon, (a widow, 
That late he married) hath referr'd herſelf 
Unto a poor, but worthy, gentleman : She's wedded ; 
Her huſband baniſh'd ; ſhe impriſon'd ; all 
Is outward ſorrow ; though, 1 think, the king 
Be touch'd at very heart, | 

2. Gent. None bat the king ? 

1. Cent. He, that hath loſt her, too: ſo is the queen, 
That moſt deſir'd the match: But not a courtier, 
Although they wear their faces to the bent 


Ot 


preſs. II am now to tell my opinion, which is, that the lines ſtand az 
they were originally written, and that a paraphraſe, ſuch as the licentio:s 
and abrupt expreflions of our author too frequently require, will make 
emendation unneceſſary. We dy not meet a man but frowns ; our bloods 
our countenances, which, in popular ſpeech, are ſaid to be regulated by the 
temper of the blood, — no more obey the laws of heaven, which direct u; 
to appear what we really are, —than our courtiers 2 —that is, than the bloods 
of our courtiers 3 but our bloods, like theirs, till ſcem, as doth the king's. 
Joux$0%» 
In The Yorifpire Tragedy, 1608, which has been attributed to Sha. 
ſpeare, 5!cad appears to be uſed for inclination : 
« For 'tis our ee to love what we are forbidden.“ 
STEEVENS, 


I would propoſe to make this paſſage clear by a very flight alteration, 
only leaving out the laſt letter ; 


You do not meet a man but frorons : our bloods 

No more obey the beawens, than our courtiers 

Still ſeem, as does the king. | 
That is, Still la as the king dees; or, as he expreſſes it alittle different!y 
afterwards ; ; : 

44 — wear their faces to the bent 

4 Of the king's look.” TYR WITT. oy 


The only error that I can find in this paſſage is, the mark of the gen- 
tive caſe annexed to the word courtiers, which appears to be a modern in no- 
vation, and ought to be corrected. The meaning of it is this:“ Our 
diſpoſitions no more obey the heavens than our courtiers do; they 1! 
ſeem as the king's does. The obſcurity ariſcs from the omiſſion of the 
pronoun they, by a common poetical licence, M. Masox. 

Bloed is ſo frequently uſed by Shakſpeare for naνẽ/, diſprſition, that 
therg can be no doubt concerning the meaning here. MaLtoxe. 


Ms 


C VYMB ELIN E. 26; 
Of the king's looks, hath a heart that is not 
Glad at the thing they ſcowl at, 
2. Gent. And why ſo? 
1. Gent, He that hath miſs'd the princeſs, is a thing 
Too bad for. bad report : and he that hath her, 
(1 mean, that married her,—alack, good man !— 
And therefore baniſh'd,) is a creature fuch 
As, to ſeek through the regions of the earth 
For one his like, there would be ſomething failing 
In him that ſhould compare, I do not think, 
So fair an outward, and ſuch ſtuff within, 
Endows a man but he, 
2. Gent, You ſpeak him far.: 
1. Gent, J do extend him, fir, within himſelf ;3 
Cruſh him together, rather than unfold 
His meaſure July, 
2. Gent, What's his name, and birth ? 
1. Gent, I cannot delve him to the root: His father 
Was call'd Sicilius, who did join his honour, 
Againſt the Romans, with Caſſibelan; 
But had his titles by Tenantius, whom 
He ferv'd with glory and admir'd ſucceſs ; 
So gain'd the ſur-addition, Leonatus : 
And had, beſides this gentleman in queſtion, 
Two other ſons ; who, in the wars o'the time, 
Died with their ſwords in hand; for which, their father 
(Then old and fond of iſſue,) took ſuch ſorrow, 
That he quit being; and his gentle lady, 
Big of this gentleman, our theme, deceas'd 


page - py - * 
* 
" _ 


| Ag 
* i. e. you praiſe him extenſively, STEEVENS. 


You are laviſh in your encomiums on him; your elogium has a wide 
compaſs. MaALoNnE. 


os 
_ 1, * 
—— — — wn | oe! — vp | 
r 1 . r 4 "us Oh — — 


3 lextend him within himſelf : my praiſe, however extenſive, is within 
his merit. Jon R SON. 


. 


— ' — 
ag 7 — 9 


My elogium, however extended it may ſeem, is ſhort of his real 
excellence; it is rather abbreviated than expanded. We have again 
the ſame expreſſion in a ſubſe quent ſcene: *The approbation of thoſe 
that weep this lame ntable divorce, are wonderfully to extend him.“ Again, 


in The Winter's Tale: ( The report of her is extended more than can be 
thought.” MArON R. 


Vol. VII. N 
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As he was born, The king, he takes the babe . 
To his protection; calls him Poſthumus ; 

Breeds him, and makes him of his bed- chamber: 

Puts to bim all the learnings that his time 

Could make him the receiver of; which he took, 

As we do air, faſt as twas miniſter'd; and 

In his ſpring became a harveſt : Liv'd in court, 

(Which rare it is to do,) moſt prais'd, moſt lov'd ;4 


A ſample to the youngeſt ; to the more mature, 27 1 


A glaſs that feated them ;5 and to the graver, 
A child that guided dotards : to his miſtreſs, | 
For whom he now 1s baniſh'd, —her own price 
Proclaims how ſhe eſteem'd him and his virtue 
By her election may be truly read, 
What kind of man he 1s, 
2. Gent, I honour him 
Even out of your report. But, pray you, tell me, 
Is ſhe ſole child to the king ? 
1. Gent. His only child. 
He had two ſons, (if this be worth your hearing, 
Mark it,) the eldeſt of them at three years old; 
I' the ſwathing clothes the other, from their nurſery 
Were ſtolen; and to this hour, no gueſs in knowledge 
Which way they went, 
2, Gent, How long is this ago ? 
1. Gent, Some twenty years. 
2. Gent, That a king's children ſhould be ſo convey'd! 
So ſlackly guarded ! And the ſearch fo ſlow, 


That could not trace them! 


1. Gent, Howſoe'er tis ſtrange, 
Or that the negligence may well be laugh'd at, 
Yet is it true, ſir. 


2. Gent, I do well believe you, 
1. Gent, We muſt forbear ; Here comes the gentleman, 
The queen, and princeſs, [ Exeunts 


4 This encomium is high and artful, To be at once in any great degree 
loved and praiſed, is truly rare. JoinsoNn. 
S A glaſs that formed them; a model, by the contemplation and in- 
ſpe ction of which they formed their manners. Jon RSO. 
SCENE 


. 
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SCENE II. 
The ſame, | 
Enter the Queen, PosTH um vs, and MOON. 
Queen. No, be aſſur' d, you ſhall not find me, daughtet, 


After the ſlander of moſt ſtep-· mothers, 
Exil. ey' d unto you: you are my priſoner, dut 


Your gaoler ſhall deliver you the keys 


That lock up your reſtraint. For you, Poſthumes, 


go ſoon as I can win the offended king, 


I will be known your advocate ; marry, yet 


The fire of rage is in him; and 'twere good, 


Vou lean'd unto his ſentence, with what patience 


Your wiſdom may inform you, 


TR” ---- | Pleaſe your highneſs, 
I will from hence to-day, 
Qucen. Vou know the peril ;— 


T'll fetch a turn about the garden, pitying 


i The pangs of barr'd affections; though the king 


Heth charg'd you ſhould not {peak together. [> Queen; 


mo, 

Diſſembling courteſy ! How fine this tyrant 

Can tickle where ſhe wounds My deareſt huſband, 

I ſomething fear my father's wrath ; but nothing, f 
(Always referv'd my holy duty,)® what 

His rage can do on me: You muſt be gone; 

And 1 ſhall here abide the hourly ſhot 

Of angry eyes; not comforted to live, 

But that there is this jewel in the world, 


That I may fee again. 
Poſt. My quorn! my miſtreſs? 
O, lady, weep no more; leſt I give cauſe 


To be ſuſpected of more tenderneſs 
Than doth become a man! I will remain 
The loyal'ſt huſband that did e er plight troth. 


My 
® 1 fay I do not fear my father, fo far as l may Cay it without breath of 


N 2 


duty. Jonuxnon, 


— a — 4 ö 
* * _ * : 


Such parting were too petty. Look here, love; 


1 CVYVMBE LINE. 


My reſidence in Rome, at one Philario's; * "4 


Who to my father was a friend, to me 

Known but by letter: thither write, my queen, 
And with mine eyes I'll drink the words you ſend, 
Though ink be mide of gall.“ 


Re-enter Queen, 


Queen. ; Be brief, I pray you: 
Tf the king come, I ſhall incur I know not 


How much of his diſpleaſure :— Yet I'll move him [Aid 


To walk this way: I never do him wrong, 
But he does buy mv injuries, to be friends ; 


Pays dear for my offences, Exit. : 


Poſt. Should we be taking leave 
As long a term as yet we have to live, 


The loathneſs to depart would grow: Adieu! 
Imo. Nay, ſtay a little: 
Were you but riding forth to air yourſelf, 


This diamond was my mother's: take it, heart; 
But keep it till you woo another wiſe, 

When Imogen is dead, 

. How! how! another ?— 
You gentle gods, give me but this I have, 

And ſearꝰ up my embracements from a next 

With bonds of death! - Remain, remain thou here 


[ Putting on the ring. 


While 


7 Shakſpeare, even in this poor conceit, has confounded the vegetable 
galls uſed in ink, with the animal ga//, ſuppoſed to be bitter. 
| Jonxsox. 
The poet might mean either the vegetable or the animal galls with 
equal propriety, as the wegetable gall is bitter; and I have ſeen an ancient 
receipt for making ink, beginning, Take of the black juice of the gall 
of oxen two ounces,” &c. STEEVENS. 


s Shakſpeare may poetically call the cere-clorbs in which the dead are 
wrapp'd, the bonds of death. If fo, we ſhould read cere inſtead of ſear ; 


« Why thy canoniz'd bones hearſed in death, 
« Have burſt their cerements 2”? 


To 
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75 "While ſenſe can keep it on !9 And ſweeteſt, faireſt, 

. As 1 my poor ſelt did exchauge for vou, 

To your ſo infinite loſs; fo, in our trifes 

Jail win of you: For my ſake, wear this; 

It is a manacle * of love; I'll place ic 


Upon this faireſt priſoner, [ Putling a bracelet on her arm, 
== mo. O, the gods ! 
When ſhall we fee again? 


5 Eater CMI LINE, a Lords, 
Po. Alack, the king! ; 
5 On. Thou baſeſt thing, avoid [ hence, [rom my fight ! 


Exit, 1 after this command, thou fraught the court 


rin 


/hile 


table 


SONs 
with 
cient 


e gall 


d are 
ra 


To 


uh thy unworthineſs, thou diett ; Away! 
Thou art poiſon to my blood. 


«4 
S 
WE 7 


Pei. 


To ſear up, is properly to cliſe n by burning z but in this paſſage the poet 


. 0 may have dropp'd that idea, and uſed the ward ſimply for io cle up. 


£7 STEEVENS. 


May not ſear up, here mean ſolder up, and the reference be to a lead 
offin ? Perhaps cerements in Hamlet's addreſs to the Ghoſt, was uſed for 
Ffearrents in the fame ſenſe, HZ NLE. 

l believe nothing more than cloſe xp was intended. In the ſpelling of 
the laſt age, however, no diſtin@tion was made between cere- cloth and ſcare 
me/cth, Cole in his Latin dictionary, 1679, explains the word cerot by fears 
cloth. Shakſpeare therefore certainly might have had that practices in 

His thoughts, Maroxe. | 

9 This expreſſion, I ſuppoſe, means, wwhile ſenſe can maintain its opera- 
tant; while ſenſe continues to have its uſual porver. STEEVENS. 

Ihe poet [if ;t refers to the ring} ought to have written—can keep 

ee on, 23 Mr. Pope and the three ſubſequent editors read. But Shake 

ſpeare has many fimilar inaccuraciess MALONE. 

As none of our author's productions were reviſed by himſelf as they 


rg from the theatre through the preſs; and as Julius Cæſar and m- 


e/ine are among the plays which originally appeared in the blundering firſt 
he z it is hardly fair to charge thoſe irregularities on the poet, of which 
* publiſhers alone might have been guilty. I muſt therefore take leave 
Fo ſet down the preſent, and many ſimilar offences againſt the eftabliſheg 
vuſes of language, under the article of Hemingiſms and Condeliſms; and, 
, ſuch, in my opinion, they ought, without ceremony, to be cotrected. 
| STEEVENS, 


A manacle properly means what we now call a Land cuff. 
; STEEVENS. 
N 3 
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Poſt. The gods protect youl 
And bleſs the good remainders of the court! 

I am gone. [ Exitz 

Imo. here cannot be a pinch in death i 
More ſharp than this is. ; 

„. O difloyal thing, : 
That ſhould'| repair my youth ;3 thou heapeſt 
A year's age on me!“ 

Lino. I beſeech you, ſir, 
Harm not yourſelf with your vexation ; I | 
Am ſenſeleſs of your wrath; a touch more rare at 
Subdues all pangs, all fears: W-. 

Cym. Paſt grace ? obedience? , 

Ino. Paſt hope, and in defpais; that way, paſt grace, 

Om. | hat might'ſt have had the ſole ſon of my queen} 

Eo. O bleſs d, that I might not! I choſe an eagle, 

And did avoid a puttock.® 


Cy ms, 


3 i. e. renovate my youth; make me young again. MaArONE. 
thou beapeſt 

A year's age on me!] The obvious ſenſe of this paſſage, on which 
ſeveral experiments have been made, is in ſome degree countenanced by 
what follows in another ſcene: 

« And cvery day that comes, comes to decay 

« A day's work in him.“ 
Dr. Warburton would read “A yare (i. e. a ſpeedy) age; Sir T. Han- 
mer would reſtore the metre by a ſupplemental epithet ; 

. bea beapeſt many 

A years uge, &c. 
and Dr, Johnſon would give us: 

Years, ages, on me / 

I prefer the additional word introduced by Sir Thomas Hanraer, to al! 
the other attempts at emenda ion. May a year's ag, is an idea of 
ſome weight; but if Cymbeline meant to ſay that his daughter's conduct 
made him preciſely one year older, his conceit is unworthy both of himl.!t 
and Shakſpeate. I would read with Sir Thomas Haumer. 

STEEVENS, 

A touch wore rare, may mean a nebler taſſiin, Jon xsOox. 

A touch more rare is anduubtedly a more exquiſite feeling; a ſuperior 
ſenjation. STEEVENS. 

© A kites JonNSow. 

A prtteck is a mean degenerate ſpecies of hawk, too warthlef to deterve 
trainiug. OTELVENS. 
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cyn. Thou took'ſt a beggar ; would'ſt have made my 


throne 
A ſeat for baſeneſs. 
Imo.. No; I rather added. 
A luitre to it. 
On. O thou vile one! 
Iino. vir, 
It is your fault that I have lov'd Poſthumus: 
You bred him as my play-fellow; and he is 
A man, worth any woman ; overbuys me 
Almoſt the ſum he pays.“ 
Cn. | What!—art thou mad? 
[mo. Almoſt, fir; Heaven reſtore me !—' Would I were 
A neatherd's daughter! and my Leonatus 
Our neighbour. ſhepherd's fon! 


Re-enter Queen, 


In. Thou fooliſh thing. 
They were again together: you have done [T9 the Queen; 
Not after our command, Away with her, 

And pen her up. 

Queen. Beſeech your patience: — Peace, 
Dear lady daughter, peace; — Sweet ſovereign, 

Leave us to ourſelves; and make yourſelf ſome comfort 
Out of your. beſt advice,3 
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Cym. Nay, let her languiſh 
A drop of blood a day; and, being aged, 
Die of this folly ! [ Exits 


Enter Pis Ax 10. 
Oneen, Fie !--you muſt give way: 
Here is your ſervant, —How now, fir ? What news? 
Pi. My lord your fon drew on my maſter, . 


Queen. 


* So ſmall is my value, and fo great is his, that in the purchaſe he has 
made (fur which he paid himſelf,) for much the greater part, and nearly 


the whole, of what he has given, he has nothing in return, The molt 


minute portion of his worth would be too high a price for the wife he has 


aoquired, Marone. 
i. e. conſideration, reflection. STEzveEns, 
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272 CYMBELIN®. 
Qucen. f 


No harm, I truſt, is done? 

Pi. There might have been, 
But that my maſter rather play'd than 83 
And had no help of anger; they were parted 
By gentleinen at hand, 

uee n. Jam very glad on't. 

Imo. Vour ſon's my father's friend; he takes his part. 
To draw upon an exile - brave fir !— | 
I would they were in Africk both together; 

Myſelf by with a needle, that I might prick 
The goer back, — Why came you from your maſter ? 

Pi/. On his command: He would not ſuffer me 
To bring him to the haven: left theſe notes 
Of what commands I ſhould be ſubject to, 

When it pleas'd you to employ me. 

Queen. This hath been 
Your faithful ſervant; I dare lay mine honour, 

He will remain fo. | 


Pif. I humbly thank your highneſs. 
Queen. Pray, walk a while. 


Ha! 


Imo. About ſome half hour hence, E : 


] pray you, ſpeak with me: you ſhall, at leaſt, 
Go ice my lord abroad: for this time, leave me, [| Exeant, 


SCENE III. 
A publick Place. 


uber Cr.oTEN, and two Lords. 


7. Lord. Sir, I would adviſe you to ſhift a ſhirt; the violence 
of action hath made you reek as a ſacrifice; Where air comes 
out, air comes in: there's none abroad ſo wholeſome as that 

ou vent. 
Clo. If my ſhirt were bloody, then to ſhift it Have TI hurt 
him r 
2. Lord, No, faith; not ſo much as his patience. [Ad. 
1. Lord, Hurt him? his body's a paſſable carcaſs, if he be 
not hurt: it is a thoroughfare for ſteel, if it be not wire, 8 
2. L. 
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2. Lord. His ſteel was in debt; it went the backſide the 
fown. | LAlide. 
Ch. The villain would not ſtand me. 
2. Lord, No; but he fled forward ill, toward your face, 
| LAſide. 
1. Lord. Stand you! You have land enough of your on: 
but he added to your having; gave you ſome ground, 
2. Lord, As many inches as you have oceans: Puppies! 
| [ Aide, 
Clo. I would, they had not come between us, 

2. Lord. So would I, till you had meaſured how long a fool 
you were upon the ground, Aſide. 
Clo. And that ſhe ſhould love this fellow, and refuſe me! 

2. Lord. If it be a lin to make a true election, ſhe is 
damn'd, [ Ajide. 

1. Lord, Sir, as I told you always, her heauty and her brain 
go not together: She's a good ſign, but I have ſeen ſmall 
rellection of ber wit. 

2. Lord, She ſhines not upon fools, leſt the reſlection ſhould 
kurt her. [Alide. 

Cla. Come, I'll to my chamber ; Would there had been 
ſome hurt done! 

2. Lord. T wiſh not ſo; unleſs it had been the fall of an 
als, which is no great hurt. Aide. 

Clo, You'll go with us? | 

1. Lord. I'll attend your lordſhip. 

C1. Nay, come, let's go together, | 

2. Lord, Well, my lord, [ Exeunts 


+ I believe the lord means to ſpeak a ſentence, „Sir, as I told you 
always, beauty and brain go not together,” JonnsoN. 
That is, are not equal, « ne vont pas de pair.” N. MAasoNe 
She has a fair outfide, a ſpecious appearance, but no wit. O guanta 
ſpec ies, cerebrum non habet] Phædrus. EDWaR DSG. 
] believe the poet meant nothing by /n, but fair aut ru d ſhow. 
Jonxscn. 
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274 CYMBELINE. 
SCENE IV. 


A Room in Cymbeline's Palaces 


Enter Iuoc EN and PiSANIO, 


Ino. T would thou grew'ſt unto the ſhores o'the haven, 
And queſtion'dft every fail : if he ſhould write, 
And I not have it, *twere a paper loſt 
As ofter'd mercy is.“ What was the laſt 
I hat he ſpake to thee ? 
Fit. "Twas, His queen, bis queen 
Ino. Then wav'd his handkerchief ? 
Pi/. And kiſs'd it, madam, 
Ino. Senſeleſs linen! happier therein than 1!— 
And that was all ? 
Pi. No, madam ;. for ſo long 
As he could make me with this eye or car? 
Diftinguifh him from others, he did keep 
The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief, 
Still waving, as the fits and ſtirs of his mind 
Could beſt expreſs how fow his foul ſail'd on, 
How ſwift his ſhip. 
Imo. Thou ſnhouldſt have made him 


As 


6 I believe the poet's meaning is, that the loſs cf that paper would prove 
2s fatal to her, as the lots of a parden to a condemn'd criminal, 
STEEVENT. 
7 [Old copy—bis eye, &c. ] But how could Poſthumus make himſelf? 
diainguiſhed by his ear to Piſanio? By his tongue he might to the other's 
ear, and this was certainly Shakſpeare's intention, We mutt therefore 
read; 
At be could make me cwith this eye, or ear, 
D linguiſh bim from ders, -— « 


The expreſion is NT,, as the Greeks term it: the party ſpeaking 
points to that part fpoken of WAAZVUIATO. 


Sir T. Hanmer alters it thus: 
— jo ln 
As be could mack me with bis eye, or L 
ting . eee 
The reaſon of Sir T. Hanmer's reading wasz that Piſanio defcribes no 
autre (e made to che car. JORKSONs 2 
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As little as a crow, or leſs, ere left 
To after-eye him. 

Pi. Madam, ſo I did. 

Ino. I would have broke mine eye-ſtrings ; crack'd them, 

but | 

To look upon him; till the diminution 
Of ſpace ® had pointed him as ſharp as my needle ; 
Nay, follow'd him, till he had melted trom 
The ſmallneſs of a gnat to air; and then 
Have turn'd mine eye, and wept. —But, good Piſanio, 
When ſhall we hear from hun ? 

Piſ. Be aſſur'd madam, 
With his next vantage.“ 

Ino. I did not — my leave of him, but had 
Moſt pretty things to ſay : ere I could tell him, 
How I would think on him, at certain hours, 
Such thoughts, and ſuch; or [ could make him ſwear 
The ſhes of Italy ſhould not betray 
Mine intereft, and his honour; or have charg'd him 
At the ſixth hour of morn, at noon, at midnight, 
To encounter me with orifons,* fur then 
I am in heaven for him ;3 or ere I could 
Give him that parting kiſs, which J had ſet 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father, 
And, like the tyrannous breathings of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from growing. 


Enter - 


s The diminution of ſpace, is the diminution of which ſpace is the cauſe, 
Trees are killed by a blaſt of lightning, that is, by 6/affing, not N, 
lightning, , Jon x SsON. 

9 Next rtunity. Joux so. 

2 i. e. meet me with reciprocal prayer. STEEVINS.: 

3 My. fol:citations aſcend to heaven an his behalf. Sr EEZV RNS. 

Dr. Warburton -pronounc-s as abſolutely as it he had been preſent at. 
their parting, that theſe two charming words Were aden Paſtbumus; but 
as Mr, Edwards has obferved, e fhe mut have under ſtood the language of 
love very Ettle, if ſhe could find no: tenderer expretiion of it, tnan the 
name by which every one called ker huibana” STEVENS. 

5 1. e. Our.buds of love, as our author has elſewhere exptefſ dit. Dr. 
Warburton, becauſe the buds of flowers are here aliaded to, very idly reads. 
Shakes all our buds from blowing. The buds af fozwers wadaubtedly 
ac. meant,  MALons, - | 

3:6 - A, 
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Enter a Lady, 
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Lady. 
Deſires your highneſs' company. 
1m, Thoſe things I bid you do, get them deſpatch'd.— 
Iwill attend the queen. 
F.. Madam, I ſhall. 


The queen, madam, 


[ Ex eunts 


SCENE V, 


Rome. An Apartment in Philario's Houſe, 


* 


Euter PRILARITO, Iacnimo, “ Frenchman, a Dutchman, 


and a Spaniard, 


Tach, Believe it, fir; I have ſeen him in Britain: he was 
then of a creſcent note; expected to prove ſo worthy, as fince 
he hath been allowed the name of: but I could then have 
look'd on him without the help of admiration ; though the 
catalogue of his endowments had been tabled by his ſide, 
and I to peruſe him by items. | 

Phi, You ſpeak of him when he was leſs furniſh'd, than 
now he is, with that which makes him“ both without and 
within, 

French, 


A bud, without any diſtin idea, whether of flower or fruit, is a natural 
ſepreſen tation of any thing incipient or immature z and the buds of flowers, 
if flowers are meant, grow to flowers, as the buds of fruits grow to fruits. 


OHNSONs 


Dr. Warburton's emendation may in ſome meaſure be confirmed by 
thoſe beautiful lines in The Tas Noelle Kinſmen, which I have no doubt 
were witten by Shak ſpeare. Emilia is ſpeaking of a roſe 5 

« It is the very emblem of a maid. | 

% For when the u wind courts her gently, 

16 How modeftly ſhe b'ows, and paints the fun 

« With her chaſte bluſhes - when the zerth comes near her 

% Rude and impatient, then like chaſtity, 

« She locks her beauties in her bud again, 

& Andleav+s him to bale briars.” FARMER. 

The name of Giacomo occurs in The Two Gentlewomen of Venice, à 
novel which immediately follows that of Rhomeo and Julietta in the ſecond 
tome of Painter's Palace of Pleaſure» MALONE. 

In the ſenſe in which we ſay, This will make or mar you. JOKN80N+ 
ales him, ia the text, means forms him. NM. Masox. 
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* French. T have ſeen him in France: we had very many 
there, could behold the ſun with as firm eyes as he. .- 

Iach. This matter of marrying his king's daughter, 
(wherein he muſt be weigh'd rather by her value, than his 
own,) words him, I doubt not, a great deal from the 
matter.“ ; 

French. And then his baniſhment t— 

lach. Ay, and the approbation of thoſe, that weep this 
lamentable divorce, under her colours,“ are wonderfully to 
extend him; be it but to fortify her judgement, which elſe 
an eaſy battery might lay flat, for taking a begoar without 
more quality. But how comes it, he is to ſojourn with you? 
How creeps acquaintance ? - 

Phi, His father and I were ſoldiers together; to whom 1 
have been often bound for no leſs than my lite: 


Enter PoSTHUMUS, 


Here comes the Briton : Let him be ſo entertained amongft 
you, as ſuits, with gentlemen of your knowing, tv a ſtranger 


of his quality.— I beſeech you all, be better known to this 


gentleman ; whom I commend to you, as a noble friend of 
mine: How worthy he is, I will leave to appear hereafter, 
rather than ſtory him in his own hearing, | 

French, Sir, we have known together in Orleans, 

Pe. Since when I have been debtor to you for courteſies, 
which I will be ever to pay, and yet pay ſtill. 

French, Sir, you o'er-rate my poor kindneſs: I was glad 
T did atone* my countryman and you; it had been pity, you 
ſhould have been put together with ſo mortal a purpoſe, as 
then each bore, upon importance3 of ſo flight and trivial a 
nature, 

Pot. By your pardon, fir, I was then a young traveller; 
rather ſhunn'd to go even with what I heard, than in my every 

| action 

3 Makes the deſcription of him very diſtant from he truth, Jounson, 

9 Under her banner; by her influence. JounsoN. 

* To atone fignities in this place to reconcile. STEEVENS. 

Importance is here as elfewhere in Slfakſpeare, importugity, inſtigation, 

_ 3 MALoNEZ. 
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action to be guided by others' experiences :4 but, upon my 


mended judgement, (if I offend not to fay it 1s mended,) my 
quarrel was not altogether light, | 

French, .' Faith, yes, to be put to the arbitrement of ſwords 
and by ſuch two, that would, by-all ltkehhood, have con- 
founded one the other, or have fallen both. 


Tach, Can we, with manners, ak what. was the differ. 
ence ? 

French, . Safely, I think: twas a contention in publick, 
which may, without contradiction,“ ſuffer the report, It was 
much like an argument that fell out laſt night, where each of 


us fell in praiſe of our country miſtreſſes: This gentleman at 


that time vouching, (and upon warrant of bloody aftirmation,) 


his to be more fair, virtuous, wife, chaſte, conſtant- qualified, 


and leſs attemptible, than any the rareſt of our ladies in 
France. 


lach, That lady is not now living; or this gentleman's 
opinion, by this, worn out, 

PR. She holds her virtue ſtill, and I my mind. 

lach. You muſt not ſo far prefer her fore ours of Italy. 


Pei. Being ſo far provoked as I was in France, I Would 


abate her nothing; though I profeſs my ſelf her adorer, not 
her friend,? 


Jach, 
4 This is expreſſed with a kind of fantaſtical rerplexity. He means, 


1 was then willing to take for my direction the experience of others, more 
than ſuch intelligence as I had gathered myſelf. Jon Nn. 

This paſſage cannot bear the meaning that Johnſon contends for. 
Poſthumus is dt ſcribing a preſumptuous young man, as he acknowledges 


himſelf to have been at that time; and means to ſay, that be rather fudied 


ti avoid cenduci ing bimſef by the of inions-of ather people, than to be guided 5y 
tbeir 9 take for dire & ton the experience of others, would be 
a proof of wiſdom, not of preſumption, M. Masox. 

5 To confound, in our author's time, ſignified to defirey.. MATLN E. 

© Which, undoubtedly, may be publickly told. Jou 80x. . 

7 Though 1 have not the common obligations of a lover to his miſtreſs, 
and regard her not with the fondneſs of a friend, but the reverence of an 
adorer. JoxnsoN. 


The ſenſe ſeems to require a tranſpoſition of thefe words, and that we 
ould read: 


Theugh I profe's myſelf . friend, not ber adorer 3 
| meaning 
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Jach. As fair, and as good, (a kind of hand-in-hand com- 


pariſon,) had been ſomething too fair, and too good, for any 
lady in Britany. If ſhe went before others | have ſeen, 28 
that diamond of yours outluitres many I have beheld, I could 
not but believe ſhe excell'd ma iy: but I have not ſeen the: moſt. 
precious diamond that is, nor you the lady. 

Pe. 


meaning thereby the praiſes he beſtowed on her aroſe from his knowledge 
of her virtues, not from a ſuperiticious reverenc2 only, It Poſthumus 
wiſhed to be believed, as he furcly did, the declaring that his praiſes 
proceeded from adoration, would leſſen the credit of them, and counteract 
his purpoſe, In confirmation of this conjecture, we frad that in the next 
page he accnowledges her to be his wife, —lachimo afterwards ſays ju the 
ſame ſenſe: 
« You are a friend, and therein the wiſer.” 

Which would alſo ſerve to confirm my amendment, if it were the right 
reading; but I do not think it is. M. Mason. | 

am not certain that the fore going paſlages have been completely under- 
Kood by either commentator, for want of acquaintance with the peculiar- 
ſeuſe in which the word friend may have been ermpluyee, 

A frund, in ancient coltoquial language, is occaſionally ſynonymous to 
2 paramour or inamarato of either ſex, in bh tas iavourabie and unfavour- 


able ſenſe of that word. « Save you friend Caſſio!“ ſays Bianca in 


Nibelly, and Lucio, in Mraſur: for Miaſure, informs Iſabella that her 
brother Claudio «+ hath got his friznd { Julletta] with caild.““ Friend, in 
ſhor t, is ons of thoſe C. fond % chriſiendams that blinting Cupid gofft;s,"* 
many of which are catalogued by Helen in Ali's sue has ends welt, and 


friend is one of the number; 


& A mother, and a miſtreſs, and a friend, 
a « A phecenix, captain, and an enemy. \ 
This word, though with jome degradation, is ſtill current among the 
hariotry of London, (who ke Macheath's doxies) as often as they have 
occaſion to talk about abſent ers, invariably call them their friends, In 
this ſenſe the word is alſo ufed by lago, in Othello, Act IV. ſc. 1 , 
4 Or to be naked wich ner friend abeg.”” 

Poſthumus means to beſtow the molt exalted praiſe on Imogen, a praife 
the mo e valuable as it was the reſult of reaſons. not of amorous dotages 
I make my avowal, ſays he, in the character of het adorer,. not of her 
poſſe ſſor.— I ſpeak of her as a being I reverence, not as a bVauty whom. I 
enjoy. I rather profeſs to deſcribe her with the devotion of a worſhipper, 
than the raptures of a lover, This ſenſe of the word alſo appears to be 
confirmed by a ſubſequent remark of lachimo: 

. „% You are a friend, and therein the wWiſer.““ 

e. you are a lever, and therefore ſhow your wiſdom in oppoſing alt 

EXPeriments that may bring your lady's chattity into queſtion. 
STEVENS. 
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P:/7. 1 prats'd her, as | rated her: fo do I my ſtone, 
ach. What do vou eſteem it at? | 
Pat. More than the world enjoys. | N 0 
Iach. Eicher your unparagon'd miſtreſs is dead, or ſhe's N 
dutprized by a trifle, ww 
Pt. You are miſtaken: the one may be ſol, or given; 3 
if there were wealth enough for the purchaſe, or merit fr! 
the gift: the other is not a thing for tale, and only the vitt = 
ef the gods. ( 


Iach. Which the gods have given you? 

Pe. Which, by their graces, I will keep. 

Iach. You may wear her in title yours : but, you know, 
ſtrange fowl light upon neighhouring ponds, Your ring 
may be ſtolen too: fo, of your brace of unprizeable eſtima- 

tions, the one is but frail, and the other caſual; a cunninsy 

. . . O 
thief, or a that-way-accompliſh'd courtier, would hazard the A 
winning both of firſt and laſt. 14 

Po. Your italy contains none fo accompliſn'd a courtier, 
to convince*the honour of my miſtreſs ; if, in the holding or 
loſs of that, you term her frail, I do nothing doubt, you 
have ſtore of thieves ; notwithilanging, I fear not my ring. 

Phi. Let us leave here, gentlemen. 

Poſt. Sir, with all my heart, This worthy fignior, 7 
thank him, makes no ſtranger of me; we are familiar at £4 
a. 

Jach. With five times ſo much converſation, I ſhould get 3 
round of your fair miſtreſs: make her go back, even to the : 

yielding; had I admittance, and opportunity to triend, 2 

e. No, no. 

Iach. ] dare, thereupon, pawn the moiety of my eſtate to 
our ring; which, in my opinion, o'er-values it ſomething : 
ut I make my wager rather againſt your confidence, than 

þ her reputation: and, to bar your offence herein too, I durit 
| attempt it againſt any lady in the world, | 
| Pe. You are a great deal abuſed3 in too bold a perſua- 1 
i fion ; and I doubt not you ſuſtain what you're worthy of, by 7 
your attempt. | 


| | Jaczs, 


* 


2 Convince for overcome, WAR NUR To. 
3 N- u ˙ν,ELñ ] Deceiv d. Jon xe 
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Tach, What's that ? 

Pit. A repulſe: Though your attempt, as you call it, 
* deſerve more; a puniſhment too. . 
i Phi. Gentlemen, enough of this: it came in too ſuddenly; 
let it die as it was born, and, I pray you, be better ac- 
quainted, 

Iach. Would I had put my eſtate, and my neighbour's on 
the approbation + of what I have ſpoke, 
1 Peli. What lady would you chooſe to afſa:l? 
©, Iach. Yours ; whom in conſtancy, you think, ſtands ſo ſafe, 
I will lay you ten thouſand ducats to your ring, that, come 
mend me to the court where your lady is, with no more ad- 
vantage than the opportunity of a ſecond conference, and I 
will bring from thence that honour of hers, which you ima» 
gine ſo reſerved. 

Poft. Iwill wage againſt your gold, gold to it: my ring I 
hold dear as my finger ; tis part of it. 

lach. You are a friend, and therein the wiſer.5 If you 
buy ladies' fleſh at a million a dram, you cannot preſerve it 
from tainting : But, I fee, you have ſome religion in you, 
that you fear, 

Peſt. This is but a cuſtom in your tongue; you bear a 
graver purpoſe, I hope. | 
, [ach, J am the maſter of my ſpeeches ;® and would undergo 
What's ſpoken, I ſwear, i 
* + apprebation—] Proof. Jon xs. | 

I corre ct it: 

You are afraid, and therein the wviſers 

What Iachimo ſays, in the cloſe of his ſpcech, determines this to have 
been our poet's reading x 

40 But, I fee, you have ſome religion in you, that you fear. 

WARBURTONs 

You are a friend to the lady, and therein the wiſer, as you will not expoſe 
her to hazard; and that you fear, is a proof of yuur religions fidelity. 
| Jonxs0Ns 
N Though Dr. Warburton affixed his name to the preceding note, it is 
FAS verbatim taken from one written by Mr, Theobald on this paſlage. 

[But let it be remembered, that Ur. Warburton communicated many 
notes to Theobald before he publiſhed his own edition, and complains that 
be was not fairly dealt with concerning them. RR EP.] 


6 1. e. 1 know. what I have ſaid; I laid no more than I meant. 
STEEVENSe 
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' worth our debate: if ſhe remain unſeduced, (you not making 
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Pofl. Will you? I ſhall but lend my diamond till your 
return :!—Let there be covenants drawn between us: My 
miſtreſs exceeds in goodneſs the hugeneſs of your unworthy 
thinking: I dare you to this match: here's my ling. 

Phi. I will have it no lay. 

fach, By the gods it is one: If I bring you no ſufficient 
teſtimony that 1 have enjoy'd the deareſt bodily part of your | 
miſtreſs, my ten thouſand ducats are yours; ſo is your 
diamond too. If I come off, and leave her in ſuch honour 
as you have truſt in, ſne your jewel, this your jewel, and my 
gold are yours: provided, I have your commendation, for 
my more free entertainment. 

Pit, I embrace theſe conditions ;? let us have articles be. 
twixt us:—only, thus far you ſhall anſwer. If you make 
your voyage upon her, and give me directly to underitand 
you have prevail'd, I am no further your enemy, ſhe is not 


4 


it appear otherwiſe,) for your ill opinion, and the aſſault you 
— to her chaſtity, you ſhall anſwer me with your | 
ord, | 
lach, Your hand; a covenant : We will have theſe things | 
fet down by lawful counſel, and ſtraight away for Britain; | 
left the bargain ſhould catch cold, and ftarve ; 1 will fetch 
my gold, and have our two wagers recorded, 
Pojt, Agreed. [Exeunt PoSTHUMUS and T6000 
rench, 


This was a wager between the two ſpeakers. Tachimo declares the 
conditions of it; and Poſthuraus embraces them, as well he might; for 
Iachimo mentions only that of the two conditions which was favourable 
to Poſthumus, namely, that if his wife preſerved her honowr he ſhould win: 
concerning the other, in caſe the preſerved it not, Iachimo, the accurate 
expounder of the wager, is ſilent. Jo make him talk more in character, 
for we find him ſharp enough in the proſecution of his but, we ſhould 
ſtrike out the negative, and re: 4 the reſt thus: If 1 bring you fufficicnt 


* v 


— — —— 
W WE 0 


teſtimony that I bave enjry'd, &c. my ten thouſand ducats are mine; jo is 0 
your dia mend too. If I ceme off, and leave her in ſuch honour, & c. foe your 
Jewel, & c. ard my gold are yours. WARBURTON» * 


I once thought this emendation right, but am now of. opinion, that 
Shakſpeare intended that Iachimo having gained, his purpoſe, ſhould de- 
ſignedly drop the invidious and offenſive part of the wager, and to flatter 
Polthumus, dwell long upon the more pleafing part of the repreſentation. 
One condition of a wager implies the other, and there is no accd to men- 
tion both. loHNs0ON. 


4 
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French. Will this hold, think you ? 
hi, Signior Iachimo will not from it. Pray, let us follo 
(Exennt, 


om. 


SCENE VL 
Britain, A Room in Cymbeline's Palace, 
Eiter Queen, Ladies, aud Cornelius, 
Queen. Whiles yet the dew's on ground, gather tlioſe 


| flowers ; 
Make haſte : Who has the note of them ? 
1. Lady. I madam, 
Qucen. Deſpatch ——— Rrxeunt Ladies, 


Now, maſter doctor; have you brought thoſe drugs! 

Cor, Pleaſeth your highneſs, ay: here they are, madam: 

1232 e /mati boxs 

But I beſeech your grace, (without offence ; 
My confeience bids me aſk ;} wherefore you have 
Commanded of me theſe moſt poiſonous compounds, 
Which are the movers of a languiſhing death ; 
But, though flow, deadly. 

Deen, I do wonder, doctor, 
Thou aſk'ſt me ſuch a queſtion : Have I not been 
Thy pupil long? Haſt thou not learn'd me how 
To make perfumes ? diſtill? preferve ? yea, ſo, 
That our great king himlelf doth woo me oft 
For my confections ? Having thus far proceeded, 

( Unleſs thou think'ſt me deviltih,) is't not meet 
That 1 did amplify my judgement in 
Other concluſions ; I will try the forces 
Ot theſe thy compounds on ſuch creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging, (but none human, 
To try the vigour of them, and apply 
Allayments to their act; and by them gather 
Their ſeveral virtues, and effects. 
Cor. Vour highneſs 
| Shall 


S Other experiments. I commend, ſiys Walton, an ang/er that trier con- 
cluſlons, and improves his art. JohN SN 5 
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Shall from this practice but make hard your heart ;9 
Beſides, the ſeeing theſe effects will be 
Both noiſome and infectious, 


Queen, O, content thee, 


Enter PISAN 0. 


Here comes a flattering raſcal; upon him [Alu. 


Will I firſt work : he's for his maſler, 

And enemy to my ſon.— How now, Piſanio ? 
Doctor, your ſervice for this time is ended; 
Take your n way, 


Cor. I do ſuſp:& you, madam ; 
But you ſhall do no harm. [Alu. 
Queen, Hark thee, a word. 


[To PISAN10, 
Cor. [ Afide.] I do not like her.? She doth think, ſhe 
has 


Strange lingering poiſons : T do know her ſpirit, 

And will not truſt one of her malice with 

A drug of ſuch damn'd nature: Thoſe, ſhe has, 

V-!] Rupiſy and dull the ſenſe a while: 

Which firſt, perchance, ſhe'll prove on cats, and dogs; 


Then 


9 There is in this paſſage nothing that much requires a note, yet I 
cannot forbear to puſh it forwa'd into obſervation, "The thought Would 
probably have been more amplified, had our author lived to be ſhocked 
with ſuch experiments as have been publiſhed in later times, by a race of 
men who have practiſed tortures without pity, and related them without 
ſhame, and are yet ſuffered to erc their heads among human beings. 

Cape ſaxa manu, cape robora, paſtor. Joyx$s0N» 

2 She means, I believe, that on him fiiſt ſhe will try the ericacy of hez 
poiſon. MaLoNE. 

What elſe can the mean? RED. 


3 This foliloquy is very inartificial, The ſpeaker is under no throng 
preſſure of thought; he is neither reſolving, repenring, ſuſpecting, nor 
deliberating, and yet makes a long ſpeech to tell himſelf what himielf 
knows. JOHNSON. : 

This ſoſiloquy, however inartificial in reſpeX of the ſpeaker, is yet 
neceſſary to prevent that uneafinefs which would naturally arife in the 
mind of an audience on recollection that the Queen had milchievous in- 
gredients in her poſſeilian, un eſs they were und-ceived as to the qualit7 


of them; and it is no leſs uſcful to prepare us for the return of Imogua 
to lite, STEEVENSs 


> 
7 
\ 
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Then afterward up higher: but there is 
No danger in what ſhow of death it makes, 
More than the locking up the ſpirits a time, 
To be more frefh, reviving. She is fool'd 
With a molt falſe effect; and I the truer, 
So to be falſe with her. 
Queen. No further ſervice, doctor, 
Until I ſend for thee. 
Cor. I humbly take my leave, [ Exit. 
Qucer, Weeps ſhe Rill, ſay'ſt thou? Doft thou think, in 
| time 
She will not quench;“ and let inſtructions enter 
Where folly now poſſeſſes? Do thou work: 
When thou ſhalt bring me word, ſhe loves my ſon, 
T'11 tell thee, on the inſtant, thou art then 
As great as is thy maſter : greater; for 
His fortunes all lie ſpeechleſs, and his name 
Is at laſt gaſp; Return he cannot, nor 
Continue where he is: to ſhift his being,“ 
Is to exchange one miſery with another ; 
And every day that comes, comes to decay 
A day's work in'him : What ſhalt thou expect, 
To be depender on a thing that leans ? 
Who cannot be new built; nor has no friends, 
| [The Queen drops a box: Pisan1o takes it g. 
So much as but to prop him?— Thou tak'{t u 
Thou know ſt not what; but take it for thy labour: 
It is a thing I made, which hath the king 
Five times redeem'd from death: I do not know 
What is more cordial: Nay, I pry'thee, take it; 
It is an earneſt of a further good 
That I mean tothee. Tell thy miſtreſs how 
The caſe ſtands with her; do't, as from thyſelf, 
Think what a chance thou changeſt on; but think 
"Thou haft thy miſtreſs ſtill ; to boot, my ſon, 
Who ſhall take notice of thee ; I'll move the king 


To 
* i. e. grow cool. STEEVENS». 
To on his abode. Jon xsOR. 


6 That inc/ines towards its fall, Jounson., 
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To any ſhape 4 preferment, ſuch 

As thou'lt deſire ; and then myſelf, I chiefly, 

That ſet thee on to this deſert, am bound 

To load thy merit richly, Call my women : 

Think on my words, [Exit PiA. IA ly and conſtant 
nave ; 

Not to be ſhak'd : the agent for his maſter ; 

And the remembrancer of her, to hold 

The hand faſt to her lord. I have given him that 

Which, if he take, ſhall quite unpeople her 

Of leigers for her ſweet ;! and which ſhe, after, 

Except ſhe bend her humour, ſhall be aſſur'd 


Re-enter Pils AN 10, and Ladies. 


To taſte of too, —So, ſo ;—well done, well done: 

The violets, cowſlips, and the primroſes, 

Bear to my cloſet: Fare thee well, Piſanio; 

Think on my words. [ Exexnt Queen, and Ladies, 
Pi/. And ſhall do: 

But when to my lord I prove untrue, | 

I'll choke myſelf: there's all I'll do for you, [Exit 


SCENE vl. 
Another Room in the ſame, 
Enter IMOGEN, 


Ino. A father cruel, and a ſtep-dame falſe; 

A fooliſh ſuitor to a wedded lady, 
That hath her huſband baniſh'd ; 0, that huſband } 
My ſupreme crown of grief! and thoſe repeated 
Vexations of it! Had 1 been thief-ſtolen, 
As my two brothers, happy ! but moſt miſerable 
Is the deſire that's glorious :? Bleſſed be thoſe, 1 | 

ow 


7 A liger ambaſſador is one that refides in a foreign court to promote his 
Maſter's intereſt, Joxynsons 

+ Her buſband, ſhe ſays, proves her ſupreme grief, She had been 

| happy 
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How mean ſoc'er, that have their honeſt wills, 
Which ſcaſons comfort. Who may this be? Fie! 


Enter PrsAnio and IAcRHMo. 


Piſ. Madam, a noble gentleman of Rome; 
Comes from my lord with letters, 

Iach. Change you, madam ? 
The worthy Leonatus is in ſafety, 


And preets your highneſs dearly,  [Prefents a letter 
1. F 4 Thanks, good fir ; , 
You are kindly welcome. | 
Iach. All of her, that is out of door, moſt rich! ¶ Ade, 
If ſhe be furniſh'd with a mind ſo rare, 
She is alone the Arabian bird ; and I 
Have loſt the wager. Boldneſs be my friend l 
Arm me, audacity, from head to foot ! 
Or, like the Parthian, I ſhall flying fight ; 
Rather, directly fly, 
Ino. 


happy had ſhe been ſtolen as her brothers were, but now ſhe is miſerable, 
as all thoſe are who have a ſenſe of worth and honour ſuperior to the vul- 
gar, which occaſions them infinite vexations from the envious and worthe 
leſs part of mankind. Had ſhe not ſo refined a taſte as to be content onl 
with the ſuperior merit of Poſthumus, but could have taken up wich 
Cloten, ſhe might have eſcaped theſe perſecutions. This elegance of 
taſte, which always diſcovers an exceſlence and chooſes it, ſhe calls with 
great ſublimity of expreſſion, The defire that's glorious; which the Oxford 
editor not underſtanding, alters to—The degree that's glorious. 
Wax BUR Ton. 
9 The laſt words are equĩivocal; but the meaning is this: Who are 
beholden only to the ſeaſons for their ſupport and nouriſhment; fo that, 


if thoſe be kindly, ſuch have no more to care for, or defire, 
WARBURTONs 


I am willing to comply with any meaning that can be extorted from the 
preſent text, rather than change it, yet will propoſe, but with great diffi. 
dence, a ſlight alteration ; 


—Bleſſid be thoſe, 
How mean foe er, that have their boneſt willl, 
With reaſon's comfort. — 


Who gratify their innocent wiſhes with reaſonable enjoyments. 
| Jounsong 
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Lo. [ Reads.] — He is one of the nobliſi note, to whoſe find 
meſſes I am moſt infinitely tied. Ręflect upon him gc. 
ingly, as you value yuur trueff 

LEoNATus. 


So far I read aloud: 
But even the very middle of my heart 
Is warm'd by the reſt, and takes it thankfully.— 
You are as welcome, worthy fir, as J 
Have words to bid you; and ſtall find it fo, 
In all that I can do, | 

Tach. Thanks, faireſt lady. 

hat! are men mad? Hath nature given them eyes 
To ſee this vaulted arch, and the rich crop 
Of ſee and land, which can diſt inguiſh 'twixt 
The fiery orbs above, and the twinn'd ſtones 
Upon the number'd; beach? and can we not 

Partition 

21 Old copy—your tra. Lzonatus,] Were Leonatus writing to E: 
ſteward, this ſtyle might be proper; but it is fo ſtrange a concluſion o 


letter to a princeſs, and a beloved wife, that it cannot be right. I have 0 
doubt therefore that we ought to read: 


m—_— yc value your trucſt 
LEONATUS, 
M. Mason, 
This emendation is at once fo neat and elegant, that I cannot retulc it 
2 place in the text; and eſpecially as it returns an echo to the words of 
Pofthumus when he parted from Imogen, and dwelt jo much on his own 
conjugal fidelity. STEEVENS. 
3 He is here ſpeaking of the covering of ſea and land, Shakſpeare 
therefore wrote: 


and the rich cope. WARBURTONs 


Surely no emendation is neceſſary, The waulted arch is alike the ce 
or covering of ſea and land, When the port had ipoken of it once, cou'd 
he have thought this ſecond introduction of it neceliary ? The crop of j-4 
and land means only the productions of either element. STE Evers. 

4 1 know not well how to regulate this paſlage. Number d is perhaps 
numerous. Tavinn'd flones 1 do not underſtand. Tvinn'd ſpelis, or pairs 
of ſbells, are very common. For twinn'd we might read tzvin'd; that, 
to ſted, convolyed ; but this ſenſe is more applicable to ſhells than to ſtones, 

Jon NS0N, 
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Partition make with ſpectacles ſo precious 
Twixt fair and foul? 

Imo, What makes your admiration ? 

lach. It cannot be i' the eye; for apes and monkeys, 
Twixt two ſuch ſhes, would chatter this way, and 
Contemn with mowes the other; Nor i'the judgement ; 
For idiots, in this caſe of favour, would 
Be wiſely definite: Nor i' the appetite ; 
Slutterly, to ſuch neat excellence oppos'd, 
Should make defire vomit emptineſs, 
Not ſo allur'd to feed.“ 

Lane. 


The pebbles on the ſea ſhore are ſo much of the ſame ſize and ſhape, 
that twinr'd may mean as like as iruins, STEEVENS, 

I think we may read the wmbered, the ſhaded beach. This world is 
met with in other places. Fanmza. 

Farmer's amendment is ill-imagined. There is no place (© little likk-ly 
to be ſhaded as the beach of the ſa; and therefore ud cannot be 


right. M. Mason. 


+ i. e. that appetite, which is not allured to f:ed on ſuch excellence, 
can have no ſtomach at all; but, though empty, may nauſeats every thing. 
WARBURTONs 
I explain this paſſage in a ſenſe almoſt contrary. Iachimo, in this 
counterfeited rapture, has ſhewn how the eyes and the gudgement would 
determiae in favour of Imogen, comparing Bet with the preſent miſtreſs 
of Poſthumus, and proceeds to ſay, that appetite too would give the ſame 
luffrage. Deſire, ſays he, when it approached futtery, and confidered it 
in compatiſon with ſuch neat excellence, would not only be net Jo allured to 
el, but, ſeized with a fit of loathing, 205u'd wort emptineſs, would feel the 
convulſions of diſguſt, though, being unfed, it hid no object. 
Jonxxsox. 
Ur. Warburton and Dr. Johnſon have both taken the pains to give 
their different ſenſes of this paſſage; but I am ſtill unable to comprehend 
how dente, or any other thing, can be made to vomit emptinejs, I rather 
believe the paſſage ſhould be read thus: 
S'uttery to ſuch neat excellence fend, 
Should make deſire uomit, emptineſs 
Not jo allure to feed. 
That is, Should not ſo, fin ſuch circumſtances] alure [even] enÞtireſs 
fo fied, TYRWHIT Te 
This is not ill conceived ;. but I think my owa explanation right, 73 
doit emptineſs is, in the language of poctty, to feel the convulſions of 
eruCtation without plenitude. I | 
No one who has been ever fick at fea, can be at a loſs to underſtand 


what 
Vor. VII. O 


* 
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Imo. What is the matter, trow ? | 
Iach. | The cloyed will, 

(That ſatiate yet unſatisfied deſire, 

That tub both fill'd and running, ) ravening firſt 

The lamb, longs after for the garbage. 

Imo. What, dear ſir, 

Thus raps you? Are you well? 
lach. Thanks, madam; well: -' Beſeech, you, fir, deſire 

| [To PISAN1O, 

My man's abode where I did leave him: he 

Is ſtrange and peeviſh.s | 
Pi/. I was going, fir, 

To give him welcome. [ Exit PIs Axio. 
Imo. Continues well my lord? His health, beſcech you? 
ach. Well, madam. 

Tino, Is he diſpos'd to mirth ? I hope, he is. 
Iach. Exceeding pleaſant; none a ſtranger there 
So merry and {9 gameſome : he is call'd 
The Briton reveller. 
Imo. W hen he was here, 
He did incline to ſadneſs; and oft-times 
Not knowing why, 
Inch. I never ſaw him ſad, 

There is a Frenchman his companion, one 

An eminent monſieur, that, it ſeems, much loves 

A Gallian girl at home: he furnaces 

The thick ſighs from him; whiles the jolly Briton 

(Your lord, I mean, ) laughs from's free lungs, cries, O 

Can my ſides hold, to think, that man,—wwho knows 

By hiſtory, report, or his oxen proof, 

| What 

what is meant by emitting emptineſs, Dr. Johnſon's interpretation would 

perhaps be more exact, if after the word Deſire he had added, bexwewrr 


tungry, or ſharp-ſet, MALONE. 

s He is a foreigner and eaſily fretted. JohNsox. 

Strange, I believe, ſignifies ſhy or backward, STEEVENS. 

Mintheu, in his Dictionary, 1617, explains feeviſh by fooliſh. 
| Marlon. 

Johnſon's explanation of range [he is a fore gner] is certainly right. 
Iachimo uſes it again in the latter end of this ſcene: 

«« And J am ſomething curious, being range 
„ To have them ſafe in ſtowage.“ 

Here alſo frange evidently means, being a ſtranger. M. Mason, 
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at avoman is, yea, what ſhe cannot chogſe 


* But muſt be,—will his free hours langniſh fer 
8 Aſſured bondage! ; 
Ino. Will my lord fay ſo? | 
lach. Ay, madam ; with his eyes in flood with laughter, 
It is a recreation to be by, 
And hear him mock the Frenchman : But, heavens know, 
Some men are much to blame, 
Im, | Not he, I hope. 
lach. Not he: But yet heaven's bounty towards him 
might | 
Be us'd more thankfully, In himſelf, tis much ;® 
In you, which I count his, beyond all talents, — 
Whilſt I am bound to wonder, I am bound 
To pity too. 


Imo. What do you pity, ſir? 
lach, Two creatures, heartily, 
Lind. Am I one, ſir? 


You look on me; What wreck diſcern you in me, 
Deſerves your pity ? 

lach. Lamentable! What! | "5 | 
To hide me from the radiant ſun, and ſolace (. 
I' the dungeon by a ſnuff? | F 

Ims. J pray you, ſir, | 
Deliver with more openneſs your anſwers | I 
To my demands, Why do you pity me ? 

Iach. That others do, | 
I was about to ſay, enjoy your But 
It is an office of the gods to venge it, | 
Not mine to ſpeak on't. 

Immo. You do ſeem to know 
Something of me, or what concerns me; *Pray you, 
(Since doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be ſure they do : For certainties 
Either are pait remedies; or, timely knowing, 
The remedy then born,) diſcover to me 

. What 

2 8 If he merely regarded his own character, without any conſideration 0: 
dals wife, his conduct would be unpardonable, NMALONE. 
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What both you ſpur and ſtop,® 

Iach. Had I this cheek 
To bathe my lips upon; this hand, whoſe touch, 
Whoſe every touch, would force the feeler's ſoul 
To the oath of loyalty ;? this object, which 
Takes priſoner the wild motion of mine eye, 
Fixing it only here: ſhould J (damn'd then) 
Slaver with lips as common as the ſtairs 
'That mount the Capitol ; join gripes with hands 
Made hard®* with hourly fa!ſchood (falſehood, as 
With labour ;) then lie peeping in an eye, 
Paſe and unluſtrous as the ſmoky light 
That's fed with ſtinking tallow ; it were fit, 
That all the plagues of hell ſhould at one time 
Encounter ſuch revolt, 


Ima, My lord, I fear, 
Has forgot Britain, 
Iach. And himſelf, Not ], 


Inclin'd to this intelligence, pronounce 
The beggary of his change; but tis your graces 
That, from my muteſt conſcience, to my tongue, 
Charms this report out, | 

Imo. Let me hear no more. 

ach. O deareſt ſoul ! your cauſe doth ſtrike my heart 
With pity, that doth make me ſick. A lady 

80 


6 What it is that at once incites you to ſpeak, and reſtrains you from it. 
Joux SUNG 

The meaning is, what you ſeem anxious to utter, and vet withhold, 
M. Mason. 


The alluſion is to horſemanſhip, So, in Sidney's Arcadia, Book I; 
& She was like a horſe defirous to runne, and m ſerably ſpurred, but to 

zrt=reined as he cannot ſtirre forward,” STEEVENS. 

7 There is, 1 think, here a reference to the manner in which the tenant 
performed homage to his lord. The lord fate, while the vaſſal kneelins 
on both knees before him, held bis bands jointly together between the Hara! 
of bis lord, and ſwore to be faithful and loyal. See Coke upon Littleton, 8 5. 
Unleſs this alluſion be allowed, how has touching the hand the ſlighteſt 
connection with taking the oath of loyalty ? HoLT WHITE. 

s Hard with felſebood, is, hard by being often griped with frequent 
change of hands, JouNns0N. 


af 
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eq fair, and faſten'd to an empery, “ 
Would make the great'ſt king double! to be partner'd 
With romboy's,* hir'd with that ſelf-exhibition? 
Which your own coffers yield! with difeas'd ventures, 
That play with all infirmities for gold 
Which rottenneſs can lend nature! ſuch boil'd ſtuff, 4 
As well might poiſon poiſon! Be reveng'd; 
Or ſhe, that bdre you, was no queen, and you 
Kecoil from your great ſtock, 
Imo. Reveng'd! 
How ſhould T be reveng'd ? If this be true, 
(As I have ſuch a heart, that both mine ears 
Mutt not in halle abuſe,) it it be true, 
How ſhould I be reveng'd ? 
ach. Should he make me 
Live like Diana's prieſt, betwixt cold ſheets; 
Whiles he is vaulting variable ramps, 
In your deſpite, upon your purſe? Revenge it, 
I decgicate myſelf to your ſweet pleaſure ; 
More noble than that runagate to your bed; 


And will continue faſt to your affection, # { 
Still cloſe, as ſure, | 
J.. What ho, Piſanio! L 
Jack, 

9 Empery is a word ſignifying ſovereign command; now obſolete, 
STEEVENS, 
2 We ſtill call a maſculine, a forward girl, a t-rvoy. 
It appears from ſeveral of the old plays and b.liads, that the ladies of k 
pleaſure in the t'me of Shakſpeare, often wore the habits ol young men. ' 


Verſtegan, however, gives the following ety molsgy of the word rembey 8 
% Jumbe. To dance, Tumbod, danced; hereof we yet call a wench that 
fcippeth or leapeth lyke a boy, a romboy: our name alſo of tumbling 
coracth from hence.“ STEEVENS. 

* Groſs trumpets, hired with the very penſion which you allow your 
huſpand. Jonnsox. | 

+ 'The alluon is to the ancient 'proceſs of ſweating in venereal caſes, 
All this tutt about boiling, ſcalding, &c. is a mere play on flew, a word 
which is afterwards uled for a brothel by Imogen. STEEVENS. 

The words may mean, —ſuch corrupted ſtuff; from the ſubſtantive 
beil. But, 1 believe, Mr, Steevens's interpretation is the true one. 


Maren E. 
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ach. Let me wy ſervice tender on your lips. 1 
Imo. Away II do condemn mine ears, that have 1 
So long attended thee.— If thou wert honourable, 
Thou would'ſt have told this tale for virtue, not $ 
For ſuch an end thou feek'ſt ; as baſe, as ſtrange, ; 
Thou wrong'ſt a gentleman, who is as far f 
From thy report, as thou from honour; and 
Solicit'ſt here a lady, that diſdains 
Thee and the devil alike. What ho, Piſanio ! 
The king wy father ſhall be made acquainted 
Of thy aſſault ; if he ſhall think it fit, 
A faucy ſtranger, in his court, to mart 
As in a Romiſh ſtew, and to expound 
His beaftly mind to us; he hath a court 
He little cares for, and a daughter whom 
He not reſpects at all, — What ho, Piſanio! 
Iach. O happy Leonatus! I may ſay; 
The credit, that thy lady hath of thee, 
Deſerves thy truſt ; and thy moſt perfect goodneſ; 
Her afſur'd credit !—Bleſſed live you long! Bs 
lady to the worthieſt fir, that ever b 
Country call'd his! and you his miſtreſs, only 5 
For the moſt worthieſt fit ! Give me your pardon, | 
I have ſpoke this, to know if your affiance N 
Were deeply rooted; and ſhall make your lord, 
That which he is, new o'er : And he is one 
The trueſt manner'd ; ſuch a holy witch, 
hat he enchants ſocieties unto him: 
Half all men's hearts are his, 
Imo You make amends, 
Iach. He ſits 'mongt men, like a deſcended god: 
He hath a kind of honour ſets him off, 
More than a mortal ſeeming, Be not angry, 
Moſt mighty princeſs, that J have adventur'd 
To try your taking a falſe report ; which hath 
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S Perhaps this is an allnfon to the ancient cuſtom of ſwearing ſervants 


into noble tamities. STEEVERS. 
6 Romiſb was in the time 61 Shakſpeare uſed inſtead of Reman Thr: 


were ſte ws at Rome in the time of Auguttus, STEEVENS, 
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Hononr'd with confirmation your great judgement 
In the election of a fir fo rare, 
Which vou know, cannot err: The love I bear him 
Made me to fan you thus; but the gods made you, 
Unlike all others, chaffleſs. Pray, your pardon, 
Im), All's well, fir; Take my power i' the court for- 
vours. | 
Iach. Ny humble thanks. I had almoſt forgot 
To entreat your grace but in a ſmall requeſt, 
And yet of moment too, for 1t concerns 
Your lord; myſelf, and other noble friends, 
Are partners in the buſineſs, 
Ima. Pray, what is't ? 
lach, Some dozen Romans of us, and your lord, 
(The beſt feather of our wing) have mingled ſums, 
To buy a preſent for the emperor ; 
Which I, the factor for the reſt, have done 
In France : *Tis plate, of rare device ; and jewels, 
Of rich and exquiſite form; their values great; 
And I am ſomething curious, being ſtrange," 
To have them in ſafe ſtowage; May it pleaſe you 
To take them in protection? 
Ima, Willtngly ; 
And pawn mine honour for their ſafety: fince 
My lord hath interet in them, Iwill keep them 
In my bed-chamber, 
Iach. They are in a trunk, 
Attended by my men: Iwill make bold 
'To ſend them to you, only for this night; 
1 muſt abroad to-morrow, 
Timo, O, no, no. 
lach. Ves, I befeech; or I ſhall ſhort my word, 
By length'ning my return. From Gallia 
I croſs'd the ſeas on purpoſe, and on promiſe 
To fee your grace, | 


Im, I thank you for your pains ; 
But not away to-morrow ? 
Tach, O, I muſt, madam; 


55 Therefore, 
1. e. being a ſtrapger. STEEVENS, 


94 
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Therefore, I ſhall beſeech you, if you pleaſe 
To greet your lord with writing, do't to-night : 
I have outſtood my time; which is material 
Jo the tender of our preſent, 
Imo. I will write, 
Send your trunk to me; it ſhall ſafe be kept, 
And truly yielded you; You are very welcome: | Exemr, 


ACT II. SCENE I. 
Court before Cymbeline's Palace, 


Enter CLOTEN, and two Lords, 


Ch, Was there ever man had ſuch luck! when J 
kiſs'd the jack upon an up- caſt,“ to be hit away! I had a 


hundred pound ont: And then a whoreſon jackanapes muſt 


take me up for ſwearing ; as if I borrow'd mine oaths of him, 
and might not ſpend them at my pleaſure. | 

1. Lord, What got he by that? You have broke his pate 
with your bowl. 

2. Lord. If his wit had been like him that broke it, it 
would have ron all out, [Alide. 

Ch, When a gentleman is diſpoſed to ſwear, it is not for 
any ſtanders.- by to curtail his oaths : Ha? 

2. Lord. No, my lord; nor [ 4/id.] crop the ears of 
them.® 

Clo, Whoreſon dog !—TI gave him ſatisfaction? Would, 
he had been one of my rank! | 

2. Lord. Jo have ſmel:2like a fool. | . 

Clo, 


7 He is deſcribing his fate at bowls, The jack is the ſmall bowl at 
which the others are aimed, He who is neareſt to it wins. To Xi, 4. 
jack is a ſtate of great advantage. JouNs0N. 

This expreſſion frequently occurs in the eld comedies, STEEVENS, 

This, 1 believe, ſhould ſtand thus: 
1. Lord. Ns, my lord. | 
2. Lord. Nor crop the ears of them, [ Aſide, JounsoNn, 

9 A poor quibble on the word ran in the preceding ſpeech. 

MALONT « 
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Ch, I am not more vex'd at any thing in the earth,. A 
pox on't! I had rather not be ſo noble as 1 am; they dare not 
fight with me, becauſe of the queen my mother: every jack- 
flave hath his belly full of fighting, and I muſt go up and 
down like a cock that no body can match, 

17 2. Lord. Vou are cock and capon too; and you crow, cock, 
with your comb on. [ Ajide, 
Ch. ©ayeſt thou? | 

1. Lord. It is not fit, your lordſhip ſhould undertake every 
companion 3 that you give offence to. 

Clo. No, I know that: but it is fit, I ſhould commit 
offence to my inf-riors. | 

2. Lord. Ay, it is fit for your lordſhip only. 

Cle. Why, ſo I ſay. 

1. Lord. Did you hear of a ſtranger, that's come to court 
to-night? | 

Clo, A firanger! and I not know 01't! 

2. Lord, He's a ſtrange fellow himſelf, and knows it not. 

4 de. 

1. Lord, There's an Italian come; and, 'tis 4 oct 
of Leonatus' friends, 

Ch. Leonatus! a baniſh'd rafcal ; and he's another, what- 
foever he be. Who told you of this ſtranger ? 

1. Lord, One of your loruſhip's pages. b 

Ch, Is it fit, I went to look upon him? Is there no 
derogation in't ? 

1. Lord, You cannot derogate, my lord. 


Co. Not eafily, I think, 3 
2. Lord. You are a fool granted ; therefore your iſſues 11 
being fooliſh, do not derogate. Aide. Vi 


C/o. Come, I'll go fee this Italian: What I have loſt to- 
day at bowls, I'll win to-night of him. Come, go, 1 
2. Lord, I'll attend your lordſhip. 4 

a | [ Exenurt CLOTEN and #1 Lord, 


15 That 0 
* * The all uſion is to a foo!'s cap, which hath a comb like a cock's, n 
| Jounson, j 


The intention of the ſpeaker, is to call Cloten a coxcomb, 
M Maso. 
3 The uſe of companion was the ſame as of fes, now. It was a word 
of contempt, Jon NSsOR. | 
O's 
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That ſuch a crafty devil as is his mother 

Should yield the world this aſs! a woman, that 
Bears all down with her brain; and this her ſon 
Cannot take two from twenty for his heart, 

And leave eighteen. Alas, poor princeſs, 

Thou divine Imogen, what thou endur'it! 

Betwixt a father by thy ſtep-dame govern'd; 

A mother hourly coining plots; a wooer, 

More hateful than the foul expulſion 1s 

Of thy dear huſband, than that horrid act 

Of the divorce he'd make! The heavens hold firm 
'The walls of thy dear honour ; keep unſhak'd 

That temple, thy fair mind; that thou may'ſt ſtand, 
To enjoy thy baniſh'd lord, and this great land! { Exit, 


SCENE II. 
Bed. chamber; in one part of it g Trunk, 
IMocrN reading in her bed; a Lady attending. 


Imo. Who's there? my woman Helen ? 


Lady. Pleafe you, madam, 
Imo. What hour is it? 
Lady. Almoſt midnight, madam, 


Imo. ] have read three hours then: mine eyes are weak : 
Fold down the leaf where I have left: Lo bed: 
Take not away the taper, leave it burning; 
And if thou canſt awake by four o the clock, 
I pr'ythee, call me. Sleep hath ſeiz'd me wholly. 
| Exit Lady, 
To your protection I commend me, gods! 
From fairies, and the tempters of the night, 
Guard me, beſeecch ye! 


[Sheps, Tacnimo, from the truiils 


Iach. The crickets ſing, and man's o'er-labour'd ſenſe 
Repairs itſelf by reſt ; Our 'Tarquin * thus 
Did ſoftly preſs the ruſhes, ere he waken'd 
The 
2 The ſpeaker is an Italian. Jon xsOoN. 
? This thows thai Shakſpzaie?s id was, that the ratfning rides of 
2 Fa: 423 9 
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The chaſtity he wounded.—Cytherea, 

How bravely thou becom'ſt thy bed! freſh lily! 
And whiter than the ſheets! That I might touch! 
Bat kiſs ; one kiſs! —Rubies unparagon'd, 

How dearly they do*t !—"Tis her breathing that 
Perfumes the chamber thus: The flame o'the taper 
Bows toward her; and would under-peep her lids, 
To ſee the encloſed lights, now canopicd 

Under theſe windows :4 White and azure, lac'd 
With blue of heaven's own tinit.5—But my defign ? 
To note the chamber :— I will write all down $-— 
Such, and ſuch, pictures z— There the window: Such 
The adornment of her bed: The arras, figures, 


Why, 


Tarquin were /oftly ones, and may ſerve as a comment on a paſſage in 
Macbeth, BLACKSTONE. | 

It was the cuſtom in the time of our author to ſtrew chambers with 
ruſhes, as we now Cover them with carpets. The practice is mentioned 
in Caius de Ephemera Britannica. JonxN$SUNs 

So, in Thomas Newton's Herbal ts the Bible, $yo. 1587 : „ Sedze and 
us, with the which many in this country do uſe in ſommer time to 
ſtrawe their parlors and churches, as well for coolenes as for pleaſant 
ſmell,” The ancient Engliſh Rage alſo, as appears from more than one 
paſſage in Decker's G' Hirnbyk, 1609, wes ftrewn with ruſbes : 
& Salute all your gentle acquaintance that are ſpred either on the raſhes 
or on ſtooles about you, and draws what troope you can from the ftge 
after you.“ STEEVENS. 


7 1. e. her eyelids, MAL ONE. 


We ſhould read: 
White with azure lac'd, 
The blue of heaven's own tinct. 
i.e. the white ſkin laced with blue veinss WAKRBURTONs 
So, in Macbeth ; 
4 His filver tin lac'd with his golden blood.“ 
The paſſage before us, without Dr. Warburton's emendation, is, to me 
at leaſt, unintelligible. STEEveENs. | 
Theſe words, I apprehend, refer not to Imogen's eye-/ids, (of which the 
poet would ſcarcely have given fo particular a delcription,) but to the 
encloſed lights, i. e. her eyes: which though now ſhut, Iachimo had fern 
before, and which are here ſaid in poctical language to be blue, and that 
blue celeſtial, 
Dr. Warburton is of opinion that the eye - lid was meant, and according 
to his notion, the poet intended to praiſe its white kin, and blue veins, 


MALQNE. 


Q 6 
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Why, ſuch, and ſuch:“ And the contents o'the ſtory.— 
Ah, but ſome natural notes about her body, 
Above ten thouſand meaner moveables 
Would teſtify, to enrich mine inventory: 
O fleep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her! 
And be her ſenile but as a monument, 
Thus in a chapel lying !7 Come off, come off; — 
[ Taking off her brace't?, 
As ſlippery, as the Gordian knot was hard! 
"Tis mine; and this will witnefs outwardly, 
As ftrongly as the conſcience does within, 
Jo the madding of her lord. On her left breaſt 
A mole cinque-ſpotted, like the crimſon drops 
I'the bottom of a cow ſlip ;5 Here's a voucher, 
Stronger than ever law could make: this ſecret 
Will force him think I have pick'd the lock, and ta'en 
The treaſure of her honour. No more. — Lo what end? 
Why ſhould J write this down, that's riveted, 
Screw'd to my memory ? She hath been reading late 
The tale of 'Tereus ; here the leat's turn'd down, 
Where Philomel gave up; I have enough: 
To the trunk again, and ſhut the ſpring of it. 
Swift, 


6 We ſhould print, ſays Mr. M. Maſon, thus: “ —— the arras- 
figures; that is, the figures of the arras.“ Bur, I think, he is miſtaken, 
It appears from what Iachimo ſays afterwards, that he had noted, not 
only the figures of the arras, but the ſtuff of which the arras was 
compoſed: 

40 It was hang'd 
% With rapeſtry of fill and il ver; the ſtory 
4 Proud Cleopatra,“ &c, 


Again, in Act V: 


60 averring notes 
« Of chamber- Hanging, pictures, c. MALONE, 


7 Shakſpeare was here thinking of the recumbent whole- length figures, 
» hich in his time were uſually placed on the tombs of conſiderable per- 
ſons, The head was always repoſed upon a pillow. MaLonzx. 


8 This ſimile contains the ſmalleſt out of a thouſand proofs that Shak. 
ſp are was an cbſerver of nature, though, in this inſtance, no very accu» 
rate deſcriber of it, for the drops alluded to are of a deep yellow. 

STEIZVENT 
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su ift, ſwift, you dragons of the night!9 that dawning 

May bare the raven's eye: J lodge in fear; 

Though this a heavenly angel, hell is here. [ Clock ftriker, 
One, two, three, — Time, time! 

Goes into the trunk, The ſcene cloſer, 


SCENE III. 
An Ante-Chamber adjoining Imogen's Apartment, 
Enter CLOTEN and Lords, 


1. Lord, Your lordſhip is the moſt patient man in loſs, 
the moſt coldeſt that ever turn'd up ace. 

Clo, It would make any man cold to loſe, 

1. Lord. But not every man patient after the noble temper 
of your lordſhip; You are moſt hot, and furious, when you 
Win. 

Ch. Winning will put any man into courage: If I could 
get this fooliſh Imogen, I ſhould have gold enough; It's 
almoſt morning, 1s't not ? | 

1. Lord. Day, my lord. 

Cl,, I would this muſick would come: I am adviſed to 
give her muſick o' mornings; they ſay, it will penetrate, 


9 The taſk of drawing the chariot of night was aſſigned to dragons, on 
account of their ſuppoſed watchfulneſs. It may be remarked, that the 
whole tribe of ſerpents ſicep with their eyes open, and therefore appear 
to exert a conſtant vigilance. STEEVENS. 

2 The poet means that the light might wake the raven; or, as It is 
poetically expreſſed, bare bis eye. STEEVENS» , 

It is well known that the raven is a very early bird, perhaps earlier 
than the la k. Our poet ſays of the crow, (a bird whoſe properties re- 
iemble very much thoſe of the raven, ) in his Tre {us and Creſſida: 

O Cre ſſida, but that the buſy day 
6 Wak'd by the lark, hath rous'd the ribbald crows—,” 
HEATHe 

Our author is hardly ever exact in his computation of time. Juſt 
before Imogen went to ſleep, ſhe aſked her attendant what hour it was, 
and was informed by her, it was almeſt midnight, Iachimo, immediately 
after ſhe has fallen aſleep, comes from the trunk, and the preſent ſoli- 
oquy cannot have conſumed more than a few minutes: - yet we are now 
told that it is (bree o'clock, MALONE, 


Enter 
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Enter Muſicians, 


Come on; tune: If you can penetrate her with your finger. 
ing, ſo; we'll try with tongue too : if none will do, let her 
remain; but VII never give o'er. Firſt, a very excellent 
good. conceited thing ; alter, a a wonderful ſweet air, with ade 
mirable rich words to it, —and then let her conſider. 


„ 
Hark ! hark ! the lark at heaven's gate fiugs, 


Aud Phebus gius arije, 
His ſteeds to water at thije ſprings 
On chalicr'd Ho bers that lies ; 4 
And winking Mar. 577 begin 
To oe their golden ezes ; 
With eEVEery thing that pretty 3 5 95 
My lady, /Weet, ariſes 5 


riſe, ariſe, 


So, get you gone: If this penetrate, I will conſider your 
mulick the better :” if it do not, it is a vice in her cars, which 
horſe-hairs, and cats-guts; nor the voice of unpaved eunuch 
to boot, can never amend; Excuut Muſicians, 


Enter CYMBELINE ard Queen. 


2. Lord. Here comes the king. 

Clo. I am glad, I was up ſo late; for that's the reaſon I 
was up ſo early: He cannot chooſe but take this ſervice I 
have done, fathetly. Good morrow to your majeſty, and 
to my gracious mother, 


Cy Ms 


4 i. e. the morning ſun dries up the dew which lies in the cups of 
flowers. WAKRBUKk TON, 


It may be noted that the cup of a flower is called calix, whence cba/ices 
Jounso0Ns 
3 Is very properly reſtored by Sir Thomas Hanmer, for pretty is; but 
he too grammaticaily reads: 
With all the things that pretty bin. Jon xsox. 
6 j. e. I will pay you more amply for it, STEFVENS, 


- 
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Cym. Attend you here the door of our ſtern daughter? 
w Fr (he not forth ? 
Clo, I have alſail'd her with muſick, but ſhe vouchſafes no 
notice. 
Cym, The exile of her mĩnion is too new; 
She hath not yer forgot him : ſome more tim2 
Muſt wear the print of his remembrance out, 
And then ſhe's yours, 
2 {Otto You are moſt bound to the ing; 
Who lets go by no vantages, that may 
Prefer you to his daughter: : Frame yourſelf 
To orderly ſolicits;? and be friended $ 
With aptneſs of the ſeaſon ; make denials 
Inereaſe your ſervices: fo ſeem, as if 
You were inſpir'd to do thoſe duties Which 
Vou tender to her; that you in all obey her, 
Save when command to your diſmiſſion tends, 
And therein you are ſenſeleſs, 
Clos Senſeleſs? not ſo, 


0 


Enter a Meſſen ger. 


NMeſſ. So like you, fir, ambaſſadors from Rome; 
The one is Caius Lucius. 

Cym. 1 A worthy fellow, 
Albeit he comes on angry purpoſe now ; 
But that's no fault of his : : We mult receive him 
According to the honour of his ſender ; 
And towards himſelf his goodneſs f. ireſpent on us 
V/e muſt extend our notice. Our Year ſon, 


When 


i. e. regular courtſhip, courtſhip after the eſtabliſhed filliion. 
STEEVENS. 
Wie ſhould read: 


——and befriended 
With aptneſs of the ſeaſon, 
That is, © with ſolicitations not only proper but well timed, So Terence 
lays: In tempore ad cam yeni, quod omnium rerum eft primum.” 
M. Masone 


9 The good offices done by him to us heretofore, WASTES INES = 
at 
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When you hare given good morning to your miſtreſs, 
Attend the queen, and us; we ſhall have need 
To employ you towards this Roman. — Come, our queen. 
| Exeunt CyM, Queen, Lords, and Meſſ. 
Cl, If ſhe be up, I'll ſpeak with her; if not, 
Let her lie (till, and dream, By your leave, ho !— 


[ Knocks, 


I know her women are about her ; What 

If I do line one of their hands? is gold 

Which buys admittance ; oft it doth; yea, and makes 
Diana's rangers falſe themſelves, 2 yield up 

Their deer to the ſtand of the ſtealer: and 'tis gold 
Which makes the true man kill'd, and ſaves the thief; 
Nay, ſometime, hangs both thief and true man: What 
Can it not do, and undo? | will make 

One of her women lawyer to me; for 

I yet not underſtand the caſe myſelf, 


By your leave. [ Knack, 
| Enter a Lady, 
Lady. Who's there, that knocks ? 
Clo, 5 A gentleman. 
Lady. No more ? 
Clo, Yes, and a gentlewoman's ſon, 
Lady. That's more 


Than ſome, whoſe tailors are as dear as yours, 
Can juſtly boaſt of: What's your lordſhip's pleaſure? 
Clo, Your lady's perſon : Is ſhe ready ? 
Lady. Ay, 
To keep her chamber. 
Clo, There's gold for you! ſell me your good report, 
Lady. How | my good name ? or to report of you 
What 1 ſhall think is good? The princeſg— 


That is, we muſt extend towards himſelf our notice of his goodneſs 
heretofore ſhewn to us. Our author has many ſimilar ellipſes. # 
t MATLONE. 
2 Perhaps, in this inſtance, falſe is not an adjefive, but a verb; and 
as ſuch is uſed in The Comedy of Errors, © Nay, not ſure, in a thing 
falſing. STEEVENT: . 


Enter 
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Enter IMOGEN, 


Ch. Good-morrow, fairelt ſiſter : Your ſweet hand, 
| Imo. Good-morrow, fir; You lay out too much pains 
> For purchaſing but trouble: the thanks I give, 
Js telling you that I am poor of thanks, 
> And ſcarce can ſpare them. 
Cl. Still, I ſwear, I love you. 
Imo. If you but ſaid ſo, *twere as deep with me: 
If you ſwear ſtill, your recompence is ſtill 
That I regard it not. 
Cl. This is no anſwer, 
Imo. But that you ſhall not ſay I yield, being ſilent, 
I would not ſpeak. I pray you, ſpare me: faith, 
I ſhall unfold equal diſcourteſy 
Io your beſt kindneſs : one of your great knowing 
Should learn, being taught, forbearance,3 
Ch, To leave you in your madneſs, *twere my fin; I will 
not. 
Imo. Fools are not mad folks.“ 
Clo, Do you call me fool? 
Ino. As I am mad, I do: 
If you'll be patient, I'll no more be mad; 
That cures us both. I am much ſorry, ſir, 
You put me to forget a lady's manners, 
By being fo verbal :5 and learn now, for all, 
That I, which know my heart, do here pronounce, 
By the very truth of it, I care not for you; 
And am ſo near the lack of charity, 
([ To accuſe myſelf) I hate you: which I had rather 
13 You felt, than make't my boaſt, 
CI l. You fin againſt 
Obedience, which you owe your father, For Th 
S 


3 A man obs is taugbt furbearance ſbculd learn it. Jou x so. 


7 This, as Cloten very well underſtands it, is a covert mode of calling 
him fool, The meaning implied is this: If I am mad, as you tell me, 1 
am what you can never be, Fools are not mad folks. STEEVENS. 


* = ſo verbal :] is, ſo werbeſe, ſo full of talk, Jounz0N, 
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The contract you pretend with that baſe wretch, 
(One, bred of alms, and foſter'd with cold diſhes, 
With ſcraps o' the court;) it is no contract, none: 
And though it he allow'd in meaner parties, 
(Yet who, than he, more mean?) to Lok their ſouls 
(On whom there is no more dependency 
But brats and beggary) in ſelf-figur'd knot 7 
Yet you are curb'd from that enlargement by 
The confequence o the crown; and muſt not foil 
Ihe precious note of it with a baſe ſlave, 
A hilding for a livery,s a ſquire's cloth, 
A pantler, not ſo eminent. 
Ins. | Profane fellow ! 
Wert thou the ſon of Jupiter, and no more, 
But what thou art, beſides, thou wert too baſe n 
To be his groom : thou wert dignified enough, 
Even to the point of envy, if *twere made 
Comparative for your virtues,® to be ſtyl'd 
The under-hangman of his kingdom ; and hated 
For being preferr'd ſo well. 
Ch, | The ſouth-fog rot him! 
Imo. He never can meet more miſchance, than come 


To be but nam'd of thee, His meaneſt garment, = 
at 


6 Here Shakſpeare has not preſerved, with his common nicety, the 
uniformity of character. The ſpeech of Cloten is rough and harſh, but 
certainly not the talk of one, | 


« Who can't take two from twenty, for his heart, 
« And leave eighteen,?? 


His argument is juſt and well enforced, and its prevalence is allowed 
through-ut all civil nations; as for rudeneſs, he ſeems not to be much 
undermatched. JonnsON. | 

7 This is nonſenſe. We ſhould read—ſelf-finger'd knot, i. e. Aknot 
ſolely of their own tying, without any regard to parents, or other more 
publick conſiderations. WARBURTON, 

But why nonſenſe ? A ſelf- figured knot is a knot formed by yourſe!!, 

OHNSON, 

3 A low fellow, only fit to wear a livery, and ſerve as a 3 

= . MaLroxe. 

9 If it were conſidered as a compenſation adequate to your virtues, to be 
ſtyled, &c, MALoN E. 
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That ever hath but clipp'd his body, is dearer, 
In my reſpeR, than all the haits above thee, 
Were they all made ſuch men, —How now, Piſanio ?4 


Enter PISANIO. 


Clo, His garment ? Now, the devil 

Ino. Lo Dorothy my woman hie thee preſently ;— 

Ch, His garment ? 

Imo. I am ſprighted with a fool ; 5 
Frighted, and anger'd worſe ;—Go, bid my woman 
Search for a jewel, that too caſually | | 
Hath left mine arm ;® it was thy maſter's ; 'ſhrew me, 
If I would loſe it for a revenue 
Of any king's in Europe, I do think, 

I ſaw't this morning: confident I am, 

Laſt night *rtwas on mine arm; 1 kiſs'd it: 
I hope, it be not gone, to tell my lord 
That I kiſs aught but he. 


Pil. | "Twill not be loſt, 

Imo. T hope ſo: go, and ſearch, [Exit P13, 

Clo. N You have abus'd me. 
His meaneſt garment ? 

Ima, Ay; I ſaid fo, fir. 


If you will make't an action, call witneſs to't, 

Clo, I will inform your father. 

Imo. Vour mother too: 
She's my good lady ;7 and will conceive, I hope, 
But the worſt of me. So I leave you, fir, 


Jo the worſt of diſcontent, f Exits 
Clo. be reveng'd ;— 
His meaneſt garment ?—Well, [ Exit, 
SCENE 


+ Sir T. Hanmer regulates this line thus: 
"i all made ſuch men. 
Clot, Flow me 
Imo. Piſaric! JonNsoN. 
5 1. e. Jam haunted by a fool, as by a ſpright. Owver-fprichted is a word 
that occurs in Lato Tricks, &c. 1608, Si EEVENS. 
That hath accidenta!'y fallen from my arm by my too great negligence, 
MaLoNe. 
7 This is ſaid ironically, I good lady is equivalent to- my good friend. 
8 | MaAaLloNgs 
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SCENE lv. 


Rome. Ar Apartment in Philario's Houſe, 
Enter PosTHUMUs and PHILARIO, 


Pt, Fear it not, fir: I would, I were fo ſure 
To win the king, as I am bold, her honour 
Will remain hers, 
Phi. What means do you make to him ? 
Poft. Not any; but abide the change of time; 
. in the preſent winter's ftate,® and wiſh 
That warmer days would come: In theſe fear'd hopes, 
I barely gratify your love; they failing, 
I muſt die much your debtor. 
Phi. Your very goodneſs, and your company, 
O'erpays all I can do. By this, your king 
Hath heard of great Auguſtus : Caius Lucius 
Will do his commiſſion throughly ; And, I think, 
He'll grant the tribute, ſend the arrearages, 
Or lock upon our Romans, whoſe remembrance 
Is yet freſh in their grief, 
Pit, I do believe, 
(Statiſt 9though I am none, nor like to be,) 
That this will prove a war; and you ſhall hear 
The legions, now in Gallia, ſooner landed 
In our not-fearing Britain, than have tidings 
Of any penny tribute paid, Our countrymen 
Are men more order'd, than when Julius Czfar 
Smil'd at their lack of ſkill, but found their courage 
Worthy his frowning at: Their diſcipline | 
(Now mingled with their courages) will make known 


To 


8 I believe we thould read 2vinter fate, not winter's fate, M. MAsox. 


9 i. e. Stateſman, STEEVENS. 
2 The old folio bas this odd reading: 
—— T ber diſcipline 
(Now wing · led with their courages) will make known —» 


| 3 Joungon, 
Their d ſcipline (now wing led with their courages) may mean their diſ- 


ledge being animated by their natura! bravery, STEEVIXNS. 


' Cipline borrowing wings from their courage; i. e. their military know- 
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To their approvers,ꝭ they are people ſuch 
That mend upon the world. 


Enter IA CHlMO. 


Phi. See! Iachimo ! 

Poſt. The ſwifteſt harts have poſted you by land; 
; And winds of all the corners kiſs'd your fails, 
> To make your veſſel nimble, 
\ s Phi. Welcome, fir, 

P,. J hope, the briefneſs of your anſwer made 
The ſpeedineſs of your return. 

Iach. Your lady 
Is one the faireſt that T have look'd upon. 

Po. And, therewithal, the beſt ; or let her beauty 
Look through a caſement to allure falſe hearts, 
And be falſe with them. | 


Iach. Here are letters for you. 
7%. Their tenour good, I truſt, 
lach, "Tis very like, 
Phi, Was Caius Lucius in the Britain court, 
When you were there ? | 
Iach. He was expected then, 
But not approach'd. 
Pat. All is well yet.— 


Sparkles this ſtone as it was wont? or1s't not 
Too dull for your good wearing? 
Iach. If I have loſt it, 
I ſhould have loſt the worth of it in gold. 
I'll make a journey twice as far, to enjoy | 
A ſecond night of ſuch ſweet ſhortneſs, which 
Was mine in Britain; for the ring is won, 
Pt. The ſtone's too hard to come by, 
lach, Not a whit, 
> Yourlady being ſo eaſy. 
F. Make not, fir, 
Pour loſs your ſport : I hope, you know that we 
MMMLiNuſt not continue friends. 
RS AMJach, Good ſir, we muſt, 
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If you keep covenant : Had I not brought 

The knowledge 4 of your miſtreſs home, I grant 
We were to queſtion further : but I now 
Profeſs myſelf the winner of her honour, 
Together with your ring; and not the wronger 
Of her, or you, having proceeded but 

By both your wills, 


oft. If you can make't apparent 
That you have taſted her in bed, my hand, 
And ring, is yours: If not, the foul opinion 
You had of her pure honour, gains, or-loſes, 
Your ſword, or mine; or maſterleſs leaves both 
To who ſhall find them, | 
Iach. Sir, my circumſtances, 
Being ſo near the truth, as I will make them, 
Mut firſt induce you to believe: whoſe ftrength 
I will confirm with oath ; which, I doubt not, 
You'll give me leave to ſpare, when you ſhall find 
You need it not. 
Poſt. Proceed, 
Iach. Firſt, her bed- chamber, 
(Where, I confeſs, I ſlept not; but, profeſs, 
Had that was well worth watching, ) It was hang'd 
With tapeſtry of filk and filver ; the ſtory 
Proud — iny when ſhe met her Roman, 
And Cydnus ſwell'd above the banks, or for 
The preſs of boats, or pride: A piece of work 
So bravely done, ſo rich, that it did ſtrive 
In workmanſhip, and value; which, I wonder'd, 
Could be ſo rarely and exactly wrought, 
Since the true life on't was 
| Pot. 
4 This word is here uſed in its ſcriptural acceptation: And Adam 
Anew Eve his wife: —.“ STEEVENS, 
5 i. e. that which was well worth watching, or lying awake, for. 
| MALONE. 
6 Iachimo's language is ſuch as a ſkilful villain would naturally uſe, a 
mixture of airy triumph and ſerious depoſition, His gaiety thows his 
ſeriouſneſs to be without anxiety, and his ſeriouſneſs proves his gaiety to be 
without art. JorNnsoN. | 


7 This paſlage is nonſenſe as it Rands, and therefore the editors have 
- ſuppoſed 
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Poſt. This is true; 
And this you might have heard of here, by me, 
Or by ſome other. 2 

lach. More particulars 
Muſt juſtify my knowledge. 

Pot, | So they muſt, 
Or do your honour injury. 
38 lach, The chiinney 
ia Is ſouth the chamber; and the chimney-piece, 
TE Chaſlte Dian, bathing : never ſaw I figures 
So likely to report themſelves :* the cutter 
Was as another nature, dumb ;9 outwent her, 
Motion and breath left out. 
Pa). ä This is a thing, 
= Which you might from relation likewiſe reap ; 
2 Being, as it is, much ſpoke of. 
ach. The roof o'the chamber 
Witch golden cherubins is fretted: Her andirons 
(I had forgot them) were two winking Cupids 
Of ſilver, each on one foot ſtanding, nicely 
Depending on their brands,3 


Poſt. 


ſuppoſed it to be an imperfect ſentence, But I believe we ſhould amend it 
by reading 

Such the true life on't wwas, 
inſtead of fince, We frequently ſay the life of a picture, or of a ſtatue; 
and without alteration the ſentence is complete, M. Mason. 

s Sonear to ſpeech, The Italians call a portrait, when the likeneſs is 
remarkable, a eating picture. Jon Nsox. 

9 'ſhe meaning is this: 'The ſcu{pror was as nature, but as nature dumb; 
he gave every thing as nature gives, but breath and motion. In breath is 
included ſpeech, JOHNSON» | 

2 The ſame tawdry image occurs again in Xing Henry VIII: 

„ their dwarfiſh pages were 
«© As cherubins, all gilt.” 

The ſole recommendation of this gothick idea, which is tritically 
repeated by modern artiſts, ſeems to be, that it occupies but little room 
on canvas or marble z for chubby, unmeaning faces, with ducks? wings 
= tucked under them, are all the circumſtances that enter into the compoſi. 
tion of ſuch infantine and abſurd repreſentatives of the choirs of heaven, 
| STEEVENS. 

= 3 I am not ſure that I underſtand this paſſage. Perhaps Shakſpeare 
- [RE miceantthat the figures of the Cupids were nicely poixed on their inverted torches, 
D ' | | one 
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Pot. This is her honour !— 
Let it be granted, you have ſeen all this,4 (and praiſe 


Be given to your remembrance,) the deſcription 


Of what is in her chamber, nothing ſaves 
The wager you have laid, 

Iach. Then, if you can, 

. [| Pulling ont the bracelet, 

Be pale; I beg but leave to air this jewel: See! 
And now 'tis up again: It muſt be married 
To that your diamond; I'll keep them, 

Pit. | Jove lon 
Once more let me behold it: ]s it that 
Which I left with her? 

Iach. Sir, (I thank her,) that: 
She ſtripp'd it from her arm; I ſee her yet; 
Her pretty action did outſell her gift, 
And yet enrich'd it too: She gave it me, and ſaid, 


| She priz'd it once. 


Poſt. May be, ſhe pluck'd it off, 
To ſend it me. 
ach. She writes ſo to you? doth ſhe? 


one of the legs of each being taken off the ground, which might render 
ſuch a ſupport neceſſary. SrxEVNõ. 


I have equal difficulty with Mr, Steevens in explaining this paſſage, 


Here ſeems to be a kind of tautology. I take brands to be a part of th: 15 
endirons, on which the wood for the fire was ſupported, as the upper part, 
in which was a kind of rack to carry a ſpit, is more properly termed th: 


andiron. Theſe irons, on which the wood lies acroſs, generally called digi, 
are here termed brands. WHALLEy. 
It ſhould ſeem from a paſſage in The Black Book, a pamphlet publiſhed 


in 1604, that andirons in our author's time were ſometimes formed in le 


ſhape of human figures: «© ——ever and anon turning about to th: 


chimney, where he ſaw a paire of corpulent gigantick andirens, that ſtood = 


like evo burgomaſters at both corners.“ Inſtead of theſe corpulent burgs- 
maſters, Imogen had Cupids. 

The authorof the pamphlet might, however, only have meant that the 
andirons he deſcribes were uncommonly large. Matone. 


4 The expreſhon is ironical, Iachimo relates many particulars, to 


which Poſthumus anſwers with impatience, 
« This is her honour !! 


HE. eee e 


*. 


That is, And the attainment of this knowledge is to paſs for the corruption + 2 


of her honour. r 
S If you can forbear to fluſh your cheek with rage, Joux son-. 
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Pf. O, no, no, no; 'tis true. Here, take this too; 
[ Gives the ing. 


« 
: by — wa. * = 
4 * 
—— 4 


It is a baſiliſt unto mine eye, 
Kills me to look on't: — Let there be no honour, 
Where there is beauty; truth, where ſemblance; love, 4 
Where there's another man: The vows of womens 
Of no more bondage be, to where they are made, 
Than they are to their virtues; which is nothing :— 
O, above meaſure falſe! 
Phi, | Have patience, fir, 
And take your ring again; tis not yet won: 
It may be probable, ſhe loſt it; or, 
Who knows if one of her women, being corrupted, 
Hath ſtolen it from her | b 
Pf, Very tre; h 4 
And fo, I hope, he came by't: —Back my ring | 
Render to me ſome corvoral fign about her, 
More evident than t!:is ; for this was ſtolen, 
Iach. By Jupiter, I had it from her arm. 
Pe. Bark you, he ſwears; by Jupiter he ſwears, 
Tis true nay, K ep the ring—'tis true: 1 am fure, 
She would not loſe it: her attendants are 
All ſworn, and honourable ;7— They induc'd to ſteil it! 
And by a ſtranger ?—No; he hath enjoy'd her: 
The cognizance 5 of her incontinency 


Ts 


© The love vowed by women no more abides with him to whom it is 
vowed, than women adhere to their virtue. JonuNnsON,. 2 
7 It was anciently the cuſtom for the attendants on our nob'lity and 


an oath of fidelity, on their entrance into office. In the houſe hold book of 
the 5th earl of Northumberland (compiled A. D. 1512) it is exprefsly 
ordered [p. 49] that © what perſon ſoever he be that commyth to my 
Lodes ſervice, that incontynent after he be tntr:d in the chequyrroull 
8 { check roll] that he be ſworn in the countyng-hous by a gentiilma". 
= utter or yeman-uſher in the prefence of the hede officers; and on theire 
abſence before the'clerks of the kechynge either by ſuch an oath. as is in 
= th: Fol Othes, yt any ſuch [oath ] ba, or ells by ſuch an wth as thei 
mall ſzyme beſte by their diſccetion,®? | 

* LEven now every ſervant of the king s, at his firit «ppointment, is ſworn 
= in, be fote a g-atleman uſher, at the lord chamberta'n's office, PER. 
: ? The bidge; the token ; The viſible proof. Jour so. 
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Is this, — ſhe hath bought the name of whore thus dearly.— 
There, take thy hire; and all the fiends of hell 
Divide themſelves between you! 
Phi, Sir, be patient: 
"This is not ſtrong enough to be believ'd 


* 


Ot one perſuaded well of 


Ph Never talk on't: 
She hath been colted by him, 
lach, If you ſeek 


For further ſatisfying, under her breaſt 

(Worthy the preſling,)” lies a mole, right proud 

Of that moſt delicate lodging: By my life, 

I kiſs'd it; and it gave me preſent hunger 

To feed again, though full. You do remember 

This ſtain upon her? 
Poft. Ay, and it doth confirm 

Another ſtain, as big as hell can hold, 

Were there no more but it. 
Iach. Will you hear more ? 
Pe, Spare your arithmetick ; never count the turns; 

Once, and a million! 
lach, I'll be ſworn, 
Paſi. No ſwearing. 

If you will ſwear you have not done't, you lie; 

And Iwill kill thee, if thou doſt deny 

Thou haſt made me cuckold. 
Jach. I will deny nothing. 
Pot, O, that I had her here, to tear her limb- meal! 

I will go there, and do't; i' the court; before 

Her father ;—I'll do ſomething 
Phi, Quite beſides 

The government of patience '—You have won: 

Let's follow him, and pervert the preſent wrath* 


[ Exit, 


| tle 
9 (Worthy the preſſing, }] Thus che modern editions. The old felis 


reads: | | 
(Wertby her preſſing, J——. Jonnson. 
2 e. turn his wrath to another courſe, MALoXxEg. 
To perwert, 1 believe, only fignities to awert his wrath from himſelf, 
without any idea of turning it againſt nother perſon, To hat other courſe 
it could have been diverted by the advice of Philacio and Iachimo, Mr. 
Malone has not informed us. SrEEVEN S. | 
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He hath againſt himſelf, 
lach, Wath all my hcart, Zæcunt. 


SCENE V. 
The ſame, Another Room in the ſame, 


Enter PoSTHUMUS, 


Poſt. Is there no way for men to be, but women 
Muſt be half-workers? We are baſtards all; 
And that moſt venerable man, which I 
Did call my father, was I know not where 
When I was ſtamp'd ; ſome coiner with his tools 
Made me a counterfeit : Yet my mother ſeem'd 
The Dian of that time: ſo doth my wife 
The nonpareil of this. — O vengeance, vengeance ! 
Me of my lawful pleaſure ſhe relirain':;, 
And pray'd me, oft, forbearance: Did it with 
A pudency ſo roſy, the ſweet view on't 
Might well have warm'd old Saturn ;3 that I thought ker 
As chaſte as unſunn'd ſnow :—O, all the devils !— 
This yellow Iachimo, in an hour, —was't not ?— 
Or leſs, —at firſt: Perchance he ſpoke not; but, 
Like a full-acorn'd boar, a German one,“ 


Cry'd, 


3 It certainly carries with it a very elegant ſenſe, to ſuppoſe that the 
lady's d:nia! was ſo mode ſt and delicate as even to eaflame his defires; But 
may we not read it thus? 

And pray d me of? forbearance: Did it, &c. 
i. e. complied with his deſires in the ſweeteſt reſerve; taking did in the 


aceeptation in Which it is uſed by Jonſon and Shakfſpeare in many other 
places. WHALLEY. 


The more obvious interpretation is in my opinion the true one. 
Admitting Mr. W halley's notion to be juſt, the latter part of this pie 


may be compared with one in [uvenal, Sat, IV. though the pud. ncy will 
be tound wanting : N 


omnia fient 
Ad verum, quibus incendi jam frigidus æv ä 
Laome don tiades, et Neſtotis hernia poſſit. Mal oN x. 

* In King Henry IV, Part II. Falſtaff aſſures Mrs, Quickly, that-— 
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Cry'd, oh and mounted: found no oppoſition 
But what he look'd for ſhould oppoſe, and ſhe 
Should from encounter guard, Could I find out 
The woman's part in me! For there's no motion 

'T hat tends to vice in man, but I affirm 

It is the woman's part: Be it lying, note it, 

The woman's ; flattering, hers; deceiving, hers ; 
Luſt and rank thoughts, hers, hers; revenges, hers ; 
Ambitions, covetings, change of prides, diſdain, 
Nice longings, ſlanders, mutability, 

All faults that may be nam'd, nay, that hell knows, 
Why, hers, in part, or all; but, rather, all: 

For ev'n to vice 

They are not conſtant, but are changing till 

One vice, but of a minute old, for one 

Not half ſo old as that. I'll wiite againſt them, 
Deteſt them, curſe them: — Vet 'tis greater {kill 

In a true hate, to pray they have their will: 

The very devils cannot plague them better, Eu. 


ACT M. Sek . 
Britain. A Room of Slate in Cymbeline's Palace. 


Enter CYMBELINE, Queen, CLOTEN, aud Lords, at one dec 
and at another, Caius Lucius, and Attendants, 


On. Now ſay, what would Auguſtus Cæſar with us? 
Luc. When Julius Cæſar (whoſe remembrance yet 
Lives in men's eyes; and will to ears, and tongues, 


Be theme, and hearing ever,) was in this Britain, 45 
ne 


ce the German hunting in water- work is worth a thouſand of theſe bed- 
hangings.“ In other places where our author has ſpoken of the hunting 0 
the boar, a German cne muſt have been in his thoughts, for the boar was 
never, I apprehend, hunted in England. 

Mr. Pope and Dr. Wa: burton read—a churning on; and, what is 
more extraordinary, this ſtrange ſophiſtication has found its way into, 
Tobnſon's moſt valuable Dictionary. MaLoxE. 
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And conquer'd it, Cafſtibelan, thine uncle,“ 
(Famous in Cæſat's praiſes, no whit ls 

Than in his feats de krring it,) for him, 

And his fucceſſion, granted Rome a tribute, 

Yearly three thouſand pounds; which by thee lately 
Is left untender'd. 


Dneens And, to kill the marvel, 
Shall be ſo ever. 
15. There be many Cæſars, 


Ee ſuch another Julius. Britain is | 
A world by itſelf 3 and we will nothing pay, 
For wearing cur own noſes, 

Queen. That opportunity. 
Which then they had to take from us, to retume 
We have again, Remember, fir, my liege, 

The kings your anceſtors ; together with 

The natural bravery of your jſle; Which fiands 

As Neptune's park, ribbed and paled ia 

Wich rocks unſcaleable,* and roaring Waters; 

With ſands, that will not bear your enemies“ boats, 
But ſuck them up to the top-maſt, A kind of conqueſt 
Czſar made here; but made not here his Drag 

Of, came, and ſaw, and overcame - with ſhame 
(The firſt that ever touch'd him,) he was carried 
From off our coaſt, twice beaten ; and his ſipping, 
(Poor ignorant baubles l;) on our terrible feas, 

Lie egy-thells mov'd upon their ſurges, crack'd 

As Eatily 'gainſt our rocks: For joy whereof, 

The fam'd Caftibelan, who was once at point 

(O, giglot fortune 15) to maſter Cæſar's [word, 


Made 


Cafiibelan was great uncle to Cymbeline, who was ſon to Tenantius, 


$ 
the n-phew of Callib an. MALoNE: 
2 Ihis reading is Sir T. Hanmer's. The old editions have 
Miu oaks unſcaleable. Jou x so. 
3 0 &7:amted with the nature of our boiſterous ſeas, ons. 
+ Q tulle and inconſtant fortune! A giglot was a ſtrumpet. 


3 Matonrs 

* Siakſpeare has here transferred to Cafſib-lan an adventure which 
happened to hie brother Nennius, who, we ate told by Geffrey of Mon- 
mouth, waz buried with great funeral pomy, and Cælar's ſword placed in 


his tomb. Maron. 
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318 C.YMBELEIN-E, 
Made Lud's town with rejoicing fires bright, 
And Britons ſtrut with courage, 

Ce. Come, there's no more tribute to be paid: Our ki: 7. 
dom is ſtronger than it was at that time; and, as I ſaid, th-:2 
s no more ſuch Cæſars: other of them ma; have crook d 
noles ; but, to owe ſuch ſtraight arms, none. 

Cy, Son, let your mother end, 

Clo. We have yet many among us can gripe as hard as 
Caſtibelan: 1 do not fay, I am one; but 1 have a hand. -- 


Why tribute ? why ſhould we pay tribute? it Cæſar can 


hide the ſun from us with a blanket, or put the moon in his 
packet, ve will pay him tribute for light; elſe, fir, no more 
tribute, pray you now, 

Cy. You muſt know, 
Till the injurious Romans did extort 
This tribute from us, we were free ; Cæſar's ambition, 
(Which {well'd fo much, that it did almoit ſtretch 
[he fides o'the world,) againt all colour,“ here 
Did put the yoke upon us; which to ſhake off, 
Becomes a warlike people, whom we recon 
Ourſelves to be. We do ſay then to Cæſar, 
Our ancefor was that Mulmutius, vw hich 
Ordain'd cur laws; (whoſe ule the ſword of Ceſar 
Hath too much mangled ; whoſe repair, and franchiſe, 
Shall, by the power we hold, be our good deed, 
Though Rome be therefore angry ;) Mulmutius, 
Who was the firſt of Britain, which did put 
His brows within a golden crown, and call'd 
Hunſelf a king. 

Luc. I am ſorry, Cymbeline, 
That I am to pronounce Auguſtus Ceſar 
(Cafar, that hath more kings his ſervants, than 
Thyſelf domeſtick officers, ) thine enemy: 
Reccive it from ine, then ,— War, and confulion, 
In Czefar's name pronounce I 'gainſt thee : look 
For tury not to be reiiſted: — Ius dety's, 
I thank thee for myſclf, | 

Cym. Thou art welcome, Catus. 
Thy Cæſar knighted me; my youth 1 ſpent 

Much 
5 Without any pretence of right, Joga592 « 
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Much under him; of him I gather'd honour ; 
* Which he, to ſeek of me again, perforce, 
* Behoves me keep at utterance ;7 I am perfect, 
” "That the Pannonians and Dalmatians, for 


CS 


1 heir liberties, are now in arms ;* a precedent 
| Which, not to read, would ſhow the Britons cold: 
So Cæſar ſhall not find them. 
a 3 Let proof ſpeak, 


Ch. His majeſty bids you welcome. Make paſtime with 
us a day, or two, or longer: If you ſeek us alterwards in 
other terms, you ſhall find us in cur ſalt- water girdle: if you 
beat us out of it, it is yours; it you fall in the ælventute, 
our crows fhall fare the better for you; and there's an end. 

Luc. So, ſir. 

Cu. I know your maſter's pleaſure, and he mine: 

Al] the remain is, welcome. | Excurt, 


OOO EEE yo 6 nity — 


SCENE II. 
Another Rowm in the ſame, 
Enter PISAN IO. 


Piſ. How! of adultery? Wherefore write you not 
What monſter's her accuſer ? Leonatus ! 
O, maſter! what a ſtrange infection 
Is fallen 1nto thy ear ? What falſe Tralian 
(As poiſonous tongu'd, as handed,?) hath prevail'd 
On thy too ready hearing ?—Diſfloyal? No: 
She's puniſh'd for her truth ; and undergoes, 
More goddeſs-like than wiie-like, ſuch aſſaults 


lee at utterance z] means to keep at the extremity of defiance. 
Combat d outrance is a deſperate fight, that muſt conclude with the life of 
one of the combataritis STEEVENS. 

* The inſurtection of tne Pannonians and Dalmatian* for the purpoſe 

of throwing off the Roman goke, happened not iu the reign of Cymbeline, 
but in that of his father, Tenantius, Maron. 
About Shakſyeare $ time the praCtice of poiſoning was very cemmon 
in Italy, and the ſuſpicign of Italian peiſons yet aire £9:um3n, 
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220 LIN. 

As would take in ſome virtue. — O, my maſtcr! 
Thy mind to her is now as low, as were 

Thy fortunes, How! that I ſhould murder ter? 
Upon the le, aud truth, and vows, which I 

Have made to thy command ?— 1, her ?—her blood? 
It it ve fo to do good fervice, never 

Let me be counted ſerviceable. How look I, 

hat I sul ſeem to Jack humanity, 

So much as this fact comes to? Le' : The letter 
Reading. 
That I hawe ſent her, by her can command 

Shall give thee opfortnnily : O damn'd paper ! 
Flack as the ink that's on thee ! Senſeleſs bauble, 
Art theu à teodary for this act,“ and look'ſt 


v9 
2 To take in a ton, is to conguer it. Jon x so. 


Ihat is, thy mind compered to hers is now as low, as thy cond'tin 
was, coi.zared to hers. Our author ſhould rather have wiltten— 7 
mind tc hers; but the tet, I beleve, 's as he gave it, Mato. 

* Elert we base another proof of what I have obſerved in 'Fhe D (7: re 
tation at tn end of King Hen y VI. that our poet from negtigence me- 
times makes words change their form under the ey: of the ſpeaker; who 
in d'ſte rent parts of the lame play recites them differently, though he has 
a paper cr letter in his hand, and actually reads from it. A former 
iatance of this kind has cccurred in All's well that ends well, 

The words here read by Piſanio from his maſter's letter, (which is 
afterwarcs given at length, and in preſe,) are not tound there, though the 
fub/tance of them is contained in it, This is one of many prüfe that 
Shekſpeare had no view to the publicati:n of his pieces. There ves 
} ttl- danger that ſuch an inaccuracy ſhould be detected by the ear of the 


ſpectator, though it could hardly eſcape an attentive reader. MALOGNx. 


3 A feudary is one who holds his citate under the tenure of ſuit and 
ſ:rvice to a ſuperior lord. HAXMERs 
How a letter could be conſidered as a feudal vaſſal, according to Han- 
m.er's interpretation, I am at a loſs to know. Feodury means, here, a 
confederate or accomplice, I alſo think that the word fecdary has the fame 
ſignification in Meaſure for Meaſure, though the other commentators d 
not, and have there aſſigned my reaſons for being of that opinion. 
M. Mas. x. 
Art thou too combined, art thou a corfederate, in this act mA f odary 4 4 
not figrify a feudal vailal, as Sir Thomas Hanmerand the ſubſequ-n! «<< - 
tors Have ſuppoſed, (though if the word had borne that fignification, it 
certainly could not bear it here,) but was an officer appointed oy the 
: cur: 
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So virgin-like without? Lo, here the comes. 


Emer IMOGEN, 


I am ignorant in what I am commanded,® 

Ino. How now, Piſanio ? 

Piſ. Madam, here is a letter from my lord. 

Ins, Who? thy lord? that is my lord? Leonatus ? 
O, learn'd indeed were that aſtronomer, 
That new the ſtars, as I his characters; 
He'd lay the future open. You good gods, 
Let what is here contain'd reliſh of love, 
Gf my lord's health, of his content,—yet not, 
That we two are aſunder, let that grieve him,” 
(Some griets are med'cinable ;) that is one ot them, 
For it doth phyſick love ;5—ot his content, 
All but in that! Good wax, thy leave: — Bleſt be, 


ou 


Court of Wards, by virtue of the Statute 22 Henry VIII. c. 40. to be 
preſent avith, and aſſiftant to the Eſcheators in every county at the finding 
ot offices, and to give in evidence for the king. His duty was to ſurvev 
the lands of the ward after office found, . e. after an inquifition had 
been made to the king's uſe, ] and to return the true value thereof to the 
court, cc. In cognoſcendis rimandiſque feudis (lays Spelman) ad 
regem pertinent bus, et ad tenuras pro reve manifeſtandas tuendaſque,; 
0p*ram navat, Eſcaetori deo adj anus, omnibaſque nervis regiam pro- 
mavens util tatem,”” He was therefore, we ſee, the Eſchearor'“s aff.cuatey 
and hence Shakfpcare, with h's uſual licence, uſes the word for 2 con- 
ſedo rate or aſſociate in general. The feudal vaſſal was not called a feedary, 
but a feodatary or feudatary, In Latin, however, feudatarius lignificd 
both. MALoN r. 5 
© Iam unpractiſed in the arts of murder. STEEVENS. 


” Tyrwhitt wiſhes to amend this paſſage by reading ns, inſtead of nor, 
in the firſt lige; but it is right as it ſtands, and there is nothing wanting 
to make it Clear, but plicing a ſtop longer than a comma, after the word 
aſurger. The ſenſe is this:“ Let the letter bring me tidings of my 
lurd's health, and of his content; not of his content that we are aſunder— 
let chat circumſtance grieve him; but of his content in every ſhape but 
that. M. Mazon, . 

The text is furely right. Let what is here contained reliſh of my huſ- 
dand's content, in every thing except our beirg ſ parate from eacv other, Let 
that one circumſtance afflict him! Maroxs. | 


That is, grief for abſence keeps love 1a health and vigeur, 


p : -JonnsoN, 
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222 CYMBELINE, 


You bees, that make theſe locks of counſel ! Lovers, 
And men in dangerous bonds, pray not alike ; 
Though fortciters you caſt in priſon, yet 
You claſp young Cupid's tables.“ Good news, gods! 
[ Reads, 

Juſtice, and your father's wrath ſhould he take me in 
Bis dominion, cculd not be ſo cruel to me, as you, O the dear? 
of creatures, evould not even renew me avith your eyes? 
Tate notice, that I am in Cambria, at Milford- Haven : What 


your caun love vill, out of Hit, ad: Je you, fllaav. So, be 


abet you all happineſs, that remains loyal tu his wow,3 ard 
your, increaſing in love,“ 
LeoxaTus PosTHUMUS, 


O, for a horſe with wings! Hear'ſt thou, Piſanio? 
Ke is at Milfora-Haven: Read, ard tell me 
How far tis thither. It one of mcan affairs 


May 


9 The meaning of this, which had been obſcured by printing forfeitwr-; 
for f-rfeitert, is no more than that the bees are not bleſſed by the mar who 
forteiting a bond is ſent to priſon, as they are by the lover for whom they 
pertorm the more ple.:fing office of f:ling letters. SY EEVENS. 

1 Old cop! ce, ard yorr fatber's 2orath, &c. could not be ſi erue! te 
me as you, U 1:2 deareſt f ereatures, would een rent me with your eyes. 
This raliage, Ws 18 probably 2rroneous, is nonſenſe, unleſs we ſupplz 
that th word as his the fe of but, © Your father s wrath could not 
be io crucl to me, but you could renew me with your eyes.“ 

NI. Mascn, 

I krow not what idea this paſſage preſented to the late editors, wha have 
paſi-d it in lence. As it ſtopds in the old copy, it appears to my unine 
tellivible. The word „et was, I think, omitted at. the preſs, at er <v9u'ld. 
By ins ini-rtivn 4 char ſerſe is given: Juſtice and the anger of your 
father, ſhouid I be ducovered here, could not be ſo crucl to me, but that 
you, O ihow dearett of cr: atures, wwou/d be able to renovate my ſpirits by 
giving me the happin-is of feeing you. Mr. Pope obtained the tame 
Jente by a jv1s juſt fiable method; by ſubſtituting but inſtead of as; and 
tie three ſubſeguent editors adopted that reading, MALONE. 

3 This tut ſcript on to the ſecond letter of Poſthumus, affords ample 
countenance to t. M. Maſon's conje cture concerning the concluſion of 
a former on.*, STEEVENS. 

4+ We fhou!d, I think, read thus: — and your, increaſing in lor, Leona- 
kus Poilhumus,--to make it plain, that your is to be joined in conſtruct'on 
with Lecnatus, and not with increaſing 3 and that the latter is a fais, 
prefent, aud not antun TYRWHIT TT, 7 
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May plod it in a weck, whv may not I 
Glide thither in a day? Ihen, true Piſanio, | 
(ho long'it, lice me, to ſee thy lord; who long'ſt. 
O, let me bate, but not hike me ;—yet long'ſt.— 
But in a ſainier kin: O, not like me; 
For mine's beyond beyond,“) ſay, and ipeak thick,® 
{Love's counſellor ſhould fill the bores of hearing, 
To the ſmothering of the ſenſe,) how far it is 
o this ſame bleſſed Milford: And, by the way, 
Tell me how ales was made fo happy, as 
To inherit ſuch a hagen: Bur, firſt of all, 
Ho we may teal from hence; and, for the gap 
That we ſhould make in time, from our hence-going, 
And our retarn,” to excuie $ but firſt, how get hence 3; 
Why thould ex-ufe be b:rn reer begot 8 
We'll talk of that nerenfer. Pr'ythee, ſpeak, 
How many ſcor e miles may we well ride 
*T'wixt hour and hour? 
Pi/. One ſcore, *twixt ſun and ſun, 
Madam,'s enough for vou ; and tov much too. 
Imo. Why, one that rode to his execution, man, 
Could never 20 ſo ilow ; I have heard of riding wagers,9 
Where horſes have heen nimbler than the ſands 
That run 1'the clock's behalf:: But this is tovlery : 
Go, bid my woman teign a ſickneſs; fay 
She Il home o her father: and provide me, preſently, 
A riding ſuit; no colilier than would fit 
A fran lin's huaſewite,3 
Pj. 
The comma, hitherto placed after the firſt beyond, is improper. The 
f-cond is uſed as a {ubſtantive; and rhe plain ſente is, that ker longing is 
further than beyend 5 beyond any thing that defire can be laid to be beyond, 
RITSON. 
6 i. e. eroud one word on another, as faſt as poſſible. STEFVENS. 
: In conſequence of our gung hence and returning bags. MaALONEs. 
Why ſhould I conirive an excuſe, before the act is done, for which 
excuſe will be neceflary? MaLons. 
9 Of wagers to be determined by the ſpeed of horſes. Maroxe. 
* This taataſtical exprefſion means no more than ſand in an aour-glaſs, 
uſed to meaſure time. WARBURTON. 
A franklin is literally a freebolder, with a ſmall eftate, neither vu 
nor vaſſal, Jouns0N, 
7 6 
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324 iN 
Pi. Madam, you're beſt conſider.“ 


lens. I fee before me, man, nor here, nor here, 
Nor what enſues ; but have a fog in them, 
That ] cannot look through. Away, I pr'ythee 
Do as I bid thee: There's no more to ſay; 
Acceſſible is none but Milford way, 


f Exenn, 
SCENE III. 
Wales, A mountainous Country, with a Cave. 
Fuler BELARIUs, GUIiDERIUS, ard ARVIRAGUS, 
Bel. A goodly day not to keep houſe, with ſuch 


Whoſe root's as low as ours! Stoop, boys: Uhis gate 
Inſtructs you how to adore the heavens ; and bows you 


To 
4 That is, & yen'd beſt conſider.” M. Mason. 


5 The lady ſays : I can ſee neither one way nor other, before me 
nor behind me, but all the ways are covered with an impenetrable fog.” 


There are obje ctions inſuperable to ail that J can propoſe, and fince reatyn 
con give me no counſel, I will refolve at once to follow my inclination. 
VANSCN, 

When Imogen ſpeaks theſe words, ſhe is ſuppoſed to have ter face 
turned towards Miltordz and when the pronounces the words, ner here, nr 
bere, the points to the right and to the left. This being premiſed, the 
ſenſe is evidently this z= ] ſ:e clearly the way befcre me; but that to 
the right, that to the left, and that behind me, are all cover'd with a fog 
that 1 cannot penetrate, There is no more therefore to be ſaid, ſince 
there is no way acceilible but that to Milford,” —— The paſſage, how- 
ever, ſhould be pointed thus; 

« I ſee before me, man; — nor here, nor here, 

« Nor what enſues, but have a fog in them 

© That I cannot look through. 
What enſues means what foll-ws z and Shakſpeare uſes it here, ſomewha! 
licentiouſiy, to expreſs what is behind, M. Mason, 

Dr, Johnſon's paraphraſe is not, I think, perfectly correct. I believe 
Imogen means to ſay, „ ſee neither en this fide, nor on that, nor b:hi:4 
me; but find a fog in each of thoſe quarters that my eye cannot pierce. 
The way to Milford is alone clear and open: Let us therefore jaſtant'y 
ſet forward : 

« Acceſſible is none but Milford way.“ 


By (e qvbat enſues,” which Dr. Johnſon explains perhaps rightly, by 
the words— bebind me, Imogen means, what will be the conſequence of the 


" ep I am going to take. MAL ONE. 
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To morning's holy office: The gates of monarcls 
Are arch'd ſo high, that giants may jet“ through 
And keep their impious turbands on, 7 without 
Good morrow to the ſun. Hail, thou fair heaven! 
We houſe i'the rock, yet uſe thee not ſo hardly 
As prouder livers do. | 
Gut. Hail, heaven! 
Aru. Hail, heaven! 
Bel. Now, for our mountain ſport: Up to yon hill, 
Vour legs are young; III tread theſe flats. Conſider, 
When you above perceive me like a crow, 
That it is place, which leſſens, and ſets off. 
And you may then revolve what tales I have told you, 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks in war: 
This ſervice is not ſervice, ſo being done, 
But being ſo allow'd .5 Jo apprehend thus, 
Yraws us a profit from all things we lee ; 
And often, to our comfort, ſhall we find 


The ſharded beetle 9 in a ſaſer hold 


Than 

6 j. e, ſtrut, walk proudly. STEtvens. th 

7 The idea of a giant was, among the readers of ramances, why were 
almoſt all the readers of thoſe times, always cont>unded with that of a 
Saracen. JOHNSON» i 

o In war it is not ſufficient to do duty well; the advantage riſes not 
from the act, but the acceptance of the act. Joungovw, 

As this ſeems to be intended by Bela:ius as a general maxim, not 
merely confined to ſervices in war, I have no doubt but we ſhould 
read. 

That ſerwice is not ſer vice, e. M. Maso. 

This ſervice means, any particular ſervice, Ihe obſervation relates to 
the court, as well as to war. MaLON E. 5 

9 i. e. the beetle whoſe wings are encloſed within two dry buſts or 
fſherds. STEEVENS. 

Cole, in his Latin Dict. 1673, has“ A Hard or cruſt—Crufta ;** 
which in the Latin part he interprets—< A cruſt or ſhell, a rough caſing ; 
ſhards,” « The caſes (ſays Goldſmith) which beetles have to their 
wings, are the more neceſſary, as they often live under the ſurface of the 
earth, in botes, which they dig out by their own induſtry.” 'Thele are 
undoubtedly the ſafe olds to which Shak ſpeare alludes. MALONE. 

The epithet ful/-wwing'd applied to the eagle, ſufficiently marks the 
contralt of the poet's im gery; for whilſt the bird can ſoar towards the 
ſun beyond the reach of the human eye, the inſe& can but juſt riſe above 
the ſurface of the earth, and that at the cloſe of day, HENLE x, 


326 CYMBELIN RF, 


Than is the full-wing'd eagle. O, this life 
Is nobler, than attending for a check ;? 
Richer, than doing nothing for a babe ;3 
Prouder, than ruitling in unpaid-for ſilk: 


Such gain che cap of him, that makes them fine, 
Yet 


2 Check may mean, in this place, a rere; but J rather think it fe- 
nifies command, cent ox Thus in Troilas ara Creffida, the reſtriftions of 
Ariſtotle are caltd Ariſtotle's checks, STEEVENS. 


3 Dr Warborton reads—b2uble ] i.e, vain titles of honour gained by 

an idle at endance a. court, But the Oxford editor reads - for a bribe, 
WARBURTON» 

The Oxford editor knew the reaſon of this alteration, though his cen- 
ſurcr knew 1t not. 

Qi b-be forme conetor made bauble; and Sir Thomas Hinmer thought 
h mſe't qual'y 2uthorzſf d to make bribe, I thin. babe can hardly be 
7 gt. I: thould b- rememb: req, however, that danuble was anciently (ſpelt 
bablez fo thut Dr. War burton in reality has added but one letter, A 
ba: ble was part of the infignia of a fool. It was a kind of truncheon, (ſays 
Sir Jonn Hawvkins,) wth a head carved on it, To this Belarius may 
allude, and ea that honourable poverty is more precious than a finecure 
at court, o which the badge 1: a truncheon or a wand, 

As, h:wev-r, it ws once the cuſtom in England for favourites at court 
to beg the wardſhip of wfanrs who were born to great riches, our author 
may aud t- it on this occaſion, Frequent complaints were made that 
nut ing was done towards the education ot theſe negl:Red orphans. 

|: | STEEVENS. 

I have always ſuſo Red that the right reading of this paſſage is what 1 

had not in a former cd tion the confidence to propoſes; 


Ri. her than doing nothing for a brabe; 


Brabium is a badge of honour, or the enſign of an honour, or any thing 
worn es a mark ot dignity, The word was ſtrange to the editors, as it 
will be to th- reader ;; they therefore changed it to babe; and I am forced 
to p: opole it without the ſupport of any authority. Brabium is a word 
f5und in Holyoak's DiRttonary, who terms it a reward. Cooper, in his 
Teſaurus, d fines it to be a prize, or reward for any game. JOHNSON. 

A babe and baby are ſynonymous, A baty being a puppet or play- 
thing tor children, perhaps, if, there be no c rtuption, a babe here means 
a puppet; but I think with Dr. Johnſon that the text is corrupt. For 
babe r. Rowe ſueſti uted baudble, 

Deing ecibing in this paſſage means, I think, being buſy in petty and 
unimportant employments; in the fame ſenſe as when we ſay,. melius 
aſt otioſum elle quam nihil agere. MATO&NSE. | 


rr 
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Vet keeps his book uncroſe'd: s no life to onre, 6 
Sui. Out of your proof you ſpeak ; we, poor unfledg'd, 
Hare never wing'd from view o'the veſt; nor know not 
> What air's from home Haply, this life is beſt, 
L If quiet lite be beſt ; ſ«ecter to yon, f 
"That have a ſharper known ; well correſponding 
With your ſtiff age: ut, unto us, it is 
A cell of ignorance ; travelling abed; 
A priſon for a debtor, that nut dares 
To firide a limit,” . 
Ar. What ſhould we ſpeak of, 
When we are old as you ? when we ſhall hear 
The tan and wind beat dark December, how, 
In tis our pincting cave, ſhall we diſcourſe 
The freezing hours away ? We have ſeen nothing: 
Wo are boaltly ; ſobile as the fox, for prey; 


Lice wulle as the wolf, for what we eat: 


Ou: valour is, to chace «hat flies; our cage | 

Wee a quire, as doh the priſon'd bird, 

And eng our bondage treely. | 
Bel. How you ſpeak !9 


Did you but kasw the city's uſuries, 

And fel: them knowingly: the art o'the court, 
As hald to leave, as cep; whole top to climb 

Is certain falling or f» ſlippery, that 

The fear's as bad as falling: the toil of the war, 
A pain that only teems to ſ-ek out danger 


1 the name of Fame, 411d honour; which dies i'the ſearch 3 14 

And hain as oft a fl ndetbus epitaph, i 
As recur of fair act; nay, many times, 
Doth ; 

5 So, in Halt hela, a c:.ieftinn of Epigrams, &c. i593: 


i. e compared wit ours STEEVENS. 
To dee paſs his bound, for NSN. 

* This 0-14 of an old ge, unfupplied with matter for diſcourſe and 
meditation, is x fentiment natural an noble. No ſtate can be more 
doitifute than that of him, who, when the delights of ſenſe forſake bim, 
has no pleaſures of the mind. JonnNSON, 

? Otwiy {ems to have token any hints for the converſation that 
palies between Acalio and his ſons, from the ſcene before us. 
STEEVENS. 


4 % Vet {Hangs hv in the debet baok uncroſt,” S1IEEVENSs 
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Doth ill deſerve by doing well: what's worſe, 

Iv. uſt court'ſy at the cenſure ;—O, boys, this ſtory 
The world may read in me: My body's mark'd 

With Roman ſwords ; and my report was once 

Firſt with the beſt of note: Cymbeline lov'd me; 
And when a ſoldier was the theme, my name 

Was not far of: Then was I as a tree, 

Whoſe bonghs did bend with fruit: but, in one night, 
A ſtorm, or robbery, cal} it what you will, f 


Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves, I : 
And left me bare to weather. : 

Gui, Uncertain favour ! A 4 

Bel. My fault being nothing (as I have told you oft) 38 ( 
But that two villains, whoſe falſe oaths prevail'd . f 
Before my perte& honour, ſwore to Cy mbeline, F 
T was confederate with the Romans: ſo, x 


Follow'd my baniſhment :; and, this twenty years, 
This rock, and theſe demeſnes, have been my world: 
Where I have liv'd at heneſt freedom; pay'd 
More pious debts to heaven, than in all 
The fore-end of my time.—But, up to the mountains; 
This is not hunters' language: — He, that ſtrikes 
The veniſon firſt, ſhall be the lord o'the feat; 
To him the other two ſhall miniſter; 
And we will fear no poiſon, which attends 
In place of greater ftate.9 Il mect you in the valleys, 
| [ Exeunt Gul. and Ak. 
How hard it is, to hide the ſparks of nature! 
Theſe boys know little, they are ſons to the king; 
Nor Cymbeline dreams that they are alive. 
They think, they are mine: and, though train'd up thus 
meanly 
I'the cave, wherein they bow, their thoughts do hit | 8 
The 
9. The comparative greater, which violates the meaſure, is ſurely an 2 
abſurd interpolation ; the /cww-broww'd cave in which the princes are nal | 


educated, being a place of ns ſtate at all, STEEvVENS. 
2 The old editions read: a 


Tibe cave, whereon the bowe; . 
which, though very corrupt, will d rect us to the true reading, [as it ſtands 
in the text. In this very cave, which is ſo low that they mult bow 7 
bene 
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The roofs of palaces; and nature prompts them, 
In fmple and low this gs, to prince it, much 
Beyond the trick of others. This Polydore,8 
The heir of Cymbelinè and Britain, whom 

The king his father call'd Guiderius,—Jove ! 
When on my three-foot ſtool I ſit, and teil 

The warlike ſeats I have done, his ſpirits fly out 
Into my ftory : ſay, Thus mine enemy fell ; 

Aid thus I fet my foot on his nech; even then 


The princely blood flows in his check, he {weats, 


Strains his young nerves, and puts himſelf in poſture 
That acts my words, The younger brother, Cadwal, 
(Once, Arviragus,) in as like a figure, 
Strikes life into my ſpeech, and thows much more 
His own conceiving. Hark ! the game is rous'd!— | 
O Cymbeline! heaven, and my conſcience, knows, 
Thou didſt urjutly banith me: whereon, 
At three, and two years old, I ſtole theſe babes; 
Thinking to bar thee of ſucceſſion, as 
Zhou reft'f me of my lands. Euriphile, 

Thou 


bend in entering it, yet are their thoughts ſo exalted, e. This is the 
anticheſis, Belarius had ſpoken before of the lownels of this cave. 
WAKBURTONs 
4 The old copy of the play (except here, where it may only be a blunder 
of the printer,) calls the eldeſt ſon of Cymbeline, Polidore, as often as the 
name occu's; and yet there are ſome who may aſk whether it is not more 
likely that the printer ſhould have blundered in the other places, than that 
he ſhoula have hit upon ſuch an uncommon n me as Paladour in this firſt 
jnſtance. Paladour was the ancient name for Shaftfhury. STEEVENS. 
believe, however, Polydore is the true reading. In the pages of Hol- 
i"thed which contain an account of Cymbeline, Polydore | i. e. Pulydore 
Vergil] is often quoted in the margin; and this probably ſuggeſted the 
name to Shakſpeare, MALON E. 
Cre was evidently of the ſime opinion, as he has ſo denominated one 
of the {ons of Acaſto in The Orphan, 
The tranſlations, however, of both Homer and Virgil, would have 
aftord-d Shakſpeare the name of Polydore. STEEVENS, 
* Shakſpeare ſ-ems to inteneB-larius for a good character, yet he makes 
him forget the injury which he has done to the young princes, whom he 


has robbed of a kingdom only to rob their father of heirs.——The latter 


part of this ſoliloquy is very inartificial, there being no particular reaſon why 


Belarius ſhould new tell to himſelf what he could not know better by telling 
its JCKNSON. | 
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hou waſt their nurſe ; they took thee for their mother, 
And every day do honour to her grave ;* . 
Myſelf, Belarius, that am Morgan call'd, 


They take for natural father, The game is up. [ Exit, 
SCENE IV. 
Near Milford- Haven, 


Enter PiS ANto ard IM OGEN. 


Ino. Thou told'ſt me, when we came from horſe, thi 
place 
Was near at hand: —Ne'er long'd my mother ſo 
Jo fee me firſt, as I have now ;—Piſanio! Man! 
Where is Po hamus ?“ What is in thy mind, 
That ma' es thee flare thus? Wherefore breaks that figh 
From the inward of thee ? One, but painted thus, 
Would 

© i. e. to the grave of Euriphile; or, to the grave of their mer, 41 
they ſupprſe it to be, The poet ought rather to have written t thy 51199, 

£4 | MaLtoxz, 

Perhaps he did write ſo, and the preſent reading is only a corruption 
introd ced by his printers or publiſhers. STEEVXNS. 

7 Shikſpeare's a: parent jgnorance of quantity is not the leaſt among 
many proots of his wantof i-arning, Almoſt throughout this play he ci! 
Pofibimus, Peſihamus, and Ata rag us, always Arvirgguss It may be 14d 
that quantity in the age of our author did not app to have been much 
regarded. In the trag:dv of Darius, by William Ai-xanger of Meniire 
(lord Sterl-ne) 1603, Darius is always called Darius, and Erpbratc:, 
Euphrates: 

«& The diidem that Darius erſt had borne 

© The famous Fu//rates to be your botder . 
Ag1in, in the ziſt Song of Draytion's Po!yolbion 2 

« That gilding go in ſtate like ſwelling Euf brates.”* 

Throughout Gr Aithur Gorges? tranſlation. of Lucan, ZEupbrates i! 
lik: wif given inſtead of Zupbrates, STEEVENS, 

Shak ſp-are's ignorance of the quantity of Paſbumus is the rather 
remarkable, as he gives it rightly both when the name fuſt occurs, and in 
anocher place: 

Jo his protection; call him Pei mus. 
« S, ruck the man- top IO, Pofit#mu ! alas." RI TSO. 

It ſeems iq have been the general rule, adop:ed by ſcholars as well #4 
others, to pronounce Latin names Lke Engliſh words; Shakſpeare's 
negl: Ct of quantity therefore proves nothing. MaALonre, 

The propriety of the foregoing remark, is n altogether confirm?d bf 
the practice of our ancient trauilators from claſlick authors. STEEVSHT: 
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Would be interpreted a thing perplex'd 
Beyond ſelf-expiication ; Put thyſelf 
Into a haviour ® of leſs fear, ere wildneſs 
Vanquiſh wy ſtaider ſenſes, What's the matter? 
Why tender'it thou that paper to me, with 
A look untender ? If it be ſummer news, 
S mile to't before: if winterly, thou need'ſt 
But keep that countenance ftill, — My huſband's hand! 
That drug-damn'd 9 Italy hath out-crattied him, 
And he's at ſome hard point, —>peak, man; thy tongue 
May take off tome extremity, which to read 
Would be even mortal to me, 
Ps. Pleaſe you, read; 
And you ſhall find me, wretched man, a thing 
The molt diidain'd of fortune. 


Imo, Reads. ] Thy miftrifc, Piſanto, hath pln;z* the flrumpet 
in my bed; the leſtiuouiis whereof lis bleeding in mes I ſpeak 
not out of weak ſurmiſes ; but from prof as ſtrong as my grief, 
and as certain as expect my VYEVEeNZCs That part, thous 
Piſanio, muſt act for me, if thy faith be not tainted with the 


breach of hers, Let thizve own hands take away her life: T 


ſpall give thee opp r tunities at Milford- Haven : e hath my 
letter for the purpoſe : Where, if thou fear ts ſtrike, and to make 
me certain it is done, thou art the paudar ta her diſbouour, and 
equally e me dijleyal, 


Pi/. What ſhall T need to draw my ſword ? the paper 
Hath cut her throat already.—No, tis ſlander ; 
Vhoſe edge is ſharper than the {word ; whoſe tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile ;* whoſe breath 
Rides on the potting wiads, and doth belie 
A corners of the world: kings, queens, and ſtates, “ 

laids, matrons, nay, the ſecrets of the grave 
| This 
5 This word, as often as it occurs in Shakſpeare, ſhould not be printed 
as an abbreviation of bebaviour. Heviour was a word commonly uſed in bis 
tine. STEEVENS. | 

Tus is mother alluſion to Italian poiſons, Jounson. 

* Serp-nts and dragons by che od writers were called worms. Of this, 
ſeveral inftances ate given in the laſt act of Antory and Cleopatr 8. 

? Peiions of higheſt rank, JohN oN. 
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his viperous flander enters. — What cheer, madam? 
Imo. Falſe to his bed! What is it, to be falſe ? 
To lie in watch there, and to think on him? 
To weep 'twixt clock and clock? if fleep charge nature, 
To break it with a fearful dream of him, 
And cry my ſelf awake? that's falſe to his bed? 
Is it? 
PFif. Alas, good lady! | 
Imo. I falle? Thy conſcience witneſs :;—Iachimo, 
Thou didſt accuſe him of incontineney; 
Thou then look'd(t like a villain; now, methinks, 
Thy favour's good enough, Some jay of Italy,“ 
. Whoſe mother was her painting, hath betray'd him: 
Poor am ſtale, a garment out of fachion; 
And, for I am richer than to hang by the walls, 
I muſt be ripp'd: to pieces with me !—O, 


S — a thi 


Men's 
| There is a prettineſs in this expreſſion; putta, in Italian, git, ing 
'' both a / and a wheres I ſuppoſe from the gay feathars of that bird, 
| WannuRTon, 
85, In The Merry Wives of Windſor e Peach him to know tutt es from 
Joys," STEEVENS. 
Sime jay of Italy, made by art; the creaturs, not of nature, but of 
painting. In this ſenſe painting may be not iniprouperty termed ner meters 
Jon xs. 
To hang by the gut, does not mean, ts be converted into hangings 9er 
@ room, but t be bung up, as uf ee, among the neglected contents of 4 
ward: cbe. So, in Mea ure for Mozjure : 5 N 
« hat have, like une ur'd armour, bung ty the ⁊vall.“ q 
| When a boy, at an ancient manſion houſe in Suffalk, I ſaw one of th ſe 
repoſitories, which (tha ks to a ſuccetiion of old maids!) had been 
| preſerved, with ſuperſtitious reverence, for almoſt a century and a half. 
I: Clothes were not formerly, as at prefent, made of ſſight materials, were 
not kept in drawers, or given away as ſoon as lapſe of time or change f 
faſhion had impaired their value. On the contrary, they were hang up 02 7 
wooden pegs in a room appropriated to the ſole purpoſe af receiving them; 
and though ſuch caſt-off things as were compoſed of rich ſubſtances, wer? 
occaſionally ri ed tor domeſtick utes, (viz. mantles for infants, veſts ivr 
chiſdren, and counterpanes for beds,) articles of inferior quality Wers 
ſuff-red to bang by the wwalls, till age and moths had deſtroyed what pride 
would not permit to be worn by ſervants or poor relations, 2 
| Comitem borridulum tritd dyrare lacerna, | . 
ſeems not to have been cuſtomary among our anceſtors, When Queen 
Elizabeth died, ſixe was found to have left above three thouſand . 
gane 
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Men's rows are women's traitors ! All good ſeeming, 
By thy revolt, O huſband, ſhall be thought 
pat on for villainy ; not born, where't grovs; 
== But worn, a bait for ladies. 
Po, Good madam, hear me. 
= Imo. True honeſt men being heard, lise falſe Eneas, 
Were, in his time, thought falſe; and Sinon's wee, ing 
Did ſcandal many a holy tear; took pity 
From moſt true wretchedneſs ; So, thou, Poſthümus, 
# Wilt lay the leaven on all proper men ;7 ; 
& Good!r, and gallant, ſhall be falſe, and perjur'd, 
From thy great fail. —Come, fellow, be thou honeſt ; 
Do thou thy maſter's bidding: When thou fee'lt him, 
Alittle witneſs my obedience : Look! 
I draw the ſword myſelf: take it; and hit 

he innocent manſion of my love, my heart: 
Fear not; tis empty of all things, but grief: 
Thy maſter is not there; who was, indeed, 
Ihe riches of it: Do his bidding; ſtrike. 
Thou may'ſt be valiant in a better cauſe; 
But now thou ſcem'ſt a coward. 

Pif. | Hence, vile inſtrument ! 
Thou ſhalt not damn my hand, 

Imo. Why, I muſt die; 
And if I do not by thy hand, thou art 
No ſervant cf thy maſter's: Againſt ſelf- ſlaughter 
There is a prohibition ſo divine, | 
1 hat cravens my weak hand.“ Come, here's my heart; 
Something afore't :=Soft, ſoft; we'll no defence; 
Obedient as the ſcabbard. — What is here? 
The {criptures of the loyal Leonatus, 
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dachind her; and there is yet in the wardrobe of Covent-Garden theatre, 
4 a rich ſait of clothes thit ohe belonged to King james]. When] ſaw 

ir laſt, it was on the back of [uſtice Grecdy, a character in Maſſinger's New 

Way to pay o Debrs. STEEVENS. 

5 i. e. ſays Mr. Upton, „ wilt infect and corrupt their good name, 

1 ths. (like four dugh that leavoneth the whole mals, and wilt render them 

ſuſpected.“ In the line below he would read, inſtead of fail, 


TR 


3 1 think the text is right. MAtox E. 4 
2 55 * i. e. makes me a coward. Porr. [ 
3 That makes me ofraid to put an end to my own life. MALONZ. 
* 8 | ; 

| 


334 CYMBELINE, 2 
All turn'd to hereſy? Away, away, | = | 
Corrupters of my faith ! you ſhall no more . 
Be ſtomachers to my heart! Thus may poor fools 8 
Believe falſe teachers: Though thoſe that are betray'd 3 
Do feel the treaſon ſharply, yet the traitor mM | 
Stands in worle caſe of woe. f 2 
And thou, Poſthamus, thou that did'ſt ſet up 
My diſobedience gainſt the king my father, 
And make me put into contempt the ſuits 
Of princely fellows, ſhalt hereafter find 1 
It is no act of common paſſage, but 'F 
A ſtrain of rareneſs: and | grieve myſelf, . 
To think, when thou ſhalt be diſedg d by her 
That now thou tir'ſt on,? how thy memory 
Will then be pang'd by me. — Pr'ythee, deſpatch : 
The lamb entreats the butcher ; Where's thy knife? i 
Thou art too flow to do thy maſter's bidding, Re”: 
When l defire it too. * 
Pi/. O gractous lady, 1 
Since I receiv'd command to do this buſineſs, #4 
I have not ſlept one wink, . 
Ino. Do't, and to bed then, 1 
Piſ. I'll wake mine eyeballs blind firſt. . 
Imo. Wherefore then 
Didi undertake it? Why haſt thou abus'd | 
So many miles, with a pretence ? this place ? 
Mine action, and thine own ? our horſes” labour? . 
The time inviting thee ? the perturb'd court, | 
For my being abſent ; whereunto I never | 
Purpoſe return? Why haſt thou gone ſo far, 5 
To be unbent,* when thou haſt ta en thy ſtand, 1 
The elected deer before thee ? 3 
Pi/. But to win time . 
To loſe ſo bad employment: in the which 5 
I have conſider'd of a courſe; Good lady, | | 
Hear me with patience, a 
Ino. Talk thy tongue weary ; ſpeak : 3 
| 1 have | ' 
9 A hawk is ſaid to tire upon that which ſhe pecks from tirer, Frenci. _ 


f | Jon xen, 
* To have thy bow unbent, alluding to an hunter. Jonxsox. 
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herein falſe truck, can take no greater wound, 
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Nor tent to bottom that, But ſpeak, 


Piſ. Then, madam, 


I thought you would not back again, 


Ino. 4 Moſt like; 
Bringing me here to kill me. 
P/. Not ſo, neither: 


But if I were as wiſe as honeſt, then 
F My purpoſe would prove well. It cannot be, 


* 


But that my matter is abus'd: 


Some villain, ay, and fingular in his art, 
Hath done you both this curſed injury. 


* 
— 


Imo. Some Koman courtezan, 
Pi/. No, on mv life, 


I'll give but notice you are dead, and ſend him 


Some bloody fign of it ; for 'tis commanded 


I ſhould do ſo ; You ſhall be miſs'd at court, 
And that will well confirm it. 


2 


43 


Iino. 8 Why, good fellow, 
What ſhall I do the while? Where bice 2 How live? 


Dr in my life what comfort, when I am 
Dead to my huſband ? 


Piſ. If you'll back to the court. 
Imo. No court, no father; nor no more ado 


Wich that harſh, noble, ſimple, nothing; 


That Cloten, whoſe love-ſuit hath been to me 


As fearful as a ſiege. 


Piſ. If not at courr, 


Then not in Britain muſt you bide. 


1 


Inno. Where then? 


Hath Britain all the ſun that ſhines ?3 Day, night, 


Are they not but in Britain? I'the world's volume 


Our Britain ſeems as of it, but not in it; 


In a great pool, a ſwan's nett : Pr'y thee, think 


There's 
* The reſt of Imogen's ſpeech induces me to think that we ought to 
read bat then ?** The reaſon of the change is evident. 


M. Magon, 
Perhaps Imogen filently anſwers her own queſtion ; „ any obere, 


Hlath Britain,” &c, MALOR R. 
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There's livers out of Britain. 


P). I am moſt glad 
You think of other place. The embaſſador, 
Lucius the Roman, comes to Milford- Haven 
To-morrow ; Now, if you could wear a mind 
Dark as your fortune is ;+ and but diſguiſe 
That, which, to appear itſelf, muſt not yet be, 
But by ſelf danger; you ſhould tread a courſe 
Pretty and full of view :5 yea, haply, near 
The reſidence of Poſthumus; ſo nigh, at leaſt, 
That though his actions were not vifible, yet 
Report ſhould render him hourly to your ear, 
As truly as he moves, 

[mo. O, for ſuch means! 
Though peril to my modeſty,“ not death on't, 
I would adventure. 

PI. Well then, here's the point: 
You muſt forget to be a woman; change 
Command into obedience ; fear, and niceneſs, 
(Fhe handmaids of all women, or, more truly, 
Woman its pretty ſelf,) to a waggiſh courage ; 
Ready in gibes, quick-anſwer'd, ſaucy, and 
As quarrellous as the weaſel : nay, you muſt 
Forget that rareſt treaſure of your cheek, 
Expoſing it (but, O, the harder heart ! 

Alack, no remedy !7) to the greedy touch 
Of common-kitling Titan ;5 and forget 
Your labourſome and dainty trims, wherein 


You 


4 To wear a dark mind, is to carry a mind impenetrable to the ſearch ct 
others. Darineſs, applied to the mind, is ſecrecy ; applied to the Ante, 


is ebſcurity, The next lines are obſcure, 


You muſt, ſays Piſanio, dg 


that greatneſs, which, to appear hereafter in its proper ferm, cannot 3 


appear without great danger to itſ-/f, Jouns80N. 


5 With opportunities of examiging your affairs with your own eyes. 


OH NSON« 


Full of view may mean—affording an ample proſpect, a complete opportu''y 
of diſcerning circumſtances whichitis your intereſt to know. SY ELENA. 

6 I read—Through peril. I would for ſuch means adventure through yt if 
of modeſty ; I would riſque eveiy thing but real diſhonour, Joy ng0Ne 

7 I think it very natural to reflect in this diſt:eſs on the cruelty cf Poft- 


Dr. Warburton propoſes to read: 
the barder hap! Jounson. 


by 


humus. 
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You made great Juno angry, 

Imo. 221 mY Nay, be brief: 
J ſee into thy end, and am almot 
A man already. 

Pif. Firſt, make yourſelf but like one, 
Fore-thinking this, I have already tit, 
{'Tis in my cloak-bag,) doublet, hat, hoſe, all 
That anſwer to them: Would you, in their ſervings 
And with what imitation you can borrow 
From youth of ſuch a ſeaſon, *fore noble Lucius 
Preſent yourſelf, deſire his ſervice, tell him 
Wherein vou are happy, (which you'll make him know, 
If that his head have car in muſick,) tonbtleſs, 
With joy he will embrace you ; for he's honourable, 
And, doubling that, moſt holy, Your means abroad 
You have me, rich; and 1 will never fail 
Beginning, nor ſupplyment, 

Ine. Thou art all the comfo t 


The gods will diet me with.? Pr'ythee, away; 


There's more to be conſider'd; but we'll even 


All that good time will give us ;® I his attempt 


2 


I'm ſoldier to,? and will abide it with 
A priace's courage. Away, I pr'ythee. 


Pi, 


+ 1. e. wherein you are arc:mpiiſhed. STREVENS» 
This is Sir T. Hanmer's reading. Tuc common books have it: 


— —Thich will make Lim Know, —. 


lr. Theobald, in one of his long notes, endeavours to prove thut it 


oz mould be: 


———Whith will make bim fog, 


He is followed by Dr. Warburton. Jon x soN. 


Alluding to the ſpare regimen preſcribed in ſome diſeaſes, So, in 


| The Two Gentlemen of Verona ; 4% t to faſt, Ike one that takes dict.“ 


2 STEEVENS. 
% * * bd . 
We'll make our work even with our fe; we'll do what ti ae will 


allow. Jon N Sox. 


r 


have inliſted and bound myſelf to it. Wan BUR TOR. 
Rather, I think, 1 am equal to this attempt; I have enough f ardoyy 


do undertake it. MaLoxE. 


Hr. Maione's explanation is undoubted'y juſt, T's ſeldier to, is egui- 
valent to the modern cant phraſe I am up te ity i, ts 1 have abliity tor it, 


Was. vil Q " STEEVENS. 
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Piſ. Well, madam, we muſt take a ſhort farewell; 
Leſt, being miſs'd, I be ſuſpected of 
Your carriage from the court. My noble miſtreſs, 
Here is a box; I had it from the queen; 
What's in't is precious: if you are ſick at ſea, 
Or ſtomach-qualm'd at land, a dram of this 
Will drive away diſtemper.—To ſome ſhade, 
And fit you to your manhood :— May the gods 
Dire& you to the beſt ! 

Imo. Amen: I thank thee, [ Exeun, 
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SCENE V. 
A Rom in Cymbeline's Palace, 


Enter CYMBELINE, Queen, CLoTzxN, Lucius, aud Lords, 


Cyn. Thus far; and ſo farewell, 
Luc, Thanks, royal ſir, 
My emperor hath wrote ; I muſt from hence; 
And am right ſorry, that I muſt report ye 
My maſter's enemy. 
Cym. Our ſubjects, ſir, 
Will not endure his yoke; and for ourſelf 
To ſhow leſs ſovereignty than they, muſt needs 
Appear unkinglike, | 
Luc. | So, fir, I defire of you 
A conduct over land, to Milford- Haven. 
Madam, all joy befal your grace, and you! 
Cym. My lords, you are appointed for that office 
The due of honour in no point omit ;— 
So, farewell, noble Lucius. | 
Luc, Your hand, my lord. 
Ch. Receive it friendly: but from this time forth 


I wear it as your enemy. , 
FA) 


8 Inſtead of this box, the modern editors have in a former ſcene mat! 
the queen give Piſanio a via, which is dropp'd on the ſtage, without bein; 
broken. See Act I. ſc. vi. 5 

In Pericles, Cerimon, in order to recover Thaiſa, calls for all che 9" 
in his cloſet. MATLONE. 
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Luc. Sir, the event 
Is yet to name the winner: Fare you well, 
Cym. Leave not the worthy Lucius, good my lords, 
Till he have croſs'd the Severn. Happineſs ! 
[Exeant Lucius, and Lord! 
Qucen. He goes hence frowning: but it honours us, 
That we have given him cauſe. 
Cle. *Tis all the better; 
Your valiant Britons have their wiſhes in it, 
Cym. Lucius hath wrote already to the emperor 


How it goes here. It fits us therefore, ripely, 


Our chariots and our horſemen be in readineſs : 
The powers that he already hath in Gallia 
Will ſoon be drawn to head, from whence he moves 
His war for Britain, 

Queen. Tis not ſleepy buſineſs; 
But muſt be look'd to ſpeedily, and ſtrongly. 

Cym. Our expectation that it would be thus, 
Hath made us forward. But, my gentle queen, 
Where is our daughter ? She hath not appear'd 
Before the Roman, nor to us hath tender'd 
The duty of the day: She looks us like 
A thing more made of malice, than of duty ; 

We have noted it. Call her before us; for 
We have been too flight in ſufferance. [ Exit an Attendant, 

Queen. Royal ſir, 
Since the exile of Poſthumus, moſt retir'd : 
Hath her lite been ; the cure whereof, my lord, 

* Tis time muſt do, Beſeech your majeſty, 
Forbear ſharp ſpeeches to her: She's a lady 
So tender of rebukes, that words are ſtrokes, 
And ſtrokes death to her. 


Re-enter an Attendant, 


n. Where is ſhe, ſir? How 
Can her contempt be anſwer'd ? 

Alten. | | Pleaſe you, fir, 
Her chambers are all lock'd ; and there's no anſwer 
That will be given to the loud'ſt of noiſe we make, 


2 Queen. 
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Queen, Ny lord, when laſt J went to viſit her, 
She pray'd me to excuſe her keeping cloſe ; 
Whereto conſtrain'd by her infirmity, 

She ſhould that duty leave unpaid to you, 

Which daily ſhe was bound to proffer: this 

She wiſh'd me to make known; but our great court 
Made me to blame in memory. | 

Cym, Her doors lock'd ? 
Not ſeen of late? Grant, heavens, that, which J fear, 


Prove falſe ! [ Exit, | 


Queen. Son, I ſay, follow the king. 

Clo. 'T hat man of hers, Piſanio, her old ſervant, 
I have not ſeen theſe two days, 

Deen, Go, look aſter,— 

Exit CLOTT x, 

Piſanio, thou that ſtand'ſt fo for Poſthümus! 
He hath a drug of mine: I pray, his abſence 
Proceed by ſwallowing that; for he believes 
It is a thing moſt precious. But for her, 
Where 1s ſhe gone? Haply, deſpair hath ſeiz'd her; 
Or, wing'd with fervour of her love, ſhe's flown 
To her defir'd Poflhamus : Gone ſhe is 
To death, or to diſhonour; and my end 
Can make good uſe of either : She being down, 
1 have the placing of the Britiſh crown, 


Re-enter CLOTEN, 


How now, my ſon ? 
Cl, *Tis certain, ſhe is fled ; 

Go in, and cheer the king; he rages; none 

Dare come about him, 
Qucen. All the better: May 

This night foreſiall him of the coming day !9 [Exit Queen, 
Clo. I love, and hate her: for ſhe's fair and royal; 


And that ſhe hath all courtly parts more exquiſite 
Than 


9 i. e. may his grief this night prevent him from ever ſeeing anothet 


day, by an anticipated and premature deſtruction! So, in Miiton's 
Maſue: 
| « Perhaps fere-falling right prevented them.” MaLoNF- 


=P . 


On. 


: Thou art ſtraightway with the fiends, 


* 


Than lady, ladies, woman; from every one 
The belt ſhe hath, and the, of all compounded, 


Outſells them all: I love her therefore; But, 
Diſdaining me, and throwing favours on 


The low Poſthümus, flanders fo her judgement, 


That what's elſe rare, is chok'd; and, in that point, 
J will conclude to hate her, nay, indeed, 


© To be reveng'd upon her. For, when tools 


Enter PISANIO. 


* Shall—Who is here? What! are you packing, firral: ? 
Come hither : Ah, you precious pandar! Vitan, 


Where is thy lady! In a word; or elſe 


Pi. O, good my lord! 
Che. Where is thy lady? or, by Jupiter, 


I will not afk again. Cloſe villain, 


ll have this ſec ret from thy heart, or rip 


Thy heart to find it. Is ſhe with Poſthimns ? 


From whoſe ſo many weights of baſenefs cannot 


A dram of worth be drawn, 
Pi. Alas, my lord, 

How can ſhe be with him? When was ſhe miſs'd? 
Ile is in Rome. 


C. Where is ſhe, fir ? Come ncare: ; 


No further halting : ſatisfy me home, 


What is become of her ? 
Pi}. O, my all-worthy lord! 
Clo, | All-worthy villain! 
Diſcover where thy miſtreſs is, at once, 
At the next word, No more of worthy lord, 
Speak, or thy ſilence on the inſtant is 
Thy condemnation and thy death. 
Ei. Then, ſir, 
This paper is the hiſtory of my knowledge | 
| | Touching 


2 Ste bas all courtly parts, ſays he, more exquifice than any lady, than all 


ladies, than all <vomanking, Jon x So. 


Q 3 


——— — — * 
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Touching her flight. [Presenting a letter, W 7 
Clo. Let's ſee't:— I will purſue her . 
Even to Auguſtus? throne. —_ 
Pi/. Or this, or periſh. 1 
She's far enough; and what he learns by this, Aſide. 1 
May prove his travel, not her danger. & -. 
Clo, Humph! 11 
Pi. III write to my lord, ſhe's dead. O Imogen, 1 
Safe may'ſt thou wander, ſafe return again! LA. ! 
Co. Sirrab, is this letter true ? ©  B 
Fi. Sir, as Ithink. 
Cle. It is Poſthumus' hand; I know't. Sirrah, if thou 
would'it not be a villain, but do me true ſervice; undergy | 
thoſe | 7 
3 Theſe words, I think, belong to Cloten, who, requiring the paper. 
ays3 | 
* Let's ſee't :I will purſue her | 
Ewen to Auguſtus' throne. Or this, or periſh, | 
Then Piſanio giving the paper, ſays to himſelf; i 
She's far encugh, & c. Jon xs. ö | 
I own 1 am of a different opinion. Or this, or periſh, properly belongs * 
to Piſanio, who ſays to himſelf, as he gives the paper into the hands cf | 


Cloten, I muſt either give it him freely, or periſh in my attempt to keep it: or = 

elſe the words may be conſidered as a reply to Cloten's boatt of following f 
her to the throne of Auguſtus, and are added ſlily: Yeu ⁊uill Ether di acbb 

you ſay, or periſh, which is the more probable of the tus. The ſubſequent l 

remark, however, of Mr. Henley, has taught me diffidence in my attempt 

to juſtify the arrange ment of the old copies. STEEvexs. 

I cannot but think Dr. John ſon in the right, from the account of this » 

tranſaction which Piſanio afterwards gave: | 

60 Lord Cloten, 

4 Upon my lady's miffing, came to me, l 

0 

0 

; 


« With his ſword drawn; foam'd at the mouth, and ſwore 
6 If I diſcover'd not which way ſhe was gone, 
« It vas n:y inſtant death; By accident, 
« I had a fcigred letter of my maſter's 
4 Then in my pocket, which directed him 
«© To ſeek her on the mountains near to Milford.“ 
But if the words, Or this, or per iſb, belong to Piſanio, as the letter was 
feigned, they muſt have been ſpoken out, not aſide, HexrLeyv. 
Cloten knew not, till it was tendered, that Piſanio had ſuch a letter as | I 
he row preſents; there could therefore be no queſtion concerning his 
giving it freely or with. holding its i 
Theſe werds, in my opinion, relate to Piſanio's preſent conduct, anc 
they mean, I think, „I muſt either praftiſe this dere npon Cloteny & 


periſh by his fury.” MaroRx ZE. 
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© thoſe employments, wherein I ſhould have cauſe to uſe thee, 
with a ſerious induſtry, —that is, what villainy ſo*'er | bid 
” thee do, to perform it, directly and truly, —I world think 
” thee an honeſt man: thou ſhould'it neither want my means 
” for thy relief, nor my voice for thy preferment. 


Piſ. Well, my good lord. : 
Ch, Wilt thou ſerve me? For ſince patiently and con- 


* MAantly thou haſt Ruck to the bare fortune of that beggar Pols- 


humus, thou canſt not in the courſe of gratitude but be a 


diligent follower of mine, Wilt thou ſerve me? 


Piſ. Sir, I will. 

Ch. Give me thy hand, here's my purſe, Haſt any of 
thy late maſter's garments in thy poſſeſſion ? 

Piſ. I have, my lord, at my lodging, the fame ſuit he wore 
when he took leave of my lady and miſtreſs. 

CL, The firſt ſervice thou doſt me, fetch that ſuit hither; 
let it be thy firſt ſervice; go. 

Pi/. I hall, my lord. Exit. 

Cla. Meet thee at Milford- Haven: —I forgot to aſk him 
one thing; I'll remember't anon: Even there, thou villain 
Poſthumus, will I kill thee, I would, theſe garments were 


come. She ſaid uponatime, (the bitterneſs of it I now belch 


from my heart,) that ſhe held the very garment of Poſthumus 
in more reſpe& than my noble and natural perſon, together 


with the adornment of my qualities. With that ſuit upon 


my back, will I raviſh her: Firſt kill him, and in her eyes; 
there ſhall ſhe ſee my valour, which will then be a torment 
to her contempt. He on the ground, my ſpeech of inſult. 
ment ended on his dead body, —and when my luſt hath 
dined, (which, as I ſay, to vex her, I will execute in the 
clothes that ſhe fo prais'd,) to the court I'll knock her back, 
foot her home again. She hath deſpiſcd me rejoicingly, and 
Il be merry in my revenge. 


Re-enter Pis AN lo, with the clathes, 
Be thoſe the garments ? 
Piſ. Ay, my noble lord. | 
Gl, How long is't ſince the went to Milfard-Haven ? 


Q 4 P; 


is 
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Pi/. She can ſcarce be there yet. Ss 
C/o, Bring this apparel to my chamber; that is the econ A 
thing that J have commanded thee : the third is, that thou = Þ 
wilt be a voluntary mute to my deſign. Be but duteous, and 1 
true preferment thall tender itſelf to thee, My revenge iz | E 
now at Milford; Would I had wings to follow it I Come, = WF; 
and be true. [ Exit, 8 C 
Fi. Thou bidd'ſt me to my loſs: for, true to thee, 11 
Were to prove falſe, which ] will never be, 1117 
To him that 1s moſt true. To Milford go, : 
And find not her whom thou purſu'it, Flow, flow, © "8 
You heavenly bleflings, on her! This fool's ſpeed Ln * 
Be croſs'd with ſlou neis; labour be his meed! [ Exit, : 1 
FE 
| c 


SCENE VI. 
Before the Cave of Belarius. 
Enter TMoGEN, in Byy's Clothes, Fans 


Imo, I ſee, a man's life is a tedious one: 
I have tir'd myſelf; and for two nights together 
Have made the ground my bed. I ſhould be ſic k, 
Bot that my reſolution helps me. Milford, 
When from the mountain top Piſanio ſhow'd thee, 
Thou waſt within a ken: O Jove! I think, 
Foundations fly the wretched : ſuch, I mean, 
Where they ſhould be reliev'd. 'I'wo beggars told me, 
I could not miſs my way: Will poor folks lie, 
That have afflictions on them; knowing *tis 
A puniſhment, or trial? Ves: no wonder, 
When rich ones ſcarce tell true : To lapſe in fullneſs 
Is ſorer,5 than to lie for need; and falſehood 
Is worſe in kings, than beggars, -My dear lord! 
Thou art one o'the falſe ones: Now I think on thee, 5 
y 


4 Piſanio, notwithſtanding his maſter's letter, commanding the murder 
of Imogen, conſiders him as true, ſuppoſing as he has already ſaid to her, 
that Poſthumus was abuſed by fome villain, equally an enemy to nen- 
both. Maron. 

5 Is a greater, or heavier crime. Joux sox, 


o 
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by My hunger's gone; but even before, I was 


- 2 - "= Fn < "WF 
| FF 1 EY 
„ 


At point to ſink ſor food. But what is this? 

Here is a path to it: Tis ſome ſavage hold: 

J were beſt not call ;® I dare not call: yet famine, 

Ere clean it o'erthrow nature, makes it valiant, 

Plenty, and peace, breeds cowards; hardneſs ever 

Of hardineſs is mother,_-Ho! who's here ? 

If any thing that's civil,” ſpeak ; it ſavage, 

Take, or lend. Ho! No anſwer ? then I'll enter. i 
eſt 


6 Mr. Pope was ſo little acquainted with the language of Shakſpeare's 


age, that inſtead of this the original reading, he ſubſtituted—"Tvere beſt 
not call, MALONE. 


7 Civil, for human creature. WARBURTON. 

8 I queſtion whether, after the words, if ſavage, a line be not loſt, I 
can ofter nothing better than to read: 

Hz ! who's bere? 

If any thing*s that's civil, take or lend, 

If ſavage, ſpeak. 
If you are civiliſed and peaccable, take a price for what I want, or lend it for a 
future recompenſe; it you are rougb inhoſpitable inhabitants of the moun- 
tain, ſpeak, that I may know my (tate, ſounsox. 

It is by no means neceſſaty to ſuppoſe that ſavage bold ſigniſies the 
habitation of a beaff, It may as well be uſed for the cave of a ſavage, or 
wild man, who, in the romances of the time, were repreſented as reſiding 
in the woods, like the famous Orſon, Bremo in the play of Matedorus, or the 
ſavage in the ſeventh canto of the fourth book of Spenſer's Faery Queen, 
and the th B. C. 4, STEEvENS. | 

Steevens is right in ſuppoſing that the word ſavage does not mean, in 
this place, a 4vild beaſt, but a brutiſh man, and in that ſenſe it is oppoſed to 
eivil; in the former ſenſe, the word buman would have been oppoſed to 
it, not civil. So, in the next act, Imogen ſays; 

ur courtiers ſay, all's ſavage but at court.” M. Masox, 

The meaning, I think, is, If any one reſides here that is accuſtomed to 
the modes of civil life, anſwer me; but if this be the habitation of a wild 
and uncultivated man, or of one baniſhed from ſociety, that will enter into 
29 converſe, let bim at leaſt {ently furniſh me withenough to ſupport me, 
accepting a pric- for it, or giving it to me without a price, in conſideration 
of future recompence. Dr, "ny interpretation of the words Tate, 
or lend, is ſupported by what Imogen ſays afterwards ; 

« Before I enter'd here, I call'd;z and thought 
% To have begg'd, or bought, what I have took.“ 
but ſuch licentious alterations as transferring words from one line to an- 


other, and tranſpoting the words thus transferred, ought, in my apprehen- 
Lon, never to be admitted, Matrox x. 


Qs 
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Beſt draw my ſword; and if mine enemy 
But fear the ſword like me, he'll ſcarcely look on't. 


Such a foe, good heavens! [ She gees into the cave, | 


Euter BeLArTus, GuiDenivus, ard ArRviRaGus, 


Bel, You, Polydore, have prov'd belt woodmman,? and 
Are maſter of the feaſt : Cadwal, and I, 
Will play the cook, and ſervant; 'tis our match: 
The ſweat of induſtry would dry, and die, 
But for the end it works to, Come; our ſtomachs 
Will make what's homely, ſavoury: Wearineſs 
Can ſnore upon the flint, when reſtive ſlothꝭ 
Finds the down pillow hard. Now, peace be here, 
Poor houſe, that keep'ſt thyſelf ! 

Gui, I am throughly weary, 

Arv, I am weak with toil, yet ſtrong in appetite, 

Gui, There is cold meat i'the cave; we'll brouze on that, 
Whilit what we have kill'd be cook'd, 

Bel. Stay; come not in: 

Lacie. & it, 

But that it eats our victuals, I ſhould think 
Here were a fairy. 

Gui. What's the matter, ſir? 
Bel. By Jupiter, an angel! or, if not, 

An earthly paragon! Behold divineneſs 

No eller than a boy! 


Enter I oo EN. 


Tino. Good maſters, harm me not : 
Pefore I en:er'd here, I call'd ; and thought 
| To have begg'd, or bought, what I have took: Good troth, 
. J have 
9 A eodnman, in its common acceptation (as in the preſent inftance) 


Ggnifies a Hunter. STEEVENS. ; 
2 j. e. our compact. STEEVENCs 


3 Rey ſignified, mouldy, rark. See Minſhen, in v. The word is ; 
yet uſed in the north. Perhaps, however, it is her: uſed in the me 


ſenſe in which it is applied to a horſe. MALON x. 
R:friwe, in the prefent inftance, I believe, means unquiet, ſhifting it 
polturr, Uke a reſlise borſe. STEEVENS. 
s % 
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T have ſtolen nought ; nor would not, though I had found 
Gold ſtrew'd o'the floor. Here's money for my meat: 
I would have left it on the board, ſo foon 
As I bad made my meal ; and parted 
With prayers for the provider, 
Cui. Money, youth ? 
Arv. All gold and filver rather turn to dirt! 
As 'tis no better reckon'd, but of thoſe 
Who worſhip dirty gods, 
[mo, I ſee, you are angry: 
Know, if you kill me for my fault, I ſhould 
Have dicd, had I not made it. 


Bel. Whither bound ? 
Imo. To Milford- Haven, fir. 
Bel. | What 1s your name ? 


Ie. Fidele, fir ; I have a kinſman, who 

Is bound for Italy; he embark'd at Milford ; 
To whom being going, almoſt ſpent with hunger, 
I am fallen in this offence. 

Bel. Pr'ythee, fair youth, 
Think us no churls ; nor meaſure our good minds 
By this rude place we live in. Well encounter'd ! 
"Tis almoft night: you ſhall have better cheer 
Ere you depart ; and thanks, to ſtay and eat it. 
Boys, bid him welcome. 

Gui, Were you a woman, youth, 
I ſhould woo hard, but be your groom, —ln honey, 
I bid tor you, as I'd buy.“ 

Arv, I'll make't my comfort, 
He is a man; I'll love him as my brother 
And ſuch a welcome as I'd give to him, 

Atter long abſence, ſuch is yours :— Mot welcome! 
Be ſprightly, for you fall mongſt friends. 
: To, 
The old copy reads, — 2 I 45 buy. 
I think this paflage m ght be better read thus: 
i Spould ru hard, but be your griume=-In Boneſ y, 

Ib id for you, as I'd buy. | | 
That is, 1 ſhould woo hard, bus I 2b, be your bridegroom [Ant'when 
I fay that 1 would ae bard, be affared that] in honeſtly i bid for you, cn.3 
at {hs rae at which Would purchaſe voy, TY&WRLT Ts. ' 
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Lino. 'Mongft friends: 
If brothers? —' Would it had been fo, that they 
Had been my father's ſons! then had my prize 4 


Been leſ- ; and ſo more equal ballaſtingꝰ Pars 
To thee, Pothamus, | 

Bel. He wrings at ſome diſtreſs. 

Gui, Would, I could free't! 

Arw, Or I; whate'er it be, 
What pain it coſt, what danger! Gods! 

Bel. Hark, boys. 

| Whiſperirg, 


Immo. Great men, 
That had a court no bigger than this cave, 
That did attend themſelves, and had the virtue 
Which their own conſcience ſeal'd them, (lay ing by 
That nothing gift of differing multidudes,)3 


Couid 


7 Sir T. Hanmer reads plauſibly, but without neceſſity, price for prix, 
and ba/aning for ba/laſling. He is followed by Dr. Warburton. The 
meaning is, — Had I been a leſs prize, L ſhould not have been too heavy tu: 
Foltlumus. JonxN SON. 

The old reading is undoubtedly the true one. The ſame word occur: 
again in this play of Cymozline, as well as in Har let. STEEVENS. 

Between price and e the diſtinction was not always obſerved in our 
author's time, nor is it at this day; for who has not heard perſons abo.e 
the vulgar confound them, and talk of high i'd and low-priz'd goods ? 

| MaLoxe. 

1 he ſenſe is, then had the prize thou haſt maſtered in me been leſs, aud 
not have ſunk thee, asI have done, by over-lading thee, HEeaTH. 

5 The poet muſt mean, that court, that obſ-quious adoration, which 
the ſhifting vulgar pay to the great, is a tribute of no price or value. I am 
perſuaded therefore our poet coined this participle from the French vero, 
and wrote: 

That nothing g ft of defering multitudes : 


i, e obſequious, paying deference. THEOBALD» 
He is followed by Sir Thomas Hanmer and Dr. Warburton ; but I do 


not ſee why differing may not be a general epithet, and the expreſſion 
equivalent to the maxy-beaded rabble. JounsoN. 


It certainly may; but then nothing is predicated of the many-headed 


mu'titude, unleſs we ſupply words that the text does not exhibit, “ That 
worthiefs boon of the differing or many headed multitude, | attending uf 


them, and paying their court to them ;]“ or ſuppoſe the whole line to. be 3 ö 


periphraſis for adulation or ebeiſance. 
v 
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Could not out- peer theſe twain, Pardon me, gods! 
I'd change my ſex to be companion with them, 
Since Leonatus falſe. 

Bel. It ſhall be ſo: 
Boys, we'll go dreſs our hunt. —Fair youth, come in: 
Diſcourſe is heavy, faſting ; when we have ſupp'd, 
We'll mannerly demand thee of thy ſtory, 
So far as thou wilt ſpeak it. 


Gui, | Pray, draw near, : 

Aro, The night to the owl, and morn to the lark, leſs 
welcome, 

Io. Thanks, ſir. 

Ard. I pray, draw near. CEx:unt, 


SCENE VII. 
Rome. 


Enter two Senators and Tribunes. 


r. Sen. This is the tenor of the emperor's writ; 
That ſince the common men are now in action 
*Gainſt the Pannonians and Dalmatians ; 

And that the legions now in Gallia are 

Full weak to undertake our wars againſt 
The fallen-off Britons ; that we do incite 
The gentry to this buſineſs: He creates 
Lucius pro-conſul ; and to you the tribunes, 
For this immediate levy, he commands 


His 


There was no ſuch word as defering or deferring in Shakſpeare's time. 
*© Deferer a une compaigne,”” Cotgrave in his Dictionary, 2161 1, explains 
thus: To yeeld, referre, or attribute much, unto a companie.“ 

. MaroNEs 

That nothing giſt which the multitude are ſuppoſed to beſtow, is glory, 
reputation, which is a preſent of little value from their hands; as they 
are neither unanimous in giving it, nor conſtant in continuing it. 

— — HEAT RN. 

I believe the old to be the right reading. Differing multitudes means 
unſteady mutitudes, who are continually changing their opinions, and 
condemn to-day what they. yeſterday applauded. M. MasoNs 

Mr. M. Maſon's explanation is juſt. STEEVENS, 


350 i CYMBEBELTN-E, 
His abſolute commifſion.9 Long live Cæſar! 
Tri. Is Lucius general of the forces ? 


2. Ser. Ay. 
Tri. Remaining now in Gallia? 
1. Sen. With thoſe legions 


Which I have ſpoke of, whereunto your levy 
Muſt be ſupplyant : The words of your commiſſion 
Will tie you to the numbers, and the time 
Ot their deſpatch, | 
771. We will diſcharge our duty, [Excunt, 


— —— — . —äb 2 


er enen t 
The Foreſt near the Cave. 


Enter CLorEx. 


Ch. Jam near to the place where they ſhould meet, if Piſa. 
nio have mapp'd it truly, How fit his garments ſerve me! 
Why ſhould bis miſtreſs, who was made by him that made 
the tailor, not be fit too? the rather (ſaving reverence of the 
word) for *tis ſaid, a woman's firneſs comes by fits. Therein 
I muſt play the workman, I dare ſpeak it to myſelf, {for it 
is not vain-glory, for a man and his glaſs to confer; in his 
own chamber, I mean, ) the lines of my body are as well dran 
as his; no leſs young, more ſtrong, not beneath him in for. 
tunes, beyond him in the advantage of the time, above him 
in birth, alike converſant in general ſervices, and more 
remarkable in ſingle oppoſitions: yet this imperſeverans 
thing loves him in my deſpite, What mortality is! Poſt. 
humus, thy head, which now is growing upon thy when. 

ſhal 


9 He commands the commiſſion to be given to you, So we ſay, 1 
ar ered the materials to the workmen Joxns0N. 

2 In ſingle combat. An ecppeſite was in Shakſpeare the common phraſe 
for an adverſary, or antagoniſt, MAarLons. 

3 Thus the former editions. Sir T. Hanmer reads—1/!-per ſexverant. 

; OHNSCNs 

Imperjeverant may mean no more than perſeverant, like ia. boſom'd, 

impaſſion'd, immailk'd, STIEEVYINS. 


E, 
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fall within this hour be of; thy miſtreſs enforced; thy gar- 
ments cut to pieces before thy ſace:4 and all this done, ſpurn 
her home to her father; who may, haply, be a little angry 
for wy fo rough uſage ; but my mother, having power of his 
teſtinels, ſhall turn all into my commendations, My horſe is 
tie up ſafe ; Out, ſword, and to a tore purpoſe! Fortune, 
put them into my hand ! "This 1s the very defcription of their 
mceting- place; and the fellow dares not dUecetve me. | Exit, 


SCENE II. 
Before the Cave. 


Enter, from the Cave, BELARUS, Guidihivs, ARVIRA- 
GUS, ard IM. 


Bel. You are not well: [/ ImoGen, ] remain here in the 
cave; 

Well come to you after hunting. 

Ar. Brother, ſtay here: 

[{0 I40GEMs 

Are we not brothers? 

Ima, So man and man ſhould be; 
Pat clay and clay differs in dignity, 
Whoſe duſt is both alike. 1 am very ſick, 

Gui, Go you to hunting, I'll abide with him. 

Iuso. So ſick I am not ;—yet I am not well: 
Put not ſo citizen a wanton, as 
Jo ſeem to die, ere ſick: So pleaſe you, leave me; 
Stick to your journal courſe : the breach of cuſtom 
Is breach of all.“ Iam ill; but your being by me 
Cannot amend me: Society is no comfort 
% one not ſociable ; I am not very ſick, 
vince I can reaſon of it. Pray you, truſt me here: 
IM rob none but myſelf; and let me die, 

Stealing 

+ Poſthumus was to have his head ſtruck off, and then his garments 
cut to pieces before his face | We ſhould read—ber face, i. e. Imogen's ; 
done to deſpite her, who had ſaid, ſhe eſteemed Poſthumus's garment 
: bove the perſon of Cloten, WarBURTON» 


> Keep your daily courſe uninterrupted z if the ſtated plan of life is 
ence broken, nothing follows but confuſion. Jou non, 
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352 | CYMBELINE, 
Stealing ſo poorly. 

Gui, I love thee; I have ſpoke it: 
How much the quantity, the weight as much, 
As I do love my father, 

Bel. What? how ? how ? 

Ard. If it be fin to ſay fo, fir, I yoke me 
In my good brother's fault: l know not why 
J love this youth; and I have heard you ſay, 

Love's reaſon's without reaſon ; the bier at door, 
And a demand who is't ſhall die, I'd ſay, 
My father, not this youth, 

Bel. O noble ſtrain ! [ 4/ides 
O worthineſs of nature! breed of greatneſs ! | 
Cowards father cowards, and baſe things fire baſe: 
Nature hath meal, and bran; contempt, and grace. 

I am not their father; yet who this ſhould be, 
Doth miracle itſelf, lov'd before me,— 
*Tis the ninth hour o'the morn, 
Arv, Brother, ſarewell. 
Imo. I wiſh ye ſport. 
ru, You health.—So pleaſe you, ſir.“ 
Ino. [ Afede.) Theſe are kind creatures, Gods, what lies 
I have heard! 
Our courtiers ſay, all's ſavage, but at court: 
Experience, O, thou diſprov'ſt report! | 
The imperious ſeas ? breed monſters ; for the diſh, 
Poor tributary rivers as {weet fiſh, 
I am ſick ſtill; heart-fick :—Piſanio, 
I'll now taſte of thy drug. 
Gui, © I could not ſtir him ;* 
He ſaid, he was gentle,” but unfortunate ; 
Diſhoneſtly afflicted, but yet honeſt, 

Arv. Thus did he anſwer me: yet ſaid, hereafter 

I might know more, 


Bel. 


I cannot reliſh this courely phraſe from the mouth of Arviragus, I. 
ſhould rather, I think, b-gi:+ Imogen's ſpeech. TIRWRITT. 

7 Imperious was uſed by Shakſpeare for imperial, MALONE. 

5 Not owe him to tell his ſtory Jon xsOox. 

9 Gentle, is ⁊vell- born, of birth above the vulgar, JonnsoN, 

Rather,'of rank above the vulgar, STEEYENT, 
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Bel. To the field, to the field. 
We'll leave you for this time; go in, and reſt. 


Arv. We ll not be long away. 
Bel. Pray, be net ſick, 
For you muſt be our houſewife. 
[::0, Well, or ill, 
I am bound to you. 
Bel. And ſo ſhalt be ever. [ Exi: Imocrn, 


5 This youth, howe'er diſtreſs'd,* appears, he hath had 
Good anceſtors. 


Ary, How angel-like he ſings! 
Gui, But his neat cookery! He cut our roots in cha- 
racters; ä 


And ſauc'd our broths, as Juno had been ſick, 


And he her dieter. 


Arv. Nobly he yokes 


14 ſmiling with a figh : as if the ſigh 


Was that it was, for not being ſuch a ſmile ; 


Ihe fmile mocking the ſigh, that it would fly 
= From ſo divine a temple, to commix 
Wich winds that fatlors rail at. 


S 


Gui. I do note, 


That grief and patience, rooted in him both, 


Mingle their ſpurs together,3 


—_-*-. Grow, patience ! 


And let the ſtinking elder, 52 unt wine 


His periſhing root, with t 


increaſing vine!“ 
Bel, 


2 Theſe ſpeeches are improperly diſtributed between Imogen ard 


: Belarius; and 1 flatter myſelf that every reader of attention will approve of 
mp amending the pallage, and dividing them in the following manner ; 


Imo. Nell, c&r il, 
I am bound to you and foall be ever. 
Bel. Ti youth, Bebe difireſs'd, &c M. MASON» 
Spurt, an old word for the fibres of a tree. Por R. 
urs ate the longeſt and largeſt leading roots of trees. 
Hence probably the {ur of a poſt ; the ſhort wooden buttreſs affixed to 
it, to keep it firm in the ground. MaALonE. 
+ Shakſpeare had only ſeen Engliſh vines which grow againſt walls, and 


| therelore may be ſometimes entangled with the elder, Perhaps we ſhould 


YCUdew Ul Wititenf i a1 the vine, Jo HNSON, 


Surely 
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354 CYMBELINE. 
Bal. It is great morning.5 Come; away. Who's there? 


Euter CLorEN. 


Clo, J cannot find thoſe runagates; that villain 
Hath mock'd me: —I am faint. 
Bel, Thoſe runagates ! 
Means he not us? I partly know him; *tis 
Cloten, the ſon o'the queen. I fear ſome ambuſh, 
J ſaw him not theſe many years, and yet 
I know 'tis he: — We are held as outlaws ;— Hence, 
Gui, He is but one: You and my brother ſearch 
What companies are near: pray you, away; 
Let me alone with him. 
[ Exeunt BELARIUS and ARVIRAGUS, 
Ch. | Soft! What are you 
That fly me thus ? ſome villain mountaineers ? 
J have heard of ſuch. What ſlave art thou? 
Gui, | A thing 
More ſlaviſh did I ne'er, than anſwering 
A ſlave without a knock,® 
Clo. Thou art a robber, 
A lau- breaker, a villain ; Yield thee, thief. 
Gui. To who? to thee? What art thou? Have not I 
An 


Surely this is the meaning of the words without any change, May 
patience increaſe, and may the ſtinking elder, grief, no longer tavine his 
decayed [ or deſtructive, if periſhing is uſed actively, ] root 2vith the vine, 
patience, thus increaſing !—As tg untzwire is here uſed for to ceaſe to (40 re, 
fo, in King Henry Vll. the word unc:ntemxed having been uſed, the poet han 
conſtiuct:d the remainder of the ſentence as if he had written 74 
Cortemned, MALONE. 

Sir John Hawkins propoſ-s to read —enttoine. He ſays © Let tle 
finking elder [Grief] ertzvine his root with the vine ¶ Patience] and in the 
end Patience muſt outgrow Griet.” STEEVENS. _ 

There is no need of alteration. - The elder is a plant whoſe roots ate 


outgrow them, they muſt of neceſſity looſen their hold, HEexLEv. 
7 A Galliciſm, Grand jur. STEEVENS. 
© Than anſwering that abuſive word ſlave. Slave ſhould be printe! 
in Italicxs. M. Maso. 
5 _ M. Maſon's interpretation ls ſupported by a paſſage in Romeo ard 
aulicl s 
| « Now, Tybalt, take thc villain back again.“ MAL on-. 


much ſhorter lived than the vine's, and as thoſe of the vine ſwell aud 
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In arm as big as thine? a heart as big? 

Thy words, 1 grant, are bigger; for I wear not 
e dagger in my mouth. Say, what thou art; 
*Whv I ſhould yield to thee ? 


| Cho. Thou villain baſe, 
now ſt me not by my clothes? a 
So No,” nor thy tailor, raſcal, 


Who is thy grandfather; he made thoſe clothes, 
Which, as it ſzems, make tice, | 


Cb. Thou precious varlet, 
My tailor made them not, 
| Gui. Hence then, and thank 


The man that gave them thee, Thou art ſome fool; 
I am loath to beat thee, 


Cs. Thou injurious thief, 
Hear but my name, and tremble. 
Git, What's thy name? 


Chi. Cloten, thou villain. 
ui. Cloten, thou double villain, be thy name, 
I cannot tremble at it; were't toad, or adder, ſpider, 
Twould move me ſooner. 
| Ch, Io thy further fear, 
Nay, to thy mere confuſton, thou ſhalt know 
I'm ſon to the queen, 


> Gui, I'm ſorry for't ; not ſeeming 
So worthy as thy birth. 
Ch. Art not afeard? 


Gai. Thoſe that J reverence, thoſe I fear; the wiſe : 
At fools I laugh, not fear them. 
0. Die the death ; 
When have ſlain thee with my proper hand, 
I'll follow thoſe that even now fied hence, 
And on the gates of Lud's town ſet your heads: | 
Yield, ruſtick mountaineer,® | [ Exeunt, fighting. 
Enter 


7 This negation is at once ſuperſtuous and injurious to the metre, 
9 : STEEVENSs 
I believe, upon examination, the charater of Cloten will not prove 
very conſiſtent oge, Act I. ſc. iv. the lords who are converting with him 
on 
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Enter BrLARIVUS and ARvVIRAGOS, 


Bel. No company's abroad. 
Arv. None in the world: You did miſtake him, ſure, 
Bel, I cannot tell: Long is it fince I ſaw him, 
But time hath nothing blurr'd thoſe lines of favour 
Which then he wore ; the ſnatches in his voice, 
And burſt of ſpeaking,? were as his: I am abſolute, 
"Twas very Cloten. | 
Arv. In this place we left them: 
I wiſh my brother make good time with him, 
| You ſay he is ſo fell. 
Bel, Being ſcarce made up, 
I mean, to man, he had not apprehenſion 
Ot roaring terrors; for the effect of judgement 
Is oft the cauſe of fear: But ſee, thy brother. 


on the ſubject of his rencontre with Poſthumus, repreſent the latter: 


aving neither put forth his ſtrength or courage, but Ritl advancing for-. 


wards tothe prince, who retired before him; yet at chis his laſt appear 470, 
we fre him fSghting gallantly, and falling by the hand of Guiderius Th: 


ſame perſons afterwards ſpeak of him as of a mere aſs or idiot; and yet, | 


Act III. ſc. i. he returns one of the nobleſt and moſt reaſonable anſwers :2 
the Roman envoy; and the yeſt of his converſation on the ſame occur, 
though is may lack form a littie, by no means reſembles the languages a 
folly. He behaves with proper dignity and civility at JRENG with Lucius, 
and yet is ridiculous and brutal in his treatment of Imogen, Beli 
deſcribes him as not having ſenſe enough to know what fear is (uh 
he defines as being ſometimes the effect of judgement); and yet he fo m1 
very artful ſchemes for gaining the affection of his miſtreſs, by means ©! 
her attendants; to get her perſon into his pywer afterwards; and ſeem: 
to be no leſs acquainted with the character of his father, and the afcens- 
ancy the queen maintained over his uxorio1s weakneſs, We find Cloter, 
in ſhort, repreſented at once as brave and daſtardly, civil and brutal, 
ſagacious and fooliſh, without that ſubtilty of diſtinction, and thoſe ſhad:3 
of gradation between ſenſe aud folly, virtue and vice, which conſtitute tn! 


excellence of ſuch mixed characters as Polonius in Hamlet, and the Nutle + 


ia Romeo and Juliet. STEEVENS.» 


This is one of our author's ſtrokes of obſervation, An abrupt abe 
tumultuous utterance very frequently accompanies a confuſed and cn, 


underſtanding, JouNt0Ns 


Re-eritr 
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D Ne enter GurDERLUS, with Cloten's head. 


* Gu. This Cloten was a fool; an empty purſe, 
There was no money in't: not Hercules 
Could have knock'd out his brains, for he had none: 
Vet I not doing this, the ſool had borne 
My head, as 1 do his, 
Bel. What haſt thou done? 
Sui. I am perfect, what: cut off one Cloten's head, 
Son to the queen, after his own report; 
Who call'd me traitor, mountaineer; and ſwore, 
© With his own ſiugle hand he'd take us in, 
Diſplace our heads, where (thank the gods!) they grow, 
And ſet them on Lud's town. | 
Biel. We are all undone. 
* Gui, Why, worthy father, what have we to loſe, 
But, that he {wore to take, our lives? The law 
Protects not us: Then why ſhould we be tender, 
To let an arrogant piece of fleſh threat us; 
Play judge, and executioner, all himſelf ; 
For we do fear the law ? What company 
Diſcove. you abroad? 
Biel. | No fingle ſoul 
Can we ſet eye on, but, in all ſafe reaſon, 
He muſt have ſome attendants, Though his humour 
Was nothing but mutation ;+ ay, and that 
K-24 From 
> 2 Iam well informed, what. So, in this play: 
1 « I'm, perfect, the Pannonians are in arms.” JonNSOox. 
To take in, was the phraſe in uſe for to apprehend an out-law, or te 
make him amenable to publick juſtice. Jon xs. 
I Tofake in means, ſimply, to conquer, to ſubdue. STEEVENSV. 
That Mr. Steevens 's explanation of tbis phraſe is the true one, appears 


from the preſent alluſion to Cloten's ſpeech, and allo from the ſpeech ittelf 
in the former part of this ſcene. MA LON E. 


* Old copy—his honour.] What has his b-ncur to do here, in his 


being changeable in this ſort? in his acting as a mad man, or not? I 
Have ventured to ſubſtitute humour, againſt the authority of the printed 
Eopicsz and the meaning ſeems plainly this: 4 Though he was always 
&ckle to the laſt degree, and governed by humour, not ſound ſenſe; yet 
2 not 
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338 CYMBELINE, 
From one bad thing to worſe ; not frenzy, not 
Abſolute madneſs could ſo far have rav'd, 
To bring him here alone: Although, perhaps, 
It may be heard at court, that ſuch as we 
Cave here, hunt here, are ontlaws, and in time 
May make ſome ſtronger head: the which he hearing, 
(As it is like him,) might break out, and ſwear 
He'd fetch us in; yet 1s't not probable 
Jo come alone, either he ſo undertaking, | 
Or they ſo ſuffering : then on good ground we fear, 
If we do fear this body hath a tail 
More perilous than the head. 

Ard. Let ordinance 
Come as the gods foreſay it: how ſoeꝰ er, 
My brother hath done well, 

Bel, I had no mind 
To hunt this day: the boy Fidele's ſickneſs 
Did make my way long forth. 

Gui. With his own ſword, 
Which he did wave againſt my throat, I have ta'en 


Hy 


net madneſs itſelf could make him ſo hardy to attempt an enterprises 
this nature alone, and unſeconded.” TrEoBALD, 
The text is tight, and means, that the only notion he had of hon, 
was the faſhion, which was perpetually changing. WAR UURTOR. 
This would be a ſtrange deſcription of honour z and appears to m:“ 
its preſent form to be abſolute nonſenſe. The ſenſe indeed abſolu'; 
requires that we ſhould adopt Theobald's amendment, and read hun 
inſtead of honour. . 2+ 
Belarius is ſpeaking of the diſpofition of Cloten, not of his princ- 
ples:—and this account of him agrees with what Imogen ſays in the | 
ter end of the ſcene, where ſhe calls him © that irregulous devil nd 
M. Mas 
I am now convinced that the poet wrote—his humour, as Mr, Theod: 
ſuggeſted. The context ſtrongly ſupports the emendation; vut vii 
decifively entitles it to a place in the text is, that the editor of the, 


has, in like manner printed bonowr inftead of humour in The Merry H 


of Windſor, Act J. ic. iii: 
« Falſtaff will learn the Boncur of the age.“ 


The quarto reads rightly— . the humour of the age. MALONE. 
3 Fidele's ſickneſs made my <va/k forth from the cave tedious. 


Joux 


Hy 
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lis head from bim: I'll throw't into the creek 


Z Behind our rock; and let it to the ſea, 

And tell the fiſhes, he's the Queen's ſon, Cloten : 
That's all I reck, [ Exit. 
Diel. I fear, *twill be reveng'd ; 

Would, Polydore thou hadft not done't! though valour 
Becomes thee well enough. 

Arv. *Would I had done't, 

So the revenge alone purſued me! Polydore, 

1 love thee brotherly ; but envy much, 

Thou haſt robh'd me of this deed : I would, revenges, 
That poflible ſtrength might meet, would ſeek us through, 

And put us to our anſwer, | 

Bel. Well, tis done !— 

We'll hunt no more to day, nor ſeek for danger 

Where there's no profit. I pr'ythee, to our rock ; 

You and Fidele play the cooks ; I'll ftay 

Till haſty Polydore return, and bring him 
Io dinner preſently. 

Arv. Poor ſick Fidele! 
III willingly to him: To gain his colour,“ 
I'd let a pariſh of ſuch Clotens blood," 


And praiſe myſelf for charity. | (Exits 
el. O thou goddeſs, 
Thou divine Nature, how thyſelf thou blazon'it 
In theſe two princely boys !? They are as gentle 1 
Such purſuit of vengeance as fell within any poſſibility of oppoſition, 
JoungoNs 


S i. e. to reſſore him to the bloom of health, to recall the colour of it 
into his cheeks. STEEvens. 
would, ſays the young prince, to recover Fidele, kill as many 
Clotens as would fill a pariſh. JounsoN. 
His viſage, ſays Fenner of a catchpole, was almoſt eaten through with 
pock-holes, ſo that half a pariſh of children might have played at cherry» 
pit in his face.“ FARMER. 


aue ſenſe of the paſſage is, I would let blood (or bleed) a whole pariſh, 


or any number, of ſuch fellows as Cloten; not, „ would let out a 
Pariſh of blood.”  Epwarps. 


- Mr, Edwards, is, I think, right, MALONE. 
7 The firſt folio has: ö | 

They divine Nature; thou thyſelf thaw 6lazmm'fls _ 
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As zephyrs, blowing below the violet, „ 
Not wagging his ſweet head? and yet as rough, Fc 
Their royal blood enchaf'd, as the rud'ſt wind, 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 

And make him floop to the vale. Tis wonderful, 
That an invifible inſtinct ſhould frame them 

To royalty unlearn'd; honour untaught ; 
Civility not ſeen from other; valour, 9 
That wildly grows in them, but yields a crop ö 
As if it had been ſow'd! Yet ſtill it's ſtrange, 
What Cloten's being here to us portends ; 

Or what his death will bring us, 


F TIO TIT 


Re-enter GUIDERIUS, 


Gui. Where's my brother ? — 

I have ſent Cloten's clotpoll down the ſtream, | "ING 

In embaſſy to his mother; his body's hoſtage 

For his return. [ Solemn mie, | 
Bel. My ingenious inflrument ! 8 Y 

Hark, Polydore, it ſounds ! But what occaſion * 

Hath Cadwal now to give it motion! Hark! 
Gui. Is he at home? 


Bel. He went hence even now. 
Eni. What does he mean? ſince death of my dear“ : 
mother | - ps 
It did not ſpeak before, All ſolemn things 2 
Should anſwer ſolemn accidents, The matter ? 
Triumphs for nothing, and lamenting toys,“ F 
Is jollity for apes, and grief for boys. of 
Is Cadwal mad? | FEE 
Re-enter ARVIRAGUS, bearing Ia oo EN as dead, in his arm. 45 
Bel. Look, here he comes, * 
An 4 1 5 2 
The ſecond folio omits the firſt rbv, RET D. Fi be. 
Read: how thyſelf thou blazon'ſt—. M. Maso. 3 * ] 
I bave received this emendation, which is certainly judicious, oli 
| STEEVES, bly 
3 Toys formerly ſignified freaks, or frolicks. MALON E. Aber 


Toys are trifles, SrEEVENS. +20 


1 


4% 


3 
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And brings the dire occaſion in his arms, 
Of what we blame him for! 

A.,. The bird is dead, 
Z That we have made ſo much on. I had rather 
” Have ſkipp'd from ſixteen years of age to ſixty, 


1 


Io have turn'd my leaping time into a crutch, 
XZ Than have ſeea this. 


= Gi. O ſweeteſt, faireſt lily ! 
0 My brother wears thee not the one half ſo well, 
As when thou grew'ſt thyſelf, 
B.. O melancholy ! 
Who ever yet could ſound thy bottom ?9 find 
Ie ooze, to ſhow what coaſt thy ſluggiſh crare? 
” Might eailieſt harbour in? Thou bleſſed thing! 
* Tore knows what man thou might'it have made; but I. 


Thou 


9 O, melanche y! | 
"Ng Ibo ever yet could ſound thy bottom ? ] So, in A. ba, the Mont ber Mind 
a melanciv'y Lover, by K. T. 1598 | 
5 „ This woeful tale, where ſorrow is the ground, 
„% Whoſe bottom's ſuch as nere the depth is found.“ 
MALONE. 
2 The folio reads: . 
| thy ſluggiſh care: 
= which Dr. Wake to be a plauſible reading, but ſubſtitutes 
* carrack in its room; and with this, Dr. Johnſon tacittiy acquieſced, and in- 
ſerted it in the text. Mr. Simpſon, among his notes on Beaumont and 
Fletcher, has retrieved the true reading, which is, 
| ——thy fliggiſh crate, 
A crare, ſays Mr, Heath, is a ſmall trading veſſel, called in the Latin 
of the middle ages crayera. STEEVENS» | 
The word is uſed in the ſtat. 2 Jac, I. c. 32: „the owner of every 
© ſhip, veſſel, or crayer.? TYAWAIT r. 
Perhaps Shakſpeare wrote —theu, fluggiſh crare, might'fl, c. Th: 
epithet ſlp2iſþ is uſed with peculiar propriety, a trayer being a very flows 
failing unwieldy veſſel, MATE. | 
his is the reading of the firſt folio, which later editors not under - 
ſtanding, have changed into but ah! The meaning of the paſſage I tak 
to be this: — Jede knows, what man thou might'ſt have made, but 1 know, 
Thou diedſt, &. TY RWAIT T. 
believe, « but ah /' to be the true reading. Ay is through the firſt 


© ſolio, and in all books of that time, printed inſtead of ab | Hence proba- 


© bly 1, which was uſed for the affirmative particle ayy crept into the text 
here. Mi Lox E. : 


Vor. VII. R 
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Thou diedſt, a moſt rare boy, of melancholy! 
How found you him ? 

Ard. Stark, as you ſee: 
Thus ſmiling, as ſome fy had tickled ſlumber, 
Not as death's dart, being laugh'd at: his right cheek 
Repoſing on a cuſhion, 

Gui, Where ? 

Ard. O'the floor; 
His arms thus leagu'd: I thought, he ſlept; and put 
My clouted brogues+ from oft my feet, whoſe rudene!s 
Anſwer'd my ſteps too loud, 

Gui. Why, he but ſleeps: 
Tf he be gone, he'll make his grave a bed ; 
With female fairies will his tomb be haunted, 
And worms will not come to thee, 

Arwv. | With faireſt flowers, 
Whilſt ſummer laſts, and I live here, Fidele, 
I'll ſweenten thy fad grave: Thou ſhalt not lack 
The flower, that's like thy face, pale primroſe ; nor 
The azur'd hare- bell, like thy veins ; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to ſlander, 
Out-ſwceeten'd not thy breath; the ruddock would, 
With charitable bill (O bill, ſore-ſhaming 
Thoſe rich-leſt heirs, that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument !) bring thee all this; 
Yea, and furr'd moſs beſides, when Lowers are none, 


Jo winter- ground thy corſe.s 
7 Gai, 


+ Are ſhoes ſtrengthened with clout or Heb-nalls. In ſome pants 0 
England, thin plates of iron called c/outs, are likewiſe fixed to the fes 
of ploughmen and other ruſticks. Yrep is the Iriſh word for a Kind dt 
ſhoe peculiar to that kingdom. STEEVENS. 

S Here again, the metaphor is ſtrangely mangled. What ſenſe is there 
in evinter-greunding a corſe with m:ſs A corſe might indeed be ſaid 19 be 
vo'nter-grauaded in gocd thick clay. But the epithet furr'd to ni die 
us plainly to another reading, 


To winter-gown thy corſe ; 


i. e. thy ſummer habit ſhall be a light gown of fte wers, thy winter habit 

2 good warm furr'd gown of moſs. WARBURTON. 
I have no doubt but that the rejected word was Shakſpeare's, ſince the 
protection of the dead, and not their ornament, was What he meant 52 6. 
fein 


an 


And do not play in wench- like words with that 


CY MBEL1N-E, 2 
Pr'ythee, have done; 


_ 
{ rite 


Which 


3 . 2 . 7 n oY . n * 712 ＋ Deen F ; 
prefs, To tv. nter. ground a plant, 15.70 protect it from the fnclem ncy ut 


the winter-ſ:afon, by ttraw, dung, &c. laid over it. Tnis precaution 15 
commonly taken in reſpect of tender trees or flowers, ſuch as Arviragus 
who | ved Fidele, repreſents her to be. 

The ruddock is the red-Sreaff, and is ſo calied by Chaucer and Spenſer z 

4% The tame ruddixi, and the coward kite. 

The office of covering the dead is likewiſe aſcribed to the ruddeck, by 

Drayton in his poem called 7%e Owl ; 
f « Cov'ring with moſs the dead's uncloſed eye, 
« The little red-breaſt teacheth charitie.“ STEEVENS. 

Ie ruddock Told, &c,} Is this an aliufion to the Babes, F the 
Moad, or was the notion of the redbreaſt covering dead bodies, general 
before the writing that ballal? Percy. 

In Cornucgt ĩa, er divers ſecrets wwherein is contained Yhe rare ſecrets in Man, 
Bett, Foules, Fiſhes, Trees, Plantes, Stones, and ſuch like 11000 Vicaſant and 
pr: firable, and not before committed bo hee printed in Engliſh. Nerolie drawen 
out of divers Latine Authors into Exgliſo, by Thomas ſohnfon, 4to. 1596, 
fiznat. i. it is ſaid, 44 The robin redbreit if he find a man or woman dead, 
will cover all his face with molte, and ſome thinke that if the body ſhould 
gemaine unburied that he would cover the whole body alſo.” Reev, 

This paſſige is imitated by Webſter in his tragedy of The Vite Devil; 
and in ſuch a manner as confirms the old reading: 

46 Call for the robin-red-breaſt and the wren, 
ce Since o'er ſhady groves they hover, 
« And with leaves and flowers do cover 
c The friendleſs bodies of unburicd men; 
© Cali unto his funeral dole 
& The ant, the fi Id-mouſe, and the mole, 
« To rear him Hullelt that ſhall keep him warm,“ &c. 
FARMER. 
"wich of theſe two plays was firſt written, cannot now be determined. 
Weber's play was publiſh-d in 1612, that of Shakſpeare did not appear 
In orint till 1623, In the preface to the edition of Webſter's play, he 
thus ſp-aks of Shakſpeate: And laſtly (without wrong laſt to be named) 
the right happy and copious induſtry of M. Shakſprare, &c. 
0 3 g STEFVRNS) 
Ye may fairly conclude that Webſter imitated Shakfpeare; for in the 
fame page from which Dr, Farmer has cited the foregoing lines, is found a 
r taken almoſt literally from Hamiei. It is ſpoken by a diſtracted 
** 


; 4 


* 


vo 


you're very welcome; 

* Here's roſemary for you, and rue for you 

5© Heart's-eaſe for you; I pray make much of it; 
* I have left more for mylelf.” Mat ONE. 

2 
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Which is ſo ſerious. Let us bury him, 
And not protract with admiration what 
Is now due debt. To the grave. 


Arv. Say, where ſhall's lay him! 
Gui, By good Euriphile, our mother, 
Arte Be't ſo > | 


And let us, Polydore, though now our voices 
Have got the manniſh crack, fing him to the ground, 
As once our mother; uſe like note, and words, 
Save that Euriphile muſt be Fidele. 
Gui, Cadwal, 
] cannot fing ; I'll weep, and word it with thee ; 
For notes of ſorrow, out of tune, are worſe 
Than prieſts and fanes that lie. 


: * — DE — - — rg 2 = . 
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ru, We'll ſpeak it then, 
Bel. Great griefs, I ſee, medicine the leſs: for Cloten 
Is quite forgot. He was a queen's fon, boys; 
And, though he came our enemy, remember, 
He was paid for that: Though mean and mighty, rotting 
"Together, have one duſt; yet reverence,” 
{That angel of the world,) doth make diſtinction 
Of place 'tween high and low Our toe was princely ; 
And though you took his life, as being our foe, 
Yet bury him as a prince, 
Gui. Pray you, fetch him hither, 
Therſites's body is as good as Ajax, 
When neither are alive. 
| Gui. If you'll go fetch him, 
| We'll ſay our ſong the whilſt, —Brother, begin. 
C [ Exit BELAR vs, 
Gui. Nay, Cadwal, we muſt lay his head to the eaſt ; 
My tather hath a reaſon for't. 


| Arv, "Tis true, 
} Gui. Come on then, and remove him. 
7 | Arwv. N So, — Begin. 


' 6 Rerrerence, or due regard to ſubordination, is the power that Keep! 
\ peace and order in the world, Jon NS q 
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SONG, 


Gui. Fear ma move te heat 3'the fan,“ 
Nor the furinus awinter's rages 
T hou thy avorldly toffee haſt done, 
Home art gone, and ta en thy Wages © 
Golden lads aud girls all mit, 
As chimney-ſweepers, come iu. 


Arv. Fear no more the frown the great, 
T hou art paſt the tyrant's ſtroke ; 

Care no more ta clothe, and eat ; 
Tolihee the reed is as the cat 

The feepter, learning, phyſick, muſ? 

All fallogu this, and come 19 duſt.* 


Gui, Fear no more the lighining-faſh, 
Arv. Nor the all-dreaded thunder ſtaue ; 
Gui. Fear not flanger, cenſure raj ; 
Arv, Thom haſt finiſb d joy and mun?! 
Both, A/! lovers young, all liwers mu# 
Conſign to thee, and come to duft, 


Gui. No exorciſer harm thee /? 

Arv. Nor no witchcraft charm thee / 
Gui. Ghoſt unlaid ferbear thee ! 
Arv. Nothing ill come near thee ! 


Both 


7 This is the topick of conſolation that aature di ates to all men on 
theſe occaſions, The ſame firewell we have over the dead body in 
Lucian. Teurer N 84571 Ibn S.. WENN 3.59 Es. 

WARBURTON, 

The poet's ſentiment ſeems to have been this. —All human excel - 
lence is equally ſubject to the ſtroke of death; neither the power of kings, 
nor the ſcience ot ſcholars, nor the art of thoſe wheſ2 immediate ſtudy is 
the prolongation of life, can protect them from the final deſtiny of man. 

| Joarson» 
9 I have already remarked that Shakſpeare invariably uſes the word 


| Exarciſer to expreſs a perſon who can raiſe ſpirits, 25t one who lays them. 


NI. aso. 
R 3 
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Both, Yniet Conſurmmation has p 
Au renueeoned be thy grave 42 


Re-enter PELARLUS, with the body of Cloten. 


Ci. We have done ovr obſequies: Come lay him d 
Pel. 3 's a few flowers; but about mic ight, I 
The he 3 have on them cold dew o''the night, 
ure . 's ſitt'ſt for grav ES,—U pon their faces XY 
You were 5 tl ers, now wither'd: even ſo 
Theft hetb'lets ſh alt; which we upon YOu (TU 
Comp on aua; apart upon our knees. 
he grown, that S them fil} as them agai. 7 
1her pleaſurcs lere are paſt, ſo 1 16 their pain. 
. = PELCARIUS, CGuiDEtRIVS, ard ARVIRAGHS, 
Ino. | twwakiig. | Yes, fir, to Ge even : Which is 
the way ?— 
I thank you. —By von : uſh ?—Pray, how far thither ? 
*Ods pittikins!—can it be ſix miles yet ?— 
I have gone all night: — Faith, I'll lie down and ſleep. 
But, ſoft ! no bedfellow ;—O, gods and goddefles ! 
LScciug the bai, 
Theſe flowers are like the pleaſures of the world ; 
This bloody man, the care on't.—I hope, I drea um; 
For, fo, I thought I was a cave-keeper, 
And cook to honeſt creatures: But, tis not ſo; 
*Twas but a bolt of nothing, ſhot at nothing, 
Which the brain makes of fumes ; Our very eyes 
Are ſometimes like our judgements, blind, Good f4ith, 
I tremble ſtill with tear: But if there be 
Yet left in heaven as ſmall a drop of pity 
As a wren's eye, {ear'd gods, a part of it! 
The dream's here ſtill: even when } wale, it is 
Without me, as within me; not imagin'd, fit. 


* 
* 1 a 
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A Fi 05 
2 For the obſequies of Fid- le, a ſong was written by m un! 
Fat i Mr. WW: 115 Ain Colt: 14%.3 DJ bie . eſters a Ian 01 ON COLI 1042 
and abilities. ] (ti all give il 44 place ar the end, 17] hu UL 01 11; = 
302 ; 
3 Shakſpeare did not recolie ct whon he wrote theſ words, tha. t 
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* A headleſs man The garments of Poſthamus! 


1 know the ſhape of his leg: this is his hand ; 
His foot Mercurial; bis Martial thigh ; 


The hrawns of Hercules but his Jovial face. 


Murder in heaven ?—How ?—"Tis gone. Piſanio, 
All curſ-s madded Hecuba gave the Greeks, 

und mine to boot, be darted on thee! Thou, 
Conſpir'd with that irregulous devil,“ Cloten, 

Haft here cut off my lord. — To write, and read, 


He henceforth treacherouslDamn'd Piſaaio 


Hath with his forged letters, - damn'd Piſanio— 

From this moſt braveſt ve{lel of the world 

Struck the main-top Ye), Poſthumus ! alas, 

Where is thy head? where's that! Ah me! where's that? 
Piſanio might have kill'd thee at the heart, | 

And left this head on. How ſhould this be? Piſanto ? 
is he, and Cloten ; malice and lucre in them | 
Have laid this woe here, O, tis pregnant, pregnant [3 
The drug he gave me, which, he ſaid, was precious 
And cordial to me, have I not found it 

Murd'rous to the ſenſes? That confirms it home: 

This is Piſanto's deed, and Cloten's: O! 

Give colour to my pale check with thy blood, 

That we the horrider may ſeem to thoſe 

Which chance to find us: O, my lord, my lord! 


* 7Jovial fice ſignifies in this place; ſuch a face as belongs to Jove. It 
* * . * 1 . . 
is frequently uſed in tie ſame ſenſe by other od dramatick writers. 
| STEEVENCs 
5 I ſuppoſe it ſhould be, 
Conſpir'd with thi irreligicus det, -. Tour SN. 
Trregulcns (if there be ſuch a word) muſt mean lawicts, licentious, out 
of rule, % nagans ib. nata. STEEVETC. 
0 1, e. the top of the mainmaſt. SrEEYE RS. 
« I would willingly read: 
4 And left thy head on. STEEVENS. 
This head means the head of Poſthu-nus ; the head that did belong ta 
this body, Maroxy. 
. 75 
te Ee, 03 ready, appoſite concluſion. SrEEVN ENS. 
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Enter Lucius, a Captain, and other Officers, at , 
Soothſayer. 


Cap. To them, the legions garriſon'd in Gallia, 
Aſter your will, have croſs'd the ſea; attending 
You here at Milford-Haven, with your ſhips ; 
They are here in readineſs. 

Luc. | Put what from Rome ? 

Cap. The ſenate hath ſtirr d up the cönfiners, 


And gentlemen of Italy; moſt willing ſpirits, 


That promiſe noble ſervice : and they come 
Under the conduct of bold Iachimo, 
Sienna's brother.“ 


' > gs When cexve* you them? 
Cap. With the next benefit o'the wind, 
Lac. This forwarinefy 


Makes our hopes fair, Command, our preſent numbers 
Be muſter'd ; bid the cantains look tot. Now, fir, 
What have you dream'd, of lete, of this war's purpoſe ? 
Sol h. Laſt night the very gods thow'd me a viſion ;9 
(J faſt, and pray'd, for their intelligence,) Thus. 
I fiw Jove's bird, che Roman eagle, wing'd 
From the ſhangy ſouth to this part of the weſt, 
There vaniſh'd in the ſunbeams: which portends, 
(Unleſs my fins abuſe my divination,) 
Succeſs to the Roman hoſt. 
Luc. | Dream often ſo, 
Ard never falſe. —Soſr, ho! what trunk is here, 
Without his top? The ruin ſpeaks, that ſometime 
It was a worthy building.— How! a page! 
Or dead, or fi-eping on him? But dead, racher: 


For nature doth abhor to make his bed 


With ihe deſunct, or fleep upon the dead, — 
]ot's 


L i. e. (as 1 ſuppoſe Shakſpeare to have meant) brother to the privce 
of Sienna; but, uniuckily, Siena was a republick. STENVEVS. 

9 It was no common dream, but ſeat from the very gods, or the gots 
themſeſves. JonunsoN. | 

= Foſt is here very I'cen iouſly uſed for faſted. So, in the now! 
ſubjoined :0 this play, we ind-—//7 tor fred, MAL9NEs 
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Let's ſee the boy's face. . 
eas, He is alive, my lord. 
Luc, He'll then inſtruct us of this body, Voung one, 
Inform us vi thy fortunes ; for, it ſeems, 
They crave to be demanded + Who is this, 


Thou mak'it thy bloody pillow ? Or who was he, 


That, otherwiſe than noble nature did, 
Hath alter'd that good picture ?3 What's thy intereſt 
In this ſad wreck ? How came it? Who is it? 
What art thou? 

[mn, I am nothing: or if not, 
Nothing to be were better. This was my maſter, 
A very valiant Briton, and a good, 
That here by mountaineers lies flain: — Alas! 
There are no more ſuch maſters : I may wander 
From caſt to occident, cry out for ſervice, 


Try many, all good, ſerve truly, never 


Find ſuch another maſter. 
Luc. Lack, good youth! 


Thon mov'ſt no leſs with thy complaining, than 


Thy mailer in bleeding : Say his name, good friend. 
Ins. Richard du Champ. If i do lie, and do 


No harm by it, though the gods hear, I hope [ L/ides 
Jbey'll pardon it. Say you, fir? 

Luc. Thy name? 

Ino. F idele, 


Lic. Thou doſt approve thyſelf the very ſame; 
Thy name well fits thy faith; thy faith, thy name, 
Wilt take thy chance with me? Iwill not ſay, 
Thou ſhalt be ſo well maſter'd; but, be ſure, 
No leſs belov'd, The Roman emperor's letters, 
Sent by a conſul ro me, ſhould not ſooner 
Than thine own worth prefer thee ; Go with me. 

FEE 

To do a picture, and a picture is well dene, are ſtanding phraſes; the 


gueſtion therefore is,—Who has altered this picture, ſo as to make it 
otherwiſe than nature did it. Jonxsox. 


Olivia ſpeaking of her own beauty as of a ficrure, aſks Viola if it 44 13 
not well done?” STEEvVENS. 


Fecit was, till lately, the technical term univerſally annexed to pictures 
and engravings, RENTE. 


R 5 
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imo, I'II follow, fir. But, firſt, an't pleaſe the gods, 
I'll hide my maſter from the flies, as deep 
As theſe poor pickaxes + can dig: and when 


With wild wood-leaves and weeds I have ſtrew'd his grave, 


And on it ſaid a century of pravers, 3 
Such as I can, twice o'er, I'll weep, and ſigh; 
And, leaving ſo his ſervice, follow you, 
So plecale you entertain me, 5 
Luc. Ay, good youth; 
And rather father thee, than maſter thee.— 
Ny friends, 
The boy hath taught us manly duties: Let us 
Find out the prettieſt daizied plot we 


7 
1 FF %S Wills g 
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And make him wich our pikes and partiſans 
A e: C A 7 6 Biz Jas Caron? 1 
grave: Ome, Alm Im. — O » $i 18 PICAE! Ch 


By thee to us; and he ſhall be interr' 
As ſoldiers can. Be cheerful ; wine t! 
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Some falls arc means the happier to arite, Haun“: 


Ser I. 
A Room it Cymbeline's Pai CE! 


Enter CYNBELINE, Lords, and PisAN 10. 


* 7 


(In., Again; end bring me word, how tis with her. 
A fever with the abſence of her fon 5 | 
A macneſs, of which her liſe's in danger: — Heavens, 
uw deeply you at once do touch me! Imogen, 


The great part of my comfort, gone: my queen 


Meaning her fingers. Jonson. 
i. e. hire me; receive me unto your ſ:rvices. Matrox. 
That is, Take Eim up in your arms. IIAN MER. 


89 + 


.) 


indeed of no great uſe in the progreſs cf the table, yet it makes a regu 
preparation for the next act. Jouncon, 
The fact is, that Sir Thomas Hanmer has iaſerted this ſupp: 


ſon's firſt edition is the eighu of Act III is piinted ina ſmaliletter n 


This ſcene is omitted againſt all authority by Sir T. Hanmer. I: 


2 


em'ſfion 2s the eighth ſcene of Act III. The ſcene which in Dr. {3k 


it in Sir T. Hanmer's, on a ſuppoſition that it was ſpurious. Int! 


impre ſlion it is rhe Card {cone of Act IV. and that which in Or, J 291 


2 _— , * 4 D + | - ' * + ++ . —_— „* F 
18 the e cheh ſcene ot At. iy + 3$ in this tlie 1£\ enth {cc RS ISLES 
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Upon a deſperate bed; and in a time 

V hen fearful wars point at me; her ſon gone, 
So needful for this preſent ; It ſtrikes me, paſt 
The hope of comfort. — But for thee, fellow, 
Who needs mult know of her departure, and 
Doft ſeem ſo ignorant, we'll enforce it from thee 
By a ſharp torture, 

Pi/. Sir, my life is yours, 

1 humbly ſet it at your will: But, for my miſtreſs, 
] nothing know where ſhe remains, why gone, 
Nor when ſhe purpoſes return, *Beſcech your highneſs, 
Hold me your loyal ſervant, 
1. Lord, Good my licge, 
The day that ſhe was miſting, he was here: 
I dare be hound he's true, and ſhall perform 
All parts of his ſubje&on loy ally. 
For Cloten,- 
There wants no diligence in ſeeking him, 
And will, no doubt, be found, 

On. The time's troubleſome 
We'll Nip you for a ſeaſon; but our jealouſy [ Zo Pisa x10, 
Does yet depend. 

1. Lord, So pleaſe your majeſty, 

The Homan legions, all from Gallia drawn, 
Are landed on your coaſt ; with a ſupply 
Of P.omin gentlemen, by the ſenate ſent. 

J. Now for the counſel of my ſon, and queen! 
Iam amaz'd with matter,” 

1. bord, Good my liege, 

Your preparation can affront no leſs 
Than what you hear of: come more, for more you're ready: 
The want 1s, but to put thoſe powers in motion, 
That long to move. ö 

n. 


y ſuſpicion is yet undetermined; 3f 1 do not condemn you, 1 likes 
Wile have not ac guitted you. We now au the cauſe is df ending. 
VEG 2 8 | JeuNSsOR. 
a Bo con founded by a variety of buſineſs, 81 TN UENS. 
Tour forces are able to {ice ſuch an army as we heat sue enemy will 
bring againſt vs, jJoun30n, 
R 6 
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: CYMBELINE. 


Cym, I thank you: Let's withdraw; 
And meet the time, as it ſeeks us. Ve fear not 
What can from Italy annoy us ; but 
We grieve at chances here. Away. 

Pij. I heard no letter 3 from my maſter, ſince 
I wrote him, Imogen was ſlain: *Tis ſtrange : 

Nor hear I from my miſtreſs, who did promiſe 

To yield me often tidings: Neither know I 

What is betid to Cloten ; but remain 

Perplex'd in all, The heaven's ſtill muſt work : 
Whercin J am falſe, I am honeſt; not true, to be true. 
Theſe preſent wars ſhall find I love my country, 

Even to the note o'the king,4 or I'll fall in them, 

All other doubts, by time let them be elear'd: 


[ Exent, 


Fortune brings in ſome boats that are not ſteer'd, [ Exit, 
SCENE IV. 
Before the Caves 


Enter BELARIVs, GurDERIUS, ard ARVIRAGUS, 


Cui. The noiſe is round about us, 
Hel. Let us from it. 
Ard. What pleaſure, fir, find we in life, to Jock it 
From action and adventure ? 
Gui. Nay, what hope 
Have we in hiding us? this way, the Romans 
Muſt or for Britains ſlay us; or receive us 
For barbarous and unnatural revoltss 
During their uſe, and ſlay us after, 
Bel. Sons, 
We'll higher to the mountains ; there ſecure vs, 
To the king's party there's no going: newneſs' 
Of Cloten's death (we being not known, not muſter'd 
Among 


3 Perhaps /erter here means, not an epiſtle, but the elemental part of a 
ſyllable. This might have been a phraſe in Shakſpeare's time. We yet 
ſ:y-—l have not heard a [3//ab/e from him. MATLON E. 

4 1 will lo diſtinguiſh myiclf, the king ſhall remazk my valour. 


JouN$0N, 
S J. e. re volters. STEEYVENS, 


CYMBELINE, 373 


Among the bands) may drive us to a render 
"Where we have liv'd ; “and ſo extort from us 
hat which we've done, whoſe anſwer 7 would be death 
"Drawn on with torture, 
65. This is, ſir, a doubt, 
In ſuch a time, nothing becoming you, 
Nor ſatisfying us. 
| Arv. It is not likely, 
That when they hear the Roman horſes neigh, 
Behold their quarter'd fires,* have both their eyes 
And ears ſo cloy'd importantly as now, | 
"That they will waſte their time upon our note, 
To know from whence we are, 
Bel. O, I am known 
Of many in the army : many years, 
Though Cloten then but young, you ſee, not wore him 
From my remembrance. And, beſides, the king 
Hath not deferv'd my ſervice, nor your loves; 
Who find in my exile the want of breeding, 
The certainty of this hard 1:te ;9 aye hopeleſs 
To have the courteſy your cradle promis'd, 
But to be ſtill hot ſummer's tanlings, and 
The ſhrinking ſlaves of winter. 
Gui, Than be fo, 
Petter to ceaſe to he, Pray, fir, to the army: 
] and my brother are not known; yourſelf, 
So out of thought, and rhereto ſo o'ergrown, 
Cannot be queſtion'd. 
Arv. By this ſun that ſhines, 
P'!! thither : What thing is it, that I never 
Did ſee man die? ſcarce ever look'd on blood, f 
But that of coward hares, hot goats, and veniſon? | 


* 


Never 


| IF An account of our place of abode, This dialogue is a juſt repreſent. 
Niem of the ſuperfluous caution of an old man. Jou xs. 
The retaliation of the death of Cloten would be death, &C. 
JouNg80Ns» 
s Theirs fires regularly diſpoſed. Jouxsox. 
Quartr'd fires, 1 believe, means no more than fires in the reſpective 
quarters of the Roman army. STEEVENS. + 
9 That is, the certain conſequence of this hard life, MALON R. 
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Never beſtrid a horſe, ſave one, that had 

A rider like myſelf, who ne'er wore rowel 

Nor iron on his heel? Jam aſham'a 

To look upon the holy fun, to have 

The benefit of his -bleſs'd beams; remaining 
So long a poor unknown. 

Gu. By heavens, L' go: 
If you will bleſs me, fir, and give me leave, 
I'lLtake the better care; but if you will not, 
The hazard therefore due fall on me, by 
The hands of Romans! 

27 So ſay I; Amen. 
.J. No reaſon J, ſince on vour lives you ſet 
ſlight a valuation, ſhould reſerve 

y crack'd one to more care. Have with you, boys: 

If in your country wars you chance to die, 

That is my bed too, lads, and there I'll lie 


80 
M 


Lead, lead. — Ihe time feems long; their blood thinks fcorn, 
[ A fade, 
Till it fy out, and ſhow them princes born, [ Excount, 


ATT SERENEKT. 
A Ficid börtaucen 
E, *r Pos 


F.. Vea, bloody cloth,“ I'll keep thee; for I wiſh'd 
Theu ſo ola" ſt be colour d thus. You married ones, 


the Dritiſn ae Reman Camps.* 


THUMUS, ww a bloady randherchief, 


2 The bloody token of Imoz 
* determined to ſe nd. Jou xs: 2 


This is a ſoliloquy of nature, attered when the effery: ſcencro 0! 2 


1 * . * . o 3 
en's death, which Piſanio in the fegen 


* 


wird agitated and perturbed, ſpo: 1tancouly 2 inadvertently dich 


itſolf in words, The ſpe eck, throughout 2!] it 


be excepted, ſeems to 7 1 warm irom the 8. He firſt condemn: 


s tenor, if the laſt co 


oven violeres; then tries to diſburthen himſelf, but imputing part of tt 
crime to F':lanio; he next ſooths his mind to an artificial and:iromunt?!! 
tanguilityz, by tying to think that he bas been only an inftrument or!” 
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If each of you would take this courſe, how many 

luſt murder wives much better than themſelves, 
For wry ing but a lit. I. O., Pil 1110! 
Every good ſervant does not all commands: 

Vo _ but to do juſt ones.-Gods ! if y ou 
ho 11 have ta'en vengeance on my faults, I never 
Had lind to put on this: fo had you {: ved 
Ihe noble Imogen to repent ; and itruck 
Me, wretch, more worth your VENgeAnce., But, alack, 
You ſnatch ſome hence for little faults; that's love, 
% have them fall no more: you ſome permit 
% ſecond ills with i ils, © cach elder worſe;! 
{nd make them dread it to the docr's thrift.s 


0. 2 


But 
ds INT the haz dine fs of Imogen. Ile is now green rea ſonable enough t 4 
+ermine, that having done 14 much * vil, he will do no more; that he will 
t againſt the country which he has already N gr ut 15 
not longer tu} portable, he will die in a E b WIr 
obſcurity of a man who docs not think himtelt wort! 


liſe is 
T die with the 
vorthy to he remembered, 
Jou x $086 
tus reading all the later editors have contented!y taken, 
——— each worſe than other; 

iris whence they have received it. Yet 
ing. Know, that It has no authority. The 
- each eldcr ior 


= 
p 


the 2 knew, or 
e original copy reads s. 


* 
dis certainly, not the oldeſt, but Shakfpeare calls the deed of 
dr man an elder deed. j UNSONs 


Ware corruptions are, they grow with years, and the oldeſt inner is 
preateſts, You, Gods, pimit fume to proceed in iniquity, and the 
- fach ate, che more their crime. ToOLLET. 
| 021 ve our author ma: uit anſwer for this inaccuracy, and that he 
rtentliy conſidered the latter evil deed as the elder 3 having probably 
notion in his mind of a quantity of evil, commencing with 
i, and gradually accumulating in procets of time by a 
. aol ce mes. MaroNE. | 
$ vinity {chools have not furnifhed juſter obſervations on th 
auc o Providence, than Poithumus gives us here ia his private re- 
s. You gods, ſays he, act in a different manner with your different 


9 + # 
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& You match ſome hene for U tel e faults; th 


hat's loves 
« To have them {all no more 2 


Others, ſays our dag, you permit to live on, to multiply and increaſe in 
Cs. Ae! * 


«& And make them dread it, to the doers' thriſt.“, 


2 Here 
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376 CYMBELIN x. 


But Imogen is your own ; Do your beſt wills, 

And make me bleſs'd to obey II am brought hither 
Among the Italian gentry, and to fight 

Againſt my lady's kingdom: "Tis enough 


That, 


Here is a relative without an antecedent ſubſtantivez which is a breach of 
grammar, We muſt certainly read: 

And make them dreaded, to the ders thrift, 
j. e. others you permit to aggravate one crime with more; which -normi. 
ties not only make them revered and dreaded, but turn in other kinds t 
their advantage, Dignity, reſpect, and profit, accrue to them from crimes 
committed with impunity, TuTLOBAL D. 

This emendation is followed by Sir T. Hanmer, Dr. Warburton reads, 

1 know not whether by the printer's negligence : 

And make them dread, te the doers* thrift, 
There ſeems to be no very ſatis factory ſenſe yet offered, I read, but with 
heſitation, 

And make them deeded to the ders thrift; 
The word deeded 1 know not indeed where to find; but Shakſpeare has, 
in another ſer.#:, undeed:d in Macbeth: 

60 my ſword 

« ] ſheath again wndeeded.” 
I will try again, and read thus: 
oth: rs you permit 
To ſecond ills with ills, each other ⁊ver , 
And make them trade it, ts the doer's thrift, 


| Trade and thrift correſpond. Our author plays with trade, as it ſignifies 3 


lucrative vocation, or a frequent practice. So Iſabella fays ; 
« Thy fin's, not accidenta), but a trade. Jonnson, 

However ungrammatical, I believe the old readirg is the true one, 79 
make them dread it is to make them perſevere in the commiſſion of d- ad 
actions. Dr. Johnſon has obſerved on a paſſage in Hamlet, that Pope ind 
Rowe have not refuſed this mode of ſpeak ing: To, ſinner it, or ſain; it” 
and * to coy it.“ STEEVENS. 

Mr. Steevens's interpretation appears to me inadmiſſible. Matton kx. 

There is a meaning to be extracted irom theſe words as they now tang, 
and in my opinion not a bad one : Some you ſnatch from hence ſor 
little faults z others you ſuffer to heap ills on ils, and afterwards make 
them dread their having done ſo, to the eternal welfare of the doers.” 

The whole ſpeech is in areligious ſtrain. —Tþrift figaifies a fate of fre- 


perity. Ir is not the commiſſion of the crimes that is ſuppoſed to be for ti 


doer's thriit, but his dreading them atrerwards, and vs courſe repenting, 
which enſures his ſalvation, —The ſame ſentiment occurs in The Fe 
One, though not ſo ſeriouſly introduced, where the Soldier, ſpeaking of the 
contrition of Septimius who murdered Pompey, ſays, he Was happy he 
was a raſcal, to come to this.” M. MAasons 
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chat, Britain, 1 have kill'd thy miſtreſs; peace! 
| In give no wound to thee, 1 herefore, good heavens, 
ZHear patiently my purpoſe : N diſrobe me 
Of theſe Italian weeds, and ſuit my ſelf 
As does a Briton peaſant: fo I'll fight 
if Againſt the part I come with; fo I'll die 
Por thee, O Imogen, even for whom my life 
Is, every breath, a death: and thus, unknown, 
Pitied or hated, to the face of peril 
Mvſelf I'll dedicate, Let me make men know 
More valour in me than my habits ſhow, 
Gods, put the ſtrength o' the Leonati in me! 
o ſhame the guiſe o' the world, I will begin 


S * - 
The faſhion, leſs without, and more within. [ Exits 


Ws 


SCENE IL 
The ſame, 


| Euter at one fide, Lueivs, Tacnuimo, ard the Roman army; 

be other fide, the Britiſh army; LEeonaTus PosTH ve 
Mus following it, like a pour ſoldier. They march over, and 
£3 . Alarums. T hen enter again, in ſhirmiſh, IAcHIMO 


and Pos rH MUS: he vanguiſbeth aud dijarmeth IA CHIMO, 
Wt. and then leaves him. 


[:ch. The heavineſs and guilt within my boſom 
Takes off my manhood ; I have belied a lady, 
The princeſs of this country, and the air on't 
Revengiag!y enfeebles me; Or could this carl,“ 
A very crudge of nature's, have ſubdu'd me, 
In my profeſuon? Knighthoods and honours, borne 
As 1 wear nine, are titles but of ſcorn, 


Bo WS ob ep ee 


If 
Carl or chm (ceohl, Sax. ) is a clown or huſbandman, R1Tso0x. 
Verſt-gan ſays ceor/e, now written churle, was anciently underſtood for 
a furdy fellow, REED. 
Carie is uſed by our eld writers in oppoſition to a gentleman, See the 
pom of Joby the Reeve. Pxrcy. | 


Car/ot is a word of the ſune figaification, and occurs in our author's As 
you like it. STEEVERNS. 


57 — is au ay. 


378 CYMBELINE 
If that thy gentry, Britain, go before 
"This wut, as he exceeds our lords, the odds 
Is, that we fcarce are men, and you are gods, Lai, 
The battle continues the Britons , CYMBELINE V alan: 
; 
then enter, to his reſcue, BELARIUS, GULDERILUS, au 
ARVIRAGUS. 


Bel. Stand, ſtand! We have the advantage of the ground, 
The lane is guarded ; nothing roots us, but 
The villatay of our fears, 

Gui. Aro. Stand, ſtand, and fight ! 


Enter Posruustus, ard ſeconds the Britons s They r( 


CYMBELINE, and excunt. Then, enter LUCIUS, 14Ctl 
MO, and IMOGEN. | 


Luc. Away, boy, from the troops, and fave thyſelf; 
For friends kill friends, and the diſorder's ſuch | 
As war were hood- wink'd, 


lach, Tis their freſh ſupplies. 
Luc. It is a day turn'd ſtrangely : Or betimes 
Let's re enforce, or fly. [ Exact, 


SCH NS.: MT. | 
Another part of the Field, 


Euter Pos TEKUMUSs and a Britiſh Lord, 


Lord. Cam'ſt thou from where they made the ſtand? 
Poſt . I Gut! ; 
Though you, it ſeems, come from the liers, 

Lord. I did, 
Pct. No blame be to you, fir; for all was loſt, 
Put that the heavens fought :; The king himſelf | 
Ot his wings deſtitute, the army broken, | 
And but the backs of Britons ſcen, all Avin | 

Through a ſtrait lane; the enemy full-hearted, 
Lolling the tongue with {laughtering, having work 


More | 


& 


E \ore plentiful than tools to do't, ſtruck down ; 
Some mortally, ſome ſlightly touch'd, ſome falling 
Merely through fear; that the ſtrait paſs was damm'd 

With dead men, hurt behind, and cowards living 

Jo dic with lengthen'd ſhame, 


CYMBELINE., 379 


Lord. Where was this lane ? 
1%. Clofe by the battle, ditch'd, and wall'd with turf ;® 
Wiich gave advantage to an ancient foldier,- 
An honeſt one, I warrant ; who deſerv'd 
do long a breeding, as his white beard came to, 
in doing this for his country ;—athwart the lane, 
He, with two ſtriplings, (lads more like to run 
The country hate 3 than to commit ſuch flauzhier ; 
With faces fit for maſks, or rather fairer 
Than thoſe for preſervation cas'd, or ſhame,s) 
Made good the paſſage ; cry'd to thoſe that fled, 
Our Britain's harts di flying, not gur men ; 
Tr darkneſs fleet, fouls that fly backwards ! Stand ; 
Or aue are Romans, and will give you that 


Lide beafts, which youu ſhun benſtly ; and may ſave, 


But ta lick back in frown 5 ſtand, ſtand. — Iheſe three, 

"Three thouſand confident, in act as many, 

(For three performers are the file, when all 

"The reſt do nothing,) with this word, und, fland, 

Accommodated by the place, more charming 

With their own nobleneſs, {which could haye turn'd 

A diſtatf to a lance,) gilded pale looks, 

Part, ſhame, part, ſpicit renew'd; that ome, turn'd coward 

But by example (O, a fin in war, 

Hamn'd ia the ürſt beginners!) gan to 190k . 

Ihe way that they did, and to grin like lions 

Upon the pikes O the hunters. Then began | | 

l A ſtop 

I The topping of the Roman army by three perſons, is ep alluſion to 

tae Horv of k t to: Wi EE Bowe of: Sratdund 

= NY ot che Hays, as related vy Grade: nis Hey &. andy 

It pears from Peck's Now 1M, mairs, &cc. article. 82, that Milton in- 

«2206 to have written a play on chis lubjedct. MesdkxAvE. 

A zuſtick game called priſoz-bars, viiguly priſen-baje. 
ITEEVENT:S 


& 
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380 CYMBELINE. 


A ſtop 1'the chaſer, a retire; anon, 
A rout, confuſion thick: Forthwith, they fly 
Chickens, the way which they ſtoop'd eagles ; flaves, 
'The ſtrides they victors made: And now our cowards, 
{Like fragments in hard voyages,) became 
The life o'the need; having found the back-door oper; 
Of the unguarded hearts, Heavens, how they wonnd |! 
Some, ſlain before; ſome, dying; ſome, their fricnds 
O'er-borne i'the former wave: ten, chac'd by one, 
Are now each one the flaughter-man of twenty: 
Jhoſe, that would die, or ere reſiſt, are grown 
The mortal bugs3 o'the field. 
Lord, This was ſtrange chance: 
A narrow lane! an old man, and two boys! 
Pg. Nay, do not wonder at it:“ You ate made 
Rather to wonder at the things you hear, 
Than to work any, Will you rhyme apon'?, 
And vent it for a mockery 2 Here is one ; 
Tawo boys, an ald man twice a boy, a lane, 
Preſerv'd the Britons, vas the Romans bane, 
Lord, Nay, be not angry, fir, 
FA 'Lack, to what end ? 
Who dares not ſtand his foe, 1'Il be his friend: 
For if he'll do, as he is made to do, 
I know, he'll quickly fly my friendſhip too, 
You have put me into rhyme. 
Lord, Farewell; you are angry. 
Exits 
Poft. Still going ?—This is a lord!7 O noble miſery ! 
To be 1'the ficid, and aſk, what wews, of me! 
To-day, how many would have given their honours 
To have ſav'd their carcaſſes ? took heel to do't, 
And yet died too? 1, in mine own woe charm'd,s 
Could 
5 — bugs—)] Terrore. JounsoN. 
6 Poſthumus firſt bids him Hot wonder, then tells him in another mode 
of reproach, that wonder is all that he was made for. Jon so. 
7 Read: This a herd! Rirson. 
8 Alluding to the common ſuperſition of charms being powerful enough 


to keep men unburt in battle, It was derived from our Saxon ancettors, 
and ſo is common to us wich the Germans, who are above all otter 12 
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* Could not ſind death, where I did hear him groan ; 
Nor feel him, where he ſtruck : Being an ugly monſter 
> Tis ſtrange, he hides him in freſh cups, ſoft beds, 
© Sweet words; or hath more miniſters than we 
I hat draw his knives i'the war, Well, I will find him; 
> For, being now a favourer to the Roman,“ 
No more a Briton, I have reſum'd again 
Ihe part J came in: Fight I will no more, 


” But yield me to the verieſt hind, that ſhall 
Once touch my ſhoulder, Great the ſlaughter is 


Here made by the Roman; great the anſwer* be 


* Britons muſt take : For me, my ranſom's death; 
On cither fide I come to ſpend my breath; 
W hich neither here I'll keep, nor bear again, 


But end it by ſome means for Imogen. 


Enter two Britiſh Captains, and Soldiers, 


1. Cap. Great Jupiter be pras'd! Lucius is taken: 
Tis thought, the old man and his ſons were angels. 
2. Cap. There was a fourth man, in a filly habit, 


- That gave the affront with them.“ 


1. Cap. So 'tis reported: 


But none of them can be found, Stand! who is there? 


Poſt. A Roman; 


Who had not now been drooping here, if ſeconds 


Had anſwer'd him. 
2. Caps Lay hands on him; A dog! 
A leg of Rome ſhall not return to tell 
What crows have peck'd them here: He brags his ſervice 
As if he were of note; bring him to the king. 


ple given to this ſuperſtition ; which made Eraſmus, where, in his Moriæ 


 Encomium, he gives to each nation its proper characteriſtick, ſay, „Ger- 
mani corporum proceritate & magiæ cognitione fibi placent,” 


2 i; WARBURTON» 
The editions before Sir Thomas Hanmer's, for Reman read Briten ; 


” and Dr. Warburton reads Briton ſtill. JounsoN. 


: Anſaver, as once in this play before, is retaliation, JoKNSON. 
: Silly is ſimple or ruſtick. STEEVENS. 
That is, that turned their faces to the enemy. Jonnson. 


Enter 
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Euter CYMBELINE,S attended; BELARUS, Guiana: s. 
ARVI Aus, PisAN1o, ozd Roman captives. The (os. 
tains preſent Poithumus is Cymbeline, avhs delivers him 
to @ Gaoter after which, all gs out, 


SCENE IV. 
A Priſm. 
Enter PosTHUmMuUs, and two Gaolers, 


r. Gal. You ſhall not now be ſtolen,® you have loc; 
upon you ; 
So graz+, as you ind paſture, 
2. Gadl. Ay, or a ſtomach, 
[ Exeunt Caolete, 
Pt, Moſt welcome, bondage! for thou art a way, 
T think, to liberty: Yet am better 
Than one that's ſick o'the gout ; ſince he had rather 
Groan ſc in perpetuity. than be cur'd 
By the ſure phyſician, death; who is the key 
'To unbar theſe locks, My conſcience! thou art fetter'd 
More than my ſhanks, and wriſts: You good gods, give me 
The penitent inſtrument, to pick that bolt, 
Then, free for ever! Is't enough, I am ſorry ? 
So children temporal fathers do appeaſe ; 
Gods are more full of mercy, MuftI repent ? 
I cannot do it better than in gyves, 
Nefir'd, more than conftrain'd : to ſatisfy, 
If of my freedom tis the main part, take 
No ſtricter render of me, than my all.) 


I know 
» IE) i/ vv 3 


5 This is the only inſtance in theſe plays of the buſineſs of the ice 
being entirely performed in dumb ſhow, The direction muſt harter 
ceeded from the players, as it is perfectiy unneceſſary, and our author ha: 
elfe where | in Hamlet] expreſſed his contempt of ſuch mummery. 
| R1T5$08. 

6 The wit of the gaoler alludes to the cuſtom of putting a lock 0! 4 
horſe's leg, when he is turned to paſture, Jon NsOR. 


7 Poſthumus queſtions whether contcition be ſufficient atonement !.** 
guilt, Then, to ſatisfy the oftended gods, he defires them to tige 
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I know, you are more clement than vile men, 


W ho of their broken debtors take a third, 


A fixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again 


On their abatement ; that's not my dehre: 

For Imogen's dear life, taken mine; and though 

Tis not ſo dear, yet tis a lite; you coin'd it: 

* Tween man and man, they weigh not every lamp; 
Though light, take pieces for the ſigure's fake; 

You rather mine, being yours: And ſo, great powers, 
If vou will take this audit, take this life, 


And cancel theſe cold bonds. O Imogen ! 


I'll ſpeak to thee in ſilence, [ {le flecps. 


Solemn mi ſicl.“ Enter, as in an apparition, Sicilius Leonatus, 
Father 


more than his preſent all, that is, his life, if it is the main part, the chief 
point, or principal condition of his freedom, i. e. of his freedom from 
future puniſhinent. This interpretation appears to be warranted by the 
former part of the ſpeech. Sir T. Hanmer reads: 
1 doff my freedom. — STEEVENS 

I believe Poſthumus means to ſay, © fince for my crimes I have been de- 
Prived of my freedom, and ſir ce life itſelf is mor valuable than freedom, let 
the gods tak» my life, and by this let heaven be appeaſed, how imall foever 
the atonement may be.“ I ſuſpect, however, that a line has been loſt, 
after the word ſatisfy. If the text be right, 7 ſatisfy means, by way of 


: at Faction. M ALONE. 


> This equivocal uſe of bands is another inſtance of our author's infeli- 
city in pathetick ſpeeches. Jon NSN. 


An allufion to the fame legal i1.* rument has more than once debaſed 
the imagery of Shakſpeare. STEEVENS. » 

9 Here follow a 2 , a maſque, and a propheſy, which interrupt the 
fable without the leaſt neceſſity, and unmeaſurably lengthen this act. 1 
think it plainly foiſted in afterwards for mere ſhow, and apparently not of 


 Shakipeare, Pop. 


Every reader muſt be of the ſame opinion, The ſubſequent narratives 
of Poſthumus, which render this maſque, &c. unneceliary, (or perhaps 
the ſenical dire ctions ſupplied by the poet himſelf} ſeem to have excited 
ſome manager of a theatre to diſgrace the play by the preſent nietiical in- 
terpolation, Shakſpeare, who has conducted his fijth act with ſucn 
matchle is ſkill, could never have defigned the viſion to be twice deiciibed 


by Peſthumus, had this contemptible nonſenſe been previouſly delivered 


on the ſtage, 


5 The following paſſage from Dr. Farmer's EHay will ſhow 
that it was no unuſual thing tor the players to indu'ge themſelves in 


making additions equally unjuſtifiable: “( We have a ſuſlicient inſtance 


ot 
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father to Poſthumus, an old man, attired like a WAY Yioy ; 


zo Poſthumus, with mufick before them. Then, after the; 
enufick, follow the two young Leonati, brothers to Pof.. 
humus, with wounds as they died in the avars, T hey cir«l: 
Poſthumus round, as he lies. ſleeping, 


Sici, No more, thou thunder-maſter, ſhow 
'Thy ſpite on mortal flies: 
With Mars fall out, with Juno chide, 
That thy adulteries 
Rates, and revenges. 
Hath my poor boy done aught but well, 
* Whoſe face I never ſaw ? 15 
I dy'd, whilſt in the womb he ſtay'd, 
Attending Nature's law, 
Whoſe father then (as men report, 
'Thou orphan's father art,) 

Thou ſhould'ſt have been, and ſhielded him 
From this earth-vexing ſmart, 
Meth. Lucina lent not me her aid, 

But took me in my throes ; 

That from me was Poſthamus ript,? 
Came crying mongſt his foes, 

A thing of pity ! 
Sici. Great nature, like his anceſtry, 

Moulded the ſtuff fo fair, 

That he deſerv'd the praiſe o'the world, 
As great Sicilius' heir. 

1. In. 
of the liberties taken by the actors, in an old pamphlet by Nath, coll: 
Lenten Stuffe, with the Prayfe of the red Herring, 4to. 1599, where he 
aſſures us, that in a play of his called The 405 of Dogs, foure acis, with 
out his conſent, or the leaſt gueſs of his dritt or ſcope, were ſupplied by 
the players.“ STEEVENS. 

One would think that, Shakſpeare's ſtyle being too refined for 
audiences, the managers had employed ſome playwright of the old cb: 
regale them with a touch of King Cambyſcs? vein,” The margin 
would be too honourable a place for ſo impertinent an n 

I TSUN: 

a Perhaps We ſhould read: 

That from my womb Pofthumus rift, 
Came crying *mong ſt bis foes, Jon ND. 
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leading in his hand an ancient matron, his wife, and miuther 
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t. Bie. When once he was mature for man, 
In Britain where was he 


That could ſtand up his parallel; 


Or fruitful object be 
In eye of Imogen, that beſt 
Could deem his dignity ? 
Mb, With marriage wherefore was he mock'd, 
To be exil'd, and thrown 


From Leonati' ſeat, and caſt 


From her his deareſt one, 
Sweet Imogen? : 
Sici. Why did you ſuffer Iachimo, 
Slight thing of Italy, 
To taint his nobler heart and brain 
With needleſs jealouſy; 
And to become the geck3 and {corn 
O'che other's villainy ? 
2. Bro, For this, from ſtiller ſeats we came, 
Our parents, and us twain, 
That, ſtriking in our country's cauſe, 
Fell bravely, and were flain; 
Our fealty, and Tenantius' right, 
With honour to maintain. 
1. Bro. Like hardiment Poſthumus hath 
To Cymbeline perform'd : 


Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods, 


Why haſt thou thus adjourn'd 
The graces for his merits due ; 
Being all to dolours turn'd ? 
Sici. Thy cryſtal window ope ; look out; 
No longer exerciſe, 
Upon a valiant race, thy harſh 
And potent injuries: 
Math. Since, Jupiter, our ſon is good, 
Take off his miſeries. 
Sici, Peep through thy marble manſion ; help! 
Or we poor ghotts will cry 


ro the ſhining ſynod of the reſt, 


Againſt thy deity, 


3 And permit Peſthumus to become the geck, &c. Martouvwrs, 
A gecx is a fool, STEEvE NS, h 


Vot, VII, Q 
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2. Bro. Help, Jupiter; or we appeal, 
And from thy juſtice fly, 5 


— Dor to © 


1 UPITER defſcends* in thunder and lightning, fitting pan ty 
eagle he throws a thunder-bolt, The ghoſis fall on tle 


knees, 


Tup. No more, you petty ſpirits of region low, 
Offend our hearing; huſh!-—How dare you ghoſts, 
Accuſe the thunderer, whoſe bolt you know, 
Sky-planted, batters all rebelling coaſts ? 
Poor ſhadows of Elyſium, hence ; and reſt 
Upon your never-withering banks of flowers: 
Be not with mortal accidents oppreſt ; 
No care of yours it is; you know, 'tis ours. 
Whom belt I love, I croſs; to make my gift, 
The more delay'd, delighted.“ Be content; 
Your low-laid fon our godhead will uplift ; 
His comforts thrive, his trials well are ſpent, 
Our Jovial ſtar reign'd at his birth, and in 
Our temple was he married. —Riſe, and fade! 
He ſhall be lord of lady Imogen, 
And happier much by his affliction made. 
This tablet lay upon his breaſt ; wherein 
Our pleaſure his full fortune doth confine 
And ſo, away : no further with your din 
Expreſs impatience, leſt you ſtir up mine, Rs. 
Mount, eagle, to my palace cryſtalline. LA led. 
Sici. He came in thunder; his celeſtial breath : 
Was ſulphurous to ſmell: the holy eagle 


— 


Jenn] wang 


Stoop'd, | 


+ It appears from Acolaſtut, a comedy by T. Palſgrave, chaplain to 
K. Henry VIII. bl. 1. 1540, that the deſcent of deities was common dcs 1 
our ſtage in its earlieſt ſtate. STEEVENS. ; 

5 'That is, the more delighttu! for being delayed. It is ſcarcely ge- 
ce ſſary to obſerve, in the ſcventh volume, that Shakſpeare uſes indiſci- 
minately the active and paſſive participles. M. Mason. : 

Deligbted is here cither.uſed for delighted in, or for delighting, So, a 
Otbelle ; | 
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« If virtue no delighted beauty lack . MALoNE. 
Though it be hardly worth while to waſte a conjecture on the wretched 
fuff before us, perhaps the outhor of it, inflead ot delighted wrote dilatisy 
7. e. expanded, rendered more copious. STEEVENS, 
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« Stoop'd, as to foot us :5 his aſcenſion is 
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More ſweet than our bleſs'd fields: his royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing,“ and cloys his beak,s 
As when his god 1s pleas'd. 
All Thanks, Jupiter! 
Sici. The marble pavement clotes, he is enter'd 
His radiant roof: — Away! and, to be bleſt, 
Let us with care perform his great beheſt, GH wanich. 
PPh. e Sleep, thou halt been a grandſire, and 
Ot 
A father to Wo and thou haſt created 
A mother, and two brothers; But (O ſcorn!) 
Gone! they went hence ſo ſoon as they were born. 
And ſo I am awake, Poor wretches that depend 
On greatneſs' favour, dream as I have done; 
Wake, and find nothing. But, alas, 1 ſwerve ; 
Many dream not to find, neither deſerve, 
And yet are ſteep'd in favours; ſo am I, 7 
That have this golden chance, and know not why. 
What fairies haunt this ground? A book ? O, rare one! 
Be not, as is our fangled world, a garment 
Nobler than that it covers; let thy effects 
So follow, to be moſt unlike our courtiers, 
As good as promiſe. 


Rcads.] When as a lion's whelp Hall, to himſelf unknown, 
ait hous ſeeking find, and be embraced by a piece of tender air; 
aud when from a flately cedar hall be lapped branches, which, 
being dead many years, S all after revive, be jointed to the 
old flock, and freſbly graw; then hall Poſthumus end his 
. ch » Britain be fortunate, and flouriſh in peace and 
plenty, 

*Tis ſtill a dream; or elſe ſuch ſtuff as madmen 

Tongue, and brain not; eicher both, or nothing; 

| Or 
5 1. e. to graſp us in his pounces. STEEVENS. 
A bird is ſaid to prune himſelt when he clears his feathers from ſu« 


bperfluities. STEEVENS. 


Perhaps we ſhould read: 


claws his beak. | TyRWHITT. 


A el is the ſame with a claw in old language. FARME®- 
8 2 
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Or ſenſcleſs ſpeaking, or a ſpeaking ſuch 
As ſenſe cannot untie.“ Pe what it is, 

The action of my life is like it, which 


I'll keep, if but for ſympathy. 


Re-enter Gaolers. 


Gacl, Come, fir, are you ready for death? 

Pt. Over-roaſted rather; ready long ago. 

Gal. Hanging is the word, fir; if you be ready for that, 
you are well cook'd, 

Pat. So, if I prove a good repaſt to the ſpeRators, the diſh 
pays the ſhot, 

Gal. A heavy reckoning for you, fir: But the comfort is, 
you ſhall be call'd to no more pay ments, fear no more tavern 
bills; which are often the ſadneſs ol parting, as the procuring 
of mirth : you come in taint for want of meat, depart reeling 
with too much drink; forry that you have paid too much, and 
forry that you are paid too much” purſe and brain both 
empty: the brain the heavier for being too light, the purſe 
too light, being drawn of heavineſs:3 O! of this contradiction 
you ſnall now be quit. O the charity of a penny cord ! it ſum; 
up thouſands in a trice : you have no true debitor and creditor” 
but it; of what's paſt, 1s, and to come, the diſcharge :— 
Your neck, fir, is pen, book, and counters ; ſo the acquittance 
follows, 

Pot. J am merrier to die, than thou art to live. 

Gaol, Indeed, fir, he that ſleeps feels not the tooth-ach : 
But a man that were to ſleep your ſleep, and a hangman to help 
him to bed, I think, he would change places with his officer : 
for, look you, fir, you know not which way you ſhall go. 

Pe. 

6 The meaning, which is too thin to be eaſily caught, I take to be this: 
This is a dream or madvicſs, or bath, —or nothing, but ⁊obetber it be a ſpercb 
Without conſciouſneſs, as in a dream, or a ſpeech unintelligible, as in madneſs, 
be it as it is, it is lile my courſe of /ife, We might perhaps read: 

Whether both, or nothing, —— . JOHNSON. 

7 i. e. ſorry that you have paid too much out of your pocket, and forry 
that you are paid, or ſubdued, too much by the liquor. So, Falſtail : 
& —— ſeven of the eleven I pay'd.”” STEEVENS. | 

s Drawn is embovell'd, exenterated. So in common language a fow! is 
ſaid to be dragon, when its inteſtines are taken out. STEZVENS. 

For an accounting book. Jon xSsON. 
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Poe, Yes, indeed, do J, fellow, 

Carl, Your death has eyes in“ head then; 1 have not ſeen 
him ſo pictured: you muit either de directed by {me that 
take upon them to now; or take upon vourſcli that, which 
Jam ſure you do not know; or jump the aiter-enguiry 2 on 
your own peril: and hew ſhall you ipeed in your journeys 
end, I think, you'll never return to tell one, 

P,/. I tell thee, fellow, there are none want eves, to direct 
them the way I am going, but fuct as wink, and will not ule 
them. : : 5 

Gaol, What an infinite mock 1s this, that 2 man ſhould have 
the beſt uſe of eyes, to ſee the way of bi.ncacts! I am ſure, 
hanging's the way ot winking. 


* 
Euler a Melt: noer. 


Meg. Knock off his manac!cs ; brigg your priſoner to the 
king, 

Pit. Thau bring'ſt good news jt am call d to be mats 
fee. 

Gal, i'li be hang'd then, | 

Pen. Thou ſhalt be then freer than a gavier; no bolts fur 
the gead. [ Exeunt Pos THUMUS and Mc{l.nger, 

Gas!, Unleſs a man would marry a gallows, and beget young 
gibbets, I never ſaw one ſo prone.3 Yet, on my conſcience, 
there are verier knaves deſire to live, for all he be a Roman: 
and there be ſome of them too, that die againft their wills ; 
ſo ſhould 1, if L were one. I wovld we were all of one mind, 
and one mind good; O, there were deſolation of gaolers, and 


gailowics! I ſpeak againſt my preſent profit; but my wiſh 
bath a preferment in't. | Lxits 


2 That is, venture at it without thought. So, Macheth : 


_ © We'd ;amp the life to come.“ JornsvN. 
To jump is to hazud. MaLoxs., 


3 i. e. forwatd, STEEVENSe 
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SCENE V.“ L 
Cymbeline's Tent. | A 
C 


EnerCymentine, BSLARIUSs, GUIDERIVUS, ARVIRAGH:, v 
PisaNn10, Lords, Officers, and Attendants, | 


Cym. Stand by my fide, you, whom the gods have mag 
Prefervers of my throre. oe is my heart, 
That the poor ſoldier, that ſo richly fought, 
W hoſe rags ſham'd gilded arms, whoſe naked breaſt 
Stepp'd before targe of proof, cannot be found; 
He hall be happy that can find him, if | 
Our youu can make him ſo, , 
Bel. I never ſaw : 
Such noble fury in ſo poor a thing; p 
Such precious deeds in one that promis'd nought 1 
But beggary and poor looks,5 - 
"ym. No tidings of him? ; 
Pi/. He hath been ſearch'd among the dead and living, 
Bat no trace of him, 
n. To my grief, I am 
The heir of his reward; which I will add 
To you, the liver, heart, and brain of Britain, 
[To BELARIUS, GUIDERIUS, ard ARVIRAGUS, 
By whom, I grant, ſhe lives ; *Tis now the time 
To aſk of whence you are ;—report it. 
Bel. Sir, 
In Cambria are we born, and gentlemen ; 


hn. #% 
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Further 
+ Let thoſe who talk ſo confidently about the ſkillof Shekſpeate's con- 
temporary, Jonſon, point out the concluſion of any one of his plays w/c 
is wrought with more artifice, and yet a leſs degree of dramatick e 
than this. In the ſcene before us, all the ſurviving characters are ailembh 2; 
and at the expence of whatever incongruity the former events my 
been produced, perhaps little can be diſcovered on this occaſion ta 
the moſt ſcrupulous advocate for regularity : and, I think, as littie 1; ton! F 
wanting to ſatisfy the ſpectator by a cataitrophe which is intricate witiou © 
confuſion, and not more rich in ornament than in nature. STEZEvVE | 
5 To promiſe nothing but poor locks, may be, to give no promis“ 
courageous behaviour. Jon xsox. 


ne 
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Farther to boaſt were neither true nor modeſt, 


UrleG 1 add, we are honeſt. 

Cym, | Bow your knees; 
Ariſe, my knights o'the battle; I create you 
Companions to our perſon, and will fit you 


Withe dignities becoming your eſtates. 


Enter CoRNtL1vs and Ladies. 


There's buſineſs in theſe faces: Why fo ſadly 
Greet you our victory? you look like Romans, 
And not o'the court of Britain, 

Cer. Hail, great king ! 
To ſour your happineſs, I muſt report 


Ihe queen is dead, 


On. Whom worſe than a phyſician. 
Would this report become? But I conſider, 
By medicine life may be prolong'd, yet death 


Will ſcize the doctor too. - How ended ſhe? 


Cor, With horror, madly dying, like her life g 
Which, being cruel: to the world, concluded 


Moſt cruel to herſelf, What ſhe confeſs'd, 


I will report, ſo pleaſe you: Theſe her women 
Can trip me, if I err; who, with wet cheeks, 
Vere preſent when ſhe finiſh'd, 
Ou. : Pr'ythee, ſay. 
t Cor, Firſt, ſhe confeſs'd ſhe never lov'd you ; only” 
Affected greatneſs got by you, not you: | 
Married your royalty, was wife to your place; 


Abhorr'd your perſon, 


Cym, She alone knew this: 
And, but ſhe ſpoke it dying, 1 would not 
Believe her lips in opening it. Proceed. | 
Cor. Vour daughter, whom ſhe bore in hand co loye® 
With ſuch integrity, ſhe did confeſs 
Was as a ſcorpion to her fight ; whoſe life, 


But that her flight prevented it, ſhe had 
Isa en off by poiſon, 


41 Cys 


e, inſidiouſſy taught to depend on her love. STEEVEXS» 
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Cym, O moſt delicate fend! 
Who is't can read a woman? Is there more ? 

Cor. More, fir, and worſe. She did confeſs, ſhe had 
For you a mortal mineral ; which, being took, 


Shauld by the minute feed on life, and, ling'ring, 


By inches walle you: In which time ſhe purpos'd, 
By watching, Weeping, tendance, kiſſing, to 
O'ercome you with her ſhow 2: yes, and in time, 
(When ſhe had fitted vou with her craft,) to work 
Her ſon into the adoption of the crown, 

But failing of her end by his ſtrange bſence, 
Grew ſhameleſs-defperate ; open'd, in defpite 
Of heaven and men, her purpoſes; repented 

'the evils the hatch'd were not effected; ſo, 
Deſpairing, died. 


Cyr. Heard you all this, her women ? 
Lady. New, fo pleaſe your highnefs, 
Ci Mine eycs 


Were not in fault, for ſhe was beautiful; 

Mine ears, that heard her flattery; nor my heart, 

That thought her like her ſeeming ; it had been vicions, 
To have m;ftruvted her: yet, O my daughter! 

That it was folly-1n me, thou may'ſt ſay, 

And prove it in thy feeling, Heaven mend all! 


Enter Lucius, Tacutmo, the Soothſayer, ard og 
Roman pie, guarded; PoSTHUMUS behind, aid 
IMuGEN. | 


Thou com'ſt not, Caius, now for tribute; that 
'The Britons have raz'd out, though with the loſs 
Of many a bold one; whoſe kinſmen have made ſuit, 
That their good ſouls may be appeas'd with ſlaughter 
Of you their captives, which our ſelf have granted; 
So, think of your eſtate, | 

Luc, Conſider, fir, the chance of war: the day 
Was yours by accident; had it gone with us, 
We ſhould not, when the blood was cool, have threaten'd 
Our priſoners with the fd ord. Bui fince the gods 
Will have it thus, thai nothing but our lives 
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May be call'd ranſom, let it come: ſufficeth, 
A Roman with a Roman's heart can ſuffer: 
Auguſtus lives to think on't : And ſo much 
For my p-culiar care, This one thing only 
I will extreat ; My boy, a Briton born, 
Let him be ranſom'd : never maſter had 
A page ſo kind, ſo duteous, diligent, 
So tender over his occaſions, true, 
So feat,7 ſo nurſe-like: let his virtue join 
With my requeſt, which, ['ll make bold, your highnefs 
Cannot deny; he hath done no Briton harm, 
Though he have ſerv'd a Roman: ſave him, fir, 
And ſpare no blood beſide. f 
Cy. [ have furely ſeen him; 
His favour is familiar ® to me,— 
Boy, thou halt look'd thyſelf into my grace, 
And art mine own, —I know not why, nor wherefore, 
To ſay, live, boy: ne'er thank thy maſter; live: 
And aſk of Cymbeline what boon thou wilt, 


Fitting my bounty, and thy itate, I'll give it; 


Yea, though thou do demand a priſoner, 
The nobleſt ta'en. 

Ima, I humbly thank your highneſs, 

Luc. I do not bid thee beg my life, good lad; 
And yet, I know, thou wilt. 

I'ma, No, no; alack, 
There's other work in hand; I ſee a thing 
Bitter to me as death: your life, good matter, 
Muſt ſhuffle for itſelf, 

Luc, The boy diſdains me, 
He leaves me, ſcorns me: Briefly die their joys, 
That place them on the truth of girls and boys. 
Why ſtands he ſo perplex'd ? 

On. What would'ſt thou, boy? 
1 love thee more and more; think more and more 
What's beſt to af. Know'ſt him thou look'it on? ſpeak, 
Wilt have him live? Is he thy kin? thy friend? 

| Im, 
7 Soready; ſo dextrous in waiting. Jounson, 
I am acquainted with his countenance. Jon x SO 
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Imo. He is a Roman; no more kin to me, 
Than I to your highneſs; who, being born your vaſſal, 
Am ſomething nearer, 

nn. Wherefore ey'ſt him ſo? 

Imo. III tell you, fir, in private, if you pleaſe 
To give me hearing. 

Cym. Ay, with all my heart, 
And lend my beſt attention, What's thy name ? 

Imo. Fidele, ſir. 

Cym. Thou art my good youth, my page; 
I'll be thy maſter ; Walk with me; ſpeak freely. 

| CYMBELINE aud IMO EN cd afar, 

Bel. Is not this boy reviv'd from death ? 

Arv. One ſand anothe: 
Not more reſembles : That ſweet roſy lad, 
Who died, and was Fidele ;— M hat think you? 

Cui. Ihe ſame dead thing alive, 

Bel. Peace, peace! fee further; he eyes us not; forbear; 
Creatures may be alike : were't he, IJ am ſure 
He would have ſpoke to us. 


Gui, But we ſaw him dead. 
Bel. Be ſilent ; let's ſce further, 
Pile It is my miſtreſs: 


A 
Since ſhe is living, let the time run on, : 
To good, or bad, 
[CYMBELINE ard IMOGEN come forced 
Jin. Come, ſtand thou by our fide; 
Make thy demand aloud, —vir, [% 1acn.}] ttep you ſort: ; 
Give anſwer to this boy, and do it freely; 
Or, by our greatneſs, and the grace ot it, 
Which is our honovr, bitter torture ſhall 
Winnow the truth from falſchood. On, ſpeak to him, 
Ino. My boon is, that this gentleman may render 
Of whom Le had this ring, 
Pie, What's that to him? [ 4/5. 
Ou. That diamond upon your anger, ſay, 
aw came it yours ? 
lach, "I hcu'lt torture me to leave unſpoken that 
Which, t6 be ſpoke, would tortuic thee, 
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Cym. ; How! me? 
[ach. I am glad to be conſtrain'd to utter that whichs 
Torments me to conceal, By villainy 
I got this ring; twas Leonatus“ jewel: . 
Whom thou didit baniſh; and (which more may grieve ' 
thee, 


As it doth me,) a nobler fir ne er I d 


„Twixt ſky and ground. Wilt thou hear more, my lord? 
Cyn. All that belongs to this. | 
Lich. That paragon, thy daughter. 

For whom my heart drops blood, and my falſe ſpirits 

Quail? to remember, Give me leave; 1 faint, 

Om. My daughter! what of her? Renew thy ſtrength 2 : 

J had rather thou ſhould'ſt live while nature will, 

Than die ere I hear more: ſtrive, man, and ſpeak, 

Iach. Upon a time, {unhappy was the clock 

That ſtruck the hour) it was in Rome, (accurs'd 

The manſion where!) 'twas at a feaſt, (O would 

Our viands had been poiſon'd! or, at leaft, 

Thoſe which I heav'd to head) the good Polthumus,, . 

(What ſhould I ſay? he was too good, to be | 

Where ill men were; and was the belt of all 

Among'k the rar'ſt of good ones,) fitting ſadly, 

' Hearing us praiſe our loves of Italy 

For beauty that made barren the ſwell'd boaſt 

Ot him that beſt could ſpeak « for feature,3 laming.. 

Ihe ſhrine of Venus, or ſtraight-pight Minerva, 

Poſtures beyond. brief nature; tor condition | 

A itop 

9 Mr. Ritſon (and I perſe iy agree with him) thinks this pronoun 
ſhould be omitted, as in elliptical lenguage; on fimilar cceaſions, is often 
known to have been the caſe. How injurious this ly llable is to the preſent 
meaſure, I think no reader of judgement can fail ro perceives 

5 STETVTR2- 

Jo grail is to fink into dejeRion, . The vord is common to many 
authors. STEEVENS, 


3 Peature for proportion of parts, which Mr. Theobald not underſtanding 
would aiter to ſtature. 


— for frature, laming 2 
The ſhrine of Venus, or ftraighe-pight Mirer da, 
PPures b gend brief rature;— 


862 
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396 MIR LINE. 
A ſhop of all the qualities that man 


Loves woman for; beſides, that hook of wiving, 
Fairneſs, which ſtrikes the eye: 


Cyr, 1 ſtand On fire 8 
Come to the matter. 
lacy. All too ſoon I ſhall, 


Unlefs .hou would'ſt grieve quickly. — This Poſthumus, 
(Noſt lihe a noble lord in love, and one 

That had a royal lover, ) took his hint; 

And, not difprailing hom we prais'd, (therein 

tle was as calm as virtue,) he began 

IIis miſtreſs' picture; which by his tongue being made, 
And then a mind put in't, either our brags 

Were crack'd of kitchen trulls, or his deſcription 
Prov'd us unſpeaking ſots. 


Cite Nay, nay, to the purpoſe, 
tach, Your daughter's chaltity—there it begins. 
He ſpake of her, as Dian4 hi hot dreatas, 
And ſhe alone were cold: Vicreat, I, wietch ! 
I-lade ſcruple of his praiſe ; and wager'd with him 
Pieces 


1. ©, the ancient ſtatues of Venus and Minerva, which exceeded, in 
beauty of exact proportion, any living bodies, the work of +rief nature; 
1. 4. of haſty, une laborate nature, He gives the lame chatacter of the 
beauty of the antique in Anteny and Cleipatra 

6 Oer pifturing that Venus where we ſee 

« The fancy aut work nature.“ 
It appears, from a number of ſuch paſſages as theſe, that our author was 
not ignorant of the fine arts. WARBURTON. 

1 cannot help ing, that paſſages of this kind are but weak proois that 
our poet wes converſant with what we at preſent call :'- fre arts. The 
pantheons of his own age (ſeveral of which I have ſe a) afford a raot 
minute and particular account of the different degrees ot beauty met 
to the different deities; and as Shukſpeare had at !ratt an opportunity et 
reading Chapman's tranſat'on of Hymer, the firſt part of Which M 
Iiſt.ed in 1596, with additions in 1558, and entire in 1611, he might he 
taken theſe ideas from thence, witheut being at all indebtes to his own 
particular obſervation, or accu4intance with ſtatuary and pairtin;, It 
ſurely more for his hop gur to remark how well he has employed the little 
knewiedge he appears to have had of ſculpture or mythology, than from 
his frequent alluſions to them to ſuppoſe he was intimately acquainted with 
eithe', STEEVENS. 

+ i. e. as if Dian, So, in The V,inter's Tale: mmm he utters $197: 6 
he had eaten ballads,” MAL ox. 15 
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Pieces of gold, 'gaint this which then he wore 
Upon his honovr'd finger, to attain 

In ſuit the place of his bed, and win this ring 
By hers and mine adultery: he, true knight, 
No leſſer of her honour confident 

Than I did truly find her, ſtakes this ring; 
And would ſo, had it been a carbuncle 


Of Plœbus' wheel; and might ſo ſafely, had it 


Been all the worth of his car. Away to Etitgia 
Poſt I in this deſign: Well may yn, fir, 
Remember me at court, wherc was taught 
Of your chaſte daughter the v, e diſte Jace 
*Twixt amorous and viſlainous, Being thus quench'd 
Of hope, not longing, mine Italian brain 
Gan in your duller Britain operate 
Moſt vilely; for my vantage, excellent; 
nd, to be brief, my practice fo prevail'd, 
That I return'd with fimular proof enough 
To make the noble Leonatus mad, 
3y wounding his belief in her renown 
Wich tokens thus, and thus; averring notes? 
Of chamber-hanging, pictures, this her braceſet, 
(O, cunning, how 1 got 1:!) nay, ſome marks 
Ot fecret on her perſon, that he could not 
But think her hond of chaſtity quite crack'd, 
having ta en the forfeit, Whereupon, — 
Methinks, I fee him now, — 
Pit. Ay, ſo thou doſt, 
[Coming forward 
Itallan fiend !n Ah me, moſt credulous fool, 
k.gregious murderer, thief, any thing 
That's due to all the villains paſt, in being, 
To come !—O, give me cord, or knife, or poiſon, 
Some upright juiticer !“ Thou, king, ſend out 
For torturers ingenious 2 it is l 
That all the abhorred things o'the earth amend, 
| B 
Such marks of the chamber and pictures, as averred or confirmed ai 
report, JOHNSON. 


© Fuſticer is uſed by Shakſpeare thrice in King Liar. HZN LR. 


The molt ancient law books have juſticers of the peace, as frequently as 
7u/rices of the peace, Ryzv, 
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By being worſe than they, IT am Poſthumus, 
That kill'd thy daughter :—villain-like, I lie; 
That caus'd a leſſer villain than myſelf, 
A ſacrilegious thief, to do't: the temple 
Of virtue was ſhe; yea, and ſhe herſelf.” 
Spit, and throw ſtones, caſt mire upon me, ſet 
The dogs o'the ſtreet to bay me: every villain 
Pe call'd, Poſthumus Leonatus ; and 
Be villainy lets than 'twas -O Imogen! 
My queen, my lite, my wife! O Imogen, 
Imogen, Imogen ! | 
Imo. Peace, my lord; hear, hear 
Pe. Shall's have a play of this? "Thou ſcornful page, 
There lie thy part. [ Siriting her ſhe fall: 
Pi. O, gentlemen, help, help 
Mine, and your miſtfeis: —O, my lord Poſthumus! 
You ne'er kill'd Imogen till now: — klelp, help!. 
Mine honour'd lady! 


Cm. Does the world go round ? 
Pat. How come theſe ſtaggersò on me? 
Pi. Wake, my miſtreſt! 


u. If this be ſo; the gods do mean to ſtrike me 


To death with mortal joy. 
Piſ. How fares my miſtreſo? 
Ins. O, get thee from my ſight; 
Thou gav t me poiſon : dangerous fellow, hence! 
Breathe not where princes are. 
On. Tae tune of Imogen! 
Fe. Lady, 
Tue gods throw ſtones of ſulphur on me, if 
J hat box I gave you was not thought by me 
A precious thing; I had it from the queen. 
Im. New matter ſtill;? 
Land. | It poiſon'd me. 
Cor. O Gods 
] Icit out one thing which the queen conſefs'd, 
| Which 
7 That is, — She was not only the temple of virtue, but virtue Be. ef. 
CHhN SON, 
e Thi: wild an! &l:ious perturbaticn. Staggers is the horſe's apple. 
TORS80 3 
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Which muſt approve thee honeſt : If Piſanio 
Have, ſaid ſhe, given his miſtreſs that confection 
Which I gave him for cordial, the 1s ſerv'd 
As 1] would ferve a rat, 

On. What's this, Cornelius? 
Cor. The queen, fir, very oft importun'd inc 
To temper poiſons for her ; {till pretendiog 
he ſatisfaction of her knowledge, only 
In killing creatures vile, as cats and dogs, 
t no eſteem ; I, dreading that her purpoſe 
Was of more danger, did compound tor her 
A certain ſtuff, which, being ta'en, would ecaſe 
The preſent power of lite; but, in thort time, 
All offices of nature ſhould again 
Do their due functions. Have you ta'en of it? 
[ms Not like 1 did, for I was dead. 


els My boys, 
There was Car error. 
(ui. This is ſure, Fidele. 


Imo. Why did you throw your wedded lady from you ?- 
Think, that you are upon a rock 3+ and now 


Throw me again, ' ( Emporacing kim, 
Pct. Hang there like fruit, my foul, 

Til: che tree die! 
Cym. How now, my fleſh, my child? 


What, mab'ſt thou me a dullard 3 in this act? 
Wilt thou not ipeak to me? 
T1mn, 


* In this ſpeech, or in the anſwer, there is little meaning. I ſuppoſe, 
ſhe would tay, —Confider fuch another act as equally fatal to me with pre- 
c pitation fem a reck, and now let me foe whether you will repeat it. 

| Joinsonwg 

P-rhaps only a ſtage direction is wanting to clear this paſſage from ob- 
ſcuri:y, Irmgen firt upbraids her hulband tor the violent treatment ſhe 
hut iet experienced 3 then confident of the return of patlion which ſhe 
knew muſt ſoccerd to the diſcovery of her innacence, the poet might 
have 1 ber to ruſh into tis arms, and while ſhe clung about him faſt, 
to dare him to throw her eff a ſecond time, left that precipitation ſhould 
prove as fal al to them both, as if the place where they ſtood had been a 
zock. to which he ceplics, bang there, i. e. round my neck, Tu the 
tame that now ſupports you {hail decay. STEEVE N8. - 


* 1n this place mcans a perſon ſtupidiy unconcerned. STEEVENS:. 
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TImn, Your blefſn: - if; [ Kneeling 
B-l. Though you did love this youth, 1 blame ye net; , 
You had a motive foi“. 

LJ Gurus and ARVIRAGHy, | 
Cym. My tears, chat tall, 
Prove holy water on thee! Imogen, 
Thy mother's dead, 
Imo I am ſorry for't, my lord, 
Cym, O, ſhe was naught; and Ing of her it was, 
That we meet here ſo ſtrangely ; But her ſon 
Is 15, we know not how, nor where. 
Pi, My lorJ, 
New fear is from me, I'll ſpeak troth. Lord Cloten, 
Upon my laty's miſſing, came to me 
With his ſword dran; foam'd at the mouth, and {yore 
If 1 Hſcover'd not which way ſhe was gone, 
It was my inſtant death ; By accident, 
I hail a feigned letter of my maſter's 
Then in my pocket; which directed him#4 
To ſe! her on the mountains near to Milford; 
Wee, io a frenzy, in my maſter's garments, 
Wii be intorc'd from me, away he poſts 
Wi unchaſte purpoſe, and with oath to violate 
My .1dv's honour ; what became of him, 
I fuciner know not. 


Gui. Let me end the ſtory; 
Ile him there. | 
Cym. Marry, the gods forfend ! 


I would not thy good deeds ſhould from my lips 
Pluck a hard ſentence ; pr'ythee, valiant youth, 
Deny't again. | 

Cui. I have ſpoke it, and I did ir, 

On He was apriince. 

Gui. A moſt uncivil one: The wrongs he did me 
Were nothing prince-like; for he did provoke me 
With language that would make me ſpurn the ſea, 
If i: couid ſo roar to me: I cut offs head; 

And am right glad, he is not ſtanding here 


To 


4 Which led or induced him, MALON E. 


EMB ELIN. 4 
T, tell this tale of mine. 
n. I am ſorry for thee ; | 
By thine own tongue thou art condenin'd, and muſt | 
Endure oor law: Thou art dead. 


7 'That headleſs man | 
I thought had been my lord. | i | 
ru. Bind the off ender, N 
And take him from our preſence. 
Rel, Stay, ſir king: 
This man ts better than the man he flew, 
As well deſcended as thyſeif; and hath 
More of thee merited than a band of Clotens 
Had ever ſcar for. Let his arms alone; [To the Guard, 
I hey were not born for bondage. 
Cy. Why, old folder, | 


Wilt thou undo the worth thou art unpaid for, 
By taſting of our wrath ?; How of deſcent 
As £000 as WE ? 

Ane In that he ſpake too far. 

Cy». And thou ſhalt die for't. 

Bel. We will die all three ? 
But I u ill prove, that two of us arc as > good | 
As I have given out him — My bus, T wilt, | 
For mine own part, vofold a dan srous i ſpeech; 


Thovgh, haply, well for you. 


—ꝓæꝓ—ä—ĩ— OO» —— bt — % 


Arv. Your danger is 
GN. 
Gi, And our good is his. 
Bal. Have at it then, —- 
By leave; — Thou hadſt, great king, a ſubject, whe 
Was call'd Be! larlus. | 
Cm. M hat of him? he is 
A baniſh'd traitor, 
. He it is, that hath 


Aſſum'd this age ;* indeed, a baniſh'd man; 
I know 
? The conſ2quence is taken for the whole action; e 18 Yad 


1s „nate thee taſte. Jonxso. 
© Reach'd or attain'd this age. Srrror Ns. 


Az. 
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I know not how, a traitor. 


Cym, Take him hence; 
"The whole world ſhall not ſave him, 
Bel. Not too hot; 


Firſt pay me for the nurſing of thy ſons ; 
And let it be confiſcate all, ſo ſoon 
As I have receiy'd it, 
Cm, Nurſing of my ſons? 
Bel. J am too blunt, and ſaucy : Here's my knee ; 
Ere I ariſe, 1 will prefer my ſons ; 
Then, ſpare not the old father. Mighty fir, 
Theſe two young gentlemen, that call me father, 
And think they are my ſons, are none of mine; 
They are the iſſue of your loins, my liege, 
And blood of your begetting. 
Cym. How! my iſſue? 
Bel. So ſure as you your father's. I, old Morgan, 
Am that Belarius whom you ſometime banith'd; 
Your pleaſure was my mere offence,” my puniſhment F 
ticlt, 


As there is no reaſon to imagine that Belarius had aſſumed the apycar. 
ance of being older than he really was, I ſuſpect that, inſtead of ah, we 


« We will die all three; 
c But 1 will prove two of us are as good 
« Ag I have given out him.“ TTAWII Tr. 


Aſſum'd this age, has a reference to the different appearance which De. 
larius now makes, in compariſon with that when Cymbeline latt ſaw nm, 
HExLEL7. 
7 Modern editors - near.] I think this paſſage may better e 1:4 
US 3— | 
Your pleaſure ui ny dar offence, my fwnijoment 
Ttjelf,, was all my treaſ»1 ; that I fer d, 
as all the harm I 4. 


The offer ce which colt me fo dear was only your caprice. My ſuffesing: 
have been all myc ime, Jounsan. | 

The rea: gof che old copies, though corrupt, is generally nearer to the 
truth than lat of the liter editions, which, tor the moit part, adopt ths 
orthegtaphy Ut their re ſpective ages, | 
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Itſelf, and all my treaſon; that I ſuffer'd, 

Was all the harm I did. Theſe gentle princes 
(For ſuch, and fo they are,) theſe twenty years 
Have I train'd up; thoſe arts they have, as I 
Could put into them ; my breeding was, fir, as 
Your highnefs knows, Their nurſe, Euriphile, 
Whom tor the the theft I wedded, ſtole theſe children 
Upon my baniſhment: I moy'd her to't ; 

Having received the puniſhment betore, 

For that which I did then : Beaten for loyalty 
Excited me to treaſon ; Their dear loſs, | 
The more of you 'twas felt, the more it ſhap'd 
Unto my end of ſtealing them, But, graciousſir, 
Here are your ſons again; and I mult loſe 

Two of the ſweet'ſt companions in the world ;— 
The benediction of theſe covering heavens 

Fall on their heads like dew ! for they are worthy 
'To inlay heaven with ſtars, 

Sr. Thou weep'ſt, and ſpeak'R,® 
The ſervice, that you three have done, is more 
Unlike than this thou tell'ſt: I loſt my children; 
If theſe be they, I know not how to wiſh 
A pair of worthier ſons, 

Bel, Be pleas'd a while. 
This gentleman, whom I call Polydore, 

Nolt worthy prince, as yours, is true Guiderius; 
Ihis gentieman, my Cadwal, Arviragus, | 
tour younger princely ſon; he, fir, was lapp'd 
In a moſt curious mantle, wrought by the hand 


Of 


Dr. Johnſon would read = dear offence. In the folio it is nere; which 
plainly points out to us the true reading—meere, as the word was then 
ſpelt. TynwHITT., | 

My crime, my puniſhment, and all the treaſon that T committed, origi. 
nated in, and were founded on, your caprice only. MaLoxes 

| have adopted Mr. 'Tyrwhitt's very judicious emendation z which is alſo 
commer ded by Mr. Mone. STEEvENS. 

% Thy tears give teſtimony to the fincerity of thy relation; and 1 
have the leis reaſon to be incredulous, becauſe the actions which you have 
d me within my Knowledge are moge inciedible than the ſtory waich yes 
relate.“ The ki treaſons vary juſlly. E N N SN. 
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Ot his queen mother, which, for more probation, 
I can wich eaſe produce. 

Cy. Guiderins had 
Upon kis neck a mole, a ſanguine ſtar; 
It was a mark of wonder, 

Het, This is he; 
Who hath upon him ſtill that natural ſtamp; 
{t was wife nature's end in the donation, 
Jo be his evidence now. 

Jin. O, what am T 
A mother to the birth of three? Ne'er mother 
Rejuic'd deliverance more: Bleſs'd may you be, 
That, after this ſtrange ſtarting from your orbs, 
You may reign in them now !—O Imogen, 
Thou halt loſt by this a kingdom, 

I's, No, my lord; 
] have got two world by't.— O my gentle brothers, 
Have we thus met? O never ſay hereafter, 
Fut Tam trueſt ſpea' er; you THil'd me brother, 
Vihen 1 was but your filter; I you brothers, 
When you were ſo indeed.“ 


Cym. Did you e'er meet? 
Arv. Ay, my good lord. 
Cui. | And at firſt meeting lov'd; 


Continued fo, until we thought he died, 
Cor, By the queen's dram the ſwallow'd, 


un. O rare inſtinct! 
When ſhall J hear all through? This fierce? abridgement 
Hath to it circumſtantial branches, which 


Dwi1nc« 


9 The folio gives 
When we were ſo, indeed. 
If this be right, we muſt read: 
Imo. J, your brothers. 
Arv. When we were ſo, indeed. Jonnsen. 
The emendation which has been adopted, was made by Mr, Rowe. 1 
am not ſure that it is neceſſary. Shakipeare in his licentious manner 


might have meant, - wie) we did really ſtand infthe relation of brochet 
and ſiſter to each other.” MaLoNE, 


*Vierce, is wehementy raid. JouνN SON. 


C'Y M Bk L 1:N-E; 4.25 
Niftintion ſhould be rich 1n,3— Where? how liv'd you ? 
And when came you to ferve our Roman captive? 
How parted with your brothers ? how firlt met them ? 
Why fled you from the court ? and whither? Theſe, 
And your three motives to the battle,“ with 
I know not how much more, ſhould be demanded ; 
And all the other by-dependaneies, 
From chance to chance; but nor the time, nor place, 
Will ferve our loag intergatories, See, 
Poſthumus anchors upon Imogen; 
And ſhe, like harinleſs lightning, throws her eye 
On him, ner brothers, me, her maſter; hitting 
Each object with a joy; the 2 
Is ſeverally in all. Let's quit this groun 
And ſmoke the temple with our ſacrifices.— 
Thou art my brother; So we'll hold thee ever. 


[Z BELARIUSs. 
Im. You are my father too; and did relieve me, 


To ſee this gracious ſeaſon. 

Cym. All o'erjoy'd, 
Save theſe in bonds; let them be joyful too, 
For they ſhall taſte our comfort. 


Imo. My good maſter, 
I will yet do you ſervice, 
Luc, Happy be you! 


Cym, The forlorn ſoldier, that ſo nobly fought, 
He would have well becom 4 this place, and grac'd 
The thankings of a king. 

Paſt. J am, fir, 

The ſoldier that did company theſe three 

In poor beſceming; twas a fitment for 

The purpoſe I then follow'd ;—T hat I was he, 
Speak, Iachimo; I had you dow n, and might 
Have made you finiſh, 


Tachs 
3 1. e. which ought to be rendered diſtind by a liberal e ot 
narrative. STELVENS: 


* That is, though ſtrangely expreſſed, the motives of you theep for en- 
zaging in the battle. So, in Rome? and 


means tbe remedy for us both, M. Mazon. . 


Fact, e boch our remedies,” 
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406 CYMBELINE, 


Iach. I am down again; [ Rnceling, 
But now my heavy conſcience ſinks my knee, 

As then your force did. Take that lite, beſeech you, 
Which I ſo often owe: but, your ring firſt; 

And here the bracelet of the trueſt princeſs, 

That ever ſwore her faith, 

Peſt. Kneel not to me ; 
The power that I have on you, is to ſpare you; 
The malice towards you, to forgive you: Live, 
And deal with others better, 

Om. Nobly doom'd: 
We'll learn our freeneſs of a ſon-in-law ; 
Pardon's the word to all. 

Aru. Vou holp us, ſir, 

As you did mean indeed to be our brother; 
Joy'd are we, that you are, 

Pet. Your ſervant, princes. Good my lord of Rome 
Call forth your ſoothſayer: As I ſlept, me thought, 
Great Jupiter upon his eagle back'd, 

Appear'd to me, with other ſpritely ſhows 5 
Of mine own kindred : when I wak'd, I found 


This label on my boſom ; whoſe containing® 


Is ſo from ſenſe in hardneſs, that I can 
Make no collection of it;“ let him ſhow 
His {kill in the conſtruction, 


Luc. Philarmonus. 
Soot h. Here, my good lord. 
Luc. Read, and declare the meaning- 


Sooth, [Reads,] When as a lions whelp all, to him/c!f 
unknown, without ſeeking find, and be embraced by a piece of 
tender air; aud when from a ſtately cedar ſhall be laß 
branghes, which, being dead many years, ſhall after revive, of 

jointe: 


5 Groups of ſprites, ghoſtly appearances. STEEVENS. 
6 Whoſe containing means, the contents of which, M. MAsox. 


7A collection is a corollary, a conſequence deduced from premiſ:s. 
2 STEEVE 85: 
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jointed to the old flock, and freſhly grow ; then all Poſthumus 
end his miſeries, Britain be fortunate, and flouriſh in peace and 


plenty. 


Thou, Leonatus, art the lion's whelp; 
The fit and apt conſtruction of thy name, 
Being Leo-natus, doth import ſo much; 
Ihe piece of tender air, thy virtuous daughter, 
[To CYMBELINY, 
Which we call Mollis ger; and mollis aer 
We term it aulier: which mulier, I divine, 
Js this muſt conſtant wife; who, even now, 
Anſwering the letter of the oracle, 
Unknown to you, unſought, were clipp*d about 
With this moſt tender air, 
Ou. This hath ſome ſeeming. 
Soth. The lofty cedar, royal Cymbeline, | 
Perſonates thee ; and thy lopp'd branches point 
Thy two ſons forth : who, by Belarius ſtolen, 
For many years thought dead, are now reviv'd, 
To the majeſtick cedar join'd ; whoſe iſſue 
Promiſes Britain peace and plenty. 
n. Well, 
My peace we will begin: — And, Caius Lucius, 
Although the victor, we ſubmit to Cæſar, 
And to the Roman empire; promiſing 
To pay our wonted tribute, from the which 
We were diſſuaded by our wicked queen; 
Whom heavens, in juſtice, (both on her, and hers,) 
Have laid moſt heavy hand,” 
| Soothe 
3 I think it better to read: 
By peace we Twill begin. Jon x box. | 
I have no doubt but Johnſon's amendment is right. The Soothſayer 
ſys, that the label promiſed to Britain «+ peace and plenty.“ To which 
Cymbeline replies: “ We will begin zei peace, to fulfil the prophecy,” 
| M. Masone 
9 i. e. have laid moſt heavy hand . Thus the old copy, and thus 
*hakſpeare certainly wrote, many ſuch elliptical expreſſions being found 
wu his works, 7 


Mr. 


4.03 CYMBERELINE; 


S$ooth, The fingers of the powers above do tune 
The harmony of this peace. The viſion 
Which I made known to Lucius, ere the froke 
Of this yet ſcarce cold battle, at this inſtant 
Is full accompliſh'd: For the Roman eagle, 
From ſouth to weſt on wing ſoaring aloft, 
Leſſen'd herſelf, and in the beams o'the ſun 
So vaniſh'd ; which fore-ſhow'd our princely eagle, 
The imperial Czar, ſhould again unite 
His favour with the radiant Cymbeline, 
Which ſhines here in the weſt, | 

On. Land we the gods; 
And let our crooked ſmokes climb to their noſtrils 
From our bleſs'd altars! Publiſh we this peace 
To all our ſubjects. Set we forward: Let 
A Roman and a Britiſh enſign wave 
Friendly together; ſo through Lud's town march; 
And in the temple of great Jupiter 
Our peace we'll ratify ; ſeal it with feaſts.— 
Set on there: Never was a war did ceaſe, 
Ere bloody hands were waſh'd, with ſuch a peace. 


[ Exeni* 


Mr. Pope, inſtead of the lines in the text, ſubſtituted— 
On whom beawen's juſtice (both on her and hers) 
Hath lay'd moſt heavy hand. 
and this capricious alteration was adopted by all the ſubſequent editors. 
Maroxr, 
z This play has many juſt ſentiments, ſome natural dialogues, and 
fome plealing ſcenes, but they are obtained at the expence of much in- 
congruity. To remark the folly of the fiction, the abſurdity of the con- 
duct, the confuſion of the names, and manners of different times, and the 
impoſſibility of the events in any ſyſtem of life, were to waſte critic {1 
upon unreſiſting imbecility, upon faults too evident for detection, and too 
grols for aggravation, Jo} NN. 
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A SONGS 


A SONG ſuns by Guitderius a Ar. iragus ode 


Vol, 


CYMBELIN-E, 


ſuppoſed ta be dead, 
By Mr, WILLIAM CoLLINSs, 
To 2 Fidele's graſſy tomb 


Soft maids and village hin 5 /pall bring 


Each opening faveet, of earlieſt bloom, 
And u. Ile all the bre athing Jpri 17, 


No wailing ghoſt 225 dare 2 
To wex with iel ks this gnret 89 
But Shepherd lads al): mble her: 73 


And melting virgins 6wn their love. 
& 


No wwither'd witch all here be ſeen, 
No goblins lead thei 1r nightly creo: 

The PF ina: * Jays hall haunt the green, 
Aud dreſs thy grave with pearly dex. 


T he red=hreaft oft at evening hours 


Shall kindly lend his lite aid, 


"ith hoary maſs, and gather'd * 


To deck the ground where thou art laid, 


gen howling winds, and beating rain, 
In tempeſts "abs the Hylwau cell ; 

Or midſt the chace on every plain, 
Te tender thuu ht on thee ſpall dwell, 


Rach lonely ſcene [hall thee reſi Ye 


For thee the tear be duly fed: 
Be lau'd, till life could charm no more, 


And mourn'd till pity's ſelf be dead, 
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„ It is obſervable, that this play is printed in che quarto of 1611, 
with "exa&tae {; equal to that of the other books of thoſe times. The firſt 
edition was probably cortected by the author, ſo that here is very little room 
tor conje cture or emendation; and accordingly none of the editors have 
mich moleſted this piece with officious criticiſm. Jou xsoN. 

here is an authority for aſcribing this play to Shak ſpeare, which I 
tink a very ſtrong one, though not made uſe of, as I remember, by any 
of his commentators. It is given to him, among other plays, which are 
undrubtedly his, in a liftfle book, called, Palladis Tamia, or the Second Part 
of af s Com;rontus alth, written by Francis Meres, Maiſter of arts, and 
printed at London in 1599, The other tragedies, enumerated as his in 
that dba; are King Jobn, Ric hard the Se: od; Henry the F ourth, R Richard 

Third, and Romeo and Juliet. The comedies are, the Mid{ummer 
Nights Dream, the Gentlemen of Verena, the Camedy of Errors, 
the N Labour's Lift, the Lewes Labeur n, and the Merchant 
of Venice, I have given this liſt, as it ſerves fo far to b g 
the date of theſe plays; and alſo, as it contains a notice of a comedy of 
Shikſpeare, the Lowe's Laleur Win, not included in any collection af nis 
works; nor, as far as I know, attributed to him by any other authority. 
if there ſhould be a play in being with that title, though without Shak- 
ſp2are's name, I ſhould be glad to fee it; and I think the editor would 
be fare of the publick thanks, even if it ſhould prove no better than the 
Lowe's Labour's Loft, Ty RWI Tr. 

The work of criticiſmon the plays of our author, is, I believe, generally 
fund to extend or contract itſelf in proportion to the value of the piece 
under confi eration; and we ſhall always do littie where we defire but 
littls hond be done. I know not that this piece ſtands in need of much 
em dalla, though it might be treated as condemned criminals are in 
Um countriet,nny experiments might be juſtifiably made on it. 

Ihe author, whoever he was, might have borrowed the ſtory, the 
names; the characters, &c. from an old ballad, which is entered in the 
020/35 04 the Stationers' Company immediately after the play on the ſame 
[140;-. „Jahn Danter] Feb, 6, 1593. A book entitled A N-ble 
R nan E. rie of Titus Andronicus. 

Eu der'd unto him alſo the ballad thereof.“ 
"ered san April 19, 1602, by Tho. Pavyer. 
Phe reader well find it in Dr. Percy” 3 Religues of ancient Engliſh Poetry, 


* 


Lad 


Vol, J. Dc. Percy : dds, that « there is reaſon to conclude that this play 
was rath2e improved by Shakſpeare with a few fine touches of his peny 
than originally writ by him 3 for not to mention that the {tyle is leſs ſigu- 


rative than his otners generally are, this tragedy is mentioned with Aerea d 


in the induction to Ben Jonſon's Bartbalomedu Fair in 1614, as one that 
had then been exhibited © five-and-twenty or thirty years: which, if we 

take the low2{t number, throws it back to the vear 1580, at which time 
Shakfpeare was but 25: an carlier date than can be found for any other of 
his pieces, and if it does not clear him entirely of it, ſhews at leaſt it was 
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Thoagh we ate obliged to Dr, Percy for his attempt to clear v1 © eg 
dramatick writer from the imputation of having produced this ſangu-nary 
performance, yet I cannot admit that the circumſtance of its being d'tcre.. 
Gitibly mentioned by Ben Jonſon, ought to have any weight; for Ben hg 
not very fparingly cenfured Zhe Tempeſt, and other pieces which ae 
undoubiediy among the moſt finiſhed works of Shakſpeare. The whol- 
of Ben's Prologue to Er Man in his Humour, is a malicious ſncer on 
him. 

Painter, in his Palace of Pleaſire, Tom. II. ſpeaks of the ſtory of 7 
as well known, and particularly mentions the crueſty of Tamara: Aud in 
A Knack to know a Knave, 1594, is the followirg alluſion to it: 


cc as welcome ſhall you be 

« To me, my daughters, and my ſon in law, 

«& As Titus was unto the Roman ſenators, 

«© When he had made a conqueſt on the Gs. 


Whatever were the motives of Heming and Condell for admitting d 
tragedy among thoſe of Shakſpeare, all it has gamed by their favour +, wo 
de deiivered down to polterity with repeated remarks of contempt, — 3 
Therfites babbling among heroes, and introduced only to be derided, 

See the notes et the conclu ſion of this piece. STEEVENS. 

On what principle ihe editors of the firſt complete edition of our poet's 
plays admitted this into their volume, cannot now be aſcertained, J 
molt probable reaſon that can be afitgned, is, that he wrote a few lings in 
it, or gave ſome aſiſtance to the author, in reviſing it, or in ſore cet 


way aided him in bringing it forward on the ſtage, The tradition menten i. 
by Ravenſcroit in the time of King James II. warrants ut making vg 
or other of th. i= ſuppoſitions. 1 have been teld“ (iays be in his pro, 


ſace to an alteration of this play publiſned in 1687,) „ by ſome a cic ut 
converſant with the ſtage, that it was not originally his, but brought b, x 
private author to be acted, and he only gave fome m.uter touches to onde: 
two cf the principal parts or characters.“ 

46 A booke entitled A 2ib/e Roman Hiftorie of Titus Audion ws 
entered at Stationers- Hall, Feb. 6, 1593-4. This was undoubtecty the 
play, as it was printed in that year (acrordirg to Langbaine, be 4m; 
appears to have ſeen the firſt edition,) and acted by the fervants of t!v 
Earls of Pembroke, Derby, and Suſſex. It is obſetvable that in the cutiy 
no author's name is mentioned, aud that the play was originally pertorin © 
by the ſame company of comedians who exhibited the old drama, ente 
4Y be Content ion of the Houſes of Yirke and Lancaſter, The old Taming of a $' 1:16, 
and Marlowe's King Edwwaid II. by whom not one of Shakſfpeare”s p14; 3 
is ſaid to have been performed. See the Dy/ertaticn on King Hen yl. 
£tecvens's laſt edition, Vol X. p. 428. 

From Ben ſonſon's InduQtion to Bartholomero Fair, 1614, we learn th it 
Anrdren'cus had been exhibited twenty-five or thirty years before; that is, 
according to the loweſt computation in 1589; or taxing a middic per... 


which is perhaps more jut, in 1587. 
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To enter into a long difquiſition to prove this piece not to have been 
written by Shakſpeare, would be an idie waſte of time, To thoſe who are 
not converſant with his writings, it particular paſſages were examined, 
more words would be neceffary than the ſubject is worth; thoſe who are 
well a:quainted with his works, cannot entertain a doubt on the queſtions 
—] will however mention one made by which it may be eaſily aſcertained. 
Let the reader only peruſe a few lines of 4rpius and Wy ginia, Tarcred and 
Giſmund, Toe Battle Alcazar, Feronimo, ee!tmus Empe or of the Turks, The 
undi of Civil War, The Wars if Cyrus, Locrire, Arden of Feverſham, 
King Edward I. The Spaniſh Tragedy, So'yman and Perſeda, King Leir, the 
old Xing Fobn, or any other of the pieces that were exhibited betore the 
time of Shakſpzare, and he will at once perceive that Titzs Audronicus was 
coined in the ſame mint. 

The teſtimony of Meres, mentioned in a preceding note, alone remains 
to be confider:d, His enumerating this among Shakipeare's plays may be 
accounted for in the ſame way in which we may account for its being 
printed by his fellow-comedians in the firit folio edition of his works, 
Meres was in 1598, when his book appeared, intimately connected with 
Drayton, and probably acquainted with ſome of the dramatick poets of the 
time, fir ſume or other of whom he might have heard that Shakſpeare 
intereſted himſelf about this tragedy, or had written a few lines for the 
author. The internal evidence furniſhed by the piece itſelf, and proving 
it not to have been the production of Shakſpeare, greatly outweighs any 
fingle te ſtimony on the other fide, Mz-res might have been miſin formed, 
o inconſiderately have given credit to ihe rumour of the day, For fix * 
the plays which he has mentioned, (excluſive of the evidence which the 
repreſentation of the pieces themſelves might have furniſhed,) he had 
perhaps no better authority than the whiſper of the theatre; for they were 
not then printed, He could not have been deceived by a title-page, as 
Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſes ; tor Shakſpear2*s name is not in the title-page of the 
ed'cion printed in quarto in 1611, and therefore we may conclude, was not 
in the title-page of that in 1594, of which the other was undoubtedly a 
re · impre ſſion. Had this mean performance been the work of Shak ſpeare, 
can it be ſuppoſed that the bookſellers would not have endeavoured to 
procure a ſale for it by ſtamping his name upon it ? 

In hort, the high antiquity of the piece, its entry on the Stationers? 
books, and being afterwards printed without the name of our author, its 
be ng performed by the ſervants of Lord Pembicke, &c. the ſtateſy march 
of the verſification, the whole colour of the compotition, 1's reſemblance to 
leveral of our moſt ancient dramas, the diſſimilitude of the ſtyle from our 
author's undoubted compoſitions, and the traditiun mentioned by Ravenſ- 
Croft, when ſome of his co-temporaries had not been long dead, (for Lowin 
and Taylor, two of his fellow-comedians, were alive a few years before the 
Reſtoration, and Sir William, D* Avenant, &ho had himſelf written for the 
ſtage in 1629, did not die till April 1668; ) all theſecircumſtances com- 
bined, prove with irre ſiſtible force that the play of Titus Andronicus has 
been erroneouſly aſcribed to Shakſpeare. MALonEs 
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PeRSONS REPRESENTED, 


Saturninus, Soy 72 the late Emperor of Rome, and afterwars 
declared Emperor him/clf. 
Baſſtian'!s, Brother to Saturpinus; ir Gwe avith Lavinia, 

Titus Andronicus, a »-ble Roman, General againſt the Goths, 
Marcus Andronicus, 7 ribane of the People ; and brother te 
Titus, 

Lucius, 
Quintus, | 
Martius, | 
Mutius, 
Young Lucius, a Boy, Son to Lucius. 

Publius, Son to Marcus the T ribune, 

A.milius, @ e Roman, 

Alarbus, 

Chiron, Sons to Tamora, 

Demetrius, 

Aaron, a Moor, beloved by Tamora. 

A Captain, Tribune, Meſſenger, and Claaun; Romans, 
Goths, and Romans. 


Tamora, Qucen of the Goths. 
Lavinia, Daughter zo Titus Andronicus, 


A Nurſe, and a black child, 


Sens to Titus Andronicus, 


Kin/men of Titus, Senators, Tribunes, Officers, Soliliart, aud 


Anendauts, 


SCENE, Rome; and the Country near it, 
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TITUS ANDRONIC Us. 


” 7 * 'S; 1 * y 
"3 > e. . 17 * U 
Rome. hat} fe 1e (c } Ti /% @ 
CY 


The taub of the Androniei appenrirg:; 757 Tribunes ard 
of Nators al / as 11 the Seadte. 1 Her, by et; 9, SA TURNI- 
* us and his followers, ou one fide; and Bass IAN UsS and 
his follaguers, on the other ; avith drum aud colours, 


Sat. Nt ble e patricians, f. itron s of my ſ right, 

Deſend the juſtice of my enuſe with arms 
Lad cov atrymen my lov! ing followers, 
Plead my faccefive e title 2 with your {words; 
Jam his firſt-born ſon, that was the lat 


vv 45 
That ware the imperial diadem of Rome; 
rol. 1 "a6, 2 *''y 1 Ra + . 
[ten let my father's ronours live in me, 
Nor wrong mine age with this indignity 
, 4 GO 
ba}. Romans friends, followers, fayourers of my 
* | | 
FOE, — | 
If ever Baſſianus, Cæſar's ſon, 
ere gracious in the eyes of royal Rome, 
deep! hen this paſſage to the Capitol; 
04 fry Her NOT dish. nour to ap roach 
imperial ſeat, to virtue conic crate, 
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418 TITUS ANDRONICUS, 


Know, that the people of Rome, for whom we ſtars 
A ſpecial party, have, by common voice, 

In election for the Roman empery, 

Choſen Andronicus, ſurnamed Pius 

For many good and great deſerts to Rome; 

A nobler man, a braver warrior, 

Lives not this day within the city walls : 

He by the ſenate is accited home, 

From weary wars againſt the barbarous Goths ; 
That, with his ſons, a terror to our foes, 

Hath yok'd a nation ſtrong, train'd up in arms, 
Ten years are ſpent, ſince firſt he undertook 
This cauſe of Rome, and chaſtiſed with arms 
Our enemies” pride: Five times he hath return'd 
Bleeding to Rome, bearing his valiant ſons 

In coffins from the field; | 
And now at laſt, laden with honour's ſpoils, 
Returns the good Andronicus to Rome, 
Renowned 'Titus, flouriſhing in arms. 

Let us entreat,-By honour of his name, 
Whom, worthily, you would have now ſucceed, 
And in the Capitol and ſenate's right, 

Whom you pretend to honour and adore, — 
That you withdraw you, and abate your ſtrength ; 
Diſmiſs your followers, and, as ſuitors ihould, 
Plead your deſerts in peace and humbleneſs. 

Sat, How fair the tribune ſpeaks to calm my thoughts! 

Baſ. Marcus Andronicus, ſo I do afty 
In thy uprightneſs and integrity, 

And fo | love and honour thee and thine, 

Thy noble brother Titus, and his ſons, 

And her, to whom my thoughts are humbled all, 
Gracious Lavinia, Rome's rich ornament, 

That I will here diſmiſs my loving friends; 

And to my fortunes, and the people's favour, | m. 
Commit my cauſe in balance to be weigh'd. 

[ Exeunt the followers of BAssIAAN U. 
Sat. Friends, that have been thus forward in my right, 
I thank you all, and here diſmiſs you all; 

And to the love and favour of my country 


] 
/ 
/ 


Cel 


Commit 
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Commit myſelf, my perſon, and the cauſe, 
[ Exennt the followers of SATURNINUS, 
Rome, be as juſt and gracious unto me, 
As I am confident and kind to thee, 
Open the gates, and let me in. 
Baſ. Tribunes! and me a poor competitor, 
[SAT. and Bas. go into the Capitol, and excunt with 
Senators, Marcus, Oc. 


SCENE II. 
The ſame, 


Enter a Captain, and Others, 


Cab. Romans, make way; The good Andronicus, 
Patton of virtue, Rome's beſt champion, 
Succeſsful in the battles that he ſights, 
With honour and with fortune is return'd, 
From where he circumſcribed with his ſword, 
And brought to yoke, the enemies of Rome, 


Flouriſb of trumpets, Cc. enter MuTius and MarTi1vs : 
after them, tao men bearing a coffin cover'd with black 
then QuinTUS and Lucius. After them, Tirus 
AXDRONICUS; and then TAMoRA, ib Al. Ax B Us, 
Chikon, DEMETRIUS, AARON, and other Goths, pri- 
foners ; ſoldiers and people, following, The bearers ſet diwn 
the coffin, and Titus ſpeaks, | 


Tir, Hail, Rome, victorious in thy mourning weeds !“ 
Lo, 
I ſuſpect that the poet wrote ; 
in my mourning weeds ! 
i, e. Titus would ſay: Thou, Rome, art victorious, though I am a 
mourner for thoſe ſons which I have loſt in obtaining that victory. | 
WARBURTON» 
Toy is as well as my, We may ſuppoſe the Romans in a gratcful 
ceremony, meeting the dead ſons of Andronicus with mournful habits. 
Jon xsox. 
Or that they were in mourning for their emperor who was juti dead. 
STEEVENS 
T 6 
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Lo, as the bark, that hath diſcharg' d her fraught, 
Returns with precious lading to the bay, 

From whence at ſirſt ſhe veigh d her anchorage, 
Cometh Andronicus, bound w ith laurel boug ls, 
To re-ſalute his country with his tears ; 
Tears of true joy for his return to Rome, 
Thou great defender of this Capitol,: 
Stand gracious to the rites that we intend! 
Romans, of five and twenty valiant ſons, 

Half of the number that king Pam had, 
Behold the poor remains, alive, and dead! 
Theſe, that ſurvive, let Rome reward with love; 
"Theſe, that I bring unto their lateſt home, 

With bur1al among!t their anceſtors: 

Here Goths have given me leave to ſheath my ſword, 
Titus, unkind, and careleſs of thine own, 

hy ſuffer'ſt thou thy Tons, unburicd yet, 

o hover on the dreadful ſhore of Styx! 

Make way to lay them by their dene 


1 * 
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There oreet in ſilence, as the dead are wont, 
And fleep 1 in peace, fl ain in your county s WALES 
O ſacred rec: ptacle of my joys 
Sweet cell of virtue and nol ility . 
How many ſons of mine halt thou in fore, 
That thou wilt never render to me more? 
Luc. Give us the prondc t priſoner of the Goths 
That we may hew lus 1} imbs, and, ON a pile, 
Ad mines foairt m {aciifice his flef! 
Before this earthly prifon of their } we 
That ſo the {hadows be not un appeas'd, 
Nor we diſturb'd with prodigies on earth. 
Tit. I vive him you; the noblelt that lutvlves, 
he cldeti t fon of this dilticticd queen. 


” — 


4 Jupiter, to whom the Capitol was ſacre 4, JOHNSON , 


3 Kere we have one of the numecous claflical not on: that 


* 9 2 1 2 2 * 
tered with a pedantick piotunon through this PIeCC, WLALONE 
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appesred to then friends and relations, to 10!:cit the rites of funcral, 


TITUS ANDRONIC Us. 
Jam. Stay, Roman brethren 
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422 TITUS AN DRONICUsS. 


Then, madam, ſtand reſolv'd; but hope withal, 
The ſelf- ſame gods, that arm'd the queen of Troy 
With opportunity of ſharp revenge 

Upon the 'I hracian tyrant in his tent, “ 

May favour Tamora, the queen of Goths, 

(When Goths were Goths, and "Tamora was queen,) 
To quit the bloody wrongs upon her toes, 


Re-enter Lucius, QuixTus, MarxTivs, and MuT1vs, 
wwith their ſword: bloody, 


Luc. See, lord and father, how we have perform'd 
Our Roman rites : Alarbus' limbs are lopp'd, 
And entrails feed the ſacrificing fire, 
Whoſe ſmoke, Jike incenſe, doth perfume the ſky, 
Remaineth nought, but to inter our brethren, 
And with loud larums welcome them to Rome. 
Tit. Let it be ſo, and let Andronicus 
Make this his lateſt farewell to their ſouls. 
[ Trumpets founded, and the coffins laid in the tomb, 
In peace and honour reſt you here, my ſons ; | 
Rome's readieit champions, repoſe you here, 
| Secure 


6 I read againſt the authority of all the copies: 
in her tent, 


1, e. in the tent where ſhe and the other Trojan captive women were 
kept: for thither H«cuba by a wile had decoyed Polymneſtor, in order to 
perpetrate her revenge, This we may learn from Euripides's Heckba ; 
the only author, that I can at prefent remember, from whom our writer 
muſt have gleaned this circumſtance, TargoBALD. 

Mr. Theobald ſhould firſt have proved to us that our author underſtood 
Greek, or elſe that this play of Euripides had been tranſlated, In the 
mean time, becauſe neither of theſe particulars are verified, we may as 
well ſuppoſe he took it from the old ſtory-book of the Trejan War, or the 
old tranſlation of Ovid. See Metam. XIII. The writer of the play, 
whoever he was, might have been miſled by the paſſage in Ovid: „ vadit 
ad artificem, and therefore took it for granted that ſhe found him in bit 
tent. STEEVENS». 

I have no doubt that the writer of this play had read Euripides in the 
original, Mr. Steevens juitly obſerves in à ſubſequent note near the end 


of this ſcene, that there is a plain alluſion to the Ajax of Sophocles, ot 


which no tranſlation was extant in the time of Shakſpeare,” MaAroN e, 
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Secure from worldly chances and miſhaps ! 

Here lurks no treaſon, here no envy ſwells, 

Here grow no damned grudges ; here are no ſtorms, 
No noiſe, but ſilence and eternal ſleep ; 


Enter LAVIN IA. 


In peace and honour reſt you here my ſons! 

Law. In peace and honour live lord Titus long; 

My noble lord and father, live in fame ! 

Lo! at this tomb my tributary tears 

I render, for my brethren's obſequies; 

And at thy feet I kneel, with tears of joy 
Shed on the earth, for thy return to Rome: 
O, bleſs me here with thy victorious hand, 
Whoſe fortunes Rome's beſt citizens applaud, 

Tit, Kind Rome, that haſt thus lovingly reſery'd 
'The cordial of mine age to glad my heart!— 
Lavinia, live; outlive thy father's days, 

And fame's eternal date, for virtue's praiſe !7 


Euter Maxcus AnDRoxniICUs, SATURNINUS, Bass1- 
ANUS, and Others, 


Mar, Long live lord Titus, my beloved brother, 
Gracious triampher in the eyes of Rome! 
Tit, Thanks, gentle tribune, noble brother Marcus, 
Mar. And welcome, nephews, from ſucceſsful wars, 
You that ſurvive, and you that ſleep in fame, 
Fair lords, your fortunes are alike in all, 
That in your country's ſervice drew your ſwords : 
But ſafer triumph is this funeral pomp, 
That hath aſpir'd to Solon's happineſs,* 


And 

7 This abſurd wiſh is made ſenſe of, by changing and into ix. 

WAREURTONs 

To live in fame's date, is, if an allowable, yet a harſh exprefiion, 

To cutlive an eternal date, is though not philoſophical, yet poetical 
ſenſe. He wiſhes that her life may be longer than his, and her praiſe 
longer than fame. JoHNSONs 

* The maxim of Solon here alluded to is, that no man can be pro- 
zounced to be happy before his death. NMALONE. 
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And triumphs over chance, in honour's bed. 

Titus Andre 1C ls, th. NEO; [> of Rove 

Whoſe fret 1 50 Janke than haſt ever been, 

Send thee by me, tl Wir tune, an their truſt, 

This pallia nent of white and fort! e's hue; 

And name thee in election tor the em; 170, 
Wich thee our late-deceate: emperor's ſons ; 
Je candida tns t en, ar pot it on 


And help to ſet a head on! Abe Rome. 
Tir, A! Vetter head her 1 1108 box 15 fits, 
1 1 1 11 . Kees ty 2 2 ü ; 

"I han nis, tn it hakes 7 48 & 54 nd toe! 18 Ie15 — 


What! ſhonlt 1 done this 100 je, and —_ le you? 
Be chofen with proclama'y ions to-day; 
To-morrow, yield up rule, reſigu my life, 

And ſet abro zad new buſi ne 1 for; vou all? 

Rome, [ have been oY ſoldier lorty years, 

Ard le my country s ſtrength ſucce! Sfully 3 

And burie 1. e ing twenty valiant ſons, 
Knichted in geld, llain mantully in arms, 

In right and fervice o: their noble country: 

Give me a ſtaff ot honour tor mine age 


” 3 
But not a {et *pter to co: itro] t! Q world . 
Upright Fe h eid it, lords, that hell it laſt, 
Mar. | itus, thou ſhalt obtain and alk the eMmpery. 1 


Ft. Proud and ambitious tribune, canſt thou tell 
Tit. Patience, prince Saturnine. 


Sat, Romans, do me right; 


Patricians, draw your ſwords, and ſheath them not 
THI Saturninus be Rome's emperor .—- 
Andronicus, *would thou wert wh 85 to hell, 
Rather than rob me of th e people's hearts, 
Lic. Proud Saturnine, ed er of the good 
I hat nobe- minded 1 1tas means to thee! 
T it Conte nt ther, prince; 1 will reftore to thee 
The people's hearts, and wean them from themſclves, 
Ba. and ronicus, I do not flatter thee, 


9 i. e. do on th's robs, put it on. So, in Hamlet: 
6 Ten CP he roles ING 4 ud is clothes.“ 8 * K VE NS. 
2. Here is rather too n. uch of the dete Aen. OTEENENS: 
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benny bag So. 8. Woo! 3 
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But honour thee, and will do till I die; 
My faction if thou ſtrengthen with thy friends, 
1 will moſt thankful be; and thanks, to men 
Gf noble minds, is honourable meed. 
Tit, People of Rome, and people's tribunes here, 
alk your voices, and your ſuffrages; 
Will you beſtow them friendly on Andronicus ? 
7 rib. Jo graiify the good Andronicus, 
And gratulate his fate return to Rome, 
The people will accept whom he admits. 
Tit, 'T ribunes, I thank you: and this ſuit I mab e, 
That you create your emperor's eldeſt ſon, 
Lord Saturnine: whoſe virtucs will, I hope, 
Piet on Rome, as Titan's rays on carth, 
And ripen juſtice in this common-weal ; 
Then if you will elect by my advice, 
Crown him, and ſay, — Lang {ive our emperor / 
Mar, With voices and applauſe of every ſort, 
Patricians, and plebeians, we create 
Lord Saturninus, Rome's great emperor; 
And ſay, Long live cur emperor Saturnine / 
[ 4 long flauriſos 
Sat, Titus Andronicus, for thy favours done 
To us 1n our election this day, 
I vive thee thanks in part of thy deſerts, 
and will with deeds requite thy gentleneſs: 
And, for an onſet, Titus, te advance 
iy name, and honcurable family, 
Lavinia will I make my emperefs, 
Rome's royal miſtreſs, miſtreſs of my heart, 
and in the facred Pantheon her eſpouſe: 
Tell me, Andronicus, doth this motion pleaſe thee ? 
77. It doth, my worthy lord ; and, in tläis match, 
T hold me highly honour'd of your grace : 
and here, in fight of Rome, to Saturnine,— 
King and commander of our common-weal, 
The wide world's emperor, - do I cunſecrate 
My ſword, my chariot, and my priioners ; 


425 


> 
>> 7 * . * . 1 . 
Pretents well e orthy Rome's imperial lord: 


Receive them then, the tribute that l owe, 


Mine 
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Mine honour's enſigns humbled at thy feet. 
Sat, Thanks, noble Titus, father of my life! 
How proud I am of thee, and of thy gifts, 
Rome ſhall record ; and, when 1 do forget 
The leaſt of theſe unſpeakable deſerts, 
Romans, forget your fealty to ine. 
Tit, Now, madam, are you priſoner to an emperor ; 
[To TaMoRas 
To him, that for your honour and your ſtate, 
Will uſe you nobly, and your followers. 
Sat, A goodly lady, truſt me; of the hue 
That I would chooſe, were I to choc ſe anew. 
Clear up, fair queen, that cloudy countenance; 
Though chance of war hath wrought this change of cheer, 
Thou com'ſt not to be made a ſ:orn in Rome: 
Princely ſhall be thy uſage every way. 
Reſt on my word, and let not diſcontent a 
Daunt all your hopes; Madam, he comforts you, 
Can make you greater than the queen of Goths.— 
Lavinia, you are not diſpleas'd with this: 
Lav. Not I, my lord ;3 ſith true nobility 
Warrants theſe words in princely courteſy. 
Sat. Thanks, ſweet Lavinia,— Romans, let us go: 
Ranſomleſs here we ſet our priſoners free: 
Proclaim our honours, lords, with trump and drum. 
Baj. Lord Titus, by your leave, this maid is mine. 
Seizing LAVINIA, 
777. How, fir? Are you in earneſt then, my lord? 
Baſ. Ay, noble Titus; and reſolv'd withal, 
To do myſelf this reaſon and this right. 
[The Emperor courts 'TAMORA 71 dumb ſhow, 
Mar. Samm cnique is our Roman juſtice: 
This prince in juſtice ſeizeth but his own. 
| Luc. 
3 It was pity to part a couple who ſeem to have correſponded in diſpo- 
fition ſo exactly as Saturninus and Lavinia. Saturninus, who has juit 
promiſed to eſpouſe her, already wiſhes he were to chooſe agan; and the 
ho was engaged to Baſſianus (whom ſhe aiterwards marries) expreſſes no 
reluctance when her tather gives her to Saturninus. Her ſubſequent rail- 
lery to Tamora is of ſo coarſe a nature, that if her tongue had been a 


ſhe was condemned to loſe, perhaps the author (whoever he was) migur 
have eſcaped cenſure on the icore of pottick juſtice, STEEVENS, 
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Luc. And that he will, and ſhall, if Lucius live. 
Tit. Traitors, avaunt! Where is the emperor's guard ? 
Treaſon, my lord; Lavinia is ſurpriz'd. 
Sat, Surpriz'd ! By whom? 
Baſ. By him that juitly may 
Bear his betroth'd from all the world away. 
[ Exeant MARCUS and BASSIANUS, with LAVINIAs 
Mut. Brothers, help to convey her hence away, 
And with my fword 1'll keep this door ſafe, 
[ Exennt Lucius, QuixnTVus, ard MARTIUS- 
Tit, Follow, my lord, and I'll ſoon bring her back. 
Mut. My lord, you paſs not here. 


Tit. What, villain boy! 
Barr'ſt me my way in Rome? [TiTUs 4i//s MUTIuse. 
Mut, Help, Lucius, help! 


Re-enter LUC1US, 


Lic. My lord, you are unjuſt ; and, more than ſo, 
In wrongful quarrel you have ſlain your ſon, 
Tit, Nor thou, nor he, are any ſons of mine; 
My ſons would never ſo diſhonour me: 
Traitor, reſtore Lavinia to the emperor. 
Luc. Dead, if you will; but not to be his wife, 
That is another's Jawtul promis'd love. [ Exits 
Sat. No, Titus, no; the emperor needs her not, 
Not her, nor thee, nor any of thy ſtock ; 
i! trult, by leiſure, him that mocks me once 
thee never, nor thy traitorous haughty ſons, 
Confederates all thus to diſhonour me, 
Was there none elſe in Rome to make a ſtale of, 
But Saturnine ? Full wel!, Andronicus, 
Agree theſe deeds with that proud brag of thine, 
That ſaid ſt, 1 begg'd the empire at thy hands. 
711, O monittous ! what reproachful words are theſe ? 
Sat. But go thy ways; go, give that changing piece“ 
Jo him that Rouriſh'd for her with his {word ; 
A valiant ſon-in-law thou ſhalt enjoy; 
One fit to bandy with thy lawleſs ſons, 


To 


Spoken of Lavinia. Piece was then, as it is now, uſed perſonally as a 
ward of Contempt, JOHNSON 3 


4.28 TITUS: ANDRONICHUYS; 
To ruffle in the commonwealth of Rome. 
Tit. Theſe words are razors to my wounded heart, 


Sat. And therefore, lovely 'T'amora, queen of Goths,» 


That, like the ſtately Phabe mongſt ber nymphs, 
Doſt overſhine the gallant'ſt dames of Rome, — 
If thou be pleas'd with this my ſudden choice, 
Behold, t chooſe thee, Tamora, for my bride, 
And will create thee emperets of Rome. 

Speak, queen of Goths, doit thou applaud my choice ? 
And here I {wear by a!lthe Roman Gods,— 

diih prieſt and holy water are fo near, 

And tapers burn ſo bright, and every thing 

In readineſs for Hymeneus ttand, — 

IT will not re-falute the ſtreets of Rome, 

Or climb my palace, till from forth this place 

I lead eſpous'd my bride along with me. 


Yam, And here, in fight ot heaven, to Rome I ſwear, 


If Saturnine advance the queen of Goths, 
She will a handmaid be to his defires, 
A loving nurſe, a mother to his youth, 


Sat. Aſcend, fair queen, Pantheon :—Lords, accompany 


Your noble emperor, and his lovely bride, 
Sent by the heavens for prince Saturnine, 
Vhoſe wiſdom hath her fortune conquered ; 
There ſhall we conſummate our ſpouſal rites, 


[ Exenut SATURNINUS, and his followers; TAMOR2, 


and her Sons; AARON u Goihs, 
Tit. T am not bid“ to wait upon this bride;:— 
Titus, when wert thou wont to walk alone, 
Diſhonour'd thus, and challenged of wrongs ? 


Re-enter Marcus, Lucius, QuinTus, aud MART1US, 


Mar. O, Titus, fee, O, ſce, what thou haſt done! 


5 AH was a Kind of cheating bully; and is fo called in a ſtatute 
made for the punichment of vagabonds in the 27th year of! 
Henry VIII. R are enumerated among other vag abonds, by Heu- 
ſhed, Vol, I. p 183. STEEVENS, 

To rie, meant, to be noiſy, diſhrderly, turbulent. A ruffler was 4 
bolſtbrous lwangerer MAuex E. 

© j. e. invited. MArox E. 
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TITUS AND RONIC Us. 

In a bad quarrel ſlain a virtuous ſon, 

Tit, No, fooliſh tribune, no; no fon of mine, 
Nor thou, nor theſe, eonfederates in the deed 
That hath diſhonour'd all our family; 
Unworthy brother, and un orthy ſons! 

Luc. But let us give him burt: 1. as becomes; 
Give Mutius burial with our bret 


o 


C thren. 

Tit, 1 ranors, away ! he reits not in this tom 
This monument five hup tre! 
Which I have ſuin;trouity revelified: 
Here none but ſoldiers, and fLome's fervitors, 
Re; oſe ju fame s nome baſely lain in vrawls 2— 
Bury kim 8 ou can, he comes not here. 


Mar. My lord, this is impiety in you: 


My nephew Mu tits” deeds do plead for him 


He mutt be buried with his brethren. 
Oi. Mar 1 hall, h1 II Wet, 
uin. 427. And 14 Or him WC W1 accomm: 17, 


Tit. And th all ? What villain was it ſpoke that u ord ? 
Quin. He that would vouch't in any place but here, 

Tit, What, would you bury him in my detpite? 

Mar. No, noble "Titus ; but cntreat of thee 
To pardon Mutius, and to bury him. 

Tit, Marcus, even thou haſt ſtruck upon my creſt, 
And, with thefe boys, mine honour thou haſt wounded ; 
My foes I do repute you every one; 

So trouble me no more, but get you g gone. 

Mart. He is not with himſelf; let us withdraw, 

2ziz, Not I, till Mutius' bones be buried. 

[MARCUS ard the ſans of TITUS Bneehs 

Mar. Brother, for in that name doth nature plead, 

Quin. Father, and in that name doth nature ſpeak, 

Tit, Speak thou no more, if all the reſt will 11 eed. 

Mar, Renownec Titus, more than half my foul, 

Luc, Dear father, ſoul and ſubſtance of us all, — 

Mar. Suffer thy brother Marcus to interr 
His noble nephew here in virtue's neſt, 

That died in honour and Lavinia's cauſe, 
Thou art a Roman, be not barbarous. 


The Grecks, upon advice, did bury Ajax | 
2 That 


1 
1 
' 
? 
# 
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That flew himſelf; and wiſe Laertes' ſon 
Did graciouſly plead for his funerals,” 
Let not young Mutius then, that was thy joy, 
Be barr'd his entrance here. 
Tit, Riſe, Marcus, riſe ;j— 
The diſmall'& day is this, that e'er I ſaw, 
To be diſhonour'd by my ſons in Rome! 
Well, bury him, and bury me the next, 
Murius 7s put into the tons, 
Luc. There lie thy bones, ſweet Mutius, with thy friends, 
Till we with trophies do adorn thy tomb !— 
All. No man ſhed tears for noble Mutius; 
He lives in fame that died in virtue's cauſe, 
Mar, My lord,—to ſtep out of theſe dreary dumps, 
How comes it, that the ſubtle queen of Goths 
Is of a ſudden thus advanc'd in Rome ? 
Tit. I know not, Marcus; but, I know, it is; 
Whether by device, or no, the heavens can tell ; 
Is ſhe not then beholden to the man 
That brought her for this high good turn ſo far? 
Yes, and will nobly him remunerate. 


Flouriſh. Re-enter at one fide, SATURNINUS, attended; 
TamoRA, CHiRoN, DRMETRIUSs, and AaitzoONn; 2X 
the other, BASSI1ANUsS, Lavinia, aud Others, 


Sat. So Baſſianus, you have play'd your prize; ® 
God give you joy, ſir, of your gallant bride, 
Baſ. And you of yours, my lord: I fay no more, 
Nor wiſh no leſs; and fo I take my leave. 
Sat. Traitor, it Rome have law, or we have power, 
Thou 


7 This paſſage alone would ſufficiently convince me, that the play 
defore us was the work of one who was converſant with the Greck tra 
gedies in their original language. We have here a plain alluſion to the 
Ajax of Sophocles, of which no tranſlation was extant in the time cf Shek- 
ſpeare. In that piece, Agamemnon conſents at laſt to allow Ajax the rites 
of ſepulture, and Ulyſſes is the pleader, whoſe arguments prevail is 
favour of his remains. STEEVENS. 

v A technical term in the ancient fencing-ſchool. STEEvENS- 
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TITUS AND RONIC Us. 


Thou and thy faction ſhall repent this rape. | 
Baſ. Rape, call you it, my lord, to ſeize my own, 
My true betrothed love, and now my wife? | 
But let the laws of Rome determine all; 
Mean while I am poſſeſs'd of that is mine. 
Lat. *Tis good, fir: You are very ſhort with us; 
But, if we live, we'll be as ſharp with you. 
Baſ. My lord, what I have done, as belt I may, 
Anſwer I muſt, and ſhall do with my life. 
Only thus much I give your grace to know. 
By all the duties that I owe to Rome, 
This noble gentleman, lord Titus here, 
Is in opinion, and in honour, wrong'd ; 
That, in the reſcue of Lavinia, 
With his own hand did flay his youngeſt ſon, 
In zeal to you, and highly mov'd to wrath 
To be control'd in that he frankly gave: 
Receive him then to favour, Saturnine; 
That hath expreſs'd himſelf, in all his deeds, 
A father, and a friend, to thee, and Rome. 

Tit. Prince Baſſianus, leave to plead my deeds 
*Tis thou, and thoſe, that have diſhonour'd me: 

Rome and the righteous heavens be my judge, 
How I have lov'd and honour'd Saturnine ! 

Tam. My worthy lord, if ever Tamora | 
Were gracious in thoſe princely eyes of thine, 1 
Then Yea me ſpeak indifferently for all; 

And at my ſuit, ſweet, pardon what is paſt. 

Sat, What! madam! be diſhonour'd openly, 
And baſely put it up without revenge ? 

Tam, _—_ ſo, my lord; The gods of Rome fore. 
end, 
I ſhould be author to diſhonour you! 
But, on mine honour, dare I undertake 
For good lord Titus“ innocence in all, 
Whoſe fury, not diſſembled, ſpeaks his griefs: 
Then, at my ſuit, look graciouſly on him: 
Loſe not ſo noble a friend on vain ſuppoſe, 
Nor with ſour looks afflict his gentle heart. 


131 


432 TITUS ANDRONICUS, 


My lord, be rul'd by me, be won at laſt, . 
Dish .mble all your gricfs and difcontents : 

You are but newly planted in your throne; 
Je then the people, anc d patricians too, 

(Bf juſt ſurvey, take litus' part, | 
And to plant us for tngrititude, 

eme reputes to be a heinous ſin,) 

Yield at entreat: an then let me alone: 

I'Il find a Gay to matlacre them all, 

And raze their faction, and their family, 

The cruel father, and his tra e rous ſons, 

To whom I ſucd for my dear ſcu's life 


22 


And make them know, what tis to let a queen 
Kneel in the ſtreets, and beg for grace in vain.—- 
Come, come, ſweet emperor,—come, Andronicus, 
Take up this good old man, and cheer the heart 
That dies in tempeſt of thy angry frown. 
Set, Riſe, Titus, riſe; my empreſs hath prevail 
Tt. T thank your majeſty, and her, my lord: 


Theſe werds, theſe looks, inſuſe new life in me. 


Tam. Titis, I a incorporate in Rome, 
A Rowan now adopted havpily, 
And muſt adviſe the emperor for his good. 
This day all quarrels die, Andronicus;:— 
And let it be mine honour, good my lord, 
That I have reconcil'd your friends and you, 
For you, prince Patſianus, I have paſs'd 
My word and promiſe to the emperor, 
That you will be more mild and tractable.— 
And fear not, lords, —and you, Lavinia ;z— 
By my advice, all humbled on your knees, 
Vou thall aſk pardon of his majeſty, 


d. 


Luc, We do; and vow to Feaven, and to his highneſs, 


'That, what we did, was mildly, as we might, 
Tend ring our ſiſter's honour, and our own. 
Mar, 'That on mine honour here I do proteſt, 


Sat. Away, and talk not; trouble us no more.— 


Tam, Nay, nay, ſweet emperor, we mult all be friends: 


The tribune and his nephews kncel for grace; 


I will 


— 
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J will not be denied. Sweet heart, look back. 
Sat. Marcus, for thy ſake, and thy brother's here, 
And at my lovely Tamora's entreats, 
] do remit theſe young men's heinous faults, 
Stand up. | 
Lavinia, though you left me like a churl, 
I found a friend; and ſure as death I ſwore, 
1 would not part a bachelor from the prieſt. 
Come, if the emperor's court can feaſt two brides, 
You are my gueſt, Lavinia, and your friends: 
This day ſhall be a love-day, Tamora. 
Tit. To-morrow, an it pleaſe your majeſty, 
To hunt the panther and he hart with me, 
With horn and hound, we'll give your grace Vage. 
Sat, Be it ſo, Titus, and gramercy too. [ Exennt, 


Ar H. Se ANI I. 
The ſame, Before the Palace. 


Enter AAo. 


Aar. Now climbeth Tamora Olympus top, 
Safe out of fortune's ſhot ; and fits aloft, 
Secure of thunder's crack, or lightning flaſh ; 
Advanc'd above pale envy's threat'ning reach, 
As when the golden ſun 3 the morn, 
And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gallops the zodiack in his gliſtering coach, 
And overlooks the higheſt-peering Fille, 

So Tamora, 


Upon her wit 3 doth earthly honour wait, 


| And 
In the quarto, the direction is, Maret Aaron, and he is before made 


to enter with Tamora, though he ſays nothing. This ſcene ought to 
continue the firſt act. JounsoN. 


We ſhould read —Upon her «vill, Was nus rox. 
| think wit, for which ſhe is eminent in the drama, is right. 
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434 TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


And virtue ſtoops and trembles at her frown, 
Then, Aaron, arm thy heart, and fit thy thoughts, 
To mount aloft with thy imperial mittreſs, 
And mount her pitch; whom thou in triumph long 
Hath priſoner held, fetter'd in amorous chains; 
And fatter Lound to Aaron's charming eyes, 
Than is Prometheus tied to Caucaſus. 

Away with flaviſh weeds, and idle thoughts! 

J will be bright, and Hl. ine in pen and gold, 

To wait upon this ne- made empereſs. 

'To wait, ſaid I? to wanton with this queen, 
This goddefs, this Semiramis this queen, 

This ſyren, that will charm Kome's Saturaine, 
And ſee his ſnipwreck, and his commonweal's, 
Holla! what ftorm 1s this ? 


Euter CHIRON aud DiMETRIUS, Sg. 


Dem, Chiron, thy ears want wit, thy wit wants edge, 
And manners, to intrude where Jam grac'd ; 
And may, for anght thou know'ſt, affected be. 

Chi, Demetrius, thou doſt over-ween in all; 
And fo in this to bear me down with braves. 
Tis not the difference of a year, or two, 
Makes me leſs gracious, thee more fortunate ; 
T am as able, and as fit, as thou, 

To ſerve, and to deſerve my miſtreſs'“ grace 
And that my ſwor upon thee ſhall approve, 
And plead my paſſions for Lavinia's love. 


Aar. Clubs, clubs:+ thete lovers will not keep the peace, 


Dem, Why, boy, although our mother, unadvis'd, 
Gave you a Cancing-rapter by your fide, 
Are you ſo deſfetrate grown, to threat your friends? 
Goto; have your lach glued within your ſheath, 
Till you know better how td handle it. 

Chi. Mean white, Gr, with the little {kill I have, 
Full well ſhalt thou perceive how much I dare. 


Dem. Ax, buy, grow ye ſo brave? [ T hey dra! 


Fi FE. 


4 This was the uſual outcry for aſſiſtance, when any riot in the fer! 


happened. STEEVENSs 


TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


Aar. Why, how now, lords? 


So near the emperor's palace dare you draw, 
And maintain {ach a quarrel openly ? 

Full well I wot the ground of all this grudge ; 

would not for a miliion of gold, 

The cauſe were known to them it moſt concerns ; 

Nor would your noble mother, for much more, 

e fo diſhonour'd in the court of Rome. 

For ſhame, put up. 

Dem, Not I; till J have ſheath'4s5 
My rapier in his boſom, and, withal, 

Thruſt theſe reproachful ſpeeches down his threat, 
That he hath breath'd in my dithonour here, 

Chi. For that I am prepar'd and full refolv'd,- 
Foul-ſpoken coward! that thunder'ſt with thy tongue, 
And with thy weapon nothing dar'ſt perform, 

Aar. Away, I ſay.— 

Now by the gods, that warlike Goths adore, 

This pretty brabble will undo us all, — 

Why, lords,—and think you not how dangerous 
It is to jut upon a prince's right ? 

What, is Lavinia then become ſo looſe, 

Or Paſſianus ſo degenerate, 

That for her love ſuch quarrels may b: broacli'd, 
without controlment, juſtice, or revenge? 

Young lords, beware!—an ſhould the empteſs know 
This diſcord's ground, the muſick would not pleaſe, 
Chi, I care not, I, knew ſhe and all the world ; 

I love Lavinia more than all the world, 


Der, Youngling, learn thou to make ſome meaner 


choice: 
Lavinia is thine elder brother's hope. 
Aar. Why, are you mad? or know ye not, in Rome 
How furious and impatient they be, 
And cannot brook competitors in love? 


This ſpeech, which has been all along given to Demetrius, as the 
next to Chiron, were both given to the wrong ſperker; for it was Demes 


trius that had thrown out the reproachful ſpeeches on the other. 


WARRUVURTON, 
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I tell you, lords, you do but plot your deaths 
By this device, 
Chi. Aaron, a thouſand deaths 
Would I propoſe,” to achieve her whom I love. 
Aar. Jo achicve her! —How ? 
Dem. Why mak'ſ thou it ſo ſtrange ? 


* 


She is a woman, therefore may be woo'd ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won z? 
She 1s Lavinia, therefore mult be lov'd. 
What, 


© Whether Chiron means he would centtive a thouſand deaths for 
others, or imagine as many cruel ones for himſelf, I am unable to 
determines STEEVENS. 

Aaron's words, to which theſe are an anſwer, ſeem to lead to the latter 
interpretation. MALONE. 

7 Theſe two lines occur, with very little variation, in the Firſt Part of 
King Henry VI: 

©« She's beautiful, and therefore to be <v99'd ; 
« She is a woman, therefore to be 2w0n.” 

This coinciderc? may lead one to-ſuſpe that the author of the preſent 
play was alſo author of the original Henry VT. | do not, indeed, con- 
te ive either to be the production of Shakſpeare; for though his hand is 
lufhciently viſible in ſome parts of the other play, particularly in the 
ſecond ſcene of the fourth act, there does not appear a ſingle line in this, 
which can have any pretenſions to that honours: and therefore the teſti- 
mony of Meres and the publication of the players muſt neceſſarily yield to 
tune force of intrinſick and cireumſantial evidence. It is much to be regretted 
that the dramatick works of our earlieſt trag'ck writers, as Greene and 
Peel? for inſtance, and (% (porting K yd," and © Marlowe's mighty line, 
are not collected and publiſhed together, if it were only to enable the 
readers of Shakſpeare to diſcriminate berween his ſtyle and that of which 
he found the Ruge, and has left ſom- of his dramas, in poſſeſſion z and of 
which I conſider this play, and at leaſt four fifths of the Firſt Part of 
King Henry VI. (including the whole of the firſt act) the performances, 


no doubt, of one or other of the writers already named, as a genuine and 


not unfavourable ſpecimen. Indeed, 1 ſhould take Vd to have been the 
author of Titus Andronicus, becauſe he ſeems to delight in murders and 
ſcraps of Latin; though I muſt confeſs that, in the firſt of thoſe good 

alities, Marlowe's Few of Malta may fairly diſpute precedence with the 
Spaniſh Tragedy Some few of the obſolete dramas I allude to, are, it 1s 
true, to be found in the collections of Dodſley and Hawkins: though 
could wiſh that each of thoſe gentlemen had confined his reſearches to the 
Further fide of the year 1600, Future editors will, doubtleſs, agree in 
ejecting a performance by which their author's name is diſhonoured, and 
bis works are diſgraced, R1T$0N. 
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What, man! more water glideth by the mill“ 
Than wots the miller of; and eaſy it is 
Of a cut loaf to ſteal a ſhive, we know: 
Though Biſſianus be the emperor's brother, 
Better than he have yet worn Vulcan's badge. 
Aar. Ay, and as good as Saturninus may. [Aldi. 
Dem. Then why thould he deſpair, that knows to court it 
With words, fair locks, and liberality ? 
What, haſt thou not full often ſtruck a doe.“ 
And borne her cleanly by the keeper's noſe ? 
Aar. Why then, it ſeems, ſome certain ſnateh or ſo 
Would ſerve your turns, 


Chi. Ay, ſo the turn were ſerv'd. 
Dem. Aaron, thou haſt hit it. 
Aar. Would you had hit it too; 


Then ſhould not we be tir'd with this ado, 
Why, hark ye, hark "WER are ye ſuch fools, 


To ſquare for this ?® Would it offend you then 
That both ſhould ſpeed ? 

Chi. I'faith, not me. 

Dem. Nor me, 


So I were one, 
Aar. For ſhame, be friends; and join for that you jar. 
Tis policy and ſtratagem muſt do 


That 


A Scots proverb: Mickle water goes by the miller when he ſleeps,” 
STEEVENS» 

9 Mr. Holt is willing to infer from this paſſage that Titus Andronicus 
was not only the work of Shak ſpeare, but one of his earlieſt performances, 
becauſe the ſtratagems of his former profeſſion ſeem to have been yet 
freſh in his mind. I had made the ſam? obſervation in K nz Henry VI. 
before J had ſeen bis; but When we conſider how many "phraſ's 2re 
borrowed from the ſports of the field, which were more followed in our 
author's time than any other amuſement, I do not think there is much in 
either his remark or my own.—Let me add, that we have here Dem:trius, 
the ſon of a queen, demanding of his brother prince if he has not often 
deen reduced to practiſe the common artifices of a drer-ſtealer ; an 
abſurdity right worthy the reſt of the p'ece. STEEVENS. 

Demetrius ſurely here addrefles Aaron, not his brother. MALoNEg. 

* To ſquare is to quarr:i, But to ſquare, which in this inſtance 
Ggnifies to differ, is now uſes only in the very oppakite ſen e, and mcans 
to agree. STEEVENS. 
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That you affect; and fo mult you reſolve; 

That what you cannot, as you would, achieve, 
You mult perforce accompliſh as you may. 

Take this of me, Lucrece was not more chaſte 
Than this Lavinia, Baſſianus' love. F 
A ſpeedier courſe than lingering languiſhment 
Muſt we purſue, and I have found the path, 

My lords, 2 ſolemn hunting is in hand; 

"There will the lovely Roman ladies troop ; 

The foreſt walks are wide and ſpacious 

And many unfrequented plots there are, 

Fitted by kind 3 for rape and villainy: 

Single you thither then this dainty doe, 

And ftrike her home by force, if not by words : 
This way, or not at all, ſtand you in hope, 

Come, come, our empreſs, with her ſacred wit,“ 
To villainy and vengeance conſecrate, 

Will we acquaint with all that we intend ; 

And ſhe ſhall file our engines with advice, 

That will not ſuffer you to ſquare yourſelves, - 

But to your wiſhes” height advance you both, 

The emperor's court is like the houſe of fame, 
The palace full of tongues, of cyes, of cars: 

The woods are ruthleſs, dreadful, deaf, and dull; 
There ſpeak; and ſtrike, brave boys, and take your turns 
There / war your luſt, ſhadow'd from heaven's eye, 
And revel in Lavinia's treaſury, 

Chi, Thy counſel, lad, ſmells of no cowardice, 

Dem. Sit fas aut nefas, till I find the fiream 
To-veol this heat, a charm to calm thele tits, 

Per Styga, per manes wvehor,® [ Exczt, * 
| SCENE 

3 That is, by nature, which is the old ſignification of ind. Joux s 

4 Sacred here fignifies accurſed ; a Latiniſm: 

40 Quid non mortalia p-Ctora cogis, 
« Auri ſaca tames?” Virg. MALONE. 

* 1, e. remove all impediments from our defigns by advice, 
alluſion is to the operation of the file, Which, by conferring ſmoothn« 1, 
facilitates the motion of the wheels which compoſe an engine or piece ©! 
machinery. SrEEVENS. | 

© Theſe ſcraps of Latin are, I believe, taken, though not exactiy, fr 
Se neca's tragedies, STEEVENS. | 
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SCENE IL; 
A Foreft near Rome, A Lodge ſcen at @ diſtance, Horns, and 


cry of bound, heard, 


Euter Titus AnDRONICUS, *vith Firuters, Sc. Marcus, 
Lucius, QUINTUS, au MaRkTIUs, 


Tit, The hunt is up, the morn is bright and grey,“ 
The felds are fragrant, and the woods are green: 
Uncouple here, and let us make a bay, 

And wake the emperor and his lovely bride, 
And rouſe the prince; and ring a hunter's pcal, 
That all the court may echo with the noiſe, 
Sons, let it be your charge, as it is ours, 

To tend the emperor's perſon carefully: 

+ rave deen troubled in my ſieep this night, 

But dawning day new comſort hath inſpir'd. 


Horns evind a pfeal, Filer SATURNINUS, TAMORA, 


Bass1anus, Lavinia, Caikon, DemETRIVUS, 44 
Attendants. 


77% Many good morrows to your majeſty ;— 
Madam, to you as many and as good! 
I promiſed your grace a-hunter's pcal, 
Sat. And you have rung it luſtily, my lords, 
| Somewhat 
7 The diviſion of this play into acts, which was firſt made by the editors 
in 1623, is improper. There is here an interval of action, and here the 
ſcc.nd act ought to have begun. JounsoN, | 
$ },e, bright and yet not red, which was align of ftorms and rain, but 
gray, which foretold fair weather. Yet the Oxford editor alters gray to 
gay, WARBURTON, 
Surely the Oxford editor is in the right; unleſs we reaſon like the 
Witches in Ma-beth, and ſay, 
6 Fair is foul, and foul is fair.** STEEvENS. 
The old copy is, I think, right, nor did prey anciently denote any thing 
of an uncheerful hue. It ſigniſi ed blue, © of heeven's own tinct.“ 
X MaLotFs 
A lady's eye of any colour may be bright; but ſtill grey cannot mean 
aerial! blue, nor a grey morning a bright one, Mr, Malone tays grey is ue. 
Is a grey coat then a be one? STEEVENS, 
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Somewhat too early for new. married ladies. 
Baſ. Lavinia, how ſay you? 
Lav. I fay, no; 
I have been broad awake two hours and more. 
Sat, Come on then, horſe and chariots let us hare, 
And to our ſport ; — Madam, now ſhall ye ſee 
Our Roman hunting. [To Tanora, 
Mar. I have dogs, my lord, 
Will rouſe the proudeſt panther 1n the chaſe, 
And climb the higheſt promontory top. 
Tit, And I have horſe will follow where the game 
Makes way, and run like ſwallows o'er the plain. 
Dem, Chiron, we huut not, we, with hurſe nor hound, 
But hope to pluck a dainty doe to ground, [ Exeurt, 


SCENE III. 
A defert part of the Foreſt, 


Enter AARON, with a bag of guld, 


Har. He, that had wit, would think that I had none, 
To bury ſo much gold under a tree, 
And never after to inherit 1t,9 
Let him, that thinks of me ſo abjectly, 
Know, that this gold mult coin a ſtratagem; 
Which, cunningly effected, will beget 
A very excellent piece of villainy : 
And ſo repoſe, ſweet gold, for their unreſt ,* 
[ Hides the gold, 


That have their alms out of the empreſs' cheit,3 


9 To inherit formerly ſignified to poſſeſs, Maron. 


> Unreſt, for diſquiet, is a word frequently uſed by the old writers. 
| SrEE VINO. 


3 This is obſcure» It ſeems to mean only, that they who are to come 
at this gold of the empreſs are to lutter by it. JouNns0N, 


Enter 


by 


0 


er 
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Enter TAMORA, 


Tam. My lovely Aaron, wherefore look'ſt thou ſad, 4 
When every thing doth make a gleeful boalt ? 
The birds chaunt melody on every buſh; 
The ſnake lies rolled in the cheerful ſun; 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 
And mike a checquer'd ſhadow on the ground : 
Under their fweet ſhade, Aaron, let us fit, 
And u hilſt the babbling echo mocks the hounds, 
Replying ſbrilly to the well-run'd horns, 
As if a double hunt were heard at once, 
Let us fit down, and mark their yelling noiſe: 
And—after conflict, ſuch as was ſuppos'd 
The wandering prince and Dido once enjoy'd, 
When with a happy ſtorm they were ſurpriz'd, 
And curtain'd with a council keeping cave, — 
We may, each wreathed in the other's arms, 
Our paſtimes done, pofleſs a golden ſlumber; 
Whiles hounds, and horns, and ſweet melodious birds, 1 
e 


* In the courſe of the following notes ſeveral examples of the ſavage 
genius of Ravenic:oft, who altered this ply in the reien of King James II, 
are ſet down for the entertainment of the 1cader. The following is 4 
lpecimen of his deſcriprive talents. Inſtead of the line with which this 
tpeech of Tamora begins, ſhe is made to fay : 

« The emperor, with sine and /uxyry o*ercome, 
«« Is fallen efleep; in s pendant couch he's laid, 
„That bangs in yonecr grotto rock d by winds, 
„ Which rais'd by art do give it gentle motion: . 
« And troops of ſlaves ſtand round with fans perfum'd, 
« Made of the feathers pluck'd from Indian birds, 
«© And cool him into golden flumbers: 
« 'This time Ichoſe to come to thee, my Moor. 
| « My lovely Aaron, wherefore,” &c. 

An emperor who has had too large a doſe of love and wine, and in con. 
ſequence of ſatiety in both, falls aſleep on a bed which partakes of the 
nature of a failor's hammock and a child's cradle, is a curioſity which only 


Ravenſcroft could have ventured to deſcribe on the ſtage, I hope I may 


be exculed for tranſplanting a few of his flowers into the barren deſart of 
our comments on this tragedy. STEEVENS» | 
There is much poetical beauty in this ſpeechof Tamora. It appears to 
me to be the only one in the play that is in the ſtyle of Shakſpeare. 
M, Ma$0Ns 


Us 
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Be unto ns, as is a nurſe's ſong 
Of lullaby, to bring her babe afleep.s 
Aar, Madam, though Venus govern your deſires, 
Saturn is dominator over mine :® 
What ſignifies my deadly-ſtanding eye, 
My ſilence, and my cloudy melancholy ? 
My fleece of woolly hair that now uncurls, 
Even as an adder, when ſhe doth unroll 
Jo do ſome fatal execution? 
No, madam, theſe are no venereal ſigns; 
Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand, 
Blood and revenge are hammering in my head, 
Hark, Tamora,—the empreſs of my ſoul, 
Which never hopes more heaven than reſts in thee, 
This is the day of doom for Baſſianus; 
His Philomel muſt loſe her tongue to-day : 
Thy ſons make pillage of her chaſtity, 
And waſh their hands in Bafſianus' blood, 
Seeſt thou this letter? take it up, I pray thee, 
And give the king this fatal-plotted ſcroll ;— 
Now queſtion me no more, e are eſpied; 
Here comes a parcel! of our hopeful booty, 
Which dreads not yet their lives deſtruction. 
Tam. Ah, my ſweet Moor, ſweeter to me than life! 
Aar. No more, great empreſs, Baſſianus comes: 
Be croſs with him; and I'll go fetch thy ſons 
To back thy quarrels, whatſoe'er they be. [ Exit, 


S Dr. Johnſon in his Dictionary ſays (c it is obſervable that the nurſes 
call ſleep by, by 3 lullaby is therefore /ull to fleep.”” But to lull originally 
ſignified to ſleep. Fo compoſe to ſleep by a pleaſing ſound is a ſecondary lenſiz 
retained after its primitive import became obſolete. The verbs to 4% and 
I:1lop evidently ſpring from the ſame root, And by meant houſe ; go to 4 
is go to houſe or cradle. The common compliment at parting, good /y 
is good houſe, may your b:uſe proſper ; and Selby, the Archbiſhop of York's 
palace, is great houſe, So that lullaby implies literally ſleep in beuſ*, i. e. 
the cradle. HoulT WRITE. | 

© The meaning of this paſſage may be illuſtrated by the aſtronomical 
deſcription of Saturn, which Yeuus gives in Greene's Planetcmachia, 1585. 
The tar of Saturn is eſpecially cooling, and ſomewhat drie,”” &c. 
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Enter BasSIANUS aud LAVINIA, 


Baſ. Who have we here? Rome's royal empereſs, 
Unfurniſh'd of her well-beſceming troop ? 
Or is it Dian, habited like her; 
Who hath abandoned her holy groves, 
To ſee the general hunting in this foreſt ? 
Tam. Saucy controller of our private ſteps! 
Had I the power, that, ſome ſay, Dian had, 
Thy temples ſhould be planted preſeptly 
With horns, as was Actæon's; and the hounds 
Should drive upon thy new-transformed limbs, 
Unmannerly intruder as thou art ! 
Lav, Under your patience, gentle empereſs, 
"Tis thought you have a goodly gift in horning; 
And to be doubted, that your Moor and you 
Are ſingled forth to try experiments: | 
Jove ſhield your huſband from his hounds to-day ! 
*Tis pity, they ſhould take him for a ſtag, 
B/. Believe me, queen, your ſwarth Cimmerians 
Doth make your honour of his body's hue, 
Spotted, deteſted, and abominable. 
Why are you ſẽqueſter'd from all your train? 
Diſmounted from your ſnow-white goodly ſteed, 
And wander'd hither to an obſcure plot, 
Accompanied with a barbarous Moor, 
It foul defire had not conducted you? 
Lav. And, being intercepted in your ſport, 
Great reaſon that my noble lord be rated 
For ſaucineſs. —I pray you, let us hence, 
And let her joy her raven-colour'd love; 
This valley fits the purpoſe paſſing well. 
Baſ. The king, my brother, ſhall have note of this, 
Lav, Ay, tor theſe flips have made him noted long :4 


Good 

3 Swartb is black, The Moor is called Cimmerian, from the atin.ty 

of blackneſs to darkneſs. Jon so. | 
* He had yet been married but one night. JouNsoN, 

The true reading may be=-made ber, i. e. Tan- ra. STEEVENS. 
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Good king! to be ſo mightily abus'd ! 
Tam, Why have I patience to endure all this? 


Enter CHIRON and DEMETRIUS. 


1 

Dem. How now, dear ſovereign, and our gracious Y 
mother, 

Why doth your highneſs look ſo pale and wan? F 
Tam, Have I not reaſon, think you, to look pale ? { 

Theſe two have 'tic'd me hither to this place, U 

A barren deteſted vale, you ſee, it is: | 7 

The trees, though ſummer, yet forlorn and lean, EA 

O'ercome with moſs, and baleful miiletoe, 

Here never ſhines the ſun ; here nothing breeds, D 

Unleſs the nightly owl, or fatal raven. A 

And, when they ſhow'd me this abhorred pit, | 

They told me, here, at dead time of the night, L 


A thouſand ſiends, a thouſand hiſſing ſnakes, 
Ten thouſand ſwelling toads, as many urchins,5 =. 


Would make ſuch fearful and confuſed cries, . 
As any mortal body, hearing it, ä 
Should ſtraight fall mad, or elſe die ſuddenly.“ 

No ſooner had they told this helliſh. tale, 

But ſtraight they told me, they would bind me here 


Unto the body of a diſmal yew ; 10 
And leave me io this miſerable death. . 
And then they call'd me, foul adultereſs, 

Laſcivious Goth, and all the bittereſt terms O. 
That ever ear did hear to ſuch effect. Tt 
And, had you not by v. ondrous fortune come, i 
This vengeance on me had they executed: | Ye 
Revenge it, as you love your mother's life, De 


Or be ye not henceforth call'd my children. 
Dem. This is a witneſs that I am thy ſon. 


[ Stabs BASSIAN Us, | a 
Chi: 
3 j. e. hedgehogs. STEEVENS, BE 
6 This is ſaid in fabulous phyſiology, of thoſe that hear the groan of i - 
the mandrake tin up. JoxNS0Ns 7 
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Chi. And this for me, ſtruck home to ſhow my ſtrength, 
[ Stabbing him likewiſe, 
Lav. Ay come, Semiramis,—nay, barbarous Tamora! 
For no name fits thy nature but thy own! 
Tam, Give me thy poniard; you ſhall know, my boys, 
Your mother's hand ſhall right your mother's wrong, 
Dem. Stay, madam, here is more belongs to her; 
Firſh, thraſh the corn, then after burn the ſtraw ; 
his minion ſtood upon her chaſtity, 
Upon her nuptial vow, her loyalty, 
And with that painted hope? braves your mightineſs : 
And ſhall ſhe carry this unto her grave? 
Ci. An if ſhe do, I would I were an eunuch. 
Drag hence her huſband to ſome ſecret hole, 
And make his dead trunk pillow to our luſt, 
Jam. But when you have the honey you deſire, 
Let not this waſp outlive, us both to ſting. 
Chi. J warrant you, madam ; we will make that ſure, 
Come, miſtreſs, now perforce we will enjoy 
hat nice-preferved honelty of yours, 
Lav, O Vamora! thou bear'ſt a woman's face,—. 
Tam, Iwill I her ſpeak; away with her. 
Lav, Sweet lotds, entreat her hear me but a word, 
Dem, Liſten, fair madam : Let it be your glory, 
Lo ſee her tears; but be your heart to them, 
As unrelenting flint to drops of rain, 
Lav. When did the tiger's young ones teach the dam 
O, do not learn her wrath; ſhe taught it thee ; 
Ihe nalk, thou ſuck'dſt from her, did turn to marble ; 
Even at thy teat thou hadit thy tyranny.— 
Yet every mother breeds not ſons alike ; 


Do thou entreat her ſhow a woman pity, [To CHIRON, 
Chi, What! would'ſt thou have me prove my ſelf a 
baſtard ? 


Lav, Tis true; the raven doth not hatch a lark: 
| Yet 


Painted bepe is only ſpeciaus hope, or ground of confidence more plau- 
fible than ſolid. Jon N SON 


The ruggedneis of this line perſuades me that the word —bope is an in- 


terpolation, the ſenſe being complete without it; 
And with that painted, braves pour mightineſs, STLEVENS, 


_— 
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Vet I have heard, (O could I find it now !) 

The lion, mov'd with pity, did endure 

To have his princely paws par'd all away. 

Some ſoy, that ravens foler forlorn children, 
The winlft their own birds famiſh in their neſts 2 
O, be to me, though thy hay.! heart ſay no, 
Nothing ſo kind, Hut fon thing pitiful ! 

Tam. I know not what it means; away with her. 
Lav, O, let me teach thee: for my father's ſake, 
That gave thee life, when well he might have ſlain thee, 

Be no obdurate, open thy deaf cars. 
Tom. Hadlt thou in perſon ne'er oſſended me, 
Even for his ſake am I pitileſs ;— 
Remember, boys, I pour'd forth tears in vain, 
To ſave your brother from the ſacrifice ; 
But fierce Andronicus would not relent ; 
Therefore away with her, and uſe her a+ you will; 
The worſe to her, the better lov'd of me, 
Lav. O Tamora, be call d a gentle queen, 
And with thine own hands kill me in this place: 
For *tis not life that I have begg'd fo long; 
Poor I was flain, when Baſſianus died. 
Tam. * hat begg ſt thou then? fond woman, let me go. 
Law, Tis preſent death I beg; and one thing more, 
That womanhood denies my tongue to tell: 
O, keep me from their worſe than Killing luſt, 
And tumble me into ſome loathſome pit ; 
Where never man's eye may behold my body: 
Do this, and be a charitable murderer. 
Tam. So ſhould I rob my ſweet ſons of their fee: 
No, let them ſatisfy their luſt on thee, 
Dem, Away; for thou halt ſtaid us here too long. 
Lav. No grace? no womanhood? Ah beaſtly creature! 
The blot and enemy to our general name! 
Confulion fall 


Chi. Nay, then I'll ſtop your mouth: — Bring thou her 

| huſband ; [ Dragging off Lavin 

"This is the hole v. here Aaron bid us hide him. [ Exon, 
Tam, Fares ell, my ſons: fee, that you make her my : 

3 C er 
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Nur let my heart know merry cheer indeed, 

Til! all the Androniei be made away, 

Now will I hence to ſeek my lovely Moor, 

And let my ſpleenful fons this trull deflour. [ Exit, 


SCENE IV. 
T he ſame, 
Enter AAROR, «vith QUinTUs and MarTius, 


Aar. Come on, my lords; the better foot before : 
Straight will I bring you to the loathſome pit, 
Where I eſpy'd the panther {aft aſleep, 
Quin. My fight is very dull, whate'er it bodes. 
Mart. And mine, I promiſe you ; wer't not for ſhame, 
Well could I leave our ſport to ſleep awhile, 
BY: ARTIUS fatls into the pits 
Quin. What, art thou fallen? What ſubtle hole is this, 
Whoſe mouth is cover'd with rude-growing briars; 
Upon whoſe leaves are drops of new-thed blood, 
As freſh as morning's dew diflill'd on flowers? 
A very fatal place it {cems to me: 
Speak, brother, haſt thou hurt thee with the fall? 
Mart, O, brother, with the diſmalleſt object 
That ever eye, with fight, made heart lament, 
Aar. | Afide.] Now will I fetch the king to find the 
here; a 
That he thereby may give a likely gueſs, 
How theſe were they, that made away his brother. 
[ Exit AARON, 
Mart, Why doſt not comfort me, and help me out 
From this unhallow'd and bluod-ſtained hole? 
Din. J am ſurprized with an uncouth fear: 
A chilling ſweat ober- uns my trembling joints; 
My heart ſuſpects more than mine eye can ſee. 
Mart. To prove thou haſt a true-divining heart, 
Aaron and thou look down into this den, 
And fee a fearful fight of blood and death, 
Quin. Aaron is gone; and my compaſſionate heart 


Will 
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Will not permit mine eyes once to behold 

The thing, whereat it trembles by ſurmiſe: 

O, tell me how it is; for ne'er till now 

Was I a child, to fear I know not what. 

Mart. Lord Baſſianus lies embrewed here, 

All on a heap, like to a ſlaughter'd lamb, 

In this deteſted, dark, blood-drinking pit, 
Quin. If it be dark, how dolt thou 10M tis he? 
Mart. Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 

A precious ring,® that lightens all the hole, 

Which, like a taper in ſome monument, 

Doth ſhine upon the dead man's earthy cheeks, 

And ſhows the ragged entrails of this pit ; 

So pale did ſhine the moon on Pyramus, 

When he by night lay bath'd in maiden blood, 

O brother, help me with thy fainting hand. — 

If fear hath made thee faint, as me it hath, — 

Out of this fell deyouring receptacle, 

As hateful as Cocytus' miſty mouth, 

Quin. each me thy hand, that I may help thee out; 

Or, wRnUng itrength to do thee ſo much good, 

1 may be pluck'd into the ſwallowing womb 

Of this deep pit, poor Baſſianus' grave. 

1 have no itrength to pluck thee to the brink. 

Mart. Nor I no ſtrength to climb without thy help. 
Quin. Thy hand once more; I will not looſe again, 

Till thou art here aloft, or I below: 

Thou canſt not come to me, I come to thee, [ Falls is, 


Enter SATURNINUS and AARON, 


Sat, Along with me :—]'ll ſee what hole is here, 
And what he is, that now is leap'd into it.— 
Say, who art thou, that lately Gan deſcend 
Into this gaping hollow of the earth ? 

Mart. The unhappy ſon of old Andronicus ; 
Brought hither in a moſt unlucky hour, 


Tb 


There is ſuppoſed to be a gem called a carbuncle, which emits 1 
teflected but native light, Mr, Boyle belie ves the reality of its exiſtence, 
Jon x53 


To 
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To find thy brother Baſſianus dead. 

Sat. My brother dead? I know, thou doſt but jeſt ; 
He and his lady both are at the lodge, 
Upon the north ſide of this pleaſant chaſe ; 
'1is not an hour ſince I left him there. 

Mart. We know not where you left him all alive, 
But, out alas! here have we found him dead, 


Euter TAMORA, with Attendants; Tirus ANDRONICUS, 
and Lucius, 


Tam, Where is my lord, the king ? 
Sat. Here, Tamora ; though griev'd with killing grief. 
Tam, Where is thy brother Baſſlianus ? 
Sat. Now to the bottom doſt thou ſearch my wound 
Poor Baſſianus here lies murdered. 
Tan. Then all too late I bring this fatal writ, 
Giving à letter, 
The complot of this time!leſs9tragedy ; 
And wonder greatly that man's face can fold 
In pleaſing ſmiles ſuch murderous tyranny. 
Sat. [Reads.] An if we miſs to meet him handſomely = 
Seweet hunt/man, Baſſianus lit, we mean, 
Ds thou jo much as dig the grave for him; 
Thou know'ſt our meaning: Look for thy reward 
Among the neutles at the elder tree, 
. bich over/hades the mouth of that ſame pit, 
Where aue decreed to bury Baſſianus. 
Do this, and purchaſe us thy laſting friends, 
O, Tamora ! was ever heard the like? 
This is the pit, and this the elder tree: 
Look, firs, if you can find the huntſman out, 
That ſhould have murder'd Baſſianus here, 
Aar, My gracious lord, here is the bag of gold. 


Showing it, 

Sat. Two of thy whelps, [To T1T.] fell curs of bloody 
kind, ; 

Have 


i. e. untimely. So, in King Richard II: 
© The bloody office of his meet end.“ STEEVENSs» 
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Have here bercft my brother of his life. 
Sirs, drag them from the pit unto the priſon; 
J here let them bide, until we have devis'd A 
Some never-heard-of torturing pain for them. 

Jam. What, are they in this pit? O wondrous thing! 
How eafly murder is difcovered ! 

Tit, High emperor, upon mv feeiie knee 
I beg this boon, with tears not Irghily ſed, 
That this fell fault of my accurſed ſons, 
Accurſed, if the fault he prov'd in them, 


Sat. If it be prov'd! you fee, it is apparent. 77 
Who found this letter? lamota, was it you ? — 
Tam. Andronicus himſelf did take it up. ＋ 
Tit, I did, my lord: yet let me be their bail: 8 
For by my father's reverend tomb, I vow, I. 
They ſhall be ready at your highneſs” till, a 4 
To antwer their ſuſpicion with their lives. 7 
Cat. Thou fhalt not bail them; foo, theu follow me. ooh 
Some vriny me murder'd body, ſome the murderers ; 3 
Let them not ſpeak a word, the guilt is plain; 17 
II. 


For, by my ſoul, were there worſe end than death, 


— 
1 
8 


That end upon them ſhould be executed, 0 
- * . N 
Tam. Andronicus, I will entreat the king; 7 
, Fear not thy ſons, they ſhall do well enough. >" 
g Tit, Come, Lucius, come; Ray not to talk with them. yg 
; | | Exeunt jeveora!ly, Ah 
* T Are 
SCENE V. ep 
Az! 
; Yet 
The fame, FA 
| | gha 
Euter DrME TRI US and CHIRON, wwith Lavini A, raviſh'd; 9:14 
per bans cut off, and her tongue cut outs 5 . 
Dem. So, now go tell, an if thy tongue can ſpeak, dort 
Who 'twas that cut thy tongue, and raviſh'd thee. | 
Chi. Write down thy mind, bewray thy meaning fo ; | ; 
And, if thy ſtumps will let thee, play the ſcribe. tom 
Dem, See, how with ſigns and tokens ſhe can ſcowl. > 
: Cit, MALL 
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3 
(. Go home, call for ſweet water, waſh thy hands. 
Deen. She hath no tongue to call, nor hands to waſh ; 
me | ſo let's leave her to her filent walks. 
(i. An 'twere my cafe, I ſhould go hang myſelf. 
Dem, If thou liadſt hands to help thee knit the cord. 
[ Exeunt DEMETRIUS aud CHIRON, 


Euter MARCUS. 


Mer. Who's this, —my nicce, that flies away ſo faſt? 

Couſin, a word ; ; Where is your huſoand ?— 
FI | do dream, would all my wealth would wake me! 3 
It L. do wake, ſome plan et ſtribe me down, 

hat I may lomber i in eternal ſleep! — 

5552 k, gentle niece ee ern ode ntle hands 

Fave lopp'd, and bew 0 and made th y body bare 

t het r two branches? thoſe {weet ornaments, 

W. hole circling ſhadows kings have fought to lleep in; 
4nd might not gain fo gre at a happineis, 

A5 half thy love? Why "Joſt not ſpeak to me? = 

Ala s, A crimion rir wy o. varm it ood, 

Like to a bubbling fountain ſtirr'd with wind, 

D. ih rife and fall between thy roſed lips, 

C: ming and going with thy honey breath. 

＋ its ſur re, ſome Jereus hath deflcured thee ; 

And, leſt thou ſhould'ſt detect him,“ cut thy tongue. 
An, now thou turn'ſt away thy face for ſhame ! 

Ar. a, notwithſtanding a! this loſs of blood. 

As from a conduit with three iſſuing ſpouts,— 

Vet do thy checks look red as Titan's face, 

Iuſhing to be encounter'd with a cloud. 

Shall ! {peak for thee ? ſhall I ſay, tis ſo? 

O, that I knew thy heart; and knew the beaſt, 

That I might rail at him to eaſe my mind! 

vorrow concealed, like an oven ſtopp'd, 


Doth 


If this be a dream, I would give all my poſſeſſions to be delivered 
trum it by waking. JOHNSuN. 
+ Ol copies detect them, The ſame miſtake has happened in many 
other old plays. The correction was made by Mr. Rowe. 
Tereus having raviſhed Philomela, his wite's ſiſter, cut out her tongue, 
prevent a diſcovery, MALON E. 
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Doth burn the heart to cinders where it 15. 

Fair Philomela, ſhe but loſt her tongue, 

And in a tedious ſampler ſew'd her mind: 

But, lovely ni-ce, that mean is cut from thee ; 

A craftier Tereus haſt thou met withal, 

And he hath cut thoſe pretty fingers off, 

That could have better ſew'd than Philomel. 

O, had the monſter ſeen thoſe lily hands 

Jremble, like aſpen leaves, upon a lute, 

And make the filken ſtrings delight to kiſs them ; 
He would not then have touch'd thei for his life: 
Or, had he heard the heavenly harmony, 

Which that ſweet tongue hath made, 

He would have dropp'd his knife, and fell aſleep, 
As Cerberus at the Thracian poet's 5 feet. 

Come, let us go, and make thy father blind ; 

For ſuch a ſight will blind a father's eye: 

One hour's ſtorm will drown the fragrant meads ; 
What will whole months of tears thy father's eyes ? 
No not draw back, for we will mourn with thee ; 
O, could our mourning eaſe thy miſery ! 


[ Exeunt, 


— . — 
ACT m. SCENE 1. 


Rome. A Street. 


Enter Senators, Tribunes, and Officers of juſtice, vuith M at. 0 
Ius and QUINTUS, bound, paſſing on to the place of er. 


cution; II us going before, pleading. 


Tit, Hear me, grave fathers! noble tribunes, ſtay | 
For pity of miae age, whoſe youth was ſpent 
In dangerous wars, whilſt you ſecurely ſlept ; 
For all my blood in Rome's great quarrel ſhed; 
For all the froſty nights that I have watch'd ; 
And for theſe bitter tears, which now you ſes 


Filling 


$ — T bracian pret's—)] Orpheus. STESYENG. 
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Filling the aged wrinkles in my cheeks ; 
Pe pitifol to my condemned ſons, 
Whoſe ſouls are not corrupted as 'tis thought ! 


For two and twenty ſons I never wept, 


Becauſe they died in honour's lofty bed. 
For theſe, theſe, tribunes, in the duſt I write 
[Throwing himſelf on the ground, 

My heart's deep langour, and my ſoul's fad tears, 
Let my tears ſtanch the earth's dry appetite; 
My ſons! ſweet blood will make it ſhame and bluſh, 

Ho eunt Senators, 'Tribunes, Sc, with the priſoners, 
O earth! I will befriend thee more with rain, 
That ſhall diſtil from theſe two ancient urns,® 
Than youthful April ſhall with all his ſhowers : 
In ſummer's drought, I'll drop upon thee till ; | 


In winter, with warm tears II melt the ſnow, 


i, 


ak- 
xt. 


And keep eternal ſpring- time on thy face, 
So thou refuſe to drink my dear ſons' blood. 


Enter Lucivs, with his ſword draw, 


O, reverend tribunes ! gentle aged men! 
Uubind my ſons, reverſe the doom of death; 
And let me ſay, that never wept before, 
My tears are now prevailing orators. 
Luc. O, noble ber, you lament in vain; 
The tribunes hear you not, no man is by, 
And you recount your ſorrows to a ſtone. 
Tit. Ah, Lucius, for thy brothers let me plead : 


Grave tribunes, once more I entreat of you. 


Lic. My gracious lord, no tribune hears you ſpeak, 
Tit. Why, 'tis no matter, man : if they did hear, 


They would not mark me; or, if they did mark, 


All bootleſs to them, they'd not pity me. 


Therefore I tell my ſorrows to the ſtones ; 
M ho, though they cannot anſwer my diſtreſs, 
Jet in ſome ſort they're better than the tribunes, 


Ninh 


For that they will not intercept my tale: 
When I do weep, they humbly at my feet 
Receive 


Oxford editor,—Vulg. wo ancient ruins. Jon x so. 
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Receive my tears, and ſeem to weep with me; 
And, were they but attired in grave weeds, 
Rome could afford no tribune like to theſe. 
A ftons is ſoft as wax, tribunes more hard than tones: 
A ſtone is Vlent, and offendeth not; 
And tribunes with their tongues doom men to death. 
But wherefore ſtand'ſt thou with thy weapon drawn ? 
Luc. To reſcue my two brothers from their death : 
For which attempt, the judges have pronounc'd 
Mr everla/:ing doom of baniſhment, 
7it. O happy man! they have befriended thee, 
Why, fooliſh Lucius, doſt thou not perceive, 
That Rome is but a wilderneſs of tigers? 
Tigers muſt prey ; and Rome affords no prey, 
But me and mine: How happy art thou then, 
From theſe devourers to be baniſhed ? 
But who comes with our brother Marcus here ? 


Euter Niancus and LAVINIA. 


Mar. Titus, prepare thy noble eyes to weep ; 
Or, if not ſo, thy noble heart to break; 
I bring conſuming ſorrow to thine age. 

Tit, Will it conſume me ? let me ſce it then, 

Mar. This was thy daughter. 

Tit. Why, Marcus, ſo ſhe is. 

Luc. Ah me! this object kills me! 

Tit. Faint-hearted boy, ariſe, and lool upon her ;-—- 
Speak, my Lavinia, what accurſed hand 
Hath made thee handleſs in thy father's fight 23 
What fool hath added water to the ſca? 
Or brought a {oggot to bright-burning Troy ? 
My grief wa: at the height, before thou cam'it, 
And now, like Nilus, it diſdaineth bounds, — 
Give me a ſword, I'll chop off my hands too ;4 


3 We ſhould read——ſpight, Wax BURTOR. 
+ Perhaps we ſhould read: 
or chop off, &c. 


It is not eaſy to diſcover how Titus, when he had chopp'd of one & his 
hands, would have been able tohave chopp'd off the other, 8 1 
} 112) 
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For they have fought for Rome, and all in vain; 
And they have nurs'd this woe, in feeding life; 
lu hootleſs prayer have they bee) beld up, 
And they have ſerv'd me to eſfectleſs uſe: 
Now, all the ſervice ] require of them 
Is, that the one will help to cut the 6 ther, — 
'Tis well, Lavinia, that thou halt no han is; 
For hands, to do Kome dee are but vain. 
Luc. “ Speak, gentle ſiſter, who hath martyr'd thee? 
Mar. O, that deli, zhifol engine zt her thoughts,“ 
That blab' d them with tuch pleaßu, . eloquence, 


I; torn from torth that pretty los cage; 


Where, like a ſweet me lod 10us bird. it ſung 


Sweet varied n ce nchanting evcry ear! 


Luc. O, fay thou for | cr, who hath done this deed ? 
Mar. Q. thus 1 found her, ſtraying in the park, 
Seeking to hide herſelf; as doth the deer, 
That h ath recetv'd ſome Unrecuring wound, 
Tit, It was my Geer ;® and he, that wounded her, 
Hach hurt me more, than had he kill'd me dead: 
For naw | f1ad as one upon a rock, 
Environ'd with a wilderneſs of ſea ; 


Who watks the waxing tide grow wave by wave, 
Expecting ever when fome envious ſurge 
Will in his briniſh bowels ſwallow him, 


This way to death my wretcned ſons are gone; 
Here flands my other ſon, a banith'd man ; 
And here my brother, weeping at my woes z 


but that, which ves my foul the greateſt ſpurn, 
Is dear Lavinia, dearer than my ſoul. — 


Had I but ſeen thy e in this plight, 
It 


I have no doubt but the text is as the author wrote it, Let him anſwer 
or tne blunder. in a ſubſ quent ine Titus ſuppoſes himſelf his own 
execationer; © Now all ine f.rvice I require of them &c. 


Marton, 
* This pi-ce farniſhes ſcarce any reſemblances to Shakſpeare's werks; 
this one ex pi iſion is found however in his Venus and Adonis: 
40 Once more tbe engine of ber thoughts | oh gan.“ MaroNxEe. 
The play upon deer aud dear has been uicd by Waller, who calls a 
1:dy's girdle, 


„Ihe pale that held my lovely deer.“ Jouxtsox. 
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It would have madded me; What ſhall I do 
Now I behold thy lively body ſo? 
Thou haſt no hands, to wipe away thy tears; 
Nor tongue, to tell me who hath martyr'd thee : 
Thy huſband he is dead ; and, for his death, 
Thy brothers are condemn'd, and dead by this :;— 
Look, Marcus! ah, ſon Lucius, look on her! 
When I did name her brothers, then freſh tears 
Stood on her cheeks; as doth the honey dew 
Upon a gather'd lily almoſt wither'd. 

Mar. 2 ſhe weeps becauſe they kill'd her huſ. 

band : 

Perchance, becauſe ſhe knows them innocent. 

Tit. If they did kill thy huſband, then be joyful, 
Becauſe the law hath ta'en revenge on them,— 
No, no, they would not do ſo foul a deed ; 
Witneſs the ſorrow that their ſiſter makes, — 
Gentle Lavinia, let me kiſs thy lips; 
Or make ſome ſign how I may do thee caſe : 
Shall thy good uncle, and thy brother Lucius, 
And thou, and I, fit round about ſome fountain ; 
Looking all downwards, to behold our cheeks 
How they are ſtain'd ; like meadows, yet not dry 
With miry ſlime left on them by a flood ? 
And in the fountain ſhall we gaze ſo long, 
Till the freſh taſte he taken from that clearneſs, 
And made a brine-pit with our bitter tears ? 
Or ſhall we cut away our hands, like thine ? 
Or ſhall we bite our tongues, and in dumb ſhows 
Paſs the remainder of our hateful days ? 
What ſhall we do? let us, that have our tongues, 
Plot ſome device of further miſery, 
To make us wonder'd at in time to come. 

Luc. Sweet father, ceaſe your tears; for, at your griet, 
See, how my wretched ſiſter ſobs and weeps. 

Mar. Patience, dear niece :—good Titus, dry thine 

eyes. 

Tit. Ab” Marcus, Marcus ! brother, well I wot, 
Thy napkin cannot drink a tear of mine, | 
For thou, poor man, haſt drown'd it with thine own, 


Luc : 


uw A A ad % ed 
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, 
Luc. Ah, my Lavinia, I will wipe thy cheeks. 
Tit, Mark, Marcus, mark! I underſtand her ſigns: 
Had ſhe a tongue to ſpeak, now would ſhe ſay 
That to her brother which I ſaid to thee; 
His napkin, with his true tears all bewet, 
Can do no ſervice on her ſotrowful cheeks, 
O, what a ſympathy of woe is this! 
As far from help as limbo?! is from blifs, 


Enter AARGCY, 


Aar. Titus Andronicus, my lord the emperor 
Sends thee this word, — hat, if thou love thy ſont, 
Let Marcus, Lucius, or thyſelf, old Titus, 

Or any one of you, chop off your hand, 

And ſend it to the king: he for the ſame, 
Will ſend thee hither both thy ſons alive; 
And that ſhall be the ranſom for their fault, 

Tit, O, gracious emperor! O, gentle Aaron! 
Did ever raven ſing fo like a lark, 
hat gives ſweet tidin2s of the ſun's upriſe? 

Wich all my heart, I'll ſend the emperor 
My hand ; 
Good Aaron, wilt thon help to chop it off? we 

Luc, Stay, father ; for that noble hand of thine, 


That hath thrown down ſo many enemies, 


Shall not be ſent; my hand will ſerve the turn: 
My youth can better ſpare my blood than vous 
And therefore mine ſhall ſave my brothers” lives, 

Mar. Which of your hands hath not defended Romo, 
And rear'd aloft the bloody battle-ax, FI 
Writing deſtruction on the enemy's caſtle 73 

| O, none 

7 The Limbus patrum, as it was called, is a place that the ſchoo!men 
ſuppoſed to be in the neighbourhood of hell, where the fouls of the pairi- 
archs were detained, and thoſe good men who died before our Saviour's 
re ſurrection. Milton gives the name of Linbs to his Paradiſe of Fools; 

, K* LE. 

X Thus all the editions. But Mr. Theobald, after ridicu ing the ſag:eity 
of the former editors at the expence of a great deal cf ultward mit |; 
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O, none of both hut are of high deſert ; 

My hand hath been hut idle; let it ſerve 

To ranſum my two nephews from their death : 
Then have I kept it to a worthy end. 


Aar. 


corrects it to caſgue 3 and this, he ſays, he'll Rand by: And the Ort 
editor taking his ſecurity, will ſtand by it too. But what a ſlippery ground 
is critical confidence! Nothing could bid fairer for a right conjecture; yet 
*t's all imaginary. A<cloſe helmet, which covered the whole head, 1s 
called a caſfie, and, I ſuppoſe, for that very reaſon. Don Quixoty; 
barber, at leaſt as good a critick as theſe editors, ſays, (in Shelon's 


' tranſlation, 1612): I know what is a helmet, and what a morrion, 4:4 


what a cloſe caſtle, and other chings touching warfare.” Lib. IV. cap. xvii, 
And the original, celada de encaxe, has ſometuing of the ſame ſignification. 
Shak ſpcare uſes the word again in Troilus and Creſſida : 

40 and, Diomede, . 

« Stand faſt, and wear a caſtle on thy head.” Warnvzroy, 

% Dr, Warburton's proof (ſays Mr. Heath) refts wholly on two miſtakes, 

one of a printer, the other of his own. In Shelton's Don Puixore the 
word c/efe cafile is an error of the preſs for a "_ caſgue, which is the ex 
interpretation of the Spaniſh original, celada de encaxe; this Dr. Warbut- 
ton muſt have ſeen, if he underſtood Spaniſh as well as he pretends to 49, 
For the primitive caxa, from whence the word encaxe, is derived, fiznifi-s 
a box, or coffer; but never a cafile, His other proof is taken from his 
paſſage in Troilus and Creſſida: 

* — and, Diomede, 
Stand faſt, and wear a caftle on thy Bead. 


Wherein Troitus doth not adviſe Diomede to wear a helmet on his head, 


for that would be poor indeed, as ne always wore one in battle; but to 
guard his head with the moſt impenetrible armour, to ſhut it up even in 
a caſtie, it it were poſſible, or elſe his ſword thould reach it.“ 

After alt this ah None ver, it appears, that a caſtle did actually 
Hanify a cliſæ helmet. See 
whence it appears that caftke may only be a corruption of the od French 
word—caſgueted. Thus alſo, in Holinſbed, Vol. II. p. $15: © —— bes 
ſudd-:nlic with great noiſe of trumpets entered fix Thomas Knevet in a 
ec#etl of col: blacke, and over the caſtell was written, The dolorous cafe, 
and fo ke and the carle of Eſſex, &c. ran their courſes with the king," 


Ke. 

A remark, however, of my late friend Mr. Tyrwhitt, has taught me to 
ſuſp· & che validity of my quotation from Holin ſhed; for one oi the knights 
in the tournament deſcribed, made his entry in a fountain, a d another in 
1 borſe-hitter. Sir Thomas Knevet ther: fore might have appeared in 4 
building formed in imitation of a caſtie. STEVENS. 

The inſtance quoted does not appear to me to prove what it wal 
adduced for; wooden c27T':y having been ſometimes introdu. ed ir. ancient 
tournaments» The paſlage in the text is itſelf much more deciũ ve. 

M a LoNnt 


ole's Treatiſe of ancient Armour, p. 12, from 


And never, whilſt I live, deceive men ſo; 


And bow this feeble ruin to the earth ; 
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Aar. Nay, come agree, whoſe hand ſhall go along 
For fear they die before their pardon come. 
Mar. My hand ſhall go. . 
Luc. By heaven, it ſhall not go. 
Tit, Sirs, ſtrive no more; ſuch wither'd herbs as theſe 
Are meet for plucking up, and therefore mine, 
Luc. Sweet father, if I ſhould be thought thy ſon, 
Let me redeem my brothers both from death. | 
Mar, And, for our father's ſake, and mother's care, 
Now let me ſhow a brother's love to thee. 
Tit. Agree between you; Iwill ſpare my hand, 
Luc, Then 1'll go fetch an axe. | 
Mar. But I will uſe the axe. 
_ [Exemnt Lucius ard MarkcCus, | 
Tit, Come hither, Aaron; I'll deceive them both; 
Lend me thy hand, and I will give thee wine. 
Aar, It that be call'd deceit, I will be honeſt, 


But L' deceive you in another ſort, 
And that you'll fay, ere half an hour can paſs, [ 4/74. 


[ He cuts off T1TVS's hand, 


Enter Lucius aud MaRcus, 


Tir, Now, ſtay your ſtrife ; what ſhalb be, is deſpatch'd, — 
Good Aaron, give his majeſty my hand ; 
Tell him, it was a hand that warded him 
From thouſand dangers ; bid him bury it; 
ore hath it merited, that let it have, 
As for my ſons, ſay, I account of them 
As jewels purchas'd at an eaſy price; 
And yet dear too, becauſe I bought mine own, 
Aar. I go, Andronicus: and tor thy hand, 
Look by and by to have thy ſons with thee ;— 
Their heads, I mean.—O, how this villainy [ {/ide. 
Doth fat me with the very thoughts of it 
Let fools do good, and fair men call for grace, 
Aaron will have his ſoul black like his face. [ Extt, 
Tit, O, here I lift this one hand up to heaven, 
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If any power pities wretched tears, 
To that I call ;— What, wilt thou kneel with me? 
| [Zo Lavin: 

No then, dear heart ; for heaven ſhall hear our prayers; 
Or with our ſighs we ll breathe the welkin dim, 
And ſtain the ſun with fog, as ſometime clouds, 
When they do hug him in their melting boſoms, 

Mar, O! brother {peak with poſſibilities, 
And do rot break into theſe deep extremes, 

Tit. Is not my ſorrow deep, having no bottom? 
Thea be my paſſions bottomleſs with them, 

Mar. Rut yet let reaſon govern thy lament, 

Tit, It there were reaſon for theſe miſeries, 
Then into limits could I bind my woes: 
When heaven doth weep, doth not the earth o'erfloyy ? 
If the winds rage, doth not the fea wax mad, 
Threat'ning the welkin with his big- ſwoln face? 
And wilt thou have a reaſon for this coil? 
Jam the ſea ; hark, how her ſighs do blow! 
She is the weeping welkin, I the earth: _ 


Then muſt my ſca be moved with her ſighs; 


Then muſt my earth with her continual tears 
Become a deluge, overflow'd and drown'd ; 

For why ? my bowels cannot hide her woes, 

But like a drunka:d mult | vomit them. 

Then give me leave ; for loſers will have leave 
To eaſe their ſtomachs with their bitter tungues, 


Enter a Meſſenger, with tauo heads and a hand. 


MJ. Worthy Andronicus, ill art thou repay d 

For that good hand thou ſent'ſt the emperor. 

Here are the heads of thy two noble ſons; | 

And here's thy hand, in ſcorn to thee ſent back; 

Thy grefs their ſports, thy reſolution mock'd ; 

That woe is me to think upon thy woes, 

More than remembrance of my father's death, Eau. 
Mar. Now let hot Etna cool in Sicily, 

And be my heart an ever-burning hell! 

Theſe miſeries are more than may be borne! 


To 


1 
A 


To 
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To weep with them that weep deth eaſe ſome deal, 
Put ſorrow flonted at is double death, 
Lic. Ah, that this fight ſhould make ſo deep 3 wound, 
And yet deteſted life not ſhrink thereat ; 
That ever death ſhould let life bear his name, 
V\ here life hath no more intereſt but to breathe ! 
[ LAYVINIA 31/20) him, 
Mar, Alas, poor heart, that kiſs is comtortlets, 
As frozen water to a ftarved ſnake, 
Ji: When will this fearful ſlumber have an end? 
Mar. Now, farewell, flattery : Die, Andronicus; 
Thou doſt not ſlumber ; See, thy two ſons' heads; 
hy warlike hand; thy mangled datzghier here; 
3 hy other baniſh'd fon, wich this dear fight 
Struck pale and bloodleſs; and thy brother, I, 
Even like a ſtony image, cold and numb, 
All! now no more will I control thy pricfs 2 
Rent off thy filver hair, thy other hand 
CGoawing with thy teeth; and be this diſin?! ſight 
The cloſing up of our moſt wretched eyes: 
Now is a time to ſtorm; why art thou fi; 
Tit, Ha, ha, ha! 
Mar, Why doſt thou laugh! it fits not with this hour, 
2%. Why, I have not another tear to {hed ; 
Beſides, this ſorrow is an enemy, 
And would uſuip upon my watry eyes, 
And make them blind with tributary tears; 
Then which way ſhall T 6nd revenge's cave ? 
For theſe two heads do ſeem to ſpeak to me; 
And threat me, 1] ſhall never come to bliſs, 
Jill all theſe miſchiefs be return'c. again, 
Even in their throats that have committed them, 
Come, let me ſee what taſk I have to do.— 
You heavy people, circle me about; 
That I may turn me to each one of you, 
And ſwear unto my foul to right your wrongs. 
The vow is made. — Come, brother, take a head; 
And in this hand the other will 1 bear: 


Lavinia, thou ſhalt be employed in theſe things; 
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Bear thou my hand, ſweet wench, between thy teeth. 

As for thee, boy, go, get thee from my ſight; 

Thou art an exile, and thou muſt not ſtay: 

Hie to the Goths, and raiſe an army there: 

And, if you love me, as I think you do, 

Let's kiſs and part, for we have much to do. | 

[Exeunt Tirus, Marcus, and LAYVI%14, 

Lure, Farewell, Andronicus, my noble father; 

The weeſul't man that ever liv'd in Rome! 

Farewell, proud Rome! till Lucins come again, 

He leaves his pledges dearer than his liſe. 

Farewell, Lavinia, my noble fitter ; 

O, would thou wert as thou *tofore haſt been! 

But now nor Lucius, nor Lavinia lives, 

But in oblivion, and hateful priefs, 

If Lucius live, he will requite your wrongs; 

And make proud Saturninus and his empreſs 

Beg at the gates, like Tarquin and his queen. 

Now will 1 to the Goths, and raiſe a power, 

To be reveng'd on Rome and Saturnine, [ Exit, 


SCENE II.? 
A Room in Titus's Houſe, A banquet {et out, 


Exter Tirus, Maxcus, LAVINIA, ard yourg Lucits, 
a boy, 


Tit. So, ſo; now ſit: and lock, you eat no more 
Than will preſerve juſt ſo much ſtrength in us 
As will revenge thele bitter woes of ours, 
Marcus, unknit that forrow-wreathen knot ; 
Thy niece and I, poor creatures, want our hands 
And cannot paſſionate our tenfold griet 
With ſolded arms. I his poor right hand of mine 
Is lett to tyrannize upon my breaſt ; 


And 


9 This, ſcere, which does not contribute any thing to the act'on. ve! 
ſeems to have tlie ame author. with the reſt, is om tted in the quaity © 
2611, but found in the folio of 102 3. JeunxNSON. 


> 
m—_ 3 
** ſe 7 5 


Put 1, of theſe, will wreſt an alphabet, 
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And when my heart, all mad with miſery, 
Reats in this hollow priſon of my fleſl;, 
Then thus I thump it down. — i 
Thou map of woe, that thus doſt talk in ſigns! 
[J. LAVvix IA, 

When thy poor heart beats with outrageous beating, 
Thou can{t not ſtrike it thus to make it ſtill. 
Wound it with ſighing, girl, kill it with groans; 
Or get ſome ltite knife between thy terth, 
And juſt againft thy heart make thou a hole; 
That all the tears that thy poor eyes let fall, 
May run into that fink, and ſoaking in, 
Drown the lamenting fool in ſea-ſalt tears, 

Mar, Fye, brother, fye! teach her not thus to lay | 
Such violent hands upon her tender lite. 

{ir. How now ! has ſorrow made thee date already ? 
Why, Marcus, no mai ſhould be mad but J. 
What violent hands can ſhe lay on her life? 

h, wherefore doſt thou urge the name of bands; 
to bid Eneas tell the tale twice o'er, 
How Troy was burnt, and he made miſerable ? 
O, handle not the theme, to talk of hands; 
Leſt we remember ſtill, that we have none. 
Fye, fye, how frantickly 1 ſquare my talk! 
As if we ſhould forget we had no hands, 
If Marcus did not name the word of hands 
Come, let's fall to; and, gentle girl, eat this:. 
Here is no drink! Hark, Marcus, what ſhe ſays ;— 
can interpret all her martyr'd ſigns ;— 
dhe ſays, ſhe drinks no other drink but tears, 
Brew'd with her ſorrows, meſh'd* upon her cheeks !=- 
Speechleſs complainer, I will learn thy thought; 
In thy dumb actign will I be as perfeR, 
As begging hermits in their holy prayers ; 
Thou ſhalt not ſigh, nor hold thy ſtumps to heaven, 
Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a fgn, 


And, 
* A very coarſe alluſion to brewing. SrE EVI RS. 
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Ard, by till practice,; learn to know thy meaning. 
Boy. Good grandſire, leave theſe bitter deep laments : 
Make my aunt merry with ſome pleaſing tale. 
Mor. Alas, the tender boy, in paſſion mov'd, 
Doth weep to ſee his grandſire's heavineſs. 
Tit. Peace, tender ſapling; thou art made of tears, 
And tears will quickly melt thy life away, — 
[Marcus ftrikes the diſh with a lug, 
What doſt thou ſtrike at, Marcus, with thy knife? i 
Mar. At that tha: I have kill'd, my lord; a fly. 
77. Out on thee, murderer! thou kill'ſt my heart; 
Mine eyes are cloy'd with view of tyranny : 
A deed of death, done on the innocent, 
Becomes not Titus? brother; Get thee gone 
1 fee, thou art not for my company. 
Mar. Alas, my lord, I have but kill'd a fly. 
Tit, But how, if that fly had a father and mother?“ 
How would he hang his ſlender gilded wings, 
And baz lamenting doings in the air 75 
Poor harmleſs fly! 
That with his pretty buzzing melody, 
Came here to make us merry; and thou haſt kill'd him, 
Mar. Pardon me, fir ; *twas a black ill-favour'd fly, 
Like to the erapreſs' Moor; therefore 1 kill'd him. 
Tit, Vu, Ou 
Then 


5 By con ant or continual practice. Jon xs N. 

* M:ther perhaps ſhould be omitted, as the following line ſpeaks 02!y 
in the ſingular number, and Titus molt probably confines his thoag its i 
the ſufferings of a father. STEEVENS. 

Mr, Steevens judiciouſly conjectures that the words==ard mie, 
ſhould be omitted. We might read: 

But ! Ho if that fly bad a father, brother? 
The note of exclamation ſeems neceſlary after But, from what >Mlaic3 
ſays, inthe preceding line; | 

&« Alas! my lord I have 6: Kill'd a fly.“ RiTson. 

5 Lamenting dings is a very idle expreſſion, and conveys no idea. 4 
read =doligs. the alteration which I have made, though It is but i: 
addition of a ſingle letter, is a great increaſe. to the ſ-nle 3 and trougly 
indeed, there is ſomewhat of a tauto!ogy in the vpithet and ſubJl int y? 
annexed to it, yet that's no new thing with our author. 'THEOBALY: 

I here is no need of change. Sad doings for any unfortunate event; 
a common though not an elegant 2xprefiions STEEYENS, 


— HY A DB WORM Aw, 3 
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Then pardon me for reprehending thee, 
For thou haſt done a charitable deed, 
Give me thy knife, I will infult on him; 
Flattering myſelf, as if it were the Moor, 
Come hither purpoſely to poiſon me.— 
There's for thy ſelf, and that's for Tamora.— 
b, firrah !%— 
Yet Ido think we are not brought ſo low, 
But that, between us, we can kill a fly, 
That comes 1n likeneſs of a coal-black Moor, 
Mar. Alas, poor man! grief has ſo wrought on him, 
He takes falſe ſhadows for true ſubſtances. 
Tit, Come, take away. —Lavinia, go with me: 
Vilto thy cloſet ; and go read with thee 
Sad ſtories, chanced in the times of old, — 
Come, boy, and go with me; thy ſight is young, 
And thou ſhalt read, when mine begins to dazzle, Excunt. 


ACT-1V. SCENE i. 
The ſame. Before Titus's Horſes 


Eater Titus and Marcus, Then enter young L,VCICS, 
LAVINIA running aficr him. | 


Bay. Help, grandſire, help! my aunt Lavinia 
Follows me every where, I know not why ;—- 
Good uncle Marcus, ſee how ſwitt ſhe comes ! 
Alas, ſweet aunt, I know not what you mean, 
Mar. Stand by me, Lucius; do not fear thine aunt, 
7 it, She loves thee, bov, too well to do thee harm. 
Bey. Ay, when my father was in Rome, ſhe did. 
Mar. What means my niece Lavinia by theſe ſigns ? 
Tit, Fear her not, Lucius ;—Somewhat doth the mean? 
dee, Lucius, ſee, how much ſhe makes of thice ; 


= x 
Some 
6 h. ' f 
This was formerly not a diſre ſpectful expreſſion. Poins uſet the fame 
«IJtefs to the Prince of Wales. NMALON E. 
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Somewhither would ſhe have thee go with her. 
Ah, boy, Cornelia never with more care | 
Read to her ſons, than ſhe hath read to thee, | 
Sweet poetry, and Tully's Orator.3 
Canſt thou not gueſs wherefore ſhe plies thee thus? 

Boy. My lord, I know not, I, nor can I gueſs, 
Unleſs ſome fit or frenzy do poſſeſs her: 
For | have heard my grandfire ſay full oft, 
Extremity of griefs would make men mad ; 
And I have read, that Hecuba of Troy 
Ran mad through ſorrow : That made me to fear; 
Although, my lord, I know, my noble aunt 
Loves me as dear as e'er my mother did, 
And would not, but in fury, fright my youth : 
Which made me down to throw my books, and fly ; 
Cauſeleſs, perhaps: But pardon me, ſweet aunt : 
And, madam, if my uncle Marcus go, 
I will moſt willingly attend your ladyſhip. 

Mar. Lucius, I will. 

e turns over the baoks which Lucius has 1 
att, X 

Tit. Hg now, Lavinia? — Marcus, what means this ? 
Some book there is that ſhe deſires to ſee ;— 
Which is it, girl, of theſe Open them, boy, 
But thou art deeper read, and better ſkill'd; 
Come, and take choice of all my library, 
And ſo beguile thy ſorrow, till the heavens 
Reveal the damn'd contriver of this deed. — 
Why lifts ſhe up her arms in ſequence thus ? 

Mar, I think, ſhe means, that there was more than one 
Confederate in the fat ;—Ay, more there was: 
Or elſe to heaven ſhe heaves them for revenge. 

Fit. Lucius, what book is that ſhe toſſeth ſo ? 

Boy. Grandſire, tis Ovid's Metamorphoſis ; 
My mother gave't me. | 


V 


ef — ot — 7 — — 
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Mar. 


3 The moderg8—oratory, The old copies read—Tully's oratour ; 
meaning, perhaps, Tully De oratore, STEEVENS. 
Tutly's Treatiſe on Eloquence, addreſſed to Brutus, and entitled Orater. 4 
The quantity of Latin words was formerly little attended to. Mr. Rowe 
and al the ſubſequent editors read—Tully's oratory, MALONE 


— 
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Mar. For love of her that's gone, 
Perhaps ſhe cull'd it from among the reſt. | 
Tit. Soft! ſee, how buſily ſhe turns the leaves! 
Help her :— yy 
What would ſhe find? — Lavinia, ſhall I read? 
This is the tragick tale of Philomel, 
And treats of Tereus' treaſon, and his rape; 
And rape, I fear, was root of thine annoy, 
Mar. See, brother, ſee ; note, how ſhe quotes the leaves.“ 
Tit, Lavinia, wert thou thus ſurpriz'd, ſweet girl, 
Raviſh'd, and wrong'd, as Philomela was, 
Forc'd in the ruthleſs, vaſt, and gloomy woods ?— 
See, ſee! 5 | 
Ay, ſuch a place there is, where we did hunt, | | 
(O, had we never, never, hunted there!) 
Pattern'd by that the poet here deſcribes, 
By nature made for murders, and for rapes. 
Mar. O, why ſhould nature build fo ul a den, 
Unleſs the gods delight in tragedies! 
Tit, Give ſigns, ſweet girl,-for here are none but 
friends. | 
What Roman lord it was durſt do the deed ; 
Or ſlunk not Saturnine, as Tarquin erſt, 
That left the camp to fin in Lucrece' bed ? 
Mar, Sit down, ſweet niece ;—brother, fit down by me. 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove, or Mercury, 
Inſpire me, that I may this treaſon find! 
My lord, look here ;—look here, Lavinia : 
This ſandy plot is plain; guide, if thou canſt, 
This after me, when I have writ my name 
Without the help of any hand at all. 
He writes his name with his flaff, and guides it wit? his 
feet and mouth, 
Curs'd be that heart, that forc'd us to this ſhift! = 
Write thou, good niece ; and here diſplay, at laſt, 
What God will have diſcover'd for revenge: 
Heaven guide thy pen to print thy ſorrows plain, 


That 


* To quet is to obſeryes STEEVENS, 
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That we may know the traitors, and the truth! 
[ She takes the flaff in her mouth, and guides il with her 
ſtumps, and writes, 

Tit. O, do you read, my lord, what ſhe hath writ ? 
St1prum— Chir — Demetrius. | 

Mar. What, what !—the luſtful ſons of Tamora 
Performers of this heinous, bloody deed ? 

Tit. Magus Dominator poli, 
Jam leulus audit ſcelera? tam lentus wides ? 

Mar. O, calm thee, gentle lord! although, I know, 
There is enough written upon this earth, 
o ſtir a mutiny in the mildeſt thoughts, 
And arm the minds of infants to exclaim. 
My lord, kneel down with me; Lavinia, kneel ; 
And kncel, ſweet boy, the Roman Hector's hope; 
And ſu car with me,—as with the woful feere,® 
And father, of that chaſte diſhonour'd dame, 
Lord Junius Brutus ſware for Lucrece' rape. — 


That 


5 Magne Regrater Deum, &c. is the exclamation of Hippolytus when 

Phædra diicovers the ſecret of her inceſtuous paſſion in Seneca's tragedy, 

STEEVE RS. 

© The old copies do not only aſſiſt us to find the true reading by con- 

je ture. 1 will give an inſtance, from the fiitt tolio of a reading (incon- 

teſtibly the true one) which has eſcaped the laborious reſearches of the 

many moit diligent criticks, who have tavour:d the world with editicns 0! 
Shakſpeare: | | 


My lord, kneel down with me; Lavinia, kneel 3 
Ard ine, ſroeet bey, the Reman Hetior"s hope; 
And fwrar with me, as wi h the wo ful peer, 
Ard fatter of that chaſte diſhonawr d dame, 

Lord Junius Brutus ſware for Lucrice' rape—., 


What meaning has hitherto been annexed to the word peer, in this poſ- 
ſage, I know not, The reading of the firſt foſio is feere, WI ch fignifics 2 
companion, and here metaphorically a buſband, The preceeding of Bru wc, 
which is alladed to, is deſcribed at length in our uthor's Ra, f Lucrece, 
as putting an end to the lamentations of Coljatinus and Lucretius, the 
huſband end father of Lucretia. So, in Sr Eglameur of Artoys, lig 
A 4: 


4 Chriſtabell, your daughter free, 
„When ſhi.i ſhe have a fee?“ i. e. a buſband. 


TyrwHlTT- 


The word feere or ꝓbeere very frequently occurs amor g the old dranu- 
tick writers and others, STEEVEXS. 


* 
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That we will proſecute, by good advice, 
Mortal revenge upon theſe traĩtorous Goths, 
And ſee their btood, or die with this repoach, 
Tit. * I'1s ſure enough, an you knew how, 
But if you hurt theſe bear-whelps, then beware: 
The dam will wake; and, if ſhe wind you once, 
She's with the lion deeply ſtill in Teague, 
And lulls him whilſt ſhe playeth on her back, 
And, when he ſleeps, will ſhe do what ſhe liſt, 
You're a young huntſman, Marcus; let it alone; 
And, come, I will go get a leaf of braſs, 
And with a gad of feel? will write theſe words, 
And lay it by: the angry northern wind 
Will blow theſe ſands, like Sybil s leaves, abroad, 
And where's your leſſon then ?—Boy, what fay you? 
Boy. I ſay, my lord, that if I were a man, 
Their mother's bed-chamber ſhould not be ſafe 
For theſe bad-bondmen to the yoke of Rome. 
Mar. Ay, that's my boy! thy father hath full oft 
For this ung: atetul} country done the like. 
Eq. And, uncle, fo will I, an if 1 live. 
Tit. Come, go with me into mine armoury 
Lucius, I'll fit thee; and withal, my boy 
Shall carry from me to the empreſs' ſons 
Preſents, that I intend to ſend them both: h 
Come, come; thou'lt do thy meſſage, wilt thou not? 
Boy, Ay, with my dagger in their boſoms, grandſice, 
77%. No, boy, not ſo; I'll teach thee another courſe, 
Lavinia, come: - Marcus, look to my houſe ; 
Lucius and I'll go brave it at the court; 
Ay, marry, will we, fir; and we'll be waited on, 


46g 


[ Exennt Tir us, Lavinia, and Boy, 


Mar, O heavens, can you. hear a good man groan, 
And not relent, or not compaſſion him? 
Mar-us, attend him in his eeſtaſy; 

That hath more ſcars of ſorrow in his heart, 

Than foe-· men's marks upon his batter'd ſhield ; 


But 


7 A ged, from the Saxon Sad, i. e. the point of a ſpear, is uſed here 
for ſome fimilar pointed inſtrument. MaLows, 


6 
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But yet fo juſt, that he will not revenge 
Revenge the heavens*for old Andronicus! [ Exit, 


SCENE II. 


The ſame, A Room in the P alace. 


Enter AARON, CHIRON, and DEMETRIUS, at one door; of 
another door, young Lucius, and an Attendaut, with a 


bundle of weapons, and verſes writ upon them. 


Chi. Demetrius, here's the ſon of Lucius ; 

He hath ſome meſſage to deliver to us. 
Aar. Ay, ſome mad meſſage from his mad grandfather, 
Boy. My lords, with all the humbleneſs I may, 

J greet your honours from Andronicus ;— | 

And pray the Roman gods, confound you both, 22 
Dem, Gramercy,9 lovely Lucius: What's the news? 
Roy. That you are both decypher'd, that's the news, 

For villains mark'd with rape. [ Aſide.] May it pleaſe 

ou, 

My 3 well- ad vis'd, hath ſent by me 

The goodlieſt weapons of his armoury, 

To gratify your honourable youth, 

The hope of Rome; for ſo he bade me ſay; 

Ard fo I do, and with his gifts preſent 

Your lordſhips that whenever you have need, 

You may be armed and appointed well ; 

And ſo I leave you both, [ Afide.} like bloody villains, 

[ Exeunt Boy and Attendant. 


Den, 


3 We ſhould read; 
Revenge thee, beavens !———, WARBURTON, 
It ſhoutd be: 
Revenge, ye beavens Jon, | 
Ye was by the tranſcriber taken for , the. eee 
delie ve the old reading is right, and ſigaifies — may ihe Bea vem revenge) 
&c. STEEVENS». 
1 betieve we ſhould read; | 
Revenge then beavenss TynwHITT. 
9 i, e. grand merci; great tbanli. STLEYE NS» 
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Dem. What's here? A ſcroll; and written round about? 
Let's ſee; 
Integer vitæ, ſeeleriſque purus, 
Nou eget Mauri jaculis, neque arcu. 

Chi. O, tis a verſe in Horace; I know it well : 
I read it in the grammar long ago. 

Aar. Ay, juſt !—a verſe in Horace ;—right, you have it, 
Now, what a thing it is to be an afs! 


- Here's no ſound jeſt !5 the old man hath found their 


uilt; 

And ſends the weapons wrapp'd about with lines, 
That wound, beyond their feeling, to the quick, 
But were our witty empreſs well a-foot, 
She would applaud Andronicus' conceit, | 
But let her reſt in her unreſt awhile. — 
And now, young lords, was't not a happy ſtar 
Let us to Rome, ſtrangers, and, more than ſo, 
Captives, to be advanced to this height ? 
It did me good, before the palace gate 
To brave the tribune in his brother's hearing, 

Dem. But me more good to ſee fo great a lord 
Baſely inſinuate, and ſend us gifts. 

Aar. Had he not reaſon, lord Demetrius? 
Did you not uſe his daughter very friendly ? 

Dem, I would, we had a thouſand Roman dames 
At ſuch a bay, by turn to ſerve our luſt, 

Chi, A charitable wiſh, and full of love, 

Aar. Here lacks but your mother for to ſay amen. 

Chi, And that would ſhe for twenty thouſand more, 

Dem. Come, let us go; and pray to all the gods 
For our beloved mother in her pains. 


Afides 


Aer 


5 Thus the old copies, This mode of expreſſion was common for- 
merly; fo, in King Henry IV. Part 1; © Here's no fine villainy ''”—We 
het talk of giving a ſownd drubbing. Mr. Theobald, however, and the 
modern editors, read— Here's no fond jeff, MAtLonr.. 

The old reading is undoubtedly the true one. So, in King Richard III. 


1% Good Cateſdy, go, effect this buGneſs found!y.”? 
| STEASVENS 
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Aar. Pray to the devils ; the gods have given us o'er, 
| [ Afde. Flouriſh, 
Dem. Why do the emperor's trumpets flouriſh thus? 
Chi, Bel'ke, for joy the emperor hath a ſon, | 
Dem. Soft; who comes here? 


Enter a Nurſe, with a Black-a-moor Child in her arms, 


Nur. Good morrow, lords: 
O, tell me, did you ſee Aaron the Moor ? 

gar Weil, more, or leſs, or ne'er a whit at all, 
Her: Aaron is; and what with Aaron now? 

Nur. O gentle Aaron, we are all undone! 

Now help, or woe betige thee evermore ! 

Aar Why, hat a caterwanli:ng doſt thou keep? 
What doſt thou wrap and fuinble in thine arms? 

Nur. O, that which 1 would hide from heaven's eye, 
Our empreſs ſhame, and ſtately Rome's diſgrace ;— 
She is deliver'd, lords, ſhe is deliver'd. 

Har. lo whom? 


Nur. I mean ſhe's brought to bed, 

Aar. Well, God 
Give her good reſt! What hath he ſent her ? 

Nur. A devil. 


Aar. Why, then ſhe's the devil's dam; a joy ful iſſue. 
Nur. A joyleſs, diſmal, black, and ſorrowful iſſue: 

Here is the babe, as loathſome as a toad 
Amonp{t che ſaireſt breeders of our elime. 
The empreſs ſends it thee, thy ſtamp, thy ſeal, 
And bids thee chriſten it with thy dagger's point. 

Aar. Out, out, you whore! is black ſo baſe a hue?— 
Sweet blowſe, you are a heauteous bloſſom, ſure, 

Dem. Villain, what haſt thou done? 


4r. Done! that which then 


Canſt not undo. | | 
Chi, Thou haſt undone our mother. 
Aar. Villain, I have done? thy mother. 
Dem. And therein, helliſh dog, thou haſt undone, 


3 To do is here uſed obſcenely, Cortins, 


See een 
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Woe to her chance, and damn'd her loathed choice! 
Accurs'd the offspring of ſo foul a fiend ! 
Ci. It ſhall not live, 
Aar. It ſhall not die. 
Nur. Aaron, it muſt; the mother wills it fo, 
Har. What, muſt it, nurſe? then let no man, but TI, 
Do execution on my fleſh and blood, 
Dem. Il broach the tadpoles on my rapter's point: 
Nurſe, give it me; my ſword ſhall ſoon diſpatch it. 
Har. Sooner this ſword ſhall plough thy bowels up. 
Tales the child from the Nurie, aud draus, 
Stay, murderous villains! will you kill your brother? 
Now, by the burning tap-rs of the ſky, 
That ſhone ſo brighily when this boy was got, 
He dies upon my ſcymitar's ſharp point, 
"That touches this my firſt- horn ſon and heir! 
I te!l you, younglings, not Enceladus, 
With all his threat'ning band of 'T'yphon's brood, 
Nor great Alcides, nor the god of war, 
Shall ſeize this prey out of his father hands, 
What, what ; ye ſanguine, ſhallow-hcarted boys ! 
Ye white-lim'd walls!5 ye alehouſe painted ſigns! 
Coal-black is better than another hue, 
In that it ſcorns to bear another hue ;9 
For all the water in the ocean 
Can never turn a ſwan's black legs to white, 


Although 
* Abroach is a ſpit. T'll ſpit the tadpole. Jouns0Ns 


5 The old copies have—white /imb'4, The word intended, I think, 
WaSWwhite imd. Mr, Pope and the ſubſequent editors read-uhite 
ind, MaLoNE. 

1 read - /im'd, becauſe I never found the term—/imn'd, employed to 
deſcribe white-<va/hing, and becauſe in The Md/ummer Night's Drcam we 

% This man, wich lune and rough- caſt, doth preſent 

« Wall.” ' 
A layer-on of whizecvaſh is not a limner. Lining comprehends the 
dea of delincatiun. STEEVENS; 

7 


Thus both the quarto and the folio. Some modern editions had ſrems 


intend ct fernt, which was reſtored by Dr, Johnſon. MALoNE. 
97:25 thould undoubtedly be inferted in the text, TyYaWHITTs 
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Although ſhe lave them hourly in the flood. 
Tell the empereſs from me, I am of age 
To keep mine own ; excuſe it how ſhe can, 
Dem, Wilt thou tray thy noble miſtreſs thus? 
Aar. ly miſtreſs is my miſtreſs ; this, myſelf; 
The vigour, and the picture of my youth: 
This, before ail the world. do I prefer; 
This, maugre all the world, will I keep ſafe, 
Or ſome ot you ſhall ſinoke for it in Rome, 
Dem. Py this our mother is for ever ſham'd. 
Chi, Nc me will deſpiſe her for this foul eſcape.” 


Aur, The emperor, in his rage, wilt doom her death, 


CVi. 1 bluſh to think upon this 1gnomy,$ 

Aar. Why there's the privilege your beauty bears: 
Fye, treackerous hue! that will betray with blutung 
Ihe cloſe enacts and counſels of the heart ! 
Here's a young lad fram'd of another lter ;9 
Look, how the Rack flave ſmiles upon the father; 
As who ſhouid ſay, Q/d lad, I ai thi.e daun. 
He is your brother, lords; ſenſibly fed 
Of that ſelf - lood that ſirſt gave lite ro you; 
And, from that womb, where you impriſon'd were, 
He is enfranchiſed and come to light: 
Nay, he's your brother by the ſurer ſide, 
Although my ſeal be tamped in his face. 

Nur. Aaron, what ſhall I ſay unto the empreſs ? 

Dem. Adviſe thee, Aaron, what is to be done, 
And we will all ſubſcribe to thy advice ; 
Save thou the child, ſo we may all be ſafe, 

Aar. Then fit we down, and let us all conſults, 

My ſon ard I will have the wind of you : 
Keep there: Now talk at pleaſure of your ſafety. 


[ T hey ſit on the grand, 


Dem. How many women ſaw this child of his ? 


Aar. Why, ſo, brave lords; When we all join in league, 


Jam a lamb : but if you brave the Moor, 


7 This foul illegitimate child. MaTLON E. 
gnomy.] i. e. ignominy. ALONE. 
Lair is complexion, or hue. STEVEN. 
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The chafed boar, the mountain lioneſs, 
The ocean ſwells not ſo as Aaron ſtorms. 
But, ſay again, how many ſaw the child ? 

Nur. Cornelia the midwife, and myſelf, 
And no one elſe, but the deliver'd empreſs. 

Aar. The einpereſs, the midwife, and yourſelf: 
Two may keep counſel, when the third's away: 
Go to the empreſs; tell her, this I ſaid ;ﬀw | Stabbing her, 
Weke, weke!—fo cries a pig, prepar'd to the ſpit. 

Dem, What meant thou, Aaron? Wheretore didſt thou 

this! 

Har. O, lord, fir, tis a deed of policy: 

Shall ſhe live to betray this guilt of ours? 

A long-tongu'd babbling goſſip? no, lords, no. 
And now be it known to you my full intent, 
Not far, one Muliteus lives, my country man, 
His wife but yelternight was brought to bed ; 
His child is like to her, fair as you are x 

Go pack with him,4 and give the mother gold, 
And tell them both the circumſtance of all ; 
And how by this their child ſhall be advanc'd, 
And be received for the emperor's heir, 

And ſubſtituted in the place of mine, 

To calm this tempeſt whirling in the court; 
And let the emperor dandle him for his own, 


Hark 


> This proverb is Introduced likewiſe in Renee and Juliet, A& II. 
STTEVINS. 
. This line being too long by a foot, NMulit us, no Moorich name, (or 
indeed any name. at all,) and the verb—/ives wanting to the ſenſe in the 
vid copy, I ſuſhect the deſignation of Aaron's friend to be a corruption, 
and that our aut hor wrote: 
Not far, ene Mule y lives, my countryman. 
Muley hes was eafily changed by a blundeiing tranſcriber, or printer, 
Into—N7liteus, STE RVENS. 
* Pack here ſeems to have the meaning of make a hargain. Or it may 
mean, as in the phraſe of modern game ſt-rs, to act colluſively: 
& Ard mighty dukes pack knzves for half a crown.” 
Por x. 
To peck is to contrive infidiouſly. So, in King Lear: 
4 ſnuffs and pack;zg; of the dukes.” STEEVENS, 


To PACK Au, is an expreſion Ritl uied;z though the practice, I 
muſt, is obtelete. HENLEY. 
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Hark ye, lords; ye ſee, that I have given her phyſick, 
L Pointing to the N ur ſe. 
And you muſt needs beſtow her funeral; 
The fields are near, and you are gallant grooms: 
This done, fee that you take no longer days, 
But ſend the midwile preſently to me. 
The midwife, and the nurſe, well made away, 
Then let the ladies tattle what they pleaſe. 
Chi. Aaron, I fee, thou wilt not truſt the air 
With ſecrets, 
Dem. For this care of Tamora, 
Herſelf, and hers, are highiy bound to thee, 
[ Exeunt DEN. and CHI. bearing off the Nautſz, 
Aar. Now to the Goths, as ſwift as ſwallow flies; 
There to diſpoſe this treaſure in mine arms, 
And ſecretly to greet the empreſs' friends. — 
Come on, you thick-lipp'd flave, III hear you hence; 
For it is you that puts us to our ſhifts : 
IU make you feed on berries, and on roots, 
And feed on curds and whey, and ſuck the goat, 
And cabin in a cave; and bring you up 
To be a warrior, and command a camp, [Exit, 


SCENE III. 
The ſame, A publick Place. 


Emer Trrus, bearing arrows, with letters at the ends of then; 
vith him MARCus, young Lucius, and other Gentlemon, 
avith bows, 


Tit. Come, Marcus, come ;—Kinſmen, this is the way: — 
Sir boy, now let me ſee your archery ; a 
Look ye draw home enough, and 'tis there ſtraight: 
Terras Aftrea religquit * 
Be you remember'd, Marcus, ſhe's gone, ſhe's fled, 
Sir, take you to your tools, You, couſins, ſhall 
Go ſound the ocean, and caſt your nets ; 
Happily you may nnd her in the ſea ; 
Yet there's as little juſtice as at land; 


No; 


Lo; 
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No; Publius and Sempronius, you muſt do it; 
'Tis you muſt dig with mattock, and with ſpade, 
And pierce the inmoſt center of the earth: 
Then, when you come to Pluto's region, 
I pray you, deliver him this petition: 
Tell him, it is for juſtice, and for aid; 
And that it comes from old Andronicus, 
Shaken with ſorrows in ungrateful Rome. _ 
Ah, Rome !— Well, well; 1 made thee miſcrable, 
What time I threw the people's ſuifrages 
On him that thus doth ty rannize o'er me, — 
Go, get you gone; and pray be careful all, 
And leave you not a man of war unſearch'd ; 
This wicked em eror may have ſhipp'd her hence, 
And, kinſmen, then we may. go pipe for juſtice. 
Mar. O, Publius, is not this a heavy caſe, 
To ſee thy noble uncle thus diſtract? 
Pub, Therefore, my lord, it highly us concerns, 
By day and night to attend him carefully; 
And feed his humour kindly as we may, 
Till ttme beget ſome careful remedy. 1 
Mar. Kinſmen, his ſorrows are paſt remedy. 
Join with the Goths; and with revengeful war 
Take wreak on Rome for this ingratitude, 
And vengeance on the traitor Saturnine. | 28 
Tit, Publius, how now ? how now, my maſters ? What, 
Have you met with her ? P 
Pub. No, my good lord; but Pluto ſends you word 
If you will have revenge from hell, you ſhall; _ : 
Marry, for Juſtice, ſhe is ſo employ'd, 2 5 
He thinks, with Jove in heaven, or ſomewhere elſe, 
So that perforce you muſt needs ſtay a time 
7it, He doth me wrong, to feed me with delays, 
Ill dive into the burning lake below, 
And pull her out of Acheron by the heels.— 
Marcus, we are but ſhrubs, no cedars we ; 
No big-bon'd men, fram'd of the Cyclops' ſize: 
But metal, Marcus, ſteel to the veiy back; 
Yet wrung with wrongs,5 more than our backs can bear ;j— 


And, 
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* To wring a hotſ: is to preſs or ſtraia his back, Jon xSsO. 
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And, fith there isno juſtice in earth nor hell, 
We will ſolicit heaven ; and move the gods, 
To ſend down juſtice for to wreak o our wrongs : 
Come, to this gear, You are a good archer, Marcus, 
Ile gives them the arrow, 
Ad TJovem, that's for you: — Here, ad Apollinem :. 
Ad Martem, that's for myſelf ;j— 
Here, boy, to Pallas: Here, to Mercury : 
To Saturn, Caius, not to Saturnine, — 
You were as good to ſhoot againſt the wind. 
To it, boy. Marcus, looſe when 1 bid: 
O' my word, I have written to effect; 
here's not a god left unſolicited. 
Mar. Kinſmen, ſhoot all your ſhafts into the court ;" 
We will affliet the emperor in his pride, | 
Tit, Now, maſters, draw. {They ft.] O, well ſais, 
Lucius! | 
Good boy, in Virgo's lap; give it Pallas, 
Mar, My lord, 1aim a mile beyond the moon; 
Your letter is with Jupiter by this, 
Tir. Ha! Publius, Publius, what haſt thou done! 
See, ſee, thou haſt ſhot off one of Taurus” horns, 
Mar, This was the ſport, my lord; when Publius ſhot, 
The bull being gail'd, gave Aries ſuch a knock 
That down fell both the ram's horns in the court ; 
And who ſhould find them but the empreſs” villain ? 
She laugh'd, and told the Moor, he {hould not chooſe 
But give them to his maſter for a preſent, 
Tit, Why, there it goes: God give your lordſhip joy. 


Enter 


6 to wreck —] i. e. revenge. STEEVENS. 
7 In the ancient ballad of Titus Andronicus's complaint, is the following 
aſſage; 
5 «© Then paſt reliefe I upp and downe did goe, 
% And with my rears wrote in the duſt my woe: 
« I bot my arrowes tewards heaven bie, 
„% And for revenge to hell did otten crye.““ 
On this Dr. Percy has the following obſecvation ; „If the ballad ws 
written before the play, 1 ſhoutd ſuppoſe this to be only a metaphoric#: 
expreſſion, taken from the Pſalms: “ They ſhoot out their arrows, 


even bitter words, Pſalm Ixiv. 3. Reliques of Ancient Engliſh Pec'ry. 


Vol, I. p. 228, thitd edit. STEEVENS, 
3 
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Enter a Clown, with a baſtet and tavo pigeons, 


News, news from heaven! Marcus, the poſt is come. 
Sirrah, what tidings? have you any letters ? 
Shall I have juſtice? what ſays Jupiter? 

Ch. Ho! the gibbet-maker ? he ſays, that he hath taken 
them down again, for the man muſt not be hang'd till the 
next weck. 

Tit, But what ſays Jupiter, I aſk thee ? | 

C. Alas, fir, I Know not Jupiter ;5 I never drank with 
him in all my life, 

Tit. Why, villain, art not thou the carrier? 

Clo. Ay, of my pigeons, fir; nothing elſe, 

Tir, Why, didit thou not come from heaven? | 

Cl, From heaven? alas, fir, I never came there: God 
forbid, I ſhould be ſo bold to preſs heaven in my young 
days, Why, I am going with my pigeons to the tribunal 
plebs,9 to take up a matter of brawl betwixt my uncle and 
one of the emperial's men, 

Mar. Why, fir, that is as fit as can be, to ſerve for your 


. oration; and let him deliver the pigeons to the emperor from 


ou. 
: Tit, Tell me, can you deliver an oration to the emperor 
with a grace ? 

Clo. Nay, truly, fir, I could never ſay grace ia all 
my life. 

Ti. Sirrah, come hither; make no more ado, 
But give your pigeons to the emperors 
By me thou ſhalt have juſtice at his hands. 
Hold, hold ;—mean while, here's money for thy charges, 
Give me a pen and ink,— 
Sirrah, can you with a grace deliver a ſupplication ? 

Clo, Ay, irs ; 


Tit, 


: Perhaps, in th's inſtance alſo, the Clown was deſigned to blunder, by 
faying, (as does the Dairy-maid in a modern farce) Fer Peter, inſtead of 
Jupiter. SrEEVYENs. | | 

I ſuppoſe the Clown means to ſay, Plebeian Tribune, i. e. tridune of 
th people; for none could fill this office but ſuch as were deſcended from 


* Þ..beian anceſtors. STEEVENS. 


dir T. Hanmer ſuppoſes that he mean: tribunus plebias Maron. 
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Ji. Then here is a ſupplication for you, And when », 
come to him, at the firſt approach, you muſt kneel ; then i, 
his foot; then deliver up your pigeons; and then loG!: {; 
your reward, I'll be at hand, fir ; fee you do it bravely, 

Clo, I warrant you, fir; let me alone. ; 

Tit. Sirrah, haſt thou a knife? Come, let me ſee it. 8 
Here, Marcus, fold it in the oration ; | 
Fot thon haſt made it like an humble ſuppliant : — 1 
And when thou halt given it to the emperor, | 
Knock at my door, and tell me what he ſays. ] 

Cl. God be with you, fir; I will. 

7 it, Come, Marcus, let's go: — Publius, follow me. 


[ Excur;, \ 

/ 

SCENE IV. ; 

The ſame, Before the Palace. : 

; 3 

| Enter SATURNINUS, TamoRa, Cniron, DrvmeTair: 1 

[ Lords and Others 5 SATU RNINUS avith the arrews it 6; 1 
4 hand, that Tires et. 

| -4 | 
Sat. Why, lords, what wrongs are theſe ? Was ever ſcen 1 
11 


An emperor of Rome thus overborne, 
Troubled, confronted thus; and, for the extent 
Of egal juſtice, us'd in ſuch contempt ? 
My lords, you know, as do the mightful gods, 
However theſe diſturbers of our peace 
Buz in the people's ears, there nought hath paſs'd, 
But even with law, againſt the wiltul ſons 
Of old Andronicus, And what an if 
His ſorrows have ſo overwhelm'd his wits, 
Shall we be thus afflicted in his wreaks, 
His fits, his frenzy, and his bitterneſs ? | 
And now he writes to heaven for his redreſs ; 
See, here's to Jove, and this to Mercury; 
This to Apollo; this to the god of war: 
Sweet ſcrolls to fly about the itreets of Rome! 
+ What's this, but libelling againſt the ſenate, 
And blazoning our injuitice every where? ET 
nn Þ $004! 
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A goodly humour, is it not, my lords? 

As who would ſay, in Rome no juſtice were, 
But, if I live, his feigned eeſtaſies 

Shall be no ſhelter to theſe outrages : 

But he and his ſhall know, that juſtice lives 

In Saturninus' health; whom, if ſhe ilcep, 
He'll ſo awake, as ſhe in fury ſhell 

Cut off the proud'ſt conſpirator that !: ves, 

Tam, My gracions lord, my lovely Saturmne, 
Lord cf my life, commander of my thoughts, 
Calm thee, and bear the faults of Litus“ 480, 
The effects of ſorrow for his valiant fon, 

Whoſe loſs hath pierc'd him deep, ani ſcarr'd his !ipart ; 


And rather comlort his diſtrefled plight, | 
T han proſecute the meaneſt, or the beſt, 

For theſe contempts. Why, thus it ſhall become 

High-witted Tamora to gloze with all : DHH. 


But, Titus, I have touch'd thee to the quick, 
'Thy hte-blood out: if Aaron now be wiſe, 
Ihen is all fate, the anchor's in the port, —- 


Enter Clown. 


How now, good icllow ? woutd it thou ſpesk with us? 

Ct, Yes, forſooth, an your miſterſhip be imperial. 

Tar, Empreſs I am, but yonder tits the emperor, 

Cl, 'Tis he.— God, and faint Stephen, vive you good 
cen: I have brought you a letter, and a couple of pigeons 
here, [DATURNINUS rade the letter. 

Sat. Go, take him away, and hang him preſently, 

Clo. How much money mult I have? 

Jom. Come, ſirrah, you mult be hang'd, 

C's, Hang'd! By'r lady, then I have brought up a neck to 
2 fair end. | Ex:/, guarded, 

Sat. Deſpiteful and intolerable wron 
Shall I endure this monſtrous villeiny ? 
I know from whence this ſame device proceeds; 
May this be borne ?—as if his traitorous ſons, 


2 * 
cy 
2 x os 


| That died by law for murder of our brother. 


Sz. - 
Have by my means been butcher'd wrongfully, 
Vol. VII. TY ; Go, 
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Go, drag the villain hither by the hair; 


Nor age, nor honour, ſhall ſhape privilege ;— 

For this proud mock, I'll be thy flaughter- man: 
Sly frantick wretch, that holp'ſt to make me great, 
In hope thyſelf ſhould govern Rome and me, 


Enter EMILIT Aus. 


What news with thee, /Emiling ? | 
ZEmil, Arm, arm, my lords; Rome never had more 
cauſe! 
The Goths have gather'd head; and with a power 
Of high-reſol\ed men, bent to the ſpoil, 
They hither march amain, under conduct 
Of Lucius, ſon to old Andronicus; 
Who threats, in courſe of this revenge, to do 
As much as ever Coriolanus did. 
Sat. Is warlike Lucius general of the Gotlis? 
Theſe tidings nip me; and I hang the head 
As flowers with froſt, or graſs beat down with ſtorms, 
Ay, now begin our ſorrows to approach: 
*Tis he, the common people love ſo much; 
Myſelf hath often over-heard them ſay, 
(When J have walked Ike à private man,) 
That Lucins' baniſhment was wrongfully, 


And they have wiſh'd that Lucius were their emperor, 


Tam, Why ſhould you fear? is not your city itrong ? 
Sat. Ay, but the citizens favour Lucius ; | 
And will revolt from me, to ſuccour him. 
Tam. King, be thy thoughts imperious, like thy name. 
Is the ſun dimm'd, that gnats do fly in it? 
The eagle ſuffers little birds to ling, 
And is not careful what they mean thereby; 
Knowing, that with the ſhadow of his wings, 
He can at pleaſure ſtint their melody :5 


Even ſo may'ft thou the giddy men of Rome. 15 
a wn 


2 Imperizus was formerly uſed for imperial, See Cymbeline, AG I. 
c. lis 
«© The imperious ſeas,” &c. MaLonr. 
3 i. e. ficp their melody, MATONE. 
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Then cheer thy ſpirit: for know, thou emperor, 
will enchant the old Andronicus, 
With words more ſweet, and yet more dangerous, 
Than baits to fiſh, or honey-ſtalks to ſheep ; 4 
When as the one is wounded with the bait, 
The other rotted with delicious feed, 
Fat. But he will not entreat his ſon for us. 
Tm, If 'Tamora intreat him then he will: 
For! can ſmooth, and fill his aged ear 
With golden promiſes ; that were his heart 
Almoſt impregnable, his old ears deaf, 
Yet ſhould both ear and heart obey my tongue, — 
Go thou before, be our embaſſador: [To ExIL1U3S, 
Say, that the emperor requeſts a parley | 
Ot warlike Lucius, and appoint the meeting. 
Sat, Amilius, do this meſſage honourably: 
And if he ſtand on hoſtage for his ſafety, 
Eid him demand what pledge will pleaſe him beſt, 
mil, Your bidding ſhall I do effectually. 
[Exit /EMILIUS, 
Tam. Now will I to that old Andronicus; 
And temper him, with all the art I have, 
To pluck proud Lucius from the warlike Goths, 
And now, ſweet emperor, be blithe again, 
And bury all thy fear in my devices. 
Sat, Then go ſucceſsfully,5 and plead to him. [ Exenunt, 


* Honey-/talks are clover-flowers, which contain a ſweet juice. It is 
£ormun lor cattle to overcharge themſelves with clover, and die. 
| Joa xsox. 
Clover has the effect that Johnſon mentions, on black cattie, but not 
sheep. Beſides, theſe boney alte, whatever they may be, are de- 
&: ibed as rotting the theep, not as burſting them; whercas clover is the 
on ſomeſt food you can give them, M. Maso. 
Verhaps, the author was not fo jkilful a farmer as the commentator, 
NALoN E. 
The old copies read—ſucce//intly 3 a mere blunder of the preſs. 
| STEEVENS, 
Whether the author of this play had any authority for this word, I know 
- but I ſaſpe& he had not. In the next act he with equal licence 
5 rafire tor rape. By ſuccefſantly I ſuppoſe he meant ſucceſsfully. 
5 | Maront. 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 


Plains near Rome, 


Emer 1.,c<10Us, and Goths, with drum and colhure, 


Lac. Approved warriors, and my faithful friends, 
J have received letters from great Rome, 

Which ſignify, what hate they bear their emperor, 
And how deſitous of our ſight they are. 

Therefore, great lords, be, as your titles witneſs, 
Imperious, and impatient of your wrongs ; 

And, wherein Rome hath done you any ſcath,“ 
Let him make treble ſatisfaction. 

1. Goth, Brave ſlip, ſprung from the great Andronicu;, 
Whoſe name was once our terror, now our comfort; 
Whoſe high exploits, and honourable deeds, 
Ingrateful Rome requites with foul contempt, 

Be bold in us; we'll follow where thou lead'ſt. 
Like ſtinging bces in hotteſt ſummer's day, 

Led by their maſter to the flower'd fields, — - 
And be aveng'd on curſed Tamora. 

Goths, And, as he faith, ſo ſay we all with him. 

Luc, I humbly thank him, and I thank you all, 
But who comes here, led by a luſty Goth ? 


Enter a Goth, leading AARON, 3 his child in bis art, 


2, Gith, Rezowned Lucius, from our troops I ſtray'd, 
To gaze upon a ruinous monaſtery ;7 


And as I carneftly did fix mine eye 
| Upon 


G6 e——ſcath,) i. e. harm. STEzvEns. 

7 Shakſpeare has ſo perpetually offended againſt chronology in all hi. 
plays, that no very concluſive argument can be deduced from the partic! if 
abſurdity of theſe anachroniſms, relative to the authenticity of 7 
Andronicus. And yet the ruined monaſtiry, the pop /þ tricks, &c. that A 
talks of, and eſpecially the French ſalutation from the mouth of Ius,“ 
altogether ſo very much out of place, that I cannot perſuade myl-!f enge 
our haſty poet could have been guilty of their inſertion, or would bes 


permitted them to remain, had. he corrected the performance for a 


OT EEVEN 


: 
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Upcn the waſted building, ſuddenly 
} heard a child cry underneath a wall: 
made unto the noiſe ; when ſoon I heard 
The crying babe controll'd with this diſcourſe: 
Peace, tawny lade; half me, and half thy dum! 
Did not thy bue bexvray whoſe brat thou art, 
Had naiure lent thee but thy mather*s loch, 
Villain, thea might'ft have been an emperay © 
Put where the bull aud cab are bath milk-wwhite, 
VD never ds beget a coal-black calf. 
Face, villain, peace {—even thus he rates the babe. 
Fer I muſt bear thee to a trufly Goth ; 
I Ho, when he knows thou art the empreſ;” babe, 
Will hald thee dearly far thy mather's jake, 
With this, my weapon drawn, I ruſh'd upon him, 
Surpriz'd him ſuddenly ; and brought him hither, 
To uſe as you think ncedful of the man. 
Luc. O worthy Goth! this is the incarnate devil, 
That robb'd Andronicus of his good hand : 
7 his is the pearl that pleas'd your empreſs' exe ;3 
And here's the baſe fruit of his burning luſt.— 
Say, well-ey'd flave, wither would'ſt thon convey 
This growing image of thy fend-like face? 
Why doſt not ſpeak? What! deaf? No; not a word ? 
A halter, ſoldiers ; hang bim on this tree, 
And by his fide his fruit of baſtardy, 
Aar. Touch not the boy, he is of royal blood, 
Luc, Too like the fire for ever being good, — 
Firſt, hang the child, that he may fee it ſprawl ; 
A light to vex the father's ſoul withal, 
Get me a ladder. 
[ 4 ladder brought, which AARON is obliged te aſcend, 
Aar, Lucius, fave the child ;9 


And bear it from me to tlie empereſs. 


If 
* Aliuding to the proverb, « A black man is a pearl in a fair woman's 
eye.“ MALON E. 
Ali the printed editions have given this whole verſe to Aaron, But 
why ſhould the Moor aſk for a ladder, who earneſtly wanted to have his 


child ſaved? TR EOBAT D. 


Get me a (adder, may mean, bang me, STEEVENS» 
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436 TITUS ANDRONICUS, 


If thou do this, I'll ſhow thee wond*reus things, 
That highly may advantage thee to hear: 
Tf thou wilt not, befall what may befa!!, 
I'll ſpeak no more; Pat vengeance rot you all ! 
Luc. Say on; and, if it pleaſe me v kick thou ſpeak'ſt, 
Thy child ſhall live, and I will fee it nodriſh'd. 
Aar. An if it pleaſe thee? why, afture thee, Lucius, 
Till vex thy foul to hear what I ſhall ſpenk; 
For I mult talk of murders, rapes, and mallactes, 
Acts of black night, abominable deeds, 
Complots of miſchief, treaſon ; villainies 
F.ethful to hear, vet piteouſly ® petform'd: 
And this ſhall ail be buried by my death, 
Unlefs thou ſwear to me, my child ſhall jtve, 
Luc. Teil on thy mind; I fay, thy child mall live. 
Aar. Swear, that he ſhall, and then I will begin, 
Lac, Who ſhould I ſwear by ? thou believ'ſt no ged 
That granted, how canſt thou believe an oath ? 
Aar. What if Ido not? as, indeed, I do not: 
Vet, — for I now thou art religious, 
And haſta thing within thee, called conſcience ; 
With twenty popiſh tricks and ceremonies, 
Which I have ſeen thee careful to obſerve, 
Therefore I urge thy oath ;—PFor that, I know, 
An idiot hol ls ht; bauble fora god, 
And keeps the oath, which by that god he ſwears ;3 
To that I'll urge him ;— Therefore, thou ſhalt vow 
By that ſame god, what god ſoc'er it be, 
That thou ador'ſt and haſt in reverence, — 
To fave my boy, to nouriſh, and bring him up; 
Or elſe I will diſcover nought to thee, 
Lac. Even by my god, I ſwear to thee, I will. 
Aar. Firſt, know thou, I begot him on the empreſs, 
Luc. O moſt infatiate, luxurivus woman !3 


Kur. 
21 ſuppoſe we ſhould read - isi iy, not firefly, M. Nia sox, 
Is there ſuch a word as that recommended ;? Pueciſly mans, in a nn 
exciting pity. STEEVENS. : 5 
Allading perhaps to a cuſtom mentioned in Genes e ! 
the ſervant put his hand under the thigh of Abraham ls matter anc j!f 
to him concerning that matter. STEEYENS, 
+ io e. ν,Z Woman. MALONE« 
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Aar. Tut, Lucius! this was but a deed of charity, 
To that which thou ſhalt hear of me anon. 
ewas her two ſons, that murder'd Baſſianus: 
They cut thy fiſter's tongue, and raviſh'd her, 
And cut her hands; and trimm'd her as thou ſaw'ſt, 
Luc, O, deteſtable villain ! call'ſt thou that trimming ? 
Aar. Why, ſhe was weſh'd, and cut, and trimm'd; and 
etwas | 
Trim ſport for them that had the doing of it. 
Luc. O, barbarous, beaſtly villains, like thyſelf ! 
Aar. Indeed, I was their tutor to inſtruct them; 
] hat codding ſpirit 5 had they from their mother, 
As ſute a card as ever won the ſet; 
hat bloody mind, I thin, they learn'd of me, 
As true a dog as ever fought at head, *— 
Well, let my deeds be witneſs of my worth, 
] irain'd thy brethren to that guileful hole, 
Where the dead corpſe of Baſhanus lay; 
1 wrote the letter that thy father found, 
And hid the gold within the letter mention'd, 
Confederate with the queen, and her two ſons; 
And what not done, that thou halt cauſe to rue, 
Wherein I had no ſtroke of miſchief in it? 
I play'd the cheater for thy father's hand ; 
And, when I had it, drew myſelf apart, 
And almoſt broke my heart with extreme laughter, 
] pry'd me through the crevice of a wall, 
When, for his hand, he had his two ſons' heads; 
Beheld his tears, and laugh'd ſo heartily, 
That both mine eyes were rainy like to his; 
And when 1 told the empreſs of this ſport, 
dhe ſwourded 7 almoſt at my pleaſing tale, 
And, for my tidings, gave me twenty kitles, 


Goth, 
S j. e. that love of bed. ſeerti. C:d is a word fill uſed in Yorkſhire for 


a Ji etw. See Lloyd's catalogue of local words at the end of Ray's 
Prevetbs. CoLLINS. 

” An a!lufion to buil-dogs, whoſe generofity and courage are always 
ſhown by meeting the bull in froat, and ſrizing his noſe. IonNSsOx. 

* When this play was ritten, the verb to ſound, which we now write 
Wor, Wis ia common uſe, Matrox. 
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Cob. What! canſt thou ſay all this, and never bluſk ? 


Aar. Ay, like a black dog, as the ſay ing is. 


Luc. Art thou not ſcrry for theſe heinous dee.!s? 


Anr. Ay, that J kad not done a thoufand more, 
Even now I curfe the day, (and yet, I think, 
Few come within the compaſs of my curſe,) 
Wherein I did not ſome notorious ill: 
As kill a man, or elfe deviſe his death; 
Ravith a maid, or plot the way to do it; 
Accuſe ſome innocent, and forſwear my ſelf: 
Set deadly enmity between two friends; 
Make poor men's cattle break their necks ; 
Set fire on barns and hay-ſtacks in the night, 
And bid the owners quench them with their tears, 
Ott have I digg'd up dead men from their graves, 
And ſet them upright at their dear friends“ doors, 
ven when their ſorrows almoſt were forgot; 
And on their ſkins, as on the bark of trees, 
Have with my knife carved in Roman letters, 
Let nit year ſorrow die, though I am dead. 
Hat, 1 have done a thouſand dreadful things, 
As willingly as one would kill a fly; 
And nothing grieves me heartily indeed,“ 
Bat that I cannot do ten thouſand more. 


Luc, Bring down the devil;s for he muſt not die 


So ſweet a death, as hanging preſently, 
Aar. If there be devils, would I were a devil, 
To live and burn in everlaſting fire; 
So I might have your company in hell, 
Bur to torment you with my bitter tongue! 


Luc, Sirs, top his mouth, and let him ſpeak no more, 


3 To fb le a 6/ack dig appears from Ray, p. 218, to have been pio- 


verb'al. Reen. 


+ Marlowe has been ſuppoſed to be the author of this play, and whoev«r 


wil! r:ad the converſation between Barabas and Ithimore in the Foro of 
Malta, Act II. and compare it wth theſe ſentiments of Aaron in tas“ 
preſent ſcene, will perceive much reaſon for the opinion, Regen. 


5 It appears from theſ: words, that the audience were entertained with 
part of the apparatus of an execution, and that Aaron was mounted on 


I 2dder, as ready to be turned oft,” STEKYENS. 
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Euter à Goth. 


Goth. My lord, there is a meſſenger from Rome, 
Defires to be admitted to your preſence, 
Luc. Let him come near, — 


Euter KMlllvus. 


Welcome, milius, what's the news from Rome ? 
Emil. Lord Lucius, and you princes of the Goths, 
The Roman emperor greets you all by me: 
And, for he underſtands you are in arms, 
He craves a parley at your father's houſe, 
Willing you to demand your hoſtages, 
And they ſhall be immediately deliver'd. 
1. Goth, What ſays our general? 
Luc. ÆEmilius, let the emperor give his pledges: 
Unto my father and my uncle Marcus, 
And we will come. March away, [ Exentta, 


SCENE IL 
Rome. Before Titus's Houſe. 


Euter TAMORA, CHIRON, ard DEMETRIUS, diſguis'd;- 


Tam, Thus, in this ſtrange and ſad habiliment, . 
I will encounter with Andronicus ; 
Ana ſay, I am Revenge, ſent from below, 
To join with him, and right his heinous wrongs, 
Knock at his ſtudy, where, they ſay, he keeps, 
J ruminate ſtrange plots of dire revenge; 
Tell him, Revenge is come to join with him, 
And work confuſion on his enemies. [T hey knocks. 


Enter Titus, above, 


_ Tit. Who doth moleſt my contemplation ?- 
Is 


o Perhaps this is a mere gage · direction which has crept into the text. 
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Is it your trick, to make me ops the door 

hat ſo my ſad decrees may fly away, 

And all my ſtudy be to no effect? 

You a e deceiv'd ; for what I mean to do, 

See here, in bloody lines I have ſet down; 

And what 1s written ſhall be executed. 

Tam. Titus, I am come to talk with thee. 
Tit. No; not a word : How canl grace my talk, 

Wanting a hand to give it action? 

Thou haſt the odds of me, therefore no more. 
Tam, If thou did'ſt know me, thou would'ſt talk with me. 
77. I am not mad: 1 know thee well enough: 

Witneſs this wretched ſtump, theſe crimſon lines; 

Witneſs theſe trenches, made by grief and care; 

Witneſs the tiring day, and heavy night; 

Witneſs all ſorrew, that I know thee well 

For our proud empreſs, mighty Tamora: 

Is not thy coming for my other hand? 

Jam, Know thou, fad man, I am not Tamora ; 

She is thy enemy, and 1 thy friend: 

I am Revenge; ſent from the infernal kingdom, 

To eaſe the gnawing vulture of thy mind, 

By working wreakiul vengean-e on thy fors, 

Come down, and welcome me to this world's light; 

Confer with me of murder and of death: 

There's net a hollow cave, or lurking-place, 

No vaſt obſcurity, or miſty vale, 

Where bloody murder, or deteſted rape, 

Can couch for fear, but L will find them out; 

And in their ear- tell them my dreaatul name, 

Revenge, which makes the foul offenders quake, 
Tit, Art thou Revenge? and art thou ſent to me, 

To be a torment to mine enemics? 

Tam, I am; therofore come down, and welcome me. 
Tit, Lo me ſome feryice, ere I come to thee, 

Lo, by thy fide where Rape, and Murder, ſtands; 

Now give fome *ſu;ance that thou art Revenge, 

Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot Wheels; 

And then I'tl come, and he thy wage ones, . 

And whitl along with thee about the globes. 
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Provide thee proper palfries, black as jet, 
To hale thy vengeful waggon {ſwift away, 
And find out murderers in their guilty caves : 
And, when thy car is loaden with their heads, 
1 will diſmount, and by the waggon wheel 
Trot, like a ſervile footman, all day long; 
Even from Hyperion's 7 riſing in the cait, 
Until his very downfal in the ſea, 
And day by day I'll do this heavy taſk, 
So thou deſtroy Rapine and Murder there.® 
Jam. "Theſe are my miniſters, and come with me, 
Tit, Are they thy miniſters? what are they call'd ? 
Tam, Rapine, and Murder; therefore called ſo, 
*Cauſe they take vengeance of ſuch kind of men, 
Tit. Good lord, how like the empreſs' ſons they are! 
And you, the empreſs ! But we worldly men 
Have miſerable, mad, miſtaking eyes, 
O ſweet Revenge, now do | come to thee : 
And, if one arm's embracement will content thee, 
Ju ill embrace thee in it by and by. 
Exit TiTus, from above, 
Tam, This clofing with him fits his lunacy: 
Whate'er I forge, to feed his brain-fick fits, 
Do you uphold and maintain in your ſpeeches, 
For now he firmly takes me for Revenge; 
And, being eredulous in this mad thought, 
Il make him ſend for Lucius, his fon; 
And, whillt I at a banquet hold him ſure, 
l nnd ſome cunning practice out of hand, 


10 ſcatter and diſperſe the giddy Goths, 


Or 

, 

Tuc folio reads—Zpten's ; the quarto==Efen's; and ſo Ravenſcrofce 
STEEVENS. 


do not know of any inſtance that can be brought to prove that rape 
and ro ire were ever uſed as ſynonymous terms. The word rat ine has 
© dans ben employed for a lefs fatal kind of plunder, and means the violent 
2&t of deprivation of any good, the honour here alluded to being always 
excoptee, | 

zwe indeed fince diſcovered that Gower De Conf. one Amartis, 
Lib. V. fol. 119, b. uſcs ravine in the ſame ſenſe. STEEVYE NS. 
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492 TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


Or, at the leaſt. make them his enemies. 
Sec, here he comes, and I muſt ply my theme, 


Euter Titus, 


Tit, Long have I been forlorn, and all for thee :. 
Welcome, dread fury, to my woful houſe; — 
Rapine, and Murder, you are welcome to0 :— 

How like the emp reſs and her ſons you are! 
Well are you fitted, had you but a Moor ;— 
Could nut all hell afford you ſuch a devil ?— 
For, well I wot, the empreſs never wags, 

But 1n her company there 1s a Moor ; 

Aud, would you repreſent our queen aright, 

It were convenient you had ſuch a devil: 

But welcome, as you are. What ſhall we do? 

Tam, What would' thou have us do, Andronicus ? 

Dem. Show me a murderer, I'll deal with him. 

Chi. Show me a villain that hath done a rape, 
And Jam ſent to be reveng'd on him. 

Jam. Show me a thouſand, that have done thee wrong, 
And I will be revenged on them all. 

Tit. Look round about the wicked ſtreets of Rome; 
And when thou find'ſt a man that's like thyſelf, 
Good Murder, {tab him; he's a murderer, —- 

So thou with him; and, when it is thy hap, 

To find another that is like to thee, 

Good Rapine, ſtab him; he is a raviſher.— 

Go thou with them; and in the emperor's court 
There is a queen, attended by a Moor 

Well may'ft thou know her by thy own proportion, 
For up and down ſhe doth reſemble thee ; 
I pray thee, do on them ſome violent death, 

They have been violent to me and mine. 

Tam. Well haſt thou leſſon'd us; this ſhall we do 
But would it pleaſe thee, good Andronicus, | 
To ſend for | gaar ol thy thrice valiant ſon, 

Who leads towards Rome a band of warlike Goths, 
And bid him come and banquet at thy houſe; 


When 
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When he is here, even at thy ſolemn feaſt, 
L will bring in the empreſs and her ſons, 
The emperor himſelf, and all thy toes ; 
And at thy mercy ſhall they ſtoop and kneel, 
And on them ſhalt thou eaſe thy angry heact, 
What ſays Andronicus to this device? 
Tit. Marcus, my brother !—'tis {ad Titus calls, 


Enter Marcus. 


Go, gentle Marcus, to thy nephew Lucius; 
Thou ſhalt inquire him out among the Goths: 
Bid him repair to me, and bring with him 
Some of the chiefeſt princes of the Goths ; 
Bid him encamp his ſoldiers where they are: 
Tell him, the emperor and the empreſs too 
Feaſts at my houſe ; and he ſhall feaſt with them, 
This do thou for my love; and ſo let him, 
As he regards his aged father's lite, 
Mar, This will I do, and ſoon return again, . [ Exits 
Tam, Now will I hence about thy buſineſs, 
And take my miniſters along with me. | 
Tit, Nay, nay, let Rape and Murder ſtay with me; 
Or elfe I'll call my brother back again, 
And cleave to no revenge but Lucius, 
Tam, What ſay you, boys? will you abide with him, 
Whiles I go tell my lord the emperor, 
How I have govern'd our determin'd jeſt ? | 
Yield to his humour, ſmooth and ſpeak him fair, [Afides 
And tarry with him, till I come again. 
Tit, Iknow them all, though they ſuppoſe me mad; 
And will o'er-reach them in their own devices, 
A pair of curſed hell-hounds, and their dam, [ Afide, 
Dem. Madam, depart at pleaſure, leave us here, 
Tam, Farewell, Andronicus : Revenge now goes 


To lay a complot to betray thy foes. [ Exit TAMORA, 


Tit, I know, thou doſt ; and, ſweet Revenge, farewell. 

Chi, Tell us, old man, how ſhall we be employ'd ? 

Tit, Tut, I have work enough for you to do.— 
Publius, come hither, Caius, and Valentine 
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494 TITUS ANDRONICUS, 


Enter PuBL1vs, ard Others, 


Pub, What's your will?“ 

Tit, Know you theſe two ? 

1555 Th' empreſs' ſons, 
I take them, Chiron, and Demetrius. 

Tit. Fye, Publius, fye! thou art too much deceiv'd; 
The one is Murder, ape is the other's name: 
And therefore bind them, gentle Publius; 
Caius, and Valentine, lav hands on them : 
Olt have you heard me wiſh for ſuch an hour, 
And now I find it: therefore bind then fure ; 
And ſtop their mouths, if they begin to cry. 

[Exit ir us.— Pulis, Sc. /ay hold on CHIRON ard 

De METRIUS. 

Chi. Villains, forbear; we are the empreſs? ſons, 

Pub. And theretore do we what we are commanded, — 
Stop cluſe tbeir mouths, let them not ſpeak a word: 
Is he ſure bound ? look, that you bind them fait, 


Re-enter TiTUsS ANDRONICUS, with Lavinia; e bear- 
ing @ baſau, and be a knife, 


Tit. Come, come, Lavinia; look, thy foes are bound ;— 
Sirs, ftop their mouths, let chern not ſpeak to me; 
Put let ttem hear what fear ful words I utter. 
O villains, Chiron and Demetrius! 
Here ſtands the ſpring whom you have ſtain'd with mud; 
This goodly ſunmnnet with your winter mix'd, 
You kill'd her huſband; and, for that vile fault, 
Two of her brothers were condemn'd to death 

iy hand cu: off, and made a merry jeft: 
Both her {weet hands, her i and that, more dear 
Than hauds or tongue, her {p otleſs chaitity, 
Inhuman traitors, vou conftrai-,'d and fore d. 
What would you ſay, if I ſhould Tt you f enk? 
Villains, for wu ame you could not bug for g tace 
Hark, wretches, how I mcan to wa cry r vou. 
This cne hand yet is left to cut your throats ; 
2 Wild 
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Whilſt that Lavinia "tween her ſt: umps doth ho!d 
The haſon, chat receives your guilty blood, 

You know, your mother means to fealt with me, 

And calls herſelf, Revenge, and thinks me mad. 

Hark, villains ; I will grind your bones to duſt, 
And with your blood and it, I'll make a paſte; 

And of the paſte a coffin 9 I «vill rear, 

And male two paſties of your ſhame ful heads; 

And bid tlic ftrumpet, your unhallow'd dam, 

Like to the earth, f.v allow her own increatc, * 

J his is the ſcaſt that J have bid her to, 

And this the banquet ſhe ſhall ſurſeit on; 

For worſe than Fhilomel you us'd my daughter, 

And work - an Progne i will be reveng'd: 

And wow prepare your throats, —Lavini, come, 

Ii cuts their threats, 

Receive the blood: and, when that th 7 are dead, 

Let me go g ind their bones to powder ſmall, 

And with this hateful liquor tv: mper it; 

And in that paſte let their vile heads be bak'd. 

Come, come, be every one officious 

io make this banquet; which I with may prove 

Nore ſtern and bloody than the Centaurs' fe. . 

do, now bring them? in, for I will play the cook, 

Aud fee them ready Zainſt their mother comes. 

2 vt An. be « ring 4 He dend bodies 0 


SCENE: III. 
The ſame, A Pavilion, with tables, c. 
Enter Lucius, MARCUs, a: Goths, with AARON, prijorer. 
Cnc Uncle K d ſince tis my father's mind, 
That repair to Rome, I am content. 


1 Goth. 


dis tg term of art for the cavity of a raiſed pye. JouNsON. 
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1. Goth. And ours with thine,? befall what fortune will, 
Luc. Good uncle, tate you in this barbarous Moor, 
This ravenous tiger, this accurſed devil; 
Let him receive no ſuſtenance, fetter him, 
Till he be brought unto the empreſs” face, 
For teſtimony of her foul proceedings: 
And ſec the ambuſh of our friends be ſtrong 
I fear, the emperor means no good to us, 
Aar. Some devil whiſper curſes in mine car, 
And prompt me, that my tongue may utter forth 
The venomous malice of my ſwelling heart ! 
Luc. Away, inhuman dog! unhallow'd ſlave !— 
Sirs, help our uncle to convey him in.— 
 [Exeunt Goths, with Aaron. Flaurißz. 
The trumpets ſhow, the emperor is at hand. 


Enter SATURNINUS and TAMORA, with Tribunes, Sena. 
tors, and Others, &þ 


Sat. What, hath the firmament more ſuns than one ? 

Luc. What boots it thee, to call thyſelf a ſun ? 

Mar. Rome's emperor, and nephew, break the parle ; 
Theſe quarrels muſt be quietly debated, 
The feaſt is ready, which the careful Titus 
Hath ordain'd to an honourable end, 
For peace, for love, for league, and good to Rome : 
Pleaſe you, therefore, draw nigh, and take your places, 

Sat, Marcus, we will, | 

_ [ Hautboys found, The company fit down at table, 


Euter Titus, dreſs'd like à cook, Lavinia, weiled, young 
Lucius, aud Others. Titus places the diſhes on th 
table. 


Tit, Welcome, my gracious lord; welcome, dread queen; 
| | Welcome, 
3 And our content runs parallel with thine, be the conſequence of c 
goming to Rome what it may. MALox x. 
+ That is, begin the parley. We yet ſay, he breats his mind. 
Jouxecs: 
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Welcome, ye warlike Goths; welcome, Lucius; 
And welcome, all ; although the cheer be poor, 
Twill fill your ſtomachs ; pleaſe you eat of it, 
Sat. Why art thou thus attir'd, Andronicus ? 
77%. Becauſe I would be ſure to have all well, 
To entertain your bighneſs, and your empreſs. 
Tam. We are beholden to yon, good Andronicas, 
Tir. An if your highneſs knew my heart, you were, 
My lord the emperor, reſolve me this ; 
Was it well done of raſh Virginius, 
Jo ſlay his daughter with his own right hand, 
Becauſe ſhe was enforc'd, ſtain'd, and deflour'd ? 
Sat. It was, 
Andronicus. 
Tit, Your reaſon, mighty lord! 
Sat. Becauſe the girt ſhould not ſurvive her ſhame, 
And by her preſence {till renew his ſorrows, 
Tit. A reaſon mighty, ſtrong, and effectual; 
A pattern, precedent, and lively warrant, 
For me, moſt wretched, to they” She the like: 
Die, die, Lavinia, and thy ſhame with thee ; 
[ He kills LAVINIA» 
And, with thy ſhame, thy father's ſorrow die! 
Sat, What haſt thou done, unnatural, and unkind ? 
Tit, Kill'd her, for whom my tears have made me blind. 
Jam as woful as Virginius was: 
And have a thouſand times more cauſe than he 
Jo do this outrage ;—and it is now done. 
Sat, What, was ſhe raviſh'd? tell, who did the deed. 
Ti, Wore leaſe you cat? will't pleaſe your highneſs 
ee 
Tam, Why haſt thou ſain thine only daughter thus? 
Tit, Not I: 'twas Chiron, and Demetrius: 
They raviſh'd her, and cut away her tongue, 
And they, 'twas they, that did her all this wrong, 
Sat, Go, fetch them hither to us preſently. 
Tit. Why, there they are both, baked in that pie 
Whereof their mother daintily hath fed, 
Eating the fleſh that ſhe herſelf hath bred, 5 
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498 TITUS ANDRONIC Us. 
"Pts true, 'tis true; witneſs my knife's ſharp point. 


Killing 'T amor, 
Sat. Die, frantick wretch, fur this accurſed deed, 
Kill 1 Tirus, 
Lac. Can the ſon's eye hehold his father bleed ? 
There's mecd for meed, death for a deadly deed. 

[Kills PAT ULVLNPS A great tumult. The people ; 
cov. gan G1 perſe. Marcus, BELT VS, GE their 
part 7 aſcend the fps before | Fitus's / gie. 

Mar. You {ad-fac'd men, people and ſons of Rome, 

By uproar ſever'd, like a flight of fowl 
Scatter'd by winds and high tempeſtuous guſts, 
O, let me teach you how to knit again 
This ſcatter'd corn into one mutual ſheaf, 
1 broken limbs again into one body. 

z. Left Rome her ſelf be bane unto herſelf; 6 
Fo Lint, whom mighty} 1n2doms court“ to, 
Like a forfor n and d ici) erate caſt- away, 
Do ſhametul execution on herſelf. 
But if my froſty ſigns and chaps of age, 
Grave witneſſes of true experience, 
Cannot induce you to attend my words. 
Speak, Rome's dear friend; [To Lucius. ] as erſt ou 

anceſtor, 
When with his ſolemn tongue he did diſcourſe, 
To love-fick Dido's ſad attending ear, my 
e 


5 The additions made by Ravenſcroft to this ſcene, are ſo much cf: 
piece with it, that I cannot reſiſt the temptation of ſhowing the 1e3 


how he continues the ſp2cch before us: 


& Thus cramm 45 thou'rt bravely fatten d up for hell, 
„ And thus to Piuto 1 do ſerve thee up.” | Srabs the emperes. 


And then A curtiin drown dij ewers the heads and hands of Ben ; 


ard Chiron banging up «gainſt the ⁊uall; ti eir bedics in clairs in bc.1dy 


2 
STEELY 


Thie ſpeech and the next, in the quarts 1611, are given to a Rim 
lerd. In the folio they b th belong to the Goth, I know not N they 
are ſeparated, I believe the who'e belongs to Marcus; who, be Luc 
has gone through ſuch a part of the narrative as concerns his own es. 
claims his turn to ſpeak again, and recommend Lucius to eee bir. 

1E 72K 
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The ſtory of that balefvl bur ig night, 

When ſubtle Greels ſurpriz't king Priam's Troy; 

ell us, what Sinon hath bew:itch'd our ears, 

Or who hath brought the fata! engine in, 

Tat gives H Troy, our Rome, the civil wound,— 

My heart is not compact of flint, nor ſteel; 

Not can I utter all our bitter grief, 

But floods of tears will drown my oratory, 

Anil break my very utterance; even 1'the time 

When it ſhould move you to attend me moſt, 

Lending your kind commiſeration: 

Here is a captain, let him tell the tale; 

Your hearts will throb and weep to hear him ſpeak. 
Luc, Then, noble auditory, be it Known to you, 

That curſed Chiron and Demetrius 

Were they that murdered our emperor's brother; 

And they ii were that raviſhed our üder: 

For their fell faults our brothers were beheaded ; 

Our father's tears deſpis'd ; and baſely cozen'd 7 

Of that true hand, that fought Rome's quarrel out, 

And ſent her enemies unto the grave, 

Laſtly, myſelf unkindly baniſhed, | 

The. gates ſhut on me, and turn'd weeping out, 

To beg relief among Rome's enemies; 

Who drown'd their enmity in my true tears, 

And op'd their arms to embrace me as a friend: 

And I am the turn'd-torth, be it known to you, 

That have prefery'd her welfare in my blood; 

And from her boſom took the enemy's point, 

Sheathing the ſtecl in my advent'rous body. 

Alas! you know, I am no vaunter, I; 

My fcars can witneſs, dumb although they are, 

i hat my report is jus, and full of truth, 

But, ſott, methinks, i do digreſs too much, 

Citing my worthicfs pratic; O, pardon me; 

For u hen no friends are by, nien praiſe themſelves, 
Mar. Now is my turn to ſpeak; Behold this chill, 

[ Pointing to the child in the arms of an attendavte 


Ot 


7 i. e, and be baſely cozened. Maronk. 
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Of this was Tamora delivered; 


The iſſue of an irreligious Moor, 
Chief architect and plotter ot theſe woes; 
The villain is alive in Titus' houſe, 
Damn'd as he is, to witneſs this is true, 
Now judge, what cauſe had Titus to revenge 
Theſe wrongs, unſpeakable, paſt patienee, 
Or more than any living man could bear. 
Now you have heard the truth, what ſay you, Romans ? 
Have we done aught amiſs? Show us wherein, 
And, from the place where you behold us now, 
"The poor remainder of Andronici 
Will, hand in hand, all headlong caſt us down, 
And on the ragged ſtones beat forth our brains, 
And make a mutual cloſure of our houſe, 
Speak, Romans, ſpeak : and, if you ſay, we ſhall, 
Lo, hand in hand, Lucius and I will fall. 
mil. Come, come, thou reverend man of Rome, 
And bring our emperor gently in thy hand, 
Lucius our emperor ; for, well I know, 
The common voice do cry, it ſhall be fo, 
Rom, {Several ſpeak.] Lucius, all hail;S Rome's royal 
emperor | 


Lucius, Cc. d:/cend. 


Mar. Go, go into old Titus“ ſorrowful houſe ; 
| [To an Attendant, 
And hither hale that miſbelieving Moor, 
To be adjudg'd ſome direful ſlaughtering death, 
As puniſhment for his moſt wicked life. 
Rom, [ Several ſpeak. | Lucius, all hail ; Rome's gracious 
overnor |! 
Luc, Thanks, gentle Romans; May I govern ſo, 
To heal Rome's harms, and wipe away her woe! 
But, gentle people, give me aim awhile, — o 
or 


i. e. Wethe poor remainder, &c. will caſt us down, MATLON E. 

6 This line here, and the ſame words below, are given in the od cop} 
by miſtake to Marcus, It is manifeſt, as Mr. Steevens has obſerved, that 
they both belong to the ſurrounding concourſe of Romans, who with one 
voice hail Lucius as their emperor, MALON E. 
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For nature puts me to a heavy taſk j— 
Stand all aloof ;——but, uncle, draw you near, 
Jo ſhed obſequious tears upon this trunk: — 
O, take this warm kiſs on thy pale cold lips, Xi es Tirus, 
Theſe ſorrowful drops upon thy blood-ſtaiu'd face, 
The laſt true duties of thy noble ſon! 
Mar. Tear for tear, and loving kiſs for kiſs, 
ny brother Marcus tenders on thy lips: 
O, were the ſum of theſe that I ſhould pay 
Countleſs and infinite, yet would I pay them! 

Luc. Come hither, boy; come, come, and learn of as 
To melt in ſhowers : Thy grandfire lov'd thee well: 
Many a time he danc'd thee on his knee, 

Sung thee aſleep, his loving breaſt thy pillow ; 
Many a matter hath he told to thee, 

Meet, and agreeing witi thine infancy ; 

In that reſpect then, like a loving child, 

Shed yet ſome ſmall drops from thy tender ſpring, 
Becauſe kind nature doth require it fo: 

Friends ſhould affociate friends in grief and woe: 
Bid him farewell; commit him to the grave; 

Do him that kindneſs, and take leave of him, 

Bey. O grandfire, grandſire ! even with all my heart 
Would I were dead, ſo you did live again! 

O lord, I cannot ſpeak to him for weeping ; 
My tears will choke me, if I ope my mouth. 


Enter Attendants, auith AARON, 


1. Rom. You ſad Andronici, have done with woes; 
Give ſentence on this execrable wretch, 
That hath been breeder of theſe dire events. 

Luc. Set him breaſt-deep in earth, and famiſh him; 
There let him ſtand, and rave and cry for food: 
If any one relieves or pities him, 
For the offence he dies. This is our doom: 


Some ſtay, to ſee him faſten'd in the earth,” 


Aar. 


7 That juice and cookery may go hand in hand to the concluſion of this 
play, in Ravenſcroft's alteratioa of it, Aaron is at onc: rad and roaftea 
on the ſtage, STEEVENS. 
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Aar. O, why ſhould wrath be mute, and fury dumb! 
J am no baby, I, that, with baſe prayers, 
I ſhould repent the evils I have done; 
Ten thouſand, worſe than ever yet 1 did, 
Would I perform, if I might have my will; 
If one good deed in all my life I did, 
I do repent it from my very ſoul, 
Luc, Some loving friends convey the emperor hence, 
And give him burial in his father's grave: 
My father, and Lavinia, ſhall forthwith 
Be cloſed in our houſhold's monument. 
As for that heinous tiger, Tamora, 
No funeral rite, nor man in mournful weeds, 
No mournful bell ſhall ring her burial; 
Yut throw her forth to bealts, and birds of prey: 
Fierlife was heaſt-hke, and devoid of pity; 
And, being ſo, ſhall have like u ant of pity, 
See juſtice done to Aaron, that damn d Moor, 
By u hom our heavy haps had their beginning ; 
Then, afterwards, to order well the flate;“ 


That like cvents may nc er it ruinate. [ Excunt. 
3 Then evil! <ve art cnrſelves to regulate the ſtate. MALONE. 


9 This is one of thoie plays which 1 have always thought, with the 
better judges, ought not to ve acxncwledeed in the liſt of Shakfpearr's 
genuine pieces. And, perhaps, I may give a proof to ſtrengthen this 
opinion, that may put the matter out of queſtion, Ben Jonſon, in the 
introduction to his Bart belomego-Fair, which made its firſt appearance in 
the year 1614, Couples Jeremymo and Aldrenicus together in reputation, 
and ſpeaks of them as plays then of twenty-five or thirty years ſtanding, 
Conli-quentiy Arzdrericus muſt have been on the tage before Shaktipeare 
Jeſt Warwick (hire, to come and refide in London: and I never hen it 
ſo much as intimated, that he h:d turned bis genius to ſtage- wiitiig be- 
fore he aſlvciared with the players, and became one of their bed), 
However, that he after ward< introduced it a-new on the ſtage, with the 
addition of his own maſterly touches, is inconte ſtible, and ther ce, | 
preſume, grew his title to ft. The dition in general, where he has nt 
taken the pains to raiſe i:, is even beneath that of the Three Parts c 
Henry VI. The ſtory we are to ſuppoſe merely fictitious. Andronicus 
is a ſur- name of pure Greek derivation. Tamora is neither menticone% by 


Ammianus Marcellinue, nor any body elſe that I can find. Nor had Come; 
in the time of her emperors, any wars with the Goths that I know ©: 


not till after the tranſlation of the empire, I mean to Byzantium, An 
vet 
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vet the ſcene of our play is laid at Rome, and Saturninus is elected to the 
empire at the Capitol. THEOBALD, L 

A'l the editors and criticks agree with Mr. Theobald in ſuppoſing this 
play ſpurious. I ſee nn reaſon for diſt-ring from them for tne colyur of 
theſt le is wholly d Ferent from that or the other plays, and there is an 
attempt at regular verſiticationy and art ficial cl ſes, not atways inelegant, 
yet ſeljom pleaſing. The bx barity. of the ſpectacles, and the general 
mallacre, which are here exhib ted, can ſcarcely be conceived tolerable to 
any audie ce; yet we are told by joaſon, that they were not only borne 
butpraiſ-d, That Shakſpeare wrote any part, though Theobald declares 
it in nile, I ſee no reaſon for believing. 

the t:iti'mony produced at the beginning of this play, by which it is 
aſcribed to Shakſ-carcy is by no means equal to the aigument againſt its 
authenticty, arihog from the total difference of conduct, language, and 
ſentiments, by which it ſtands apart from ail the reſt. Meres had 
probably no other evidence than that of a titi2-page, which, though in our 
time it be ſufficient, was then of no great authority; for all the plays 
which were rejected by the firſt coil:&tors of Shakſpeare's works, and 
admitied in later editions, and again rected by the critical editors, had 
Shakſpeare's name on the title, as we r-ult ſuppuſe, by the fraudulence 
or the printers, who, while there were yet no g2zuite's, nor ad vei tiſemente, 
nor any means of circulating litera'y inte gence, could uſurp at pleaſure 
ary ci} brat: d name. Nor had Shaxfprare any intereſt in detecting the 
Imboitur'y as none of his ſame or profit was produced by the preſs. 

The chrono! gy of this play does not prove it not to be Shakſpeare's, 
If it had been written twenty-five years, in 1614, it might have been 
Wirten when Shakſpeare wis twenty-nve years old. When he left 
Warwickſhire I know not, but at the age of twer.ty-five it was rather too 
late to fly for deer-ſtealing. 

Ravenſcroft, who in the reign of James II. revited this play, ad 
reſtored it to the ſtage, tells us, in his preface, from a theatrical 
tradition, I ſuppoſe, which in his time might be of ſufficient authority, 
that this play waz touched in different parts by Shakſpeate, but written by 
lome other poet. 1 do not find Shak ſpeare's touchies very diſcernable. 

ou N. 

There is every reaſon to believe, that Sbekſpc are was not the author of 

thi; play. I have already ſaid enough upon the ſubje ct. 
Ar Upton declares peremptorily, that it cught to be flung out of the 
It of our author's works: yet Mr. Warner, w thall his laudabic z for 
the memory of his ſchoo!-ſellow, when it min ſee m to ſerve his purpoſe, 
dijabes his friend's judgement ! 

Indeed a new argument has been produc'd; it muſt have been written 
by Shakſpeare, becauſe at that time cler perple wrote in the ſame 
W | 

It is ſcarcely worth obſerving, that the original publiſher * had nothing 
to do wich any of che rett of ohakxtpears's works. Dr. Johnſon oblerves 
the 


3 Ie origiau owner of the copy was Ihn Danter, who likewiſe printed the firſt 
ton uf Komeo and Juliet in 1597, and 1s Introduced as à character in 21 Return 


em Parnafus, &cc. 1606. STELVENS. 
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the copy to bz 25 correR as other books of the time; and probably teviſg 
by the author himſe}f; but ſurely Shakſpeare would not have taken the 
greateſt care about infinitely rhe ⁊ueri of bis performances! nothing more 
can be ſaid, except that it is printed by Heminge and Condell in :};- 5.2 


folio : but not to inſiſt, that it had been con rary to their intereſt to 3 


rej: cted any play, uſually called Shakſpeare's, though they might S 
to be ſpurious; it does not appear, that their Auezuledge is at all t de 
depended on; for it is certain, that in the firſt copies they had entirely 
omitted the play of Troilus and Cr:fſida. 

It has been 12'd, that this play was firſt printed for G. Eld, 1594, by: 
the original publiſher was Edward White, I hive ſeen in an 01d Catal „ue 
of als, &c. the kiftory of Titus Andronicus. FARMER. : 

| have already given the reader a ſpecimen of the changes mad? id 
play by Ravenſcroft, who revived it with ſucceſs in the year 1687 4:4 
may add, that when the empreſs ſtabs her child, he has ſupplied the Ayr 
with the following lincs: 

e She has outdone me, ev'n in mine own art, 
% Outdone me in murder, kill'd her own child, 
« Give it me, IM cat it.“ 

It rarely happens that a dramatic piece is altered with the ſime 9 
that it was written; but Tus Andrenicus has undoubtedly fallen nme 
hands of one whoſe feelings and imagination were congental wit! e 
its original author. 

In the courfe of the notes on this performance, I have nain'ed ant; 
paſſage or two which, in my opinion, ſufficiently prove it to hn 4. 
the work of one who was acquainted both with Greek and ur 
literature, It is like wiſe deficient in ſuch internal marks as diitingu!!, 
the tragedies of Shakſpeare from thoſe of other writers; 1 ni-an, that ! 
preſents no ſtiuggles tomntroduce the vein of humour fo conſtantly inte. 

woven with the Luſneis of his ſerious dramas. It can neither boat of i 
ſtriking excellencics, nor his acknowledged defects; for it ces v0. 
fingle intereſting ſituation, a natural character, or a ſtring of quibbics fron: 
firſt to laſt, 'Ihat Shakxtpeare ſhould have written without commands, 
our attention, moving our paſſions, or ſporting with words, appears ton, 
as improbable, as that he ſhould have ſtudiouſly avoided diſtylable 2t5 
tritiyilzble terminations in this play, and in noother. 

Let it likewiſe be remembered that this piece was not publiſhes u 
the name of Shakſpeare till after his death, The quarto in 1511 i 
anonymous. 

Could the uſe of particular terms employed in no other of his pi-cos © 
admitted as an argument that he was not its author, more than one of te 
might be found; among which is palliament for robe, a Latiniſm v inch! 
have not met with e!{-where in any Engliſh writer, whether ancicn! £ 
modern; though it muſt have originated from the mint of © ſche | 
may add, that Titus Andronicus will be found on ex2minatio! to conte“ 
greater number of claſſical alluſions, &c. than are ſcattered over © tb 


reſt of the performances en Which the ſcal of Shokfpeare is ihdu 25! 
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xd. Not to wiite any more aboxt and abiut this ſuſpected thing, ler 
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„erve that the glitier of a few piilazes in it nas pernaps miſld the 
ue ment of thute wan ought to hive ety that both eme and 
deleribtin arc more eaſiiy produced than the jatete ging fabrick of a 
iv. Without thet- advan cages, many plays hive ty: eeded 2 

| 


ave failed, in which thev have been del: about with the matt 


with potuſion. t does not follow, that he viiio can Carve a tricze wich 
minut nes, clagarc:y, aid eaſe, his a conc prion equal to the extent, 
rropriety, and grandeur ot a te miplce SrrEVENS. 

Dr. Johnfon is not quite accurate in wit he hos aſſerted conc nds, 
th: ſ-ver. ſpurious plays, which the printer of the folio in 169 4 mproperly 
zamitted into his volume. The name cof*Shakſagcar- N 5 \ in toe 
title- p 28 tf tou of them; 3 [ rides, Str Jeb. 0 caſe, 7 ' be Ln al 
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506 TITUS ANDRONICUS, 
The charaQers as fulluw — Aaron, Mr. Quin; Titus, Mr. Boles; 
Saturninus, Mr. Leigh ; Baflianus, Me. Walker; Lucius, Mr. Ryan; 
Marcus, Mr. Ogden; Demetrive, Mr. Digges; Chiron, Mr. Ward; 
Vamora, Mrs. Egleton; Livmnin, Mrs, Sterling, 
Again, on the 25th of April, for the benefit of Mr. Hurt, adramatich 
wricer, Receipt in money 181, 2s. ticksts 171. 353, —35'. 535. Rees, 
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PERICEES 


5 2 X 9 The 


*.* The ſtory on which this play is formed, is of great antigut 

is !ourd in a bock, once very popular entitled e Re nan; rants Kc 

luppnf-d by Mr. Pyuhitt, the earned editot ef The Canterbury 

Ciauiity, 1775, to hive bren written 2 hundred years 220, T N C41 

1mpr ion ot'tat Work \ wich ] have een) was printed in 1483 . 

edition the hiſtory of Melini Xing of Tyre makes the 1.534 chapter 

It is likew f- related by Gower in his fe mantis, lib. viii. p. 155 
Ir9 7 
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185, edit 1554. The Rev. Dr. Farmer bas in his pile ſſion a 
of a 578. poem on the fame ſubjgct, which appears, from th. 
writing and the mette, to be more ancient than. Gwer. The ted 
fird an extract from it at the end of. the play. There is alſo ange 
romance on this bu 6 . called Xyrg Af of Thyre, tranſlated f 
Frencu by Ro 0 rt Copland, and printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 15; 
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In 1570 Willem Howe had a licen c for printing 6 The moſt ft N 
7 9 arty 6 H. Nie of the jt, ange Ads Fires? 'f 1 Vince App ' 


Lucine bis <oxfe, and Thiarfa tis dung rer.“ he author of Peric/: 
introduced Gower in his piece, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that he chi 
followed the work ct that tee. It ls 3 that the hero ot. 
is, in Gower's poem, as in the preſent play, called prince of 'T'vre; ine | 
C Remanorum, ond Copland's Ip tn ice, he is entitled ug. NI ; 
of The | incidents ot the play are found in the Cnf. Amant. and a fry 
Gow:r's expreſſions are occaſionally borrowed, However, I think i: is 5: 
unlikely, that there may have been (though I have rot mer will Þ 
carly proſe tranſlation of this popular ſtory, from the Get. Roman; in 
the name of Appolonſus was changed to A iel 'S 3 to Which, lke wit, the 
author of this drama may have b-en indebted. 1n-1607 was Publiſhed 2! 5 
London, by Valentine Sims, “ The ons rn» of punful adventure, . 


taining the mitt excelent, pleafant, and variable l.iſtorie of thy 

accid-nts that bet-ll unto Prince Appolonius, the lady Lacina b , M1 
and Tharha his dx 1g; hrer, wh rein the uncertaintic of this world and th 

2 { at C of man Y fe are i veiy de {c: ibed. 1 inſ! ted into E — h bi 

J. Twine, Gent I have never ſeen the book, but it was without dont: 

a tg ra of that publiſhed by W. How-in 1576. 

Pe icles wes entered on the Srationers? books, Miy 2, 1608, by Ln 
Blount, one of the printers of the firſt folio edition of Shakipen': pi; M : 
but it did not appe: ar 1. print till the following year, andthen it wa: pullincs i Fl 
not by Blount, but by Henry Gofton 3 who had probably anticipated 4 
other, ty getting 4 hot, 'ranficrip! "Aris a p'avhouſe copy. Th. is, 1 * 
believr, no play of our authai's, perhaps I m aht ſay, in the Eugkth 12 * 
Bug" 5 10 1NC correct as th, IS. 1 te molt cor UpUTOIT Shakfpe art sotbei drift 1 
compa: red with Pericles, is purity itf li. Tos metre is ſeldom 1th nd ode 
verſe is fr quently printed as pr: fe, and the groſleſt er.ors 260u7 4! 104 


every page. I mention theſe ci.cumttances, only 2s an apol; 


reader for having taken ſome what more licence with this drama than 
have been juſtihabic, if the copies of it now extant hed been lets dig. 
by the negligence and 1gnorarce of the printer or trantcribet. 
numerous corruptions that are found in the original edition 111609, 
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I here are ſeverz! edit'ons of the C Roimarorum beſcre 148. D. 


ture been Carefully preſerved and augmented in all the ſubſequcat 
„apteflions, probably aroſe from its having been frequently exhibited on 
ne tage, In the four quarto editions it is called the mich admired pay of 
-£r1CtES PRINCE of TYRE; and it is mentioned by many ancient 
writers as a very popular performance; particularly, by. the author of. a 
-12trical pamphlet, entitled P;zhco cr Run Rede 
nos arc und: 

„% Amaz'd I ſtood, to ſee a crowd 

« Of civil throats ſtretch'd out fo loud: 

As at a new play, all the rooms 

« Did ſwarm with gentles mix'd with grooms 3 

«« So that I truly thought all theſe 

„% Came to fee Shere or Poricles,?? 

1.2 foraier edition of this play 1 tad, on the authority of anwther 

prion, that this pamphlet had apprarcd in 1596; but | have as mit 
w:;:ii the piece itſelt and find that Pymlics, &c c. WAS 1 Ahead! 


9 


„ in Whien the following 


11003. 
It inight, however, have been a republication, 
Tac prologue to an old comedy called 7 be b:z bg {oe bis Prar', 1014, 
likewiſe exhibits a proof of this play's uncommon ie. Ihe pont rating 
oi his eee, 15 1 a 
if jt prove ſo hippy 2 %% , a 


« We'll {iy 'tis fortunat», like Pe c. 

Py foriunates | underitand bigh:y ſucce . nz writer can hardly be 
ipod to have meant that Pericles was popular rather from accident thin 
mit; for that would have been but a poor culvzy on his own 
v 11 mance. oo 

an obſcure poet, however, in 1652, infinuates tha this drama was 
1 received, or at leaſt that it added nothing to che reputation of its 
author; | : | | 

„% But Shakeſpeare, the plebeian driller, was 
1% Founder'd in his Peric:es, a: d mult not paſs,” 
Verſes by J. Latham, prefixed to Richard Brome's 
Fevial Grew, er the Merry He gars, 4t9. 1652. 

The paſſages above quoted chew that little cred t Is to bz given to the 
aflertion contained in theſe lines; yet they furniſh us with an additional 
proot that Pericles, at no very diſtant period after Shakſpeare's death, was 
conſidered as unqueſtionab!y his performance. 

in The Tim:s diſplayed in Six S:tiads, 40. 1646, dedicated by S. Shephard 
to Phi Eark of Pembroke, p. 22, Seſtiad VI. ſtanza 9, the author baus 
ſpeaks ut our poet and the piece betore us: 

« See him, whole tragick ſcenes Euripides 

„% Poth equal, and with Sophocles we may 

Compare great Shakſp-arcz Ariſtophanes 

Never like him his fancy could ditplay : 

Witneſs Tbe Prince of Tyre, his Pericles : 
His tweet and his to be admired lay 
He wrote of luſt ful Tarquin's rape, ſhows he 
Did underſtand the depth of pocke,” 
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For the divifion of this piece into fcenes J am re ſponſible, there be;"g 
none found in the old copies. Marones. 

The Hiſtery of Apollrnius King of Tyre was ſuppoſed by Mark Walter, 
when he printed it in 1595, to have been travNlated from the Grete 
thouſand years before, [Fabr. Bib. Gr. v. p. $21.] It certainly (+; 
trong maiks of a Greek original, th-ugh it is not (that I know) n 
extant in that language. "The rythmical poem, under the ſim” title, (4 
modern Greek, was re-tranſlated (it I may fo ſpeak) from the L 
amo Achyung tg Prualuny yaweoay, Du Friſne, Index Author, «/ 
Cie Grac. When Welſer printed it, he probably did not know that i; 
had been publiſhed already (perhaps more than once) among the 6 
Romanorum. In an edition, which I have, printed at Rouen in 25255 
makes the 154th chapter. Towards the latter end of the X1Ith century, 
Cod ſrey of Viterb., in his Pantheon or Univerſal Chronicle, inſerted this 
romance as part of the hiſtory of the thi:d Antiochas, about 200 year: 
before Chriſt. It begins thus [ MS. Reg. 14 C. xi. ]: 

« Filia Seleuci regis ſtat clara decore, 
« Matreque defun&i pater arſit in ejus amore. 
© Res habet eſfectum, preila puella dolet,*? 


The reſt is in the ſame metre, withone pentameter only to two hexamet»rs, 

Gower, by his own acknowledgement, took his tory from the Pa»! ex; 
as the author (hoe ver he was) of Pericks, Prince of Tyre, prof (ies to 
have fo lowed Gower, TyrwawttT. * | 

There are three French tranſlations of this ſtory, viz.— La Chronique 
d' Appol'n, Roy de Thyr;“ 4to. Geneva, bl. J. no date —and „ n. 
ſante et agreable H. ſtoĩte d' Appollonius Prince de Thyr en Afrique, 
et Roi d Antioche; traduit par Gilles Corozet,“ 8. Paris, 1530; 
and (in the ſeventh volume of the Hiſtc:res Tragiques, &c, 12 m0. 1604, 
par Frangois Belle- foreſt, &c.) „ Accidens divers aduenus a Appolio- 
nie Roy des Tyriens: ſes malheurs ſur mer, ſes pertes de femme & 
fille, & la fin heureuſe de tous enſemble.“ 

Io the introduction to this laſt novel, the tranſlator ſays— “ Ayant en 
main une hiſtoite tiree du Grec, & icelle ancienne, comme aufhi je 
recuellie d'un vieux livre écrit a la main,“ &c. 

But the preſent ſtory, as it appears in Belle foreſt's collection, (Vol. VI. 
p. 113, & feq-) has yet a further claim to our notice, as it had the org 
(p. 148-9) of furniſhing Dryden with the out'ine of his Aexardor*s Þ+ |. 
Langhaine, &c. have accuſed this great poet of adopting circumſtanc-s ir5t 
th- Hiftcires Tregiques, among other French novels; a charge, how?vcr, 
that demands neither proof nor apology. 

The popularity of this tale of Apollunius, may be inferred from the 
very Pumerous MSS. in which it appears. 

Bo h editions of Twine's tranſlation are now before me, Thom 
Trwine was the continuator of Pher's Virgil, which was left imperte& in 
the year 1558, | . 

In Twine's book our hero is repeatedly called“ Prince of T yrs 
It is Gngular enough that this fable ſhould have been republiſhed in 1907, 


* . © . 4 

the play entered on the books of the Stationers“ Company in 160%, % 
. 1 411th 
printed in 1609. | 1 mui! 


* 
cv» 


f muſt ſtill add a few words concerning the piece in queſtion, 

Numerous are our unavoidable annotations on it, Yet it has been ſo 
inveterately corrupted by tranſcription, interpolation, &c. that were it 
publiſh-d, like the other dramas of Shakſpeare, with ſcrupulous warning 
of every little change which neceſſity compels an editor to make in it, bis 
comment would more than treble the quantity of his author's text. 1 
therefore the ſilent inſertion or tranſpoſition of a f, harmlets 1v!lobles 
which do not affe ct the value of one ſeritiment throughout the WHO, Cary 
obviate thoſe defects in conſtruction and harmony which have hitherto 
moleſted the reader, why ſhouid not his progres be facilitated by (uct 
means, rather than by a Weariſome appeal to remarks that diſturb atten - 
ton, and contribute to diminiſh whatever intereſt might otherwiſe have 
been awakened by the ſcenes before him? If any of the trivia! ſupple- 


ments, &c. introduced by the preſent editor are found ty be needtets of 


tmproper, let him be freely cenſured by his ſucceſthre, on the ſcote of raſh. 
neſs or want of judgement. Let the Nimrod: of % and ard: purive bim; 
let the champions of nonſenſe that bears the ſtamp of antiquity, uc 
their ruſty lances at the deiperate innovator, To the ſevereſt haz uc, oh 
this account, he would more cheerfuily expots himſelt, than leave ir to be 
obſerved that he had printed many paſſages in Per cles without an effort to 
exhibit them (as they muſt have originally appeared) with ſome obvious 
meaning, and a tolerable flow of verſification, Ihe pebble which aſpires 
to rank with dizmonds, ſhould at leaſt have a decent poliſh beſtowed on ir, 
Perhaps the piece here exhibited has merit in ſufhic ent to engage the ex- 
tremeſt vigilance of criticiſm. Bet it on the Whele, however, be rendered 
legilue, before its value is eſtimated, and then its nunutiæ (if they de ſerve 
it) mi become obj- &ts of contention. The old perplexed and vi iated 
copy of the play is by o means rare; and if the reader, like Pericles, 
ſhould think himſelf qualified to evolve the intricacies of a riddlc, be it 
remembered, that the editor is not an Ant.ochus, who would willingly ſub- 
ject him to ſuch a labour. 

That I might eſcape the charge of having attempted to conceal the 
liberties taken with this corrupted play, have I been thus ample in my 
conteſtion. I am not conſcious that in any other drama I nave changed a 
word, or the poſition of a ſyllable, without conſtant and formal notice of 
luc? d-viaions from our author's text. | | 

To theſe tedious prglegomena may I ſubjoin that, in conſequence of 
reſcarches ſucceſsfully urged by poetical antiquaries, I ſhould expreſs no 
ſurprize if the very title of the piece before us were hereafter, on goud au- 
thority, to be diſcard-d? Some lucky rummages among papers long 
how d-d up, have diſcovered as unexpected things as an author's own 
manuſcript of an ancient play. That indeed of Tarcred and Gijnurd, a 
much older piece, (and diftering in many parts from the copy printed in 
1592.) is now before me. 

It is almoſt needleſs to obſerve that our dramatick Pericles has not the 
leaſt reſemb'ance to his hiſtorical nameſake ; though the adventures of the 
former ate fometimes coincident with thoſe of Pyrocles, the hero of Sid- 
ney's Arcadia z for the amorous, fugitive, ſhipwrecked, mulical, tilting, 


2 4 deſpairing 


deipairing Printe of Tyre is an aceompliſhed knight of romance, dig 
under the n ame of a ſtat: ge 
66... WW 15 reſiftleſs e INES 
„% Wilced at will a fterce democratie, 
« Shook th* arſenal, and fulm n'd over Greece.“ 
As to Sidney's Fyrceles,.— 18, Tyr i} 
« The world was all s fith where to chooſe 


* 


% His place of reſt; 
but Pericles was tied down to > PRs and cou'd not be removed to a then 
in Phenicia, No poetick licenſe will permit a unique, claſſical, and c: 
ſpicuous name to be thus unw arrantably transferred. A Prince of Mada. 
gaicar muſt not be called Encas, nor a Duke of Florence 1 ) 
for ſuch peculiar appellatioas would unſeaſonably remind us of their x 
original p leſſors. The playwright who indulges himſelf in theſe war 
ton and injudicious vagaries, will always countera& his own pars Az, 
Thus, as often as the appropriatzd name of Pericles occurs, it ſerve: 
to expoſe our author's roſs departure from eſtabliſhed manners and hif 
torick truth; for laborious fiction could not deſignedly produce two »r. 
tanogrs mote oppoſite than the ſetiled demagogue of Athens, and the 


— 


vagabond Prince of lte. 

It is remark? ble that many of our ancient writers were ambitious ta 
exhibit S'dney's worthies on the ſftag* ; and when his ſubordinate agent 
"» 12 advanced to ſuch honuur, how happened it that Fyreclis, the'r Ic ders 

uid be overlocked ? Muſidarus, { {his companion,) Argalus and Pike 
nn, Vaalantus,and Lud ra, Anromanlly,g &c. rurniſhed titles fur QF 1-7 
tage ges Nurd Perhaps Pyrocles, | in the pre ſent inſtance, was det de. 
li diſtinibon. The names invented or employed by Sidney, had or 
ſuch popularity, that they were ſometim es borrowed by poets who did 4p 

p:fefs to follow the dire ct current of his fables, or attend to the ſtiict pre- 
pe of his characters. Nay, ſo high was the credit of this romance, 
th.t many a faſhionable word and giowing phraſe ſclected from it, was ap- 
plicd, like a Promethean torch, to contemporary ſonnets, and gave a tr '- 
nent lite even to thoſe dwarſiſh and egervate bantlings of the re! luctant Mat 
I mutt add, that the ＋feyn of the Story- book and Go.wer, could 1:24 
been rege &ed only to make room for a more favourite name; yet, 
ver ee the namg of Pyrgtes might have been, that ct Tg 


* 
* 
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Cy challenge no ad vantage with regard to general predilectlon. i 
am aw SY that a Conc: hve Ar. gument cannot be drawn from the! 
quuntity in the 1 cond ſyllabic of Pericles; and yet if the Athenian we 


in car author's mi d. he might have been taught by repeated tian 115 


from & gens. t fade ports in Sir Thomas North's Piutarch, to ca 


hero Fericles; as for inftance, in the following couplet: 
„% O Chiron, teil me, firſt, art thou indeece th man 
« Which did inſtruct Pericles thus? make aunlwer if thou ca. 
* C. &c. 


* 


0 


Such theretoie was the pronunciation of this proper name, in the ag2 © 
ikf peare. Th adJre is of Perfius to A you! ul orator 112g ni pit 


7163 iS !argiliar to the ear of every causa rcadere 1 


an 


be UN 


By ſome of the obſervations ſcattered over the following pages, it wi'l 
be proved that the illegitimate Pericles occaſionally adopts not merely the 
jd-as of Sir Philip's heroes, but their very words and phraleology, All cir- 
cumſtances therefore conſidered, it is not improbible that our author 
deſigned his chief character to be called Pyrec/:s, not Pericles, * however 
Ignorance or accident might have ſhuffled the latter (a name of almoſt 
ſimilar ſound) into the place of the fo: mer. The true name, when once 
corrupied or changed in the theatre, was effectually withheld from the 
publick; and every commentator on this play agrees in a belief that it 
muſt have been printed by means of a copy “ far as Deucalion off ** from 
the manuſcript which had received Shakſpearc's reviſal and improvement. 

SIEEVENS, 


® Saich a theatrical miſtake will net pere imnmrobable to the reader who pecntlio 9G 
that in the fourth ſcene of the firſt act of the Third Port of Ver Heri I inne d of 
tigers of Hirc ma, the players have given us— tigers of Arcadi:.“ Iaſte n of 
* a5 £22,” in King John, * an .. Inftead of © tire,“ in The 70 Gen: 
temen a. —* Pantt!9n,” Tnread of Poly tove,” in Gymbelint,. Paladius? 
at. continged through au rhe editions till that of 1773. 
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PeRSONS REPRESENTED, 


Antiochns, Fire of Antinch, 
le prince of Tyre. 

5 orion bauo lords of Tyre. 

Simonides, king of Pentapolis.“ 

Cleon, governor of Tharſus, 

Lyfimachus, governor of Mit ylene, 

Cerimon, @ {2rd if Epheſus, 

Thaliard, a % of Antioch. 

Philemon, ſervant ty Cerimon. 

Leonine, rau to Dionyza. AMZarfall. 

A Pandar, and his wife, Boult, their ſervant, 
Gower, as chirus, 


T he daughter of Antiochus. Dionyza, ait to Cleon, 
Thai fa, ang ber to Simonides. 

Marina, daughter to Pericles aui Thaiſa, 

Lychorida, ure 75 Marina, Diana. 


Lirds, Ladies, Knights, Gentlemen Sailore, Pirates, Fi her- 


men, aud Meſengert, Sc. 
SCENE, diſperſedly in variuus countries. 


This is an imaginary city, and its name might have been borrowed 
from ſome romance. We meet indeed in hiſtory with Pertapoiitana g 
a country in Africa, conſiſting of five cities; and from thence perhaps 
ſome noveliſt furniſhed the ſounding title of Pentapolis, which occurs like» 
wiſe in the 37th chapter of Kyng Appolyn of Tyre, 1510, as well as in 
Gower, the Gefta Remanorum, and Twine's tranſlation from it. 

It ſhould not, however, be concealed, that Pentapolis is alſo found in in 
ancient map of the world, MS. in the Cotton Library, Britiſh Muſcum, 
Tiberius, B. V. ; 

That the reader may know through how many regions the ſcene of this 
drama is diſperſed, it is neceſſary to obſerve that Antioch was the metro» 

lis of Syria; Tyre, a city of Phœnicia in Aſia; Tarſus, the metropolis 
of Cilicia, a country of Aſia Minor; M qlene, the capitol of Leibos, an 
illand in the /Egean Sea; and Epheſus, the capital of Jonia, a country of 
the Leſſer Aſia, STEEVENS. | 

« PENTAPOLIN of the naked arm* is the hero of a romance a'luded 


to by Cervantes, Sce Skelton's Den Quixote, Vol, I, p. 144, 40. 1612. 


MALoN5G 


PERICLES, 
PRINCE OF TYRE. 


A bs 
Enter GowrR, 
Before the Palace of Ax TIOCH. 
To ſing a ſong of old was ſung,* 


From aſhes ancient Gower is come; 
Aſſuming man's infirmities, 

To glad your ear, and pleaſe your eyes, 
It hath been ſung at feſtivals, 

On ember-eves, and holy-ales ;3 

And lords and ladies of their lives“ 
Have read it for reſtoratives: 

*Purpoſe to make men glorious ;5 

Et quo antiquius, eo melius. 


Tf 
2 I do not know that old is by any author uſed adverbially, We might 


read; 
To fing a ſong of old wwas ſung, 
Ne. tbat of old, &c. | 
But the poet is ſo licentious in the language which he has attributed to 
Gower in this piece, that I have not ventured to make any change. 
Matrox. 
J have adopted Mr, Malone's emendation, which was evidently wanted. 
 STEEVENSe 
3 1. e. ſays Dr, Farmer, by whom this emendation was made, church- 
alct, The old copy has—holy days. Gower's ſpeeches were certainly 
intitled to rhyme throughout, MALONE. 
+ The old copies read—in their lives. The emendation was ſuggeſted 
by Or. Farmer, MALons, 
5 Old copy—— 


Ile purchaſe is te make men glericui; &. STEVENS. 


There 
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516 PERICLES, 


If you, born in theſe latter times, 
When wit's more ripe, accept my rhymes, 


Ang 


There is an irregularity of metre in this couplet. The old copies 
re ad — Ihe frchaſe, & . Mr. Steevens ſuggeſted this emendation, 
Maroxy, 
Being now convinced that all the irregular lines detected in The Ad. 
ſummer Nights Dr ram, Macbeth, and Perules, have been prolonged by in. 
terpolations which zfto:d ao additional beauties, 1 am become more con. 
fident in my attempt to amend the paſſage before us. Throughout this 
Play it ſhould ſeem to be a very frequent practice of the reciter, or tran- 
ſcriber, to ſupp'y words which, for ſome fooliſh reaſon or other, were {u7. 
poſed to be wantirg. Unfkill'd in the language of poetry, and more efpe- 
cially in that which was clouded by an affe ctation of antiquity, theſe igno- 
rant people regarded many contractions and ellipſes, as indications of 
fome what accidentally omitted; and while they inſerted only monoſyl- 
tables or unim portant words in imaginary vacancies, they conceived them- 
ſelves to be doing little miſchief. Liberties of this kind mult have been 
token with the pi:ce under confideration, The meaſure of it is too roy 1u- 
lar ard hurmonious in many p'aces, for us to think it was utterly negl- éted 
in the reſt. As this play will never be received as the entire compoſition 
of Shakſpeare, and as violent diford:rs require medicines of proportion— 
eb'e viclence, I have been by no means ſcrupulous in ſtriving to 1ecuce 
the metre to that cxattneſs which 1 ſuppoſe it originally to have poſi: lice, 


Of tte ſame licenſe I ſhould not have availed myſelf had I been employed 


on any of the undiſputed dramas of our author. Thoſe experiments 
vw hich we are fo: bidden to perform on living ſubjects, may properiy be 
attempted on drad ones, among which our Pericles may be reckord; 
being dead, in its preſent form to all purpcſes of the Rage, and of no very 
prom.tirgl te in the cloſct. 
i be purſe is te mate ren glorious, | 
Er bon.m quo antiquius co melius.] As I ſuppoſe theſe lines with 
their context, to have originally ſtood as follows, I have fo given them: 
And lords ard N „A their lives 
Harte read it as r:ftoratives : 
»Purpoſe to make men glorious 3 
Et quo ant quius, eo melius. 
This innovation may ſeem to introduce obſcurity ; but in huddling words 
on each other, without their neceſſary articles and prepoſitions, the chief 
Kill of cur preſent imitator of antiquated rhyme appcars to havs 
con fi ſte d. 
Again, old copy: 
„This Antioch then, Antiochus the great 
« Puilt up; this city, for his chiefeſt ſeat,” 
I ſuppoſe the original lines were theſe, and as ſuch have evicted them: 
6 This city then, Antioch the great 
„ Built up for his chieſeſt ſeat.” 
Ancther 


PRINCE OR TYRE 517 


And that to hear an old man ſing, 
May to your withes pleaſure bring, 
] life would wiſh, und that I might 
Waite it for you, like taper-light.— 
This city then, Antioch the great 
Bui't up for his chicfeſt ſeat 

The faireſt in all Syria 

(I tell you what mine authors ſay :5) 
his king unto him took a pheere,” 
Who died and left a female heir, 

So buxom, blithe, and full of face,® 
As heaven had lent her all his grace; 
With whom the father lising took, 
And her to inceſt did provoke : 

Bad father! to entice his own 

To evil, ſhould be done by none, 

By cuſtom, what they did begin, 
Was, with long uſe, account? no fin, 
The beauty of this ſinful dame, 
Made many princes thither frame,* 


T's 


Another redundant line offers itſelf in the ſame chorus: 
4% Bad child, wvorſe father! to entice his on 
which I alſo give as I conceive it to have originally ſtood, thus: 
« Bad father! to entice his own ” 


The words omitted are of little conſ-quenc», and the artificial compariſon 
between the guilt of the parent and the child, has no reſ:mblance to the 
ſimplicity of Gower's narratives. The lady's frailty is ſufficiently ſtigma- 
tized in the enſuing lines. STFEVENS. 


This is added in imitation of Gower's manner, and that of Chaucer, 
Lydgate, &c. who often thus refer to the original of their tales. Theſe 
choruſes reſemble Guwer in few other particulars, STEEVveENS. 


7 This word, which is frequently uſed by our old poets, ſignifies a mate 
or companion. The old copies have—peer. For the emendation I am 
anſwerable. Throughout this piece, the poet, though he has not cloſely 
copied the language of Gower's poem, has endeavoured to give his ſpeeches: 
ſomewhat of an antique air. MALoNE. 


i. e. completely, exuberantly beautiful, A full fortune, in Othello, 
means a complcte, a large one. MALONE. : 
9 Account for accounted. STEEVENS. 


* Le. ſhape or direct their courſe thither, MALoxs, 


518 PERICLES, 


To ſeek her as a bed-fellow, 

In marriage-pleaſures play-ſellow ; 

Which to prevent, he made a law, 

(Jo keep her ſtill, and men in awe,3) 

That whoſo aſk'd her for his wife, 

His riddle told not, loſt his life: 

So for her many a wight did die, 

As yon grim looks do teſtify,4 | 

What now entvex, to the judgment of your eye 

I give, my cauſe who belt can juſtify,s Exit. 


SCENE. I. 
Antioch, A Room in the Palace, 


Enter AnT1IOcCKRus, PeRICLrs, ard Attendants, 


Ant. Young prince of Tyre,“ you have at large receiv'd 
The danger of the taſk you undertake. 
Per. I have, Antiochus, and with a ſoul 
Embolden'd with the glory of her praiſe, 
Think death no hazard, in this enterprize. [ Mufich, 
Ant, Bring in our daughter, clothed like a bride,” - 
or 


3 The meaning, I think, is, not to keep her and men in azve, but, to lei 

ber ſtill to himſelf, and to deter others from demanding ber in marriage. 
Maos. 

Mr. Malone has properly interpreted this paſſage. STEEVENS. 

4 This is an indication to me of the uſe of ſcenery in our ancient 
theatres. I ſuppoſe the audience were here entertained with the view of 
a kind of Templc-bar at Antioch. STxEvens. 

5 i, e. which (the judgment of your eye) beſt can juſiify, i. e. prove 
its reſemblance to the ordinary courſe of nature. STEZVENS. 

6 It does not appear in the preſent drama that the father of Pericles: 
living. By prize, therefore, throughout this play, we are to underftand 
prince regnant. In the Gefta Romancrum, Apollonius is king of Tyre; and 
Appolyn, in Copland's tranſlation from the French, has the ſame title, 
Our author, in calling Pericles a prince, ſeems to have followed Gowe!, 


Maroxx, 

In Twine's tranſlation he is repeatedly called Prince of Tyrus.“ 
STEEVENST 
7 All the copies read: Mulick) 


PRINCE OF TYRE. 5 0 


For the embracements even of Jove himſelf; 
At whoſe conception,“ (til Lucina reign'd,) 
Nature this dowry gave, to glad her preſence, 
The ſenate houſe of planets all did fit, 

Jo knit in her their beſt perfections. 


Enter the daughter of AN ο¶)“ US, 


Per. See, where ſhe comes, apparell'd like the ſpring, 
Graces her ſubjects, and her thoughts the king 
Of every virtue gives renown to men ly 
Her ſace, the book of praiſes,* where is read 
Nothing but curious pleaſures, as from thence 
Sorrow were ever ras'd, and teſty wrath 


Could 


Muſick, bring in our daughter clothed like a bride, —, 


The metre proves decifively that the word myick was a marginal direction, 
inſerted in the text by the miſtake of the tranicriver or printer. 
MALOoNE. 
8 Ir appears to me, that by her cenception, Shakſpeare means her birth ; 
and that till is here uſed in the ſenſę of abies 
The meaning of the paſſage, according to my apprehenſion, is this:. 
« At whoſe birth, during the time of her mother's labour, over which 
Lucina was ſuppoſed to preſide, the planets all fat in counſel in order to 
endow her with the rareſt per fections.“ And this agrees with the prin- 
ciples of judicial aſtrology, a folly prevalentin Shakſpeare's time; accord. 
ing to which the beauty, the d ſpoſition, as well as the fortune of all human 
beings, was ſuppoſed to depend upon the aſpe& of the ſtars at the time 
they were born, not at the time in which they were conceived, 
M. Mason, 
Perhaps the error lies in the word conception, and inſtead of it we ought 
to read conceſſion, The meaning will then be obvious, and eſpecially it we 
adopt Mr. M. Maſon's ſenſe of the prepoſition till. 
This change of a word allows the ſenſe for which Mr. M. Maſon con- 
tends, and without his ſtrange ſuppoſal, that by her conception, was meant 
her birth, STEEVENS. 


9 I cannot help ſuſpecting ſome deep corruption in the words of Pericles . 
With what 7ropriety can a lady's thoughts be ſtyled—the king of every 
virtue, &c. Let the reader excrt his ſagacity on this occaſion, 

| STEEVENS. 
2 In what ſenſe a lady's face can be ſtyled a book of praiſes (unleſs by a 


very forced conſtruction it be underſtood to mean an ag! cate of what is 
fraiſe-vor;ty) I profeſs my inability to underſtand. STIEESR Ns, 
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920 FN S, 


Could never be her mild companion. 
Ve gods that made me man, and ſway in love, 
That have inflam'd defire in my breaſt, 
To taſte the fruit of yon celeſtial tree, 
Or die in che adventure, be my helps, 
s J am fon and ſervant to your will, 
To compals ſuch a boundleſs happineſs ! 
Ant, Prince Pericles, 
Per. "That would be ſon to great Antiochus. 
Ant. Before thee ſtands this fair Heſperides,“ 
With golden fruit, but dangerous to be touch'd ; 
For death-like dragons here aftright thee hard: 
Her face, like heaven, enticeth thee to view 
A countleſs glory, which deſert mult gain: 
And which, without deſert, becauſe thine eye 


Preſume: 
3 This is a bold expreſſion: ? wrath con'd not well be a mi. 
panion to any one; but by ber mil companion, Shakſpeare means, the cn. 


pamon of her mildneſs. NI. Maso. 

+ In the enumeration of the perſons prefixed to this drama, which w: 
firſt made by the editor of Shakſfpeare's pleys in 1664, and copied without 
alteration by Mr. Rowe, the daughter of Antiochus is, by aridiculous mil. 
take, called Heſperides, an error to which this line ſeems to have gn 
riſe, -Shakſpeare was not quite accurate in his notion of the Heerde, 
but he certainly never intended to give this appellation to the princes ct 
Antioch; for it appears from Love's Labour's Left, Act IV. ſcene the lat, 
that he thought Heſperides was the name of the garden in which the golden 
apples were kept; in which ſenſe the word is certainly uſed in the patlage 
now before us: 


« For valour, is not love a Hercules, 
« Still climbing trees in the Heſperides ? 


In the firſt quarto edition of this play, this lady is only called Au 


daughter. If Shak fpeare had wiſhed to have introduced a female name de- 
rived from the Hefperides, he has elſewhere ſhown that be knew now 
ſuch a name ought to be formed; for in As qe, like it mention is made of 
« Heſperia, the princeſs gentle woman.“ Mar oN E. 

S The countleſs glory of a face, ſeems a harſh expreſſion; but the poet, 
probably, was thinking of the ſtars, the countleſs eyes of heaven, as he 
calls them in p. 523. MALONE. 

Old copy—Her countleſs, Sc. I read - A countleſs glory, —: „ 
her face, like the farmament, invites you to a blaze of beauties tog num! 


ous to be counted. In the firſt book of the Corinthians, ch. xy 3 the 


is another glory of the ſtars.” STEEVENS. 


ev 


PRINCE OF TRE. "© 


Preſumes to reach, all thy whole heap muſt die.? 
Yon ſometime famous princes, like thyfel?, 
Drawn by report, advent'rous by defir”, | 
Tell thee with ſpeechleſs tongues, and ſemblance pale, 
That, without covering, ſave yon field of ſtars, 
They here ſtand martyrs, flain in Cupid's wars; 
And with dead checks adviſe thee to deſiſt, 
For going on death's net,3 whom none reſiſt. 
Per, Antiochus, I thank thee, who hath taught 
My frail mortality to know itfelf, 
And by thoſe fearful objects to prepare 
This body, like to them, to what I muſt; 4 
For death remember'd, ſhould be like a mirror, 
Vi ho tells us, life's but breath; to truſt it, error. 
I'll make my will chen; and as tick men do. 
Who know the world, fee heaven, but feeling woe,“ 
Gripe 
* j. e. thy whole maſs muſt be deftroyed, There ſcems to have been 
an oppoſition intended. Try z bol: Bap, thy body, mu't fuer for the 
offen ce of gart, thine Je The word %, like brap in the preſent 
pallagr, was ulied for Sd by Shakſpeare and his contemporar'es. 
MAZLONE, 
bus the old copics, and rightly, Mr. Malore would reed - From 
ing. Se. but for going means the ſame as fir ſrar of going. It wete 
q tolutzo.n a crowd of inftances in ſupport of this origins) reading. 
DS TEEVENS. 


2 
Fa 


I would read -in death's pet. Pracy, 
4 iliatis, to prepare this body for that tate to which I muſt come, 
| | MALONTs 

* The meaning may be TI will at as f men de; 20% having Lad oxe 
frr.cnce if the pleaſures of be wwrid, and only avifienary and d. ant Fre, f 
en, wy 4! glogt d the latter for tlie former; but at length feeling 
Cee, U6S-GCayingy gra we longer at tn ral Bl:alutis, but prepare call 
is fler, 31 oo E F ral plajuris, vat pref J 
| Malone has juſtly explained the m2aniag cf this paſſage, but he has not 
ten how the words, as they ſtand, wiil bear that meaning: Some 
M01.97.ent appears to me to be abiolutely neceſſary, and that which I 
mould propofe is to read, 

I bs now ia the werid fee beawen, &e. | 

That is, who at on- t'me of their lives find heaven in the pleaſures of the 


vas | 4 . . . . * 
Word, Lut aiter having taſted of misfortune, b-gin to be weaned from the 
% it. Were we to make a further alteration, and read— ſeek heaven, 


INURL of ce heaven, the expreilion would be ſtionger; but that is not 


"eetlity, M. MAsox. 
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' 1 PERICLES, 


Gripe not af earthly joys, as erſt they did ; 
So | bequeath a happy peace to you, 
And all good men, as every prince ſhould do; 
My riches to the earth from whence they came; 
But my unſpotted fire of love to you, 
[ To the daughter of ANTON 

Thus ready for the way of life or death, | 
] wait the ſharpeſt blow, Antiochus, 
Scorning advice. 

Ant, Read the conclufion then; 
Which read and not expounded, *tis decreed, 
As thefe before thre, thou thyſeif ſhalt bleed. 

Daagh. In all, fave that, may'ſt thou prove proſperous ! 
In all, fave that, I wiſh thee happineſs!“ 

Per, Like a bold champion, I aſſume the liſts, 


Nor 


6 Old copy: | 


Of all faid yet, may'ft thou prove proſperous ! 
Of all ſaid yet, 1 wif thee bappineſs | 


Said is here apparently contracted for afſay*d, i. e. tried, attend. 

| Pekcy. 

She cannot with him more proſperous, with reſpe& to the expoſition of 

the riddle, than the other perſons who had attempted it before; for a3 the 

neee ſſary conſequence of his expounding it would be the publication vt ho? 

own ſhame, we cannot ſuppoſe that ſhe ſhould with him to iuccers 1 

that, The paſlage is evidently corrupt, and ſhuuld probably be correct:s 
by reading the lines thus: 


In all, ſave that, may /t thou prove ri erous! 
In all, fave that, I wh thee bappineſs 1** 


Her father had juſt ſaid to Pericles, that his life depended on his en. 
ing the riddle; and the daughter, who feels a regard for the Pace, 
expreſſes it by deprecating his fate, and wiſhing him fuccels i» every 
thing except that. She wiſhes that he may not expound the riddle, 54 
that his failing to do ſo may be attended with pruſperous conf-quences. 
When we conſider how I'centious Shakſpeare frequently is in the ut- 0! 
his particles, it may not perhaps be thought neceſſary to change the wor! 
F, in the beginning of theſe lines, for the word in There is no 3723! 
difference in the traces of the letters between ſaid and ſave; ant the 
words that and yet have one common abbreviation, viz. . M. M a£58 

1 have inſerted Mr. M. Maſon's conjecture in the text, as t ges! 
more reaſonable turn to the ſpeech than has hitherto been ſuppli-d; ans 
becauſe it is natural to wiſh that the only words aſſigned to this lady, 


might have ſome apt and determinate meanings STEZVI XS. 


PRINCE OF TYRE, 323 


Nor afk advice of any other thought 
But faithfulneſs and courage. 


[He reads the Riddle.) 


I am no viper, yet I feed 

On mother's fleſh, aubich did me breed : 
I fought a hnſband, in which labour, 
1 found that kindneſs in a father. 

He's father, jon, aud huſband mild, 

1 mather, wife, aud yet bis child. 
Ilœaæu they may be, aud yet in two, 

Hs you wwill live, reſolve it you, 


Sharp phy ſick is the laſt :7 but O you powers! 
J hat give heaven countleſs eyes to view men's acts, 
Why cloud they nor their ſights perpetually, 
If this be true, which, makes me pale to read it? 
Fair glaſs of light, I lov'd you, and could ſtill, 
. [Lakes hold af the hand of the princeſs, 
Were not this glorious caſket ſtor'd with ill: | 
But I muſt tell you, - now, my thoughts revolt; 
For he's no man on whom perfections wait, 
That knowing fin within, will touch the gate, 
You're a fair viol, and your ſenſe the {ſtrings ; 
Who, finger'd to make man his lawful muſfick,$ 
Would draw heaven down, and all the gods to hearken ; 
But, being play'd upon before your time, 
Hell only danceth at ſo harſh a chime; 
Good ſooth, I care not for you. | 
Aut, Prince Pericles, touch not, upon thy life,“ x 
or 


7 i. e. the intimation in the laſt line of the riddle that his life depends 


on reſolving it; which he properly enough calls harp phyjick, or a bitter 
potion, PeErCY. 
i. e. to produce fer man, & MaLoNE. 


9 This is a ſtroke of nature. The inceſtuous king cannot bear to ſee 
a rival touch the hand of the woman he loves. STEEVENS, 
Malrfort, in Maflinger's Unnatural Cem bat, expreſſes the like impatient 


jealouſy, when Beaufort touches his daughter Thecctine, to whem he was 
vetrothed, M. MASON. 


7 . 
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524 PERICLES, 


For that's an article within our law, 
As dangerous as the reſt, Your time's expir'd ; 
Either expound now, or receive „our ſentence, 

Per. Great king, 
Few love to hear the fins they love to act; 
would "braid yourſelf too near for me to tell it, 
Who has a book of all that monarchs do, 
He's more ſecure to keep it ſhut, than ſhown ; 
For vice repeated, is like the wand'ring wind, 
Blows duft“ in other's eyes, to ſpread itſelf; 
And yet the end of all is bought thus dear, 
The breath is gone, and the ſore eyes ſee clear 
To ſtop the ar would hurt them. Ihe blind mole cafts 
Copp'd hills3 towards heaven, to tell, the earth is wrong”; 
By man's opprefiion ;4 and the poor worm doth die fort, 
Kings are earth's gods: in vice their law's their will; 
And if Jove {iray, who dares ſay, Jove doth ill ? 
It is enough you know; and it is ft, 
M hat being more known grows worie, to ſmother it. 
All love the womb that their firſt being bred, 
'Then give my tongue like leave to love my head, 

Ant, Heaven, that I had thy head!“ he has found t'e 

meaning. 5 
>ut 


WA 


2 That is, 2obich blows duſt, e. Mato xx. 


I j, e. riſing to a top or head, Corped Hail, in Eſſex, was {3 nam 
from the lofty pavilion on the roof of the old Houſe, which has been & 
pulled down, The upper tire of maſonry that covers a wa'l is fi, £-1."9 
the copping or coping, High-crowned hats were anciently called att 
hats, STEEVENS» 

4 ———— the carth is wrong'd 

By nan oppreſſion; } Old copies tend. For this change 1 4 
anſwerable. STEEVENS. 

S I ſuppoſe he means to call the m/e, (which ſuffers in its attempts 
complain of man's injuſtice) @ cor worm, as a term of commiſ-r2t101, 
The mole remains ſecure till he has thrown up thoſe hillocks, which, 
pointing out the courſe he is purſuing, enabie the vermin-hunter to £6) 
him. STEEVENS». * 

The ſpeaker may either mean to ſay, O, tbat I had thy ingernity ' © 
O, that I had thy Lead, ſcver'd from iby body ! The latter, I believe, !- 6 
meaning. MALONE, 
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Put I will gloze with him. 4A ude. | > ung p rince of I „re, 
Though, by the tenour of cur {trict edict, 
Your expoſition miſinterpreting, 
Ve might proceed to cancel of your days ; 
Yet hope, ſucceeding from fo fair a tree 
As your fair ſelf, doth tune us otherwiſe: 
For'y days longer we do reſpite you ; 
It by * hic! time our EN Cret 5 Sos 
bl his mercy ſhows, we'll 1 joy in ſuch a fon : 
And until then, your entertain ſhall be, 
As doth beſit our honour, and your worth. 
[ Excant AXTIOCHUS, his daughter, and Attend. 
Per. How courteſy would ſoem to cover 10 4 
When what is done is like an hypocrite : 
The which is good in nothing but 1 in lipht, 
Tf it be true that I interpret Fl ile, 
hen were it certain, you were not ſo bad, 
As with foul inceſt to abuſe your foul ; 
Where now you're both a father and a ſon, 
By your untimely claſpings with your child, 
(F hich pleaſure fits an huſband, not a fathe 
nd ſhe an eater of her mother! s fieth, 
by the defiling of her parent's bed; 
And both like ſerpents are, who though they feed 
On ſweeteſt flowers: vet they poiſon breed. 
Antioch, farewell! for wiſdom ſees, thoſe men 
Buſh not in actions blacker than the night, 
Will ſhun no courſe to keep them from the lig ht. 
One fin, I know, another doth provoke; 
Murder's as near to luſt, as flame to ſinoke, 
Poiſon and treaſon are the hands of fin, 
Ay, and the targets, to put off the ſhame : 
Then, left my lite becropp'd to keep you clear, 
Dy flight I'll ſhun the danger which 1 tear, 


' 


[ Ea its 


Re-enter Ax rloc us. 


At. He hath found the meaning, for the which we mean 


70 
* bur expoſition of the riddle being a miſtaken one; not interpre tin; 
it rig itiy, Mater. 
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526 TFERICHE SS; 
To have his head. 

He mult not live to trumpet forth my infamy, 
Nor tell the world, Antiochus doth fin 

In ſuch a loathed manner: 

And therefore inſtantly this prince mult die; 
For by his fall my honour muſt keep high, 
Who attends on us there ? 


Enter THALIARD., 
T hal. | Noth your highneſs call? 


Aut. Thaliard, you're of our chamber, and our mind 
Partakes her private actions to your ſecreſy ; 
And for your faithfulneſs we will advance you. 
Thaliard, behold, here's poiſon, and here's gold; 
We hate the prince of Tyre, and thou muſt kill him; 
It fits thee not to aſk the reaſon why, 
Becauſe we bid it. Say, is it done? 
Thal. | 
*Tis done. 


My lord, 


Enter a Meſſenger, 


Ant. Enough; 
Leſt your breath cool yourſelf, telling your haſte,s 
Me. My lord, prince Pericles is fled, [Exit Meſſenger, 
Ant. As thou 
Wilt live, fly after: and, as an arrow, ſhot 
From a well-experienc'd archer, hits the mark 
His 
3 Old copy 
Let your breath cool yourſelf, telling your haſle. 


This paſſage is little better than nonſenſe, as it ſtands, and evident) 
requires amendment. — The words are addreſſed, not to the Meſſenger, 
but to Thaliard, who has told the King that he may conſider Pericles 1 
already dead; to which the King replies, 

Enaugb; 
Leſt your breath ccol yourſelf, telling your haſte. 

That is, „Say no more of ir, leſt your breath, in deſcribing you! 
alacrity, ſhould cool your ardour.” The words det and left might c 
have been confounded, M. Maso. | 
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His eye doth Jevel at, ſo thou ne'er return, 

Unlefs thou ſay, Prince Pericles is dead. 
Thal. My lord, if I 

Can get him once within my piſtol's length, 

I'll make him ſure: ſo farewell to your highneſs, [ Exit, 
Ant. Thaliard, adieuf till Pericles be dead, 

My heart can lend no ſuccour to my head, Exit. 


527 


SCENE II. 
Tyre. A Room in the Palace, 


Enter PRRICLES, HELI ICANUS ard other Lords, 


Per, Let none Ciſturb us; Why this charge of thoughts?“ 
The ſad companion, dull.ey'd melancholy, 
By me ſo us'd a guelt is, not an hour, 
In the day's glorious walk, or peaceful night, 
(The tomb where grief ſrould fleep,) can breed me quiet! 
Here pleaſures court mine eyes, and mine eyes thun them, 
And danger, which I feared, is at Antioch, 
Whoſe arm ſeems far too ſhort to hit me here: 
Yet neither pleaſure's art can joy my ſpirits, 
Nor yet the other's diſtance comfort me. 
Then it is thus: the paſſions of the mind, 
That have their firſt conception by miſ-dread, 
Have after-nouriſhment and life by care; 


And what was firſt but fear what might be donc,“ 


Grows 

9 Thought was formerly uſed in the ſenſe of melancholy, Ma Loox R. 

The folio 1664, reads change. | 

In what reipect are the thoughts of Pericles changed? I would read 
© ——cbarge of thoughts,” i. e. weight of them, burthen, preſſure of 
thought, "The firſt copy reads cbagge. STEEVExS. 

Change ef thoughts, it ſeems was the old reading, which I think prefers 
able to the amendment. By change of thoughts Pericles means, that 
change in the diſpoſition of his mind that unuſual propenſity to melan- 
choly and cares, which he afterwards deſcribes, and which made his body 
pine, and his ſoul to languiſh, There appears, however, to be an error in 
the paſſage z we ſhould leave out the word ſpould, which injures both the 
ſenſe and the metre, and read: 

Let none d iſturb us: why this change of thoughts? M. Masox. 

But fear of, what might happen. Matoxe, 


4 
Grows elder now, and cares it be not done. 
And fo with me z the great Antiochus 
(Gainſt whom Jam too little to contend, 
Since he's ſo great, can mabe his will his act,) 
Will think me fpeaking, though I ſwear to ſilence; 
Nor boots it me to ſav, I honour him, 
If he ſuſpect I may dithonour him: 
And what may make him bluſh in being known, 
He'liſtop the courſe by which 1t mig ht | be known ; 
With hoſtile forces he'll © 'erſpread the land, 
And with the oſtent of war will look fo huge,“ 
Amazement ſhall drive courage from the ae 
Our men be vanquith'd, e'er they do reſiſt, 
And ſuhjects punith'd, that ne'er thought offence : 
Which care of them, not pity of myſelf, 
(Who am ro more but as the tops of trees, 
Which fence the roots they grow by, and defend them,) 
Makes 5 both my body pine, and ſoul to lanouith, 
And puniſh that before, that he would puniſh, 

1. Lord, Joy and all comfort in your ſacred brea! 

2. Lord. And keep your mind, till you return to us, 
Peaceful and comfortable! 

Hel. Peace, peace, my lords, and give experience ton; 
They do abuſe the king, that flatter him: 


3 And makes prot 'iſion that it may not be done. MaALoxe. 
+ Old copies 
And with the ſtent of war will lost ſo buge. STrEEvTNS 
Should not this be, 
And with th'oſtent of ⁊var, &c.? TYRWAIT TI. 
The emendation made by Mr. Tyrwhitt is confirmed by 2 pills 
7 he Merchant of Venice: 
4 Like one well ſtudied in a fad cent, 
« To pleaſe his grandam.“ MALoN E. 


Old COPy —— 
W hich care of them, not pity of myſe. F. 
(Vibe once more but as the to/'s 95 trees, 
Wick fence the roots they grozo "by „ and ; d tbem,) 
Mikes, &c. 
| would read bo am e more, &c. FARMER. | 
Per.cies means to compare the head of a kingdom to the upper branck! 
of a tree. As it is the office of the latter to ſcreen the roots they 2 
by, ſo it is the duty of the former to protect his ſubjes, Who 


5 ſupporters of his dignity. STEEVENS. 
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For fattery is the bellows blows up fin; 
The thivg the which is flatter'd, but a ſpark, 
To which that breath? gives heat and ſtronger glowing ;z 
Whereas reproof, obedient, and in order, 
Fits kings, as they are men, for they may err. 
When ſignior Sooth here does proclaim a peace, 
He flatters you, makes war upon your lite: 
Prince, pardon me, or tritze me, if you plcaſe; 
I cannot be much lower than my knees, 
Per. All leave us elſe; but let your cares o'erlook 
What ſhipping, and what lading's in our haven, 
And then return to us. | Exennt Loids, ] Helicanus, thou 
Haſt mov'd us: what ſectt thou in our looks? 
Hel. An angry brow, dread lord. 
Per, If there be ſuch a dart in princes' frowns, 
How durſt thy tongue move anger to our face ? 
Hcl. How dare the plants look up to heaven, from 
whence 
They have their nouriſhment ? 
Per, 
To take thy life, 
Hel, | Kneeling.) I have ground the axe mycif ; 
Do you but ſtrike the blow. 
Per. Riſe, pr'ythee riſe ; 
Sit down, fit down; thou art no {latterer ; 
I thank thee for it; and high heaven forbid, 
That kings ſhould let their cars hear their Faults hid!“ 


Thou know'ſt J have power 


Fit 


i. e. the breath of ſlattery. The old copy reads—that ſ6art; the 
word, (as Mr. Stervens has vbſerved,) being accidentaily repeated by the 
compotitor, He would read—that wind, MaLoN8 E. 

This paſſage ſeems to be corrupt, as it ſtands, and the ſenſe requires 
that we ſhould read, 

| 2% rbb that blaſt gives I eat and flrorger glei ng. 

Steevens agrees with me in the neceility of 10ome amen ment, but pro- 
poles to read 20ind, which I think not ſo proper a word as 4. 

i : M. Maso. 
Heaven forbid, that kings ſhould ſtop their ears, and ſo prevent them 
lrom hearing their ſecret faults 1 To let formerly ſignihed to binder. 


: Mato x. 
\ OL, VII. A A I am 
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Fit counſellor, and ſervant for a prince, 
Who by thy wiſdom mak'ſt a prince thy ſervant, 
What would'ſ thou have me do ? 

Hel. With patience bear 
Such griets as you do lay upon yourſelf, 

Per. Thou ſpeak'ſt like a phyſician, Helicanus ; 
Who miniſter'ſt a potion unto me, 
"That thou would'ſt tremble to receive thyſelf, 
Attend me then: I went to Antioch, 
Where,“ as thou know'ſt, againſt the face of death, 
1 ſought the purchaſe of a glorious b-1uty, 
From whence an iſſue+ 1 might propagate, 
Bring arms to princes, and to ſubjects joys. 
Her face was to mine eye beyond all wonder; 
The reſt (hark in thine car,) as black as inceſt ; 
Which by my knowledge found, the ſinful father 
Seem'd not to ſtrike, but ſmooth ;5 but thou know'ſt this, 
is time to fear, when tyrants ſeem to kiſs, 
Which fear ſo grew in me, I hither fed, 
Under the covering of a careful night, 

Who 


am not clear but that let is here uſed in its ordinary ſenſe, “ Per- 


bid it, heaven (favs Pericles) that Kings ſhould Her their ears to hear ] 
their failings palliated!” HorT WII TꝝE. P 
Malone obſerves that zobereas is frequently uſed by the od dramatick \ 
wiiters, inſtead of where, and he is certainly right; but the obſ=rvation 's \ 
not to the purpoſe on the preſent occafion ; for the word whereas does not q 
really occur in this paſſage, which ſhould be printed and pointed thus: 1 
J went to _Anticch, 
Where, as thou kn, againſt the face of death, 

1 fought the purchaſe of a glas beauty. 8 

Where is more frequently uſed for ⁊obercas, but not in this place, 
M. MAsos, | 
+ The meaning of this paſſage is clearly this: «From whenc-1 
might propagate ſuch iſſue, as bring additional ſtrength to princes, and on. 
Joy to their ſubjects.“ The expreſſion is certainly faulty; but it ice She 
to be the fault of the author, not the printer. I believe it was Written but 
it ſtands. M. Mason | ve 
5 To ſmooth formerly ſignified to flatter, Matrox R. "OY "8 
To ſmooth in this place means to froke. They ſay in forge counts: . 


ſmatbinſtcad of free, the cat. Hol r WHITE. 
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Who ſeem'd my good protector; and being here, 
Bethought me what was paſt, what might ſucceed, 
I knew him tyrannous ; and tyrants” fears 
Decreaſe not, but grow faſter than their years: $ 
And ſhould he doubt? it, (as no doubt he doth,) 
That I ſhould open to the liſtening air, 
How many worthy princes” bloods were ſhed, 
To keep his bed of blackneſs unlaid ope,— 
To lop that doubt, he'll fill this land with arms, 
And make pretence of wrong that I have done him, 
When all, for mine, if I may call't offence : 
Muſt feel war's blow, who ſpares not innocence : 
Which love to all {of which thyſelt art one, 
Who now reprov'it me for it) 
Hel. Alas, fir! 
Per. Drew ſleep out of mine eyes, blood from my cheeks, 
Muſings into my mind, a thouſand doubts 
How 1 might ſtop this tempeſt, ere it came; 
And finding little comfort to relieve them, 
| thought it princely charity to grieve them, 5 
Hel, Well, my lord, ſince you have given me leave to 
ſpeak, 
Freely 1'11 == Antioch us you fear, 
And juſtly too, I think, you fear the tyrant, 
Who either by publick war, or private treaſon, 
Will take away your life. 
Therefore, my lord, go travel for a while, 
Jill that his rage and anger be forgot, 


53- 


o Old copy te years: Their ſuſpicions outgrow their years; a cir 
cumitance ſufficlently natural to veteran tyrants. The correction is mins. 


STEEVERS, 


The quar:o 1609, reads — Aud ſpculd be doot, &. 
lis is an apparent corruption, I ſhould not heſitate to read -d 

er -or, — dcult it. To deubt is to remain in ſuſpenſe or uncertainty.— 
Should he Je in dozbt that I ſhall keep this iccret, (as there is no doubt 
but he is,) why, to « lop that doubt,” i. e. to get rid of that painful 
uncertainty, he will ſtrive to make me appear the aggreſſor, by attack- 
ug me firſt as the author of ſome ſuppoled injury to himſelf, 

8 STEEVENS. 
_ * That is to lament their fate. The eldeſt quarto reads to grieve for 
en. But a rbyme ſeems to have been intended, MaALoxs. 
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Or Deſtinies do cut his thread of life. 
Vour rule direct to any; if to me, 
Day ſerves not light more faithful than T'll be, 
Per, I do not doubt thy faith ; 
But ſhoul- he wrong my liberties in abſence— 
Hel. We'll mingle bloods together in the earth, 
From wher.ce we had our being and our birth. 
Per. Tyre, I now look from thee then, and to Tharſus 
Intend my travel, where I'll hear from thee ; 
And by whofe letters I'll diſpoſe myſelt. 
The care J had and have of ſubje&s? good, 
On thee I lay, whoſe wifdom's ſtrength can bear it, 
III take thy word for faith, not aſk thane oath ; 
Who ſhuns not to break one, will {ere crack both: 
But in our orbs we'll live ſo round and ſafe, 
"That time of both this truth ſhall ne er convince,? 
Thou ſhowd'ſt a ſubject's ſhine,* I a true prince, [ Exc 


6C KNEE III. 
Tyre. An Ante-chamber in the Palace, 
Enter TuALI ARD. 


al. So, this is Tyre, and this is the court. Here muſt 
1 kill king Pericles ; and if 1 do not, I am ſure to be hang'd 
at 


Overcome. Maroxe. 
= Sbine is by our ancient writers frequently uſed as a ſubſtantive, 
MaLloxt. 

That the word ſhine may be uſed as a ſubſtantive, cannot be doubt“ 
whilſt we have ſunſhine and muon ſpine, If the preſent reading of 11! 
paiſage be adopted, the word ſhine muſt neceſſarily be taken in that ſenſez 
nut what the ſhine of a ſubject is, it would be difficult to define, I 
difficulty is avoided by leaving out a ſingle letter, and reading 

Thou ſhow' dſt a ſubjef ſhire, 1 a true prince. 

In this caſe the word ſhine becomes a verb, and the meaning will be t- 
4% No time ſhall be able to diſprove this truth, that you have ſhewn 4 
fubje& in a glorious light, and I a true prince, M. Mason. 

I can neither controvert nor ſupport Mr. M. Maſon's poſition, becauſe 
I cannot aſcertain, if ſhine be conſidered as a verb, how the meaning he 
gontends for is deduced from the words before us, STEEVENS» 
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at home: *tis dangerous, — Well, I mary he Was a wiſe 
fellow, and had good diſcretion, that being bid to af what he 
would of the king, defired he might know none of his ſecrets.? 
Now do I ſee he had ſome reaſon for it: for if a king bid a 
man be a villain, he is bound by the indenture of his oath te 
be one, —Huth, here come the lords of Tyre. 


Euter Het cAN Us, EscA NES, ard other Lords, 
Ilel. You ſhall not need, my fellow peers of Tyre, 


Further to queſtion of your king's departure, 
His ſeal'd commiſſion, left in truſt with me, 
Doth ſpeak ſufficieatly, he's gone to travel, 
Thal. How! the King gone! f 4/ides 
Hel, If further yet you will be ſatisfied, 
Why, as it were unlicens'd of your loves, 
He would depart, I'll give ſome light unto you. 
Being at Antioch —— 
Thal. What from Antioch ? [ Ajide, 
Hel, Royal Antiochus (on what cauſe I know not,) 
Took ſome diſpleaſure at him; at leaſt he judg'd ſo ; 
And doabting leſt that he had err'd or ſinn'd, 
To ſhow his ſorrow, would correct himſelf; 
So puts himſelf unto the ſhipman's toll, 
Wich whom each minute threatens lite or death, 
Thal. Well, I perceive [ A/ides 
I ſhall not be hang'd now, although I would ; 
But ſince he's gone, the king it ſure mult pleaſe,# 
He ſcap'd the land, to perith on the ſeas, — 


* 


But 


Who this wife fellow was, my be known from the following paſſage 
in Brrnabie Riche's Souldicr's Wijne to Britons Welfare, er Captaine Skill 
d, Captaine Pil, 1604, p. 27: „ I will therefore com nende the poet 
Po.lipides, who being demaunded by King Liſimachas, what favour hee 
m git doe unt) him for that he loved him, mid this anfwere to the King; 
tat your maieſtie would never impart unto me any F your ſecrets," 

5TEEVENS. 

+ i. e. muſt do their pleaſure; malt treat him as they will. A rhyme 
was perhaps intended, We might read in the next line, 


„lle 'ſcap'd the land, to perich en the ſeas.” Matonr. 


Perhaps 
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534 P ERIC L E , 


But I'll preſent me. Peace to the lords of Tyre 1 


Het. Lord Thaliard from Antiochus is welcome, 
Thal. From him I come 
With meſſage unto princely Pericles ; 
But, ſince my landing, as I have underſtood 
Your lord has took himſelf to unknown travels, 
My meſſage muſt return from whence it came, 
Hel, We have no reaſon to deſire it, ſince 
Commended to our maſter, not to us: 
Yet, ere you ſhall depart, this we defire,— 
As friends to Antioch, we may feaſt in Tyre. [ Excurt, 


SCENE IV. 
Tbarfus. A Room in the Governor's Houſe, 


Euter CLEON, Dionyza, and Attendants, 


Cle. My Dionyza, ſhall we reſt us here, 

And by relating tales of others' griefs, 

See if *twill teach us to forget our own ? 
Dis. That were to blow at fire, in hope to quench it; 

For who digs hills becauſe they do aſpire, 

Throws down one mountain, to caſt up a higher, 

O my diſtreſſed lord, even ſuch our gricfs 

Here they're but felt, and ſeen with miſtful eyes, 

But like to groves, being topp'd, they higher riſe, 
Cle, O Dionyza, 

Who wanteth food, and will not ſay, he wants it, 

Or can conceal his hunger, till he famiſh ? 

Our tongues and ſorrows do ſound deep our woes 

Into the air ; our eyes do weep, till lungs 

Fetch breath that may proclaim them louder ; that, 

If heaven ſlumber, while their creatures want, 

They may awake their helps to comfort them. 

Tul then diſcourſe our woes, felt ſeveral years, 

And wanting breath to ſpeak, help me with tears, X 

75. 

Perhaps we ſhould read: 


% But ſince he's gone, the king it he muſt pleaſe, 
«© He *ſcap'd the land, to perilh cu the ſeas.” Percy, 


Dis 
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Lo. I'll do my beſt, fir, 

CI. This Tharſus, o'er which I have government, 
(Acity, on whom plenty held full hand,) 

For5 riches, ſtrew'd herſelf even in the ſtreets ; 

Whoſe towers bore heads ſo high, they kiſs'd the clouds, 
And ſtrangers ne er beheld, but wonder'd at; 

Whoſe men and dames ſo jetted® and adorn'd, 

Like one another's glaſs to trim them by: 

Their tables were ſtor'd full, to glad the ſight, 

And not ſo much to feed on, as delight; 

All poverty was ſcorn'd, and pride fo great, 

The name of help grew odious to repeat, 

Dig. O, tis too true. 

Cle. But ſee what heaven can do! By this our change, 
Theſe mouths, whom but of late, earth, fea, aud air, 
Were all too little to content and pl- aſe, 

Although they gave their crea: ures in abunance, 

As houſes are defil'd for want of uſe, 
They are now ſtarv'd for want of excrcile : 

Thoſe palates, who not yet two ſummers younger,“ 


wi 


Must 


53 Fer, in the preſent inſtance, I believe, means ut reſte7 te, wich 
regard to riches, STEEVENS, | 

Shakſpeare generelly uſes riches as a ũngular noun. Mar.onn. 

1 ſhould propoſe to read ri-hne/*, inſtead of riches, which renders the 
paſſage not only correct, but much more poetical. 

Malone muſt alſo prove that he uſes richs to expreſs a perſon, or it will 
not agree with the word berſelf, or anſwer in this place. This laſt line 
ſhould be in a parentheſis, M. Masox. | 

® To jet is to ſtrut, to walk proudly. STEEVENS. 

7 The paſtage is fo corrupt in the old copy, that it is difficult even to 
form a probable conjecture about it. It reads—who not yet tro ſavers 
uu ger. The words [not ud to hunger's ſaw ur] which 1 have inferted 
in my text, afford ſenie, and are not very remote from the traces of the 
orginal letters; and favour and hunger might eaſily have been tranſpoſed. 
We have in a ſubſ-quent ſcene ; 

© All wiands that 1 eat, do ſeem unſavuury.® 


1 do not, however, propoſ: this emendation with the ſmalleſt confi. 


dence z but it tay remain til! ſome leſs exceptionable conj<Cture ſhall be 
offered, MALoNE. | 


The old reading is evidently erroneous, but the change of a ſingle word, 


the 
Aa 4 
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Muſt have inventions to delight the taſte, 
Would now be glad of bread, and beg for it; 
Thoſe mothers who, to nouſte® up their babes, 
Thought nought too curious, are ready now, 
To eat thoſe little darlings whom they lov'd. 
So ſharp are hunger's teeth, that man and wife 
Draw lots, who firlt ſhall die to lengthen life: 
Here ſtands a lord, and there a lady weeping ; 
Here many ſink, yet thoſe which fee them fall, 
Have ſcarce Rrength left to give them burial, 
Is not this true ? 

Dio. Our cheeks and hollow eyes do witneſs it. 

Cle. O, let thoſe cities, that of Plenty's cup 
And her proſperities ſo largely taſte, 
With their ſuperfluous riots, hear theſe tears! 


Ihe miſery of Tharſus may be theirs, 


Enter a Lord, 


Lord, Where's the lord governor ? 
Ce. Here, 
Speak out thy ſorrows which thou bring'ſt, in haſte, 
For comfort is too far for us to expect. 
Lord, We have deſcried, upon our neighbouring ſhore, 
A poriiy fait of ſhips make hitherward. 
Cle. I thought as much, 
One ſorrow never comes, but brings an heir, 
't hat may ſuccecd as his inheritor ; 


And ſo in our's ; ſome neighbouring nation, a 
i Taking 


the reading of fummers, inſtead of ſavers, gives us what certainly the 
auchor Wrote 
Jbeſe palates awho not yet tawo ſummers yourger, &c. 
That is, „ Thoſe palates, who leſs than two years ago, required ſome 
new inventions of cook+:y to delight their taſte, would now be glay ot 


plan bread.” M. Maso. 7 
1 have inſerted Mr. K. Maſon's emendation in the text. In Romeo ard 


Juliet our author. alſo computes time by the lame number of ſumm-r5. 
STEEVENS, 
s 1 would read—nufle, A fondling is ftill called a murfling. 39 
 wou2/e, or, as it is now Written, auxæle, is to go with the noſe don like 4 


hug. STEEVENSG. 


„ 
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Taking advantage of our miſery, 

Hath ſtuff' d theſe hollow veſſels with their power, 
To beat us down, the which are down already ; 
An mabe a conqueſt of unhappy me, 

Whereas no glory's got to overcome. 

Lord. That's the leaſt fear; for, by the ſemblance 
Of their white flags diſplay'd, they bring us peace, 
And come tous as favourers, not as foes, 

Cle. Thou ſpeak'ſt like him's untutor'd to repeat, 
Who makes the faireſt ſhow, means moſt deceit, 

But bring they what they will, what need we fear ? 

The ground's the low'ſt, and we are half way there, 

Go tell their general, we attend him here, 

Jo know for what he comes, and whence he comes, 

And what he craves, 
Lord, I go, my lord, [ Exit, 
Cle. Weleome ts peace, if he on peace conſiſt ;* 

It wars, we are unable to rehſt. 


Enter PERICLES, with Attendants, 


Per. Lord governor, for ſo we hear you are, 
Let not our ſhips and number of our men, 
Be, like a beacor. hr'd, to amaze your eyes. 
We have heard your miſeries as far as 'I'yre, 
And ſeen the deſolation of your ſtreets ; 
Nor come we to add ſorrow to your tears, 
But to relieve them of their heavy load ; 
And theſe our ſhips you happily may think 
Are, like the Trojan horſe, war-{tuff'd within, 
With bloody views, expecting overthrow, 
Are ſtor'd with corn, to make your needy bread,3 
And give them life, who are hunger-ſtarv'd, half dead, 
All. The gods of Greece protect you! 
And we'll pray for you, 
Per, Riſe, I-pray you, riſe ; 
We do not look for reverence, but for love, 


And 


* If he Hands on peace. A Latin ſenſe. MaALoNE. 
3 1, e, to make bread for your needy ſubjects. PERCY, 


Aag 
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And harbourage for ourſelf, our ſhips, and men. 
Cle. The which when any ſhall not gratify, 
Or pay you with unthankfulneſs in thought, + 
Be it our wives, our children, or ourſelves, 
The curſe of heaven and men ſucceed their evils ! 
Till when, (the which, I hope, ſhall ne'er be ſcen,) 
Your grace is welcome to our town and us. 
Per, Which welcome we'll accept; feaſt here a while, 
Until our ſtars that frown, lend us a ſmile, [ Exeurt, 


———— — — 


8 II. 


Enter Gow ER. 


G:av, Here have you ſeen a mighty king 
His child, I wis, to inceſt bring; 
A better prince, and benign lord, 
Prove awful both in deed and word.“ 
Be quiet then, as men ſhould be, 
Till he hath paſs'd neceſſity. 
I'll ſhow you thoſe in troubles reign, 
Loſing a mite, a mountain gain. 
The good in converſation” 
(To whom I give my benizon,) 
Is ſtil] at Tharſus, where? each man 
"Thinks all is writ he ſpoken can: 


And, 


May theſe perſons be curſed who ſhall pay you with unthankfulne', 


ven in thought, though they ſhould be our deareſt friends, or even d. 
i-lves, M. MASsoN. | 

i. e. you lave ſoen a better prince, &c. prove aft, &c, The vi 
in the firſt ſine is carried on ta the third. S1 EZVENS. 


S Theg:od in converſation=] Converſation is conduct, behaviour. 9 
in the S-cond Epiſtle of St. Peter, iii. 113 $6 — to be in all holy 


ver ation and godlineſs.” STEEVENS. 
/ } ige i ſed led. G eans to ſay 
/ This paſſage is canfuſedly exprefied, Gower means to fay— 
good prince (on whom I beftow my b»{t wiſhes) is Riil engaged at Ih 
13, where every man, &c. STEEVENS. oe | 
Pays as much reſpec to whatever Pericles ſays, as if it were h. 
et. „ As true as the geſpel, is till common anguage. OR” 
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And, to remember what he does, 

Gild his ſtatue glorious: 

But tidings to the centrary 

Are brought your eyes; what need ſpeak I? 


D U71 5 ſhows 


Enter at one dior PERICLES, talking with CLEON all the 
train with them. Enter at another door, a Gentleman, with 
a letter to PeRICLEs; PRRICLES /bows the leiter to 
CLEON; then gives the Maſenger a reward, and knights 
him, Exeunt PER1Cl.ts, CLEON, &c, /everally, 


Giw, Good Helicane hath ſtaid at home, 

Not to eat honey, like a drone, 

From others' labours ; forth he ſtrive 

To killen bad, keep good alive; 

And, to fulfil his prince” deſire, 

Sends word of all that haps in 'T'yre: 

How Thaliard came full bent with fin, 

And hid intent, to murder him ;? 

And that in Tharſus was not beſt 

Longer for him to make his relt ; 

He knowing fo, put forth to ſeas, 

Where when men been, there's ſcldom calc ; 

For now the wind begins to blow ; 

Thunder above, and .dceps below, 

Make ſuch unquiet, that the hip 

Should houſe him ſafe, is wreck 'd and ſplit ;* F 

An 

Writ may certainly mean ſcripture ; the holy writings, by way of emi- 


nence, being ſo denominated, We might, however, read uu, i. e. 
wiſdom. STEEVENS. 


Ihe firſt quarto reads, 
And hid in Tent to murder hrs, h 

T hisis only mentioned, to thew how inaccurately this play was originally 
printed, and to juſtify the liberty that has been taken in correcting the 
preceding paſſage. MALoNE. | | 

* Ship and ſplit are ſuch defeRive rhymes, that I ſuppoſe our author 
wrote fect, Pericles, in the ſtorm, loft his fleet as well as the veilel in 
Which he was himſelf embarked, STEEVENS» 

Aa 0 


PE RIC LES, 


And he, good prince, having all loſt, 

By waves from coaſt to coaſt is toſt: 

All periſhen of man, of pelf, 

Ne aught eſcapen? but himſelf; 

Till fortune, tit'd with doing bad, 

'Threw him afhore, to give him glad :4 

And here he comes ; what ſhall be next, 

Pardon old Gower ; this long's the text.“ [ Exw, 


SEENE I. 
Pentapolis. Ar ofen place, by the fea fides 
Enter PtriCLes, wet. 


Per. Yet ceaſe your ire, ve angry ftars of heaven! 
Wind, rain, and thunder, remember, earthly man 
Is but a ſubllance that mult yield to you; 
And J, as fits my nature, do obey you. 
Alas, the fea hath caſt me on the rocks, 
Waſn'd me from ſhore to ſhore, and left me breath 
Nothing to think on, but enſuing death ; 
Let it ſuffice the greatneſs of your powers, 


— 
10 


3 Old copy—eſcapen'd—] It ſhould be printed either eſcapes ot 

eſcap ed. i 
' Our anceftors had a plural number in their tenſes which is now loſt out 
of the language; e. g. in the preſent tenſe, 

I eſcape We eſcapen 

Thou e ſcapeſt Ye eſcapen 

He eſcapeth They eſcepen. 
But it did not, I belie ve, extend to the preter-imperte&s, otherwiſe than 
thus: They dida:n [| for did] eſeape. Percy, 

4 Dr Percy aſks if we ſhould not read to mate him glad. Perhaps we 
ſtould: bot the ranguage of our fictitious Gower, like that of our Pic udc- 
Rowley, is io often irreconcilable» to the practice of any age, that criti- 
cum on ſuca bunghing imitations is almolt thrown away. STEVENS. 


S The rearing of this may be—Exciſ- o/d Comer from telling you vat 
feilt. The wer tc to it Las proved of tec confiderable a length cy. 
:  STELVENS. 
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To have bereft a prince of all his fortunes; 
And having thrown him from your watry grave, 
Here to have death in peace, is all he'll crave, 


Enter three Fiſhermen. 


1. Fiſh, What, ho, Pilch! 

2. F;h. Ho! come, and bring away the nets, 

1. Fi. What, Patch-breech, I ſay! 

3. Fißb. What ſay you, maſter? 

1. Fiſþ, Look how thou ſtirreſt now! come away, or II 
fetch thee with a wannion.® | 

3. Fi, Faith, maſter, I am thinking of the poor men 
that were caſt away before us, even now. 

i. Fißb. Alas, poor ſouls, it grieved my heart to hear what 
pitiful cries they made to us, to help them, when,well-a-day, 
we could ſcarce help ourſelves. 

3. Fiſh, Nay, maſter, ſaid not I as much, when I ſaw the 
porpus,7 how he bounced and tumbled? they ſay, they are 
half fiſh, half fleſh : a plague on them, they ne'er come, but 
I look to be waſh'd. Maſter, I marvel ho the fiſhes live in 
the ſea, 

1. Fb. Why, as men do a-land; the great ones eat u 
the little ones: I can compare our rich miſers to nothing 15 
fitly as to a whale: a plays and tumbles, driving the poor fry 
before him, and at laſt devours them all at a mouthful, Such 
whales have I heard on a'the land, who never leave gaping, 
till they've ſwallow'd the whole pariſh, church, ſteeple, bells 
and all. 


Per. A pretty moral. 
3. £1/h. 


A phraſe of which the meaning is obvious, though I cannot explain 
the word at the end of it, It is common in many of our old plays. 
ITEEVENS., 


” Therifing of porpuſes near a veſſel at ſ-a, has long been confdered 
by the ſuper{tition ot 1ailors. as the fote runner of a torm, MALone. 
Malone conſiders thi- prognoſtick as ariſing merely from the ſuperſti- 
non of the ſailors ; but Captain Cook, in hs ſecond voyage to the ſouth 
ſeas, mentions the playing of porpuſ/es round the ſhip as a certain ſigu of 
« Violent gale of wind. M. Mas0Ne 


942 PERICLEES, 


3. F/5. But, maſter, if I had been the ſexton, I would 
have been that day in the belfry,s 

2. Fiſh, Why, man? 

3. Fifs. Becauſe he ſhould have ſwallow'd me too: and 
when I had been in his belly, I would have kept ſuch a jane. 
ling of the bells, that he ſhould never have left, till he cat 
bells, ſteeple, church, and pariſh, up again, But if the good 
king Simonides were of my mind 

Per. Simonides ? 

3. Fißb. We would purge the land of theſe drones, that 
rob the bee of her honey. : 

Per. How from the finny ſubject of the ſea 
Theſe fiſhers tell the infirmities of men; 

And from their watry empire recollect 
All that may men approve, or men detect! 


Peace be at your labour, honeſt fiſhermen. 
2. Fiſh. Honeſt ! good fellow, what's that? if it be a day F 
fits you, ſcratch it out of the calendar, and no body will loc; 1 
alter it.) be 7] 
. Per, | \ 

5 That is, I ſhould wiſh to have been that day in the belfry. | F 

| M. Masos, 

The preceding ſpeech of Pericles affords no apt introduction to the hi 
reply of the fiſherman. Either ſomewhat is omitted that cannot now be | h: 
tupplied, or the whole paſſage is obſcured by more than common de- q 

ravation. | : 

It ſhould ſ-em that the prince had made ſome remark on the badneſs > Þ an 


the day, Perhaps the dialogue originally ran thus : X 
„Per. Peace be at your labour, hone fiſhermen *? | 
« Thed-y is rough, and thwarts your occupations” 


« 2, Fb. Honeſt ! good f How, what's that? If it be pot a day fi — 
ou, ſcratch it out of the calendar, and nobody vw Ho after it.“ 15 
The followirg ſpeech of Pericles is equally abrupt and inconi-quen!; wg 

| abo 


«© May ſee the ſea hath caſt upon your coaſt,” 
The folio reads : 

&« Y* may ſce the ſea hath caſt me upon your coaſt. 
J would rather ſuppoſe the poet wrote: 

« Nay, ſge the ſea hath caſt upon your coaſt So 
Here the fic man interpoſes. The prince then goes on: 

&« A man, & STERVENS., | 

May not here be an allufion to the dies boneſtijimus of Cicero - 

you like the day, find It out in the almanack, and nobody will take nth 
you.“ FARMER. 1 
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Per, Nay, ſee, the ſea hath caſt upon your coaſt 

2. Fiſh, What a drunken knave was the ſea, to caſt thee 
in our way! 

Pier. A man whom both the waters and the wind, 
In that vaſt tennis-court, hath made the ball 

For them to play upon, entreats you pity him; 

He aſks of you, that never us'd to beg. 

1. F;/h. No, friend, cannot you beg? here's them in our 
country of Greece, gets more with begging, than we can do 
with working. | 

2. Fifh. Can'ſt thou catch any fiſhes then? 

Per. I never practis'd it. 

2. Fiſh. Nay, then thou wilt ſtarve ſure; for here's 
nothing to be got now a-days, unleſs thou can'it fiſh fort, 

Per, What I have been, I have forgot to know; 

But what I am, want teaches me to think on; 

A man ſhrunk up with cold : my veins are chill, 
And have no more of lite, than may fufice 

To give my tongue that heat, to aſks your help 
Which if you ſhall refuſe, when I am dead, 

For I ama man, pray ſee me buried. 

1. #5. Die quoth- a? Now gods forbid! J haye a gown 
here; come, put it on; keep thee warm. Now, afore me, a 
handſome fellow ! Come, thou ſhalt go home, and we'll haye 
fleſh for holidays, fiſh for faiting-days, and moreo'er puddings 
and flap-jacks ;3 and thou ſhalt be welcome, 

Fer. 

The alluſion is to the lucky and unlucky days which are pot down in 
ſome of the old calendars. Douce. 

Some difficulty, however, will remain, unleſs we? ſuppoſe a preceding 
line to have been loſt; for Pericies (as the text ſtands) has aid nothing 


about the day. I ſuſpect that in the loſt line he with'd the men a god 
day. MALONE. 


3 In the old copy this paſſage is ſtrangely corrupted. It reads -- fie 
for al days, fiſh for faſting days, and more, er puddings and lap-jacles, 
Dr. Farmer ſuggeſted to me the correction of the latter part cf the ſæen- 
tence : for the other emendation I am reſponſible. Mr. M. Maſon wWauld 
read—fleſh for ale-days: but this was not, I think, the language ot the 
dime; though ales and church- ales was common. MaAroNE. | 

Ia ſome counties a fap-jack ſignifies an apple-puff; but anciently it 


ſeems to have meant a fancake, But, whatever it was, mention is 


made of it in Smith's Sa Grammar, 1627; „ For when a man is ill, or 
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Per. I thank you, fir. 
2. Fiſh. Hark you, my friend, you ſaid you could not 


Per, I did but crave, 

2. Fiſh. But crave? Then III turn craver too, and fo ! 
ſhall *ſcape whipping. 

Per. Why, are all your beggars whipp'd then ? 

2. Fiſh. O, not all, my friend, not all; for if all your 
beggars were whipp'd, I would wiſh no better office, than to 
be beadle. But, maſter, I'll go draw up the net. 

[ Excunt lauo of the Fiſhermen, 

Per, How well this honeſt mirth becomes their labour ! 

1. Fi. Hark you, fir | do you know where you are ? 

Per. Not well. 

1. Fi, Why I'll tell you: this is called Pentapolis, ard 
our king, the good Simonides. 

Per. The good king Simonides, do you call him ? 

1. Fiſh. Ay, fir; and he deſerves ſo to be call d, for his 
peaceable reign, and good government, 

Per, He is a happy king, ſince from his ſubjects 
He gains the name of good, by his goverament. 

How far is his court diſtant from this ſhore ? 

1. Fi. Marry, fir, half a day's journey; and III tell you, 
he hath a fair daughter, and to-morrow is her birth-day; 
and there are princes and knights come from all parts of the 
world, to juſt and tourney for her love. 

Per. Did but my fortunes equal my deſires, 

I'd wiſh to make one there. 

i. Fiſh. O ſir, things muſt be as they may; and what: 

man cannot get, he may lawfully deal for his wife's ſoul.“ 
Re-enter 


at the point of death, I would know whether a diſh of buttered rice with 5 
little cynamon, ginger, and ſugar, a little minced meat, or roſt beefe, a 
few ſte wed prunes, a race of greene ginger, a flap-jacke, & c. bee nt 
better than a little poore John,“ Kc. STEEVENS. 
4 The fiſherman means, | think, to ſay, «« What a man cannot get, 
there is no law againſt giving, to fave his wife's foul from purgatory.” 
x FARMER, 
It is difficult to extract any kind of ſenſe from this paſſage, as it ſtands, 
and I don't ſee how it can be amended. Perhaps the meaning may be 
this: And what a man cannot accompliſh, he may lawtully endeavour 
to obtainz” as for inſtance, his wife's affection. With 
e en 


Wit! 
can giy 
meanin; 
or been 
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Re-enter the two Fiſhermen, drawing up a nets 


2. Fiſh. Help, maſter, help; here's a fiſh hangs in the net, 

ke a poor man's right in the law; "twill hardly come out. 
* Ha! bots on't,5 *tis come at laſt, and 'tis turn'd to a ruſty 

armour. 

Per. An armour, friends! J pray you, let me ſee it. 
Thanks, fortune, yet, that after all my croſſes, 
Thou giv'ſt me ſomewhat to repair myſelf; 
And, though it was mine own," part of mine heritage, 
Which my dead father did bequeath to me, 
With this ſtrict charge, (even as he left his life,) 
Keep it, my Pericles, it hath been a jhield 
'Trwixt me and death ; (and pointed to this brace ;)" 
For that it ſau'd me, heep it; in like neceſſity, 
Which gods protect thee from! it may defend thee. 
It kept where I kept, 1 ſo dearly lov'd it; 
Till the rough ſeas, that ſpare not any man, 
Took it in rage, though calm'd, they give't again: 
I thank thee for't; my ſhipwreck's now no ill, 
Since I have here my tather's gift by will, 

1. Fiſþb, What mean you, fir ? 

Per, To beg of you, kind friends, this coat of worth, 
Yor it was ſometime target to a bing; 
I know it by this mark. He lov'd me dearly, 
And for his ſake, I wiſh the having of it; 
And that you'd guide me to your E court, 
Where with't 1 may appear a gentleman 


And 


With reſpect to Farmer's explanation, I cannot conceive how a man 
can give what he cannot get: beſides, if the words were capable of the 
meaning he ſuppoſes, they would not apply to any thing that had paſſed, 
or been ſaid before; and this fiſherman is a ſhiewd telluw, who is not 
ſuppoſed to ſpeak nonſenſe. M. Mason. 

Ihe bots are the worms that breed in horſes, This comick execra- 
tion was formerly uſed in the room of one lets decent. MaALoxe. 

See the Religues of Ancient Poetry, in tae old ſong of The Miter of Mane 
Aid, Part II. line 65 : | 

| „Goth Dick, @ bots on you.“ Pxrcy. 
* i.e, And 1 thank you, though it was my owns MALONE, 
The brace is the armour for the arm. STEEVE NS, 


$46 PERICLES, 


And if that ever my low fortunes better, 
I' pay your bounties ; till then, reſt your debtor, 

1. Fi. Why, wilt thou tourney for the lady? 

Per. I'll ſhow the virtue I have borne in arms. 

1. Fh, Why, do ye take it, and the gods give thee £9001 
on't! 

2. Fiſh, Ay, but hark you, my friend; twas we that mate 
op this garment through the rough ſcams ot the waters 
there ate certain condolements, certain vails. I hope, fir, it 
you thrive, you'll remember from whence you had it. 

Per, Believe't, I will. 

Now, by your furtherance, I am cloth'd in ſteel; 
And ſpite of all the rupture of the ſea? 
I his jewel holds his biding on my arm; 
Unto thy value will I mount myſelf 
Upon a courſer, whoſe deiightful ſteps 
Shall make the gazer joy to fee him tread 
Only, my friend, I yet am unprovided 
Ot a pair of baſes,s 
2. Fih, 
Old copy; 

And if that ener my low fortunes better, —, 
We ſhould read“ My low fortunes better.“ Better is in this place 2 
verb, and fortunes the plural number. M. Mason. 

- ma jpite of all the rupture , ede jea,J We might read (wih 
Dr. Sewe!) 

— ſite cf all the rapture of the ſea, 
That is, - notwithſtanding that the ſea hath raviſh'd ſo much from me, 
But the old reading is ſufficiently intelligible, Marone. : 

I am not ſure but that the old reading is the true one. We till ral 0 

the breaking of the fea, and the breakers, What is the rupture of the de, 
but another word tor the breaking of it ? Rupture means any ſolution c 
continuity. STEEVENS. | 

S Baſes appear to have been a kind of looſe breeches, Thus, in the fir? 

book ot Sidney's Arcadia: “ About his middle he had, inſtead of 4! 
long cloak of ſilke, &c. Again, in the third Book: His Ca (ch 
he ware fo long, as they came almoſt to his ankle,) were embro:de1t4 
onely with blacke worms, which ſeemed to crawle up and downe, as read, 
alrcadie to devour him,” t is clear from theſe paſſages, that e 
if derived from Bas, Fr. a ftocking, as I formerly ſoppoſed,) cannot m 
any kind of d. fenſiue covering for the legs. 

In this concluding obftrvation the late Captain Groſe agreed with m“ 

though at the ſame time he confeſſed his inability to determine, with ac 
degree of prec.linn, what bajes were. STELVENS. 
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2. Fiſh, We'll ſure provide: thou ſhalt have my beſt 
cown to make thee a pair; and III bring thee to the court 
myſelf. 


Per, Then honour be but a goal to my will ; | 
This day 1'lI riſe, or elſe add ill to ill. [ Excunt, 


SCENE II. 


The ſame. A publick Way, or Platform, leading to the Liſtre 


A Pavilion by the fide of it, for the reception of the King. 
Princeſs, Lords, .. 


Enter StuoNiDEs, Trnairsa, Lords, ard Attendants. 


Sim. Are the knights ready to begin the triumph?“ 
1. Lord, "hey are, my liege; 
And (tay your coming to preſent themſelves, 
% Return them, we are ready ;? and cur daughter, 
In Bongur of whoſe birth theſe triumphs are, 
dits here, like beauty's child, whom nature gat 
For men to fee, and ſeeing wonder at. [ Exit a Lord. 
Thai. Tt pleaſeth you, my father, to expreſs 


My commenations great, whoſe merit's leſs. 


Sim, Vis fit it ſhould be ſo; for princcs are 
A model, which heaven makes like to itſelf: 
As jeu eis loſe their glory, if neglected, 
So princes their renown, if not reſpected. 
I now your henour, daughter, to explain 
Ihe labour of each knight, in his device, 
T hat, 
Johnſon tells us, in his Dictionary, that baſes are part of any ornament 
that hangs down as houſings, and quotes a patlage from Sidney's Arcadia £ 
&*& Phalantus was all in white, having his baſcs and capariſons embroidered :“ 


—and to confirm this expl:nation it may be obſerved, that the [lower] 
valanczs of a bed are ſtill called the ba'zss M. Maso. 


Bals, fignifi*d the Leufings of a horſe, and may have been uſed in that 
ſenſe here. MALoNE. 


a A triumph, in the language of Shakſpeare's time, ſignified any pub- 
lick ſow, luch as a Maſe or Rewel, &c. Thus, in King Richard II: 
8 - hold thoſe juſts and triump b:? STEEVENSs 
7 i. e. retuin them notice, that we are ready, &. PERCY» 
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Thai. Which, to preſerve mine honour, I'll perform.” 


Enter a Knight ; he paſſes over the flage, and his ſquire pre. 
fents his Shield to the Princeſs, 


Sim, Who is the firſt that doth prefer himſelf? 
Thai, A knight of Sparta, my renowned father ; 
And the device he bears upon his ſhield 
Is a black Æthiop, reaching at the ſun ; 
The word, Lux tua vita mihi,9 
Sim, He loves you well, that holds his life of you. 
[The fecond knight pager 
Who is the ſecond, that preſents himſelf? 
Thai. A prince of Macedon, my royal father; 
And the device he bears upon his ſhield 
Is an arm'd knight, that's conquer'd by a lady : 
The motto thus, in Spaniſh, Piu per dulpura que per fucrga,* 
[ 7 he third knight paſſe, 

Sim. And what's the third? 

T hai. The third, of Antiock ; 
And his device, a wreath of chivalry ; 

Ihe word, Me pompæ provexit apex. 
| The fourth knight paſs, 
| in. 

8 Perhaps we ſhould read to prefer, i. e. advance, Pł Rc. 

9 What we now call the Motte, was ſometimes termed the ond or mt 
by our vid writer-. Le mot, French, Theſe Latin mottos way perhaps 
be urged as a pioof of the learning of Shakſpe ire, or as an argument to deu 
that he was not the author of ch's play; but tournaments were ( fail on- 
able and frequent an entertainment in the time of queen Elizabeth, that 


he might very eaſily have been furniſhed wich theſe ſhreds of li eracure, 
Martoxt 

2 That is, more by ſevretneſs than by force, The author ſhould hai! 
written Mas per du'gura, & c. Pu in Ita ian ſignifies more; but, I bites), 
there is no ſuch Spar 1th word, MaALoxs. 
— Me jnja provexit aper] All the old copies have - 
Pempey, Sc. W ner we thould amend theſe words as follow -“ 
pompæ prove xi” ap x, ot corre them thus--me Pompei provex pe, 
J confeſs my IgnNUr2 Ce. A wreath of ebivalry, in its common rale, 


that 


might be the dei-rt ot many knights on many various occaſions ſv t 
Its particular claim i honour on the preſent one is not very clearly aſce:- 
tained, —If the wicath declares of ittc1f chat it was once the orname"!- 

2 x Paris 


| Pomfey's 


marks of 
Lician 


Steeven 


meaning o 


che d: fire 
Wiich Tha 


11. 6. V 


i. e. tl 
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Lim. What is the fourth 74 a 
Thai A burning torch, that's turned upſide down; 
The word, Quad me alit, me exlinguil. 
Sim, Which ſhows that beauty hath his power and will, 
Which can as well inflame as it can kill. 
; [ 7 he fifth knight bangers 
Thai. The fifth, an hand environed with clouds ; 
Holding out gold, that's by the touchſtone tried: 
The motto thus, Sic pedtauda fides, 
[7 he fiath knight paſſes, 
Sim, And what's the ſixth and laſt, which the knight 
himſelf 
With ſuch a graceful courteſy deliver'd ? 
Thai, He ſeems a ſtranger ; but his preſent is 
A wither'd branch, that's only green at top; 
The motto, Ju bac ſpe vidio. 
Sim, A pretty moral; 
From the dejected ſtate wherein he 1s, 
He hopes by you his fortunes yet may flouriſh, 
1. Le d. He had need mean better than his outward ſhow 
Can any way ſpeak in his juſt eommend: 
For, by his ruſty outſide, he appears 
To have practis'd m re the whipttock,* than the lance, 
2. Lord, He well may be a ſtranger, for he comes 
To an honour'd triumph, ſtrangely turnithed, 
3. Lard. And on ſet purpoie let his armour ruſt 
Until this day, to ſcour it in the duſt. 
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Sim, 


Pompey's helm, perhaps here may be ſome alluſion to thoſe particular 
marks of diſtinction which he wore after his bloodleſs victory over the 


Ci ician pirates; 
Et victis cedat piratica laurea Gallis.“ STEEVENS. 


Steevens is clearly right in reading femtæ, inſtead of Pompey, and the 
meaning of the knight in the choice ot his device and motto leems to have 
been, to declare that he was not incited by love to enter the liſts, bur by 
che di fire of glory, and the ambition of obtaining the wreath of victery 
which Thaiſa was to beſtow upon the conqueror, M. Maso. 


i. e. What is the fourth device. Ma LOR E. 


* 1s e. the Carter's whips STEEYENS, 
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Sim, Opinion's but a fool, that makes us ſcan A 
The outward habit by the inward man.* (E 
But ſtay, the knights are coming; we'll withdraw N 
Into the gallery. [ Exenn;, 

Great. ut, and all cry, The mean knight, F F | 

EDO! 

SCENE III. 

The ſame, A Hall of State — A Banquet prepared, 
Enter StMON1DES, THA1SA, Lords, Knights, and Attendar:, K * 

Sim. Knights, I 
To ſay you are welcome, were ſuperfluous, 5 
To place upon the volume of your deeds, P 
As in a title-page, your worth in arms, The 
More more than you expect, or more than's fit, | T, 
Since every worth in ſhow commends itſelf, Of n 
Prepare for mirth, for mirth becomes a feaſt : Do ſ 
You are my gueſts, Gare 

Thai. But you, my knight and gueſt; 95 
To whom this wreath of victory I give, A 6 
And crown you king of this day's happineſs. Ile h. 

Per. *'Tis more by fortune, lady, than my merit. Proke 

Sim. Call it by what you wall, the day is yours; "2 - > 
And here, I hope, is none that envies it. Per; 
In framing artiſts, art hath thus decreed, Whicl 
To make ſome good, but others to exceed; Had 

And And hi 

G j. e. that makes us ſcan the inward man by the outward habit, 1:2 None 1 
kind of inverſion was formerly very common, MALONEs THR: 

Why ſhouid we not rcad— Wh. 

«« The i.ward habit by the outward man.“ nere 

The words were accidentaily miſplaced. In the proſe romance alr2) he M. 
quoted, the king ſays: „ the habyte maketh not the rely gc 
man.” STEEVENS. 7 The 

In my copy this line is quoted in an old hand as Mr, Steevens reads, ter; that 

a Far MEH her; reg: 


I don't think any amendment neceſſary; but the paſſage ſhou!d *t if ibe cart, 
pointed thus: 1 


«« Opinion's but a fool, that makes us ſcan ö the four a; 
« The outward habit by, the inward man,” : Aud caſt th 
That is, that makes us ſcan the inward man, by the outward habit. ? The 


M. Mases there 
; wo E emp, 


f * 


Word 
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And you're her labour'd ſcholar. Come, queen o'the feaſt, 
(For, dau hter, ſo you are,) here take your place: 
Marſhal he reſt, as they deſerve their grace. 
Knights, We are honour'd much by good Simonides, 
Sim, Your preſence glads our days; honour we love, 
For who hates honour, hates the gods above, 
Marſh, Sir, yond's your place. 
Per, Some other 1s more fit, 
1. Knight, Contend not, fir ; for we are gentlemen, 
That neither in our hearts, nor outward eyes, 
Envy the great, nor do the low deſpiſe. 
Per, You are right courteous knights, 
Sim, | | Sit, ſit, ſir; ſit, 
Per, By Jove, I wonder, that is king of thoughts, 
Theſe cates reſiſt me, ſhe not thought upon. 
Thai. By Juno, that is queen 
Of marrirge, all the viands that I eat 
Do ſeem unſavoury, wiſhing him my meat ? ? 
Sure he's a gallant gentleman, 
Sim, He's but 
A country gentleman ; 


+ He has done no more than other knights have done; 


Broken a ſtaff, or ſo ; ſo let it paſs. 
Thai, To me he ſeems like diamond to glaſs. 
Per, Yon king's to me, like to my father's picture, 
Which tells me, in that glory once he was; 
Had princes fit, like ſtars, about his throne, 
And he the ſun, for them to reverence, 
None that beheld him, but like leſſer lights, 
Did vail their crowns to his ſupremacy ; ® 
Where now his ſon's a glow-worm in the night,“ 
The which hath fire in darkneſs, none in light; 
Whereby 


The plain meaning is, that ſhe had rather have a huſband than a din- 
rer; that ſhe wiſhes Pericles were in the place of the provitions before 
her; regarding him (to borrow a phraſe from Romeo) as the deareſt mar jcl 
ef ihecarth, STEEVENS, 

* This idea perhaps was caught from the Rewelations, iv. 10: * And 
the four and twenty elders fell down before him that fat on the throne, 
and caſt their crowns before the throne.” STEEVENSͤ. 

? The peculiar property of the glow-worm, on which the poet hz 
ere employed a line, he has in Hamlet happily deſcribed by a nog) 

3 he 
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MW hereby I ſee that time's the king of men, 
For he's their parent, and he is their grave, 
And gives them what he will, not what they crave, 

Sim. What, are you merry, knights? 

I. Knight. Who can be other in this royal preſence * 

Sim, Here, with a cup that's ſtor'd unto the brim,? 
(As you do love, fill to your miſtreſs' lips,4) 

We drink this health to you, 

Knights. 

Sim. Yet pauſe a while: 
Yon knight, methinks, doth fit too melancholy, 
As if the entertainment in our court 
Had not a ſhow might countervail his worth, 
Note it not you, Tha.ſa ? 


We thank your grace, 


T hai. What is it 
To me, my father ? 
Sim, O, attend, my daughter; 


Princes, in this, Mould live like gods abov e, 
Who freely give to every one that comes 

To honour chem: and princes, not doing ſo, 
Are like to gnats, which make a ſound, but kill d 


Are woncer'd at,5 
There- 


« The glow-worm ſhows the matin to be near, 
« And *gins to pale his wneffeual fire.” MALONE. 
3 The quatrto, 1609, reads—that's ſur'd unto the brim. Maroxs 
If frr'd be the true reading, it muſt mean, as Milton expreſſes it, that 


the ligu.r 
40 


darces in its chryſtal bounds.“ 


But I rather think we ſhould read fer d, i. e. repleniſhed. So before 
in this play: 
Their tables were ler'd full,” SrEEVENS. 

4 i. e. let the quantity of wine you ſwallow, be proportioned tc 
love you bear your miſtreſs: in plainer Engliſh If you love tiffing, «r 1 
bumper. The conſtruction is—As you love your miltielles' lips, ſo fill to 
tkem. STEEVENS. 

Read—fi/! ro your miſtreſiss, FanMER, 

5 j.e. when they are found to be ſuch ſmall inſignificant animals, att?! 
making ſo great a noiſe. PERCyY. 

The ſenſe appears to be this. When kings, like inſets, lie due! 
before us, our admiration is excited by contemplating how in bet 


inſtances the powers of creating buſtle were ſuperior to thoſe whict 150 
obe 


2 
* 


Jlarran 
couplet 


re e. 5 

Therefore to make's entrance more {weet, here ſay . 
\\'e drink this ſtanding- bowl of wine to bim. 

Thai, Alas, my father, it befits not me 
Into a ſtranger knight to be ſo bold ; 
le may my proſfer take for an offe nee, 
Win ce men take women's gifts for impudence. 

N. How! 

No as 1 bid you, or you'll move me elſe. 
I hai. Now, by the gods, he could not pleaſe me better. 


[Alide. 


Wy 
G3 


din. And further tell him, we deſire to know, 
It whence he is, his name and A 
Jai. The king my father, fir, has drunk to YOu, 
I thank him. 
4 i, Miſhing it fo much blood unto your life, 
Per. Ithank both him and you, and pledge him freely, 
7# And further he deſires to know of you, 
. w chence you are, your name and parentage. 
A gentleman of Tyre—{my name, Pericles ; 
y 1 being in arts and arms ;) — 
Who looking for adventures in the world, 
Was by the rough {cas reft of ſhips and men, 
And, after ſhipwreck, driven upon this ſhore, 
Thai, He thanks your grace; names himſelf Pericles, 
A gentleman of Jyre, who only by 
sſortune of the ſeas has bern bereft 
Ut ihips and men, and caſt upon this ſhore, 


Sim, 


ct ſhould ſeem to have promiſed. The worthleſs monarch, and the 

ile gnat, have only lived to make an empty bluſter; and when both 

e are dead, we wonder bow it hippened that they made ſo much, or 

hat we permitted them to 15 ke it: - a natural reſtection on the death of 

At) un ſerviceable prince, who en diſpenſed no bleſſings, can hope for 

detter character. 
5 cannot, however, help th! nking that this paſſage is both corrupted and 
dlarranged, having been * yinaily deſigned for one of thoſe rhyming 
couplets with which the play abounds: 

&« And prirces, not doing fo, are like the gnat, 

«© Mhich m akes a found, but kill'd is wonder d at.“ i 

STEEV ZNS. 

** ſtauding- Cet was a bow! reſting on à foot. SrEE VERS. 
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N. 4 Pers. 


Sim. Now by the gods, I pity his misfortune, 
And will awake him from his melancholy. 
Come, gentlemen, we fit too long on trifles, 
And waſte the time, which looks for other revel:, 
Kven in your armours, as you are addreſs'd, 
Will very well become a ſoldier's dance. 
J will not have excuſe, with ſay ing, this 
Loud muſick is too harſh# for ladies“ heads; 
Since they love men in arms, as well as beds. 
i The Kniglits 22 
So, this was well aſk'd, 'twas ſo well perform'd.“ 
Come. fir; 
Here isa lady that wants breathing too : 
And ] have often heard, you knights of Tyre 
Are excellent in making ladies trip ; 
And tliat their meaſures are as excellent. 
Per. In thoſe that practiſe them, they are, my lord, 
Sim, O, that's as much, as you would be deny'd 
| {The Knights aud Ladies d:::, 
Of your fair courtety, —Unclaſp, unclaſp; 
Thanks, gentlemen, to all; all have done well, 
But you the beſt. [TY PRERICLES.] Pages and lights, condas 
Theſe knights unto thetr ſeveral lodgings: Yours, fir, 
We'have given order to be next our own, 
Per, 1 am at your grace's pleaſure, 
Sim. Princes, it is too late to talk of love, 
For that's the mark I know you level at: 
Therefore each one betake him to his reſt; 
Jo-morrow, all for ſpeeding do their beſt, [ Excurt 


SCENE IV, 
Tyre. A Room in the Governor Houſe, 
Enter HELICANUS and ESCANES., 


Jlel. No, no, my Eſcanes; knœ this of me, 
Antiochus from inceſt liv'd not free; 


-- 


Fol 


3 i. e. the loud noiſe made by the claſhing of their armour. 
Mato! 


+ i. e. the excellence of this exhibition has juſtified the ſolicitats** 
which it was obtained, STEEVENS, 


PRINCES OF FRE. 

Fot which, the moſt high gods not minding longer 
To withhold the venge ance that they had in ore, 
Due to this heinous capital offence ; 
Even in the height and pride of all his glory, 
When he was ſeated, and his daughter with him, 
In a chariot of ineſtimable value, 
A fire from heaven came, and ſhrivel'd up 
Their bodies, even to loathing ; for they ſo ſtunk, 
hat all thoſe eyes ador'd them, ere their fall, 
Scorn now their hand ſhould give them burial. 

La. * Twas very ſtrange. 

Hcl. And vet but ju for thou Zh 
This king were great, his greatneſs was no 4 
To bar heaven's (haft, but fia had his reward. 

Ea. Tis very true. 


Enter three Lords. 


1. Lord. See, not a man in private conference, 
Or council, has re ſpect with him but he.s 
2. Lord. It ſhall no longer grieve, without reproof, 
3. Lord, And curs'd be he that will not ſ:cond it. 
1. Lord. Follow me then: Lord Helicane, a word. 
125 With me ; an! welcome: Happy day, my lords. 
Lord. I. non th: it QUT Zriefs are 1115 7? = the C14) 
An | now at Ile: oth they overflow e their banks. 
Hel, Your griefs, for what? wrong not the prince yo; 
love. 
Lord. Wrong not yourſelf then, noble Helicara ; 
Pur if the prince do liv e, let us ſalute him, 
Or kno what ground's made happy by his breath, 
in the world he live, we'll ſeek him gut; 
tt in his grave he reit, we'll find him there; 


4 


q * 
S 108 


© an a * * 7 4 
Io what this c "arge 4 part: tality was dC. ſigned to conduct, we do not 
£20 4 29 err ee Wave wo intlue: We UV.T Mig re * ot the di al: sue . 


STLAEVENS 
B b 2 


£56 1 
And be reſolv'd, he lives to govern us, 
Or dead, gives cauſe to mourn his . | 
And leaves us to our free election. 
2. Lord, Whoſe death's, indeed, the ſtrongeſt in ow: 
cenſure :;7 
And knowing this kingdom, if without a head, 
(Like goodly buildings left without a root,) 
Will ſoon to ruin fali, your noble ſelf, - 
"That bet know {& how to rule, and how to reign, 


\We thus ſubmit unto, —our ſovereign. 
All, Lave, noble Helicane ! 


Hcl, Try honour's cauſe ; forbear your ſuffrages 3 71 
It the t you love prince Pericles, forbcar, Þ ; 
Take $ your with, J leap into the leas, Ile 
here's hourly trouhle. for a minute's eaſe.“ Vt 
A twe elremonth longer, let me then entreat you 2 
Jo forbear choice 1'the abſence of your king; 4 
If ia which time expir d, he not return, To 
{ fall with aged patience bear your yoke, One 
But if I cannot win you to this love, Thi 
Go ſearch like noblemen, like noble ſubjects, And 
And in your ſearch, ſpend your adventurous worth ; 3 
Who m it you | ind, and win unto return, 

You ſhall like diamonds ſit about his crown.9 5. 

1. Lord, lo wiſdom he's a fool that will not yield; 

And, ſince Lord Helicane en inet us, Tl 
Ve with our travels will endcavour Zit. 2 0 

© Req 4 is ws is fied, freed from Coubt. Matox xk. 7, 

7 j. e. the moſt pro babe in our opinion. STEEVENS. thaire 

* The expreſſion is figurative, and by the words — I leap into: Fiay), 
Kc. I believe the ſpeaker only means- I embart to haſtily on ane rod os 
tin in which gie is diſproportioned to labour. STEEVENS. 1anf 

9 As theſe arc the conctuc ling lines of a ſpeccn, perhaps they TM 15 whit 
meant to thyme. We might theretore read: o her t. 

— and 2 goin unto renown, | his. in 
i. e. if you prevail on him to quit his preſent obſcure r-treat, an ber” i 0-1! we 
conciled to glory, you ſhall b. acknowledged as the brighteſt ornament: 2 i 4 Ir 
his throne. STEEVENS. | Ils ch 

2 Endeavour what? I ſuppoſe, to find out Pericles. I have th-retor miliion 
added the ſyllable which appeared wanting both to metre and nt. FE knows 


STEEVES* 


4 
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fiel. Then you love as, we you, and we'll claſp hands; 


-- 


hen peers thus knit, a ki 1gdom ever ſtands, | Excunt. 


SuENEV; 


7 . A 9 . ? PETS 
1 EE wh * 1 4 3 * A 4 Fo 2 Y 1 Mt 7 — {4 72. [3 14 20 
＋ * % * ww * 7 2 4 p | fl * * 0 * 4 . * th 
2 Je! SIMON I DES, "CU 4 a L.ette} os #475 NK 1 i 118 WOES E:. : 
* 


1. Knight. Good morrow to the good! Simonides 


„Knights, from my daughter this! 107 vou know; 
* 


7 hat 7 for this twely emorth, ſhe'll not undertake 


A married life. 
ler reaſon to Neve is POE known, 


Which from herſelf by no means can I ge 
2. Knight, May u we not get acceſ to het r, my lord? 


Vim, Faith, by no means; f2 hath to {inctly ted her 


To her chamber: that it is impotlible, 
One twelve moons more {he'll wear Diana's liv ery; 
This by the eye of Cynthia hath ſhe vow'd,s 
3 ber virgin honour will not break it. 
3. Knight. Though loath to bid farewell, we take our 


leaves, [ Exennt, 
Cin. 80 


Thy'ie 
The author might have intended an abrupt ſentence. Maroxe. 
I woutd readily concur with the opinion of ir. Malone, had paſſion, 
i\tzad of calm reſolution, dictated the words of the ſpeaker. 
STEEVENS, 
* In The Hiſtoric of Ning She yn of Thyre, „ two kyrg es 1 pay 
the'r court to the d. zaghter 01 SLY, E fratcs, (the Simoniags of UE 2 preſent 
p:ay), H- ſends two tolls of Paprr ty her, containing their NATIeS, &. 
2-9 defires her to chavſe which ſhe will marry, She writes him a letter 
1 es dy 1 of 3 ich * PP Y! s the bearer, — that ins V II F Ive the Man 
which hath Hafled the d wWnrerous undes and pery tics of the ſea—a} 
0 her to refuſe,” The ſame ciicumſtance is mentioned by Gower, who 
His introduced three {uitors inſtcad of 1707, in which cur author has 
ved him, Maroxx. 
It wire to be withed that Shmonides (who is repreſ-nted es a blame- 
INE 5 had hit on tome more jogenuous exprdicnt for the Gif 
en of theſe wooers, Here he tells them as a fviemn truth, whit he 
kno Ws t be a fiction of his own. STEEVENS. 
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They're well def, wy ; now to my daughter's letter: 


She tells me here, ſhe'll wed the ſtran; ger knight, 
Ir never mon © to view NOT day nor I: ght. 
Viſtreſs, "tis well, your choice agrees with mine; 
] like that well: nay, how abſolute ſhe's in't, 
Nat m nding whether J diſlike or no! 

eil, I commend her chotce; 

Ard will no longer have it be delay'd, 


Soft, here he comes: — I muſt diſſerble it. 


— 


Euter PRRlelrs, 


Per. All fortune to the 1 Simonides! 
Sim. To you as much, fir! J am beholden to you, 
For your ſweet muſick this laſt night: my ears, 
J do proteſt, were never better fed 
With ſuch delightfo! p! lealing zn. 
Per. It is your grace's pleaſure to commend; 
Not my k deſert. 
Seer. Sir, you are muſiek's maſter, 
Per. The worſt of all her ſcholars, my good tor, 
Sim. Let me aſk one thing. What do you thin, ür, cf 
My davghter ? 
Fer. As of a moſt virtuous princes, 
Sim, And ſhe is lair too, is ſhe not? 
Fer, As a Tar day in ſummer ; wond'rous fair, 
Sim, My daughter, ür, thinks very well of you ; 
Ay, ſo well, fr, | that you muſt be her maſter, 
And ſhe'll your ſcholàr be; therefore look to it, 
Fer. Urworthy I 15 be her ſchoolmaſter. 
Sim, vhe thinks not ſo; peruſe this writing elle, 
Per. What's here! 
A letter, that ſhe loves the knight of Tyre? 


"Tis the king's ſubtilty, to have my life, Ai. 


O, ſeek not to intrap, my graciou lord, 
A ſtranger and diſtreſſed gentleman, 
That never alim'd ſo high, to love your daughter, 
But bent all offices to honour her. 
Sim. Thou halt bewitch'd my daughter, and thoy 27! 


A villain. 


5 7, 
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0 By the gods, hade not, ſir. 
-er did thought of mine levy ofence; 
never did my actions yet commence 
f ted might gain her love, or your diſpleaſure. 

©. Traitor, thou lick, 

Fer. Treitor! 

dim. Ay, trai oe, 

Per. F. ven in his throat, (nales it be the kin „ 
That calls me traitor, T return the lie. 

in. Nov, by the gods, I do applaud his cours: 


\ * . 
Vr\ 


7, My actions are as noble as my thc; 
nat never reliſh'd of a baſe deſc: nde 

came unto your court, for honour's cats, 
nd not to be a revel to her ſtate; 

a dn ge thi iT t other Wi iſe ACCOUNTS ot ne, 
This {ſwor:l ſhall prove, he's honoar's e,emy. 


% N — ' 


& - * * * i mu = 
ere comes my daughter, he Cal witnes It 


Enter Tals *. 

Per. Then, as you are as virtuous as fai: 
Pes re your angry fat ner, 1 it my tongue 
Did eber ſolicit, or n Fand ſubſeribe 
10 any ſvilble that made love to yon? 

Thai, hv, ſir, ſay if you had, 
Who takes offence at that would maker 30 glad? 

Sim, Vo. 2, miirel(s, are you fo peremp tory? — 
I am glad of it with all my heart. [Aue.] Vil tame you; 
I! bring 1 you in ſubjection.— 

ill you, not having my content, beſtow 
Your love and your a:F:Ctions on a {tranger ? 
(Who, for ought I know to the contrary, 
Or think, may be as great in blood as I.) [ Aſides 
Hear, e miſtreſs; ; frame your Rt to mine 
And you, fir, hear you. —Either be rul'd by me, 
Or will make you—man and wile. 
Nay, come; your hands and! ups a ſeal it too.— 
And hei eing join'd, I'll thus vour Ip es deitroy ;-- 
And for a further grief, —God give you joy! 
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What, are you both pleas'd ? 


T kai, Ves, if you love me, fir. 
OF: Een as my life, my blood that foſters it.5 
in, What, are you both agreed? 


Bk Yes, pleaſe your maze!!! 
Sin. It Fen ſeth me ſo well, I'll ſee you wed ; 
Then, with v hat haſte you can, get you to bed, Eren, 


„„ 
Enter Gow ex. 


* N 3 5 x 
Ceau. Now ſleep y Nat ed hath the rout;® 

No din but ſnores, the houſe about, 44 

4. 
15d Fo 7 
* Even as my life loves my biood that ſupports it. Marcos. 7 
I cannot av [prove of Malone's explanation of this line: — Vo mare . K 

ſon f life, and to ſay it loves the blood that foſters it, is an idea to witch | 


I cannot reconcile myſ-if. 

Peciclos means merely to fry, that he loves Tl: vſ3 as his life, or as the 
b'ood that ſupports it; and it is in this ſenſe that the editors of the quatt 
of 16:9, and the ſubſequent copies, conceived the 7 age, But the 
injerizon ef the word or was not n<cellary 5 it was ſuſhicient to point & 
thus: 


Laien as wiv li the oed that ert it. M. Masod. 
991 7 


Wl! a preceding line (ſge p. £53) beftiend the opinion of eicher com. 
me ntator f FI 
« Wiſking it ſ> much bleed unto your I/.“ | exped 
Ia my p' on, „owe ver, the ſenſe in the text was meant to Cvinc.c! 
with that which is fo much better expreſſed in Fulirs Ceſar ; 8 4 
& s dear to me, as are the ruddy drops | inforn 
« '[hatvifitmy (id heart.“ STEEVENS. = chus a 
„ As Gcwei's {pe:ches are all in rhyme, it is clear that the ol! copy i tioch, 
here corrupt. It firſt occurred to me that the author might 1440 him, 
written: I 
Now fle y lated bath the rouſe ; | word | 
J. e. the ciroufal. But the mere trabſpoſiti on of the latter part 6 of tas ul 
ic ond line, redes any further change unneceſſary. Rut is h ou of 
& Co 


vid by Gorver for a (6.x; an; in tlie tale of nus, the Perilis o: 


1 
prielent TY 5 
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ade louder by the o'er-fed breaſt? 
Of this moit 10:1 POous marriage teaſt. 
'The cat, with eyne of burning coal, 
Now couches 'fore the moute's hole; 
And crickets {ing at th' oven's mouth, 
As the blither for their drouth. 
Hymen hath brought the bride to bed, 
Where, by the loſs of maidenhead, 

A babe is moulded :—Þe attent, 

And time that is ſo briefly ſpent, 
With your nne fancies quaintly eche ; 
What's dumb in ſhow, III plain with ſpecch. 


Dumb how, 
Enter PERICLES and SIMONIDES at one door, aul Aten, 


a Menge r Meets them, kneels 5 and g1Ves PERKICLES 7 Jetter. 
PerRICLES Dν it 19 SLMONIDES ; the Lords inet to the 
former,3 Then emer | Hals8A awwith child, aud Lx.“ 
RIDA, SIMONIDES /{xwvs bis daughter the letter; be 
rejoices : ſhe and PERICLES take leave of ber father, ard 
depart, Then S1MONIDES, Oc. retire, 


G:w, By many a dearn and painful perch, 
Of Pericles the careful ſearch 
By 
« Upon a tyme with a route 
« This lord to play goeth hym out,” Maron. 

7 So Virgil, ſpeaking of Rhamnes, who was killed in the midnight 

expedition of Nitus and Eurialus: 
„% Rhamneten aggreditur, qui forte tapetibus altis 
« Extructus, fete projflubat peftorg ſomnum.”” STEEVENS» 

5 The lords knee! to Pericles, becauſe they are now, for the firſt time, 
informed by this letter, that ne is king of Tyre. By the death of Antio- 
chus and his daughter, Pericles has alſo ſucceeded to the throne of An- 
tiuch, in conſequence of having rightly interpreted the riddle propoſed to 
him. MaLons. 

9 Dearn is direfal, diſmal. See Skinner's Etymol, in v. Derr. The 
word 1s uſed by Spenſer. The conſtruction is ſome what involved. 77e 
eareful ſearch of Pericles is made by many a dearn and painful perch, —by ile 
four oppying cagnes, Thich jein the world together; . all duc dilizences 
Ee. Marxen Es 

Dearn 
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By the four oppoſing coignes,? 

Which the world together joins, 

Is made, with all due diligence, 

That horſe, and ſail, and high expence, 

Can ſtead the queſt. At laſt from Tyre 

(Fame anſwering the molt ſtrong inquire, “) 

To the court of king Simonides 

Are letters brought; the tenour theſe ; 

Antiochus and his daughter's dead; 

he men of Tyrus, on the head 

Of Helicanus would ſet on 

The crown of Tyre, but he will none: 

The mutiny there ke haſtes t'appeale ; 

Says to them, if king Pericles 

Come not, in twice ſix moons, home, 

He obedient to their doom, 

Will take the crown, The ſum of this, 

Prought hither to Pentapolis, 

Y-raviſhed the regions round, 

And every one with claps 'gan ſound, 

Our heir apparent is a king © 

Who dream'd, who thought of ſuch a thing ® 

Brief, he muſt hence depart to Ty re: 

His queen with child, makes her defire 
(Which 


Dearn ſignlſies lonely, ſolitary. A perch is a meaſure of five yard: art 


a half. STEEVENS. 


* By the four oppoſite corner-ſiones that unite and bind together ti: 


great ſabrick of the World. 


In the paſſage before us, the author ſeems to have conſidered the w n 


as a ſtupendous edifice, artincially conſtructed. To feck a man in evi; 
corner of the globe, is {till common languayts | 
All the ancient cop.es read: 


By the feur ei, fing erignes, 


put there is no ſuch Engliſn word. For the ingenious emendation “.. 
ſerte d in the text, which is produced by the change of a ſingle letter, 


reader is indebted to Ar, Tyrwhitt. MALONE. 


3 i. e. help, be friend, or aſſiſt the f arch. SrEEVENS. 


+ The old copy reads the moſt gange inquire; but it ſurely was“ 
ftran,e, that Pericles' ſubjeAs ſhould be ſicitous to know what was 
come of hin. We .houid certainly read—the moſt fireng inquire 5 {hl 
carneſt, aansious inyairy, NALONE. 
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(Which who ſhall croſs?) along to go; 


(Omit we all their dole and woe ;) 
Lvchoida, her nurſe, ſhe takes, 

And ſo to ſea, Their veſſel ſhakes 

On Neptune's billow ; halt the food 
Hath their keel cut; but fortune's mood? 
Varies again : the grizzled north 
Diſgorges ſuch a tempeſt forth, 

That, as à duck for life that dives, 

So up and down the poor ſhip drives, 
The lady ſhrieks, and, well-a-near !* 
Doth fall in travail with her fear: 

And what enſues in this fell ſtorm, 

Shall, for itſelf, itſelf perform. 

J nill relate; ꝰ action may 

Conveniently the reſt convey : 

Which might not what by. me is told.“ 

In your imagination hold 

This ſtage, the ſhip, upon whoſe deck 
The ſea- toſtꝰ prince* appears to ſi eat, Exit. 


5 The old copy reads but fortune mov'd, MaALONE. 

Mad could never be deligned as a rhyme to flogd, I ſuppoſe we 
Kou!d read - but fortune's med, i c. diſpoſition. STEEVENS. 

0 This exclamation is equivalent to 4vel-a-day, and is Rill uſed in 
Yorkſhire, where I have often keard it. The glolTary to the Praiſe of 
Yor: ſhire Ae, 1697, ſays y—vellaneerin is lack- a-aay, or alas, alas | 

Rerxo. 

The furcber conſequences of this Rorm I ſhall not deſcribe, 

MALONE-« 
i.e. which might not conveniently convey what by nie is told, Sc. 
What enſues may convenieatly be exhibited in action; but action could 


8 


not well have diſplayed all the events that I have now related. 


Martonz, 
? It is clear from theſe lines, that when the play was originally per- 


formed, no attempt was made to exhibit either a ſea or a ſhip. The en- 

ſuing ſcene and ſome others muſt have ſuffered conſiderably in the repre- 

ſentation, from the poverty of the Rtage-apparatus in the time of out 
author.. The old copy has—ſeas tet. Mr. Rowe made the correction. 

Matrox. 

3 Th: ſea-teft prince — ] The old copy reads the ſca-toſt Pericles. 

The 
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SCENE I. 
Enter PyRICLES, on a ſhip at ſea. 


1275 Thou Gol of this great Va! ſt, ol uke theſe ſurges * 
Which waſh both heaven ad hell ; and thon, that hait 
Upon the winds commend, bind them in braſs, 

Hay ing call'd them from the deep! © ſtill thy deaf ning, 
Thy dre: adtul thunders; 8 quench thy nimble, 
1 © hy ſulphurous flaſhes ELOh ow, Lychorida, 

Tow does my queen ? — Thou orm, the ou! venomouſly 
Wilt thou ſpit all thyſelf?— The ſcaman's while 
Is as a wh; iſper in the cars of death, 

Unheard, —Luychorida!l - Hucina, O 

Divineſt patronefs, and midwite, gentle 

To thoſe that cry by night, convey thy deity 

Aboard our CAncin; 7 boat; wake ſwitt the pangs 

i my qucen's travails !—Now, Lychorida 


Enter LyChoRIDA, witn an faut. 


Lyc. Here is a thing 
Too young for ſuch a place, who if it had 
C0 nceit,“ would die as Tam like to do. 
Take in your Ink this viece of your dead queen, 
Cer. How ! how, I ychorida! 
„ atience, good fir; do not aſſiſt the ſtorm. 
Uere $ all that is left lic ing of your queen, 
A little daughter; ; for the ſake of it, 
Be manly, and take comfort. 
P ere O you gods! 
Why do you make vs love your n gifts, 
And ſnatch them firaight away ? We, here below, 
Recull not what we giv e, and therein may 


Vie 
1% 


The tranfcriber perhaps miſtook the abbreviation of Prince, for that 0 


Pericles, a triſyhable which our preſent metre refules to admit. 
STERVES:: 


Maro E. 


* If it bad rbougor. 
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Vies honour with yourſelves, 


Lyc. Patience, good fir, 
Even for this charge. : 
Per, Now, mild may le thy life 


For a more bluſt'rous birth had never babe: 
Quiet and gentle thy conditions!“ 
Kor thou'rt the rudelieſt weicom'd? to this world, 
That e er was prince's chill. Happy what follows! 
Thou haſt as chiding a nativity,s 
As fire, air, water, carth, and heaven can make, 
'To herald thee from the womb :9 even at the firſt, 
Thy loſs is more than can thy portage quit,“ 
With 

Old copy Uſe honour, &c, 

I ſuſpeEt the author wrote ie honour, a phraſe much in uſe among 
Shakſprare and his contemporaries. Mr. NI. Maſon has offered the ſame 
conjecture. T1 read, however, for the ſake of meaſure, - yourſelves. 

STEEVENS. 

The meaning is evidently this: © We poor morta!s recal not what we 
give, and therefore in that teſpect we may contend with you in honour," 
| have therefore no doubt but we ought to read, 

Ard therein may 
Vie honcur with, &c. ; 

The trace of the letters in the words wie and uſe is nearly the ſame, 
eſpecially it we ſupooſe that the H was uſed inſtead of the à vowel z which 
is frequently the caſe in the old editions, M Maso. 

Conditions anciently meant ualities; diſpoſitions of mind. Maron 2. 

7 C copy—-welcome, For this correction I am anſwerable. 

MALONE. 

9 j. e. as noiſya one, STEEVENS. 

9 The old copy reads: | 

2% harold thee from the <vomb 3m 
For the emendation now made, the reader is indebted to Mr, Stezvenss 
This ward is in many ancient books written Hard, and harauld. See 
alſo Cowel's Interpreter, in v. Herald, Heralt, or Hareld; which puts 
Mr. Steevens's emendation beyond a doubt. MALoNE. | 

2 i. e. thou haſt already loft more (by the death of thy mother) than 
thy ſafe arrival at the port of life can.counterbalance, with ell to boot that 
we can give thee, Pertage is uſed for gate or entrance in one of Shak. 
ſpeare's hiſtorical plays. STEEVERNS. 

Portage is uſed in King Henry V. where it ſignifies an open ſpac* : 

Let it [he eye] pry through tho pertage of the heal.” 
Pertage is an old word ſignitying a toll or impoit, but it will not commo- 
*oully apply to the preſent paſſage, Perhaps, however, Poricles means to 
ay, you have loſt more than the payment made to me by your birth, to- 
giier with all that you may hereafter acquire, can counter vail 
| | Maron, 
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With all thou canſt find here. Now the good gods 
1hrow their beſt ej es upon it! 


Enter tau Sailors, 


1. Sail, What courage, fir? God ſave you. 

Per. Courage enough: 1 do not fear the flaw ;4 
Tt hath done to me the worſt, Yet, for the love 
Of this poor infant, this freſh-new ſea-farer, 

I would, it would be quiet, | 

1. Sail, Slack the bolins there; thou wilt not, wilt thou? 
Blow and ſplit thy ſelf. 

2. Sail, But ſea- room, an the brine and cloudy billow kiſs 
the moon, I care not. | | 

1. Sail, Sir, your queen muſt overboard ; the ſea works 
high, the wind is loud, and will not lie till the ſhip be clear'd 
of the dead, 

Per, That's your ſuperſtition, 

1. Sail, Pardon us, fir; with us at ſea it ftill hath been 
obſerved ; and we are ſtrong in earneſt.* Therefore briefly 
yield her; for ſhe muſt overboard ftraight.? 15 

Per. Be it as you think meet. Moſt wretched queen! 

Lyc. Here ſhe lies, fir, 

Per. A terrible child-bed haſt thou had, my dear; 

No light, no fire: the unfriendly elements 
Forgot thee utterly ; nor have I time 
To give thee hallow'd to thy grave, but ſtraight 
Muſt caſt thee, ſcarcely coffin'd, in the ooze; 
Where, for a monument upon thy bones, 
And 
4 i. e. the blaſt, Maronr, 


5 Bowlines are ropes by which the ſails of a ſhip are governed when the 
wind is unfavourable, They are ſlackened when it is high. 

They who with for more particular information concerning bo/irgs, may 
find it in Smith's Sea-Grammar, 4to. 1627, p. 23. STEEVENS, 


© Old copy ſtrong in eaftern. STEEvVENS. 

I have no doubt that this paſſage is corrupt, but know not how to amen! 
it. MaLoNE. 

I read, with Mr. M. Maſon, (tranſpoſing only the letters of the origi- 
nal word,) —ſtrong in earneſt, STEEV&NS. 


7 Theſe words are in the old copy, by an evident miſtake, given to 
Pericles, MALONE, | 


> 
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And aye-remaining lamps,“ the belching whale, 
And humming water muſt o'erwhelm thy corpſe, 
Lying with fimpie ſhells, Lychorida, 
Bid Neſtor bring me ſpices, ink and paper, 
My caſket and my jewels; and bid Nicander 
Bring me the ſattin coffer:“ lay the babe 
Upon the pillow ; hie thee, whiles I ſay 
A pricfily farewell to her; ſuddenly, woman, 
[Exit LycuoritDa, 


2. Sail, Sir, we have a cheſt beneath the haiches, caulk'd 
and bitumed ready, 


Per, 

Old copies The air-remaining lampt, » STEFVENS. 

Air-remaining, if it be right, muſt mean air-Hung, ſulpended for ever 
in the air. In Xing Richard II. righ'-drawn ſword is uſed for a ſword 
drawn ina juſt cauſe; and in Macbeth we meet with ar dragon dagger. 
Perhaps, however, the author wrote —g@,e-remaining. MALONE. 

The propriety of the emendation ſuggeſted by Mr. Malone, will be 
increaſed, if we recur to our author's leading thought, which is founded on 
the cuſtoms obſerved in the pomp of ancient ſepulture. Within old mo- 
nu ments and receptacles for the dead, perpetual (i. e. aye-remaiming) lamps 
were ſuppoled to be lighted up. Thus, Pope, in his Ea; 

« Ah hopeleſs, /aſing flames, like thoſe that burn 

« To light the dead, and warm th' untruitful urn!“ 
] would however read: 

And aye-remaining lamps, &c. 

Inſtead of a monument erected above thy bones, AND perpetual lamps to burn 
near them, the ſpouting whale ſhall oppreſs thee <with bis wweight, and the maſs 
waters ſhall roll with ww heavy murmur over thy bead. STEEVENS»s 

Ihe old copies have—ceffin. It ſeems ſomewhat extraordinary that 
Pericles ſhould have carried a coffin to ſea with him, We ought, Ithink, 
to read, as I have printed, —coffers, M ALONE. 


Sattin coffer is moſt probably the true reading. So, in a ſubſequent 
cene: 


c Madam, this letter, and ſome certain jewels, 
« Lay with you in your cer.“ 

Our ancient coffers were often adorned on the infide with ſuch coſtly 
materials, A relation of mine has a trunk which formerly belonged to 
Katharine Howard when queen, and it is lined throughout with roſe- 
coloured ſattin, moſt elaborately quilted. 

By the ſattin coffer, however, may be only meant the coffer employed 
to contain ſattins and other rich materials for dreſs. Thus we name a 
tea-cheſt, &c, from their contents. 

Pericles, however, does not mean to bury his queen in this ſattin ff. ry 
but to take from thence the cht of ftate in which it ſeems ſhe was after- 
wards fbrowded, It appears likewiſe that her body was found in the cheſt 
cault'd and bitum'd by the ſailors, STEEVENt» 
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5 
Per. I thank thee, Mariner, ſay what coaſt this is? 
2. Sail, We are near Tharſus. 
Per, Thither, gentle mariner, 
Alter thy courſe for Tyre. When can'ſt thou reach it? 
2. Sail. By break of day, if the wind ceaſe. 
Per. O make for Tharſus. 
There will I viſit Cleon, for the babe 
Cannot hold out to Tyrus: there I'll leave it 
At careful nurſing, Go thy ways, good mariner; 
I'll bring the body preſently. [ Exennt, 


SCENE II. 
Epheſus. 4 Room in Cerimon's Hoſe. 


Enter CeRIMON,? @ Servant, and ſome perſons who have 
been ſhipavrecked, 


Cer, Philemon, ho! 


Enter PHILEMON: 


Phil. Doth my lord call? 

Cer. Get fire and meat for theſe poor men; 
It has been a turbulent and ſtormy night. 

Serv. I have been in many; but ſuch a night as this, 
Till now, I ne'er endur'd. : 

Cer. Your maſter will be dead ere you return; 
There's nothing can be miniſter'd to nature, 


That can recover him. Give this t the *pothecary,4 
And 


2 Change thy courſe, which is now for Tyre, and go to Thar ſes. 

| MALONE, 

3 In Twine's tranſlation he is called—a PZyfician, Our author has 
made a Lord of him. STEEVENS. | 

4 The recipe that Cerimon ſends to the apothecary, we mu{it ſappoſe, 

is intended either for the poor men already mentioned, or for ſome of his 

other patients. The preceding words ſhew that it cannot be deſigned 


for the maſter of the ſervant introduced here, MALONE. 

Perhaps this circumſtance was introduced for no other reaſon than to 
mark more ſtrongly the extenſive benevolence of Cerimon, For the poor 
men who have juſt left the tage, kitchen phyſick only was deſigned. 

4 STLEVENS: 
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And tell me how eit works, . [To PAILEMONs 
(Exernt Pult Ex, Servant, aud the/e avho had been 


fo Hαε. d. 


Enter {IVO Gen the men. 


1. Gent. Good morrow, {irs 

2. Gent, Good morrow to your lordſhip. 

Cer. G 
Why do you flir ſo early? 

. Gent. Sir, 
Our lodgings, ſtanding bleal: upon the ſea, 
cok, as the earth did qua © 
The very princ:palss did feeta to rend, 
And all to topp'e: pure ſurprize and fear 
Made me to guit the houſe. 

2. Cent. {bat is the cauſe we trouble you fo early; 
'113 not our hutbandry, ® 

Cer. (), vou ſay well. 

1. Gent, Eut I much mirvel that your lordſhip, having 
Rich tire about you,? ſhould at theſe early hours 

Shake 

The principals are the ſtrongeſt rafters in the roof of a building. The 
ſecond quarto, which is followed by the modern copies, reads corruptly— 
inc gles. If the ſpeaker had been apprehenſive of a general diſſolution 
ot nature, (which we muſt underſtana, ir we read princifles,) he did not 
net tol-ave his houie: he would have been in as much danger without, 


S W tTilfto 


- 
41 


to is an augmentative often uſed by our ancient writers, It occurs 
equently in the Confeffis Amantit. The word topple, vehich means tumble, 
gan uſed by Shakipeare in Machetb, and applied to buildings: 
© '{huugh caſtles tele on their warders' heads.“ MALONEs 
believe this only means, and every ing te tumble dezun. | 
M. Mas0Ns 
Hiſtandiy herefignifies economical prudence. Matons. _ 
' Thus the quarto, 1609; but the ſenſe of the paſiage is not ſuth- 
ciently clear. The gentlemen rcfe early, becauſe they were but in lodg- 
ings which ood expoſed near the fea. They wonder, however, to find 
lord Cerimon Rirring, becauſe he had rich tire about him; meaning per- 
haps a bed more richly and comfortably furniſhed, where he could have 
ſept warm and ſecure in defiance of the tempeſt. The reaſoning of theſe 
penilumen ſhould rather have led them to fay—fuch tozwers about you 5 
. Cc, à houſe or caſtle that could ſafcly reſiſt the allaults of 3 
They 


fi 
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Shake of the golden ſlumber of repoſe. 

It is moſt ſtrange, 

Nature ſhould be ſo converſant with pain, 
Being thereto not compe!l'd. 

Cer. I held it ever. 
Virtue and cunning* were endowments greater 
Than nobleneſs and riches: carclets heirs 
May the two latter darken and expend ; 

But immortality attends the former, 

Making a man a god. is known, I ever 
Have ſtudied phylick, through which ſecret art, 
By turniag o'cr authorities, 1 have 

(Together with my practice,) made familiar 
Jo me and to my aid, the bleſt infuſions 

That dwell in vegetives, in metals, ſtones ;; 

And I can ſpeak of the diſturbances 

That nature works, and of her cures; which gives me 
A more content in courſe of true delight 

'I han to be thirfly after tottering honour, 

Or tie my treaſure vp in lilken bags, 


To pleale the fool and death, 9 
2. G. ts 


They left their manſion becauſe they were no longer ſecure if they te- 
mained in it, and naturally wonder why he ſnould have qurrted his, Wb 
had no ſuch apparent reaſon for deſerting it and riſing car!y. 
STEKYZXS, 

3 C.nning means here know/edge, Matrox z. 

So, in Jeremiab, ix. 17: „Send for cunning women that they me; 
come. Again, in Remes and Juliet: 

« Sirrah, go hire me twenty cunning cook s.“ STEEVENS. 

9 The Fool and Death were principal perſonages ia the old moralitic 
They are mentioned by our author in Meaſure for Meaſure : 

6c merely thou art death's fai, & c. MALONE., 

Mr. Malone (as had been) is on this occaſion miſled by a poſitive aug 
hitherto uncontfadicted alertion of Dr. Warburton. But 1 now think 
myſelf authoriſ-d to declare, on the ftrength of long and reprated en- 
quiries, urged by numerous friends as well as myſelf, that no AZra/iry in 
which Death and the Ful were agents, ever exiſted among the call; 
French, Englith, or Italian ſtage- repreſentations. 

I have ſeea, indeed, {though preſent means of reference to it ar? 


s .v 4 144 


co. 
* 


beyond my reach, ) an old Flemiſh print in which Death is exhibit? 1 


the act of plundering a miſer of his bags, and the Foo! (d:feriminated t; 
his bauble, &c.) is Randing behind, and grinning at the proc ſs. 


. a 
210 
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2, Cent. Your honour has through Epheſus pour'd forth 
Your charity, and hundreds call themſelves 


Your 


The following inte'figence on the ſame ſui-jeR, though it applies more 
immediately to the alluſion in Mecſurt for DArajwe, and has occurred too 
late to ſtand in its proper place, may here, without any glaring improprietyy 
ve introduced: 

6 —— Mcrely, thou art d-arb's feel; 
„For him thou labour'ſt by thy flight to ſhun, 


«K And yet run'ſt towards him 111,” 
It was in a c-mment on theſe lines that Dr. Waiburton's gratis dium 
concerning the Feel and Death, made its firſt appearance. 

The ſubſ-qurnt at. tiæ are derived from two different gentlemen, whoſe 
te potts reflect a light on each other, 

Mr, Douce, to whom our readers are indebted for ſeveral happy illuſ- 
trations of Shakſpeare, aſſures me, that ſome years ago, at a fair in a large 
market town, he obſerved a ſolitary fizure fitting in a booth, and ap» 
parently exhauſted with f:tigue, This p-rfonage was havited in a cloſe 
black veſt, painted over with bones, in imitation of a Keleton. But my 
ir formant being then very young, and wholly uninivated. in theatrical 
antiquities, made no enquiry concerning ſo whimlical a phenomenon. 
Indeed, but for what foll-ws, I might have been induced to ſuppoſe that 
the object he ſaw, was nothing more or Icſs than the hero of a well known 
pantomime, entitled Harlequin Steletsn. 

This circumſtance, however, having aceidentally reach-d the ears of a 
venerable clergyman who is now more than eighty years of age, he told 
me that he very well remembered to have met with ſuch another figure, 
above fifty yeais ago, at Salilbury. Bring there during the time of ſome 


- publick meeting, he happened to call on a ſurz*0n at the very inftant 


wung che repreſentaiive of Duc wes brought in to be let biood on account 
of a tumble he had had on the Rage, While in purſuit of his antagonitt, 2 
Merry Avdrew, who very anxiouſly attended him (dreſſed alſo in cha- 
rafter) ta the phlebotoniſt's houſ:. The ſame gentleman's curioſity 2 
few days afterwards, preva led on him to be a {peQtator of the dance in 
Which cur emblem of mortality was A performer, This dance, he ſays, 
entirely conſiſted of Dearh's contrivanc:s to ſurprize the Merry Andrew, 
nd of the Merry Andrews efforts to elude the ſtratagems of Death, by 
„nom at lait he was overpowered ;z his finale being attended with ſuch Cire 
cumitances as mark the exit of the Dragon of Wantley. 

What Dr. Warburton therefore has alerted of the drama, is only known 
to be true of the dance; and the ſubj-& under conſideration was certainly 
mo:e adapted to the latter than the former, agility and grimace, rather 
an dialogue, being neceflary to s exhibition. They who ek after 
the halt lingering remains of ancient modes of amuſement, will rather 
"race them with ſucceſs in the country, than in the neighbourhood of 

5 London, 


572 Rer., 


Your creatures, who by you have been reſtor'd: 
And not your knowledge, perional pain, but even 
Your purſe, {till open, hath built lord Cerimon 
duch ſtrong renown as time ſhall never 


Enter taus Servants with a cheſt. 


Serv, So; lift there. 

Cer. | | What is that ? 

Serv. Sir, even now 
Did the ſea toſs upon our ſhore this cheſt; 
*T 1s of ſome wreck, 


Cer. Set 't down, let's look on it. 
2. Gent, Tis like a coffin, fir. 
Cer. Whate'er it be, 


"Tis wondrous heavy, Wrench it open ſtraight; 
If the ſea's ſtomach he o'ercharg'd with gold, 
It is a good conitraint of fortune, that 
It belches upon us. 

2. Gent, "Tis fo, my lord. = 

| „E. 

London, from whence even Punch, the legitimate and undoubted ſucceiior 
of the old Vice, is almoſt baniſhed. 

It ſhould ſeem, that the general idea of this ſerio- comick pas- d diu 


had been borrowed from the ancient Dance of Machabre, commonly cage 


The Dance of Death, a groteſque ornament of cloiſters, both here and i- 


foreign par. I. 1 ne atore i Cum binatios of Levros, thou! « ä 


aſcribed to Hans Holbein, was certainly of an origin more remote than ch. 
times in which that eminent painter is known to have flouriſhed. 


' 
Although the ſubje& before us was certainly borrowed from tha ancient 


Darce of Macaber, which I conceive to have been acted in churches, ts 
in a perfectly ſerious and moral way, ) it receives a complater iluſtr. t 
from an old initial letter belonging to a ſet of them in my poſffaffior, 
which is a dance of Death, infinitely more beautiful in point of d g, 
than even the celebrated one cut in wood and likewiſe aſcribed to ti 
graver of Holbein. In this letter, the Fool is engaged in avery ſtout £m: 
bat with his adverſary, and is actuaſiy buffetting bim wil" a bladder ii. 
with peas or ſma'l pebbles, an 1 at yet in faſt on among 5: 
Andrews. I: is almoſt unn ce ſſary to add that theſe ini i are of fo. 
workmanſkip z ; and the inference is, that ſuch farces were common 0” 
the continent, and are here alluded to by the artiſt. I ihould not om! A” 
mention, that the letter in queſtion. has been rudely copied in an ec 

ot Sexo? Sur. wey 9 of Loudin. Dovcs. 


land. STEEvENS. 


er Or r. 


Cer. How cloſe tis caulk'd and bitum' d 


Did the ſea caſt it up? 


Serv, I never faw ſo huge a billow, fir, 


As toſs'd it upon ſhore. 


Cer. Come, wrench it open; 


Solt, foſtl it ſmells molt iweetly in my ſenſe. 


Y [ P „1 ? * 
2. 'G Mt. A Geiicate UQyOUT . 
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Cer, As ever hit my noſtril; ſo, —up with eit 


O you moſt potent gods! what's here? a corſe! 


1. Gent, Moſt ſtrange 
Cer. Shrouded in cloth of ſtate; balm'd and eutreaſur'd 
With bags of ſpices full! A paſtport too! 
Apollo, perfect me rthe characiers!3 Calden feroll, 
{ Reads, 
Here A give to under/Jant, 
Ife er thi: effi drive a-land,*) 
J, king Pericles, hawe {oft 
J his queen, worth all gur mundane c.“ 
Who finds her, give her burying, 
She avas the daughter of a king 6 
Beſides this trea,uie fir a fer, 
The gods requite his charity / 


thou liv'ſt, Pericles, thou haſt a heart 
z 1 — 7 * „ o " 
I bat even cracks for wwe !—'I his chauc'd to-night. 


2» Gent; 
Bottom d, which is the reading of all the copies, is evidentlj a cor- 
tuption. We Lad be fore: 
« Sir, we have a cheſt bent ath the hatches, caulk'd and bizum'd ready.“ 
Ma LoN z. 
5 Cerimun, having made phyſic his peculiar ſtudy, would naturally, 
any emergency, inveke Apo. On the preſent occrfion, however, he 
addreſſes him as the patron of learning. Rlaton x. 
bis uncommon phraſe is rep-atediy uted in Twine's tranflation: 
Then give thanks unto God, who in my tight hath brought me a , 
ipto your coſtes.““ Again: „ C:itaine 


PYiats wluch were come 


— undane— 1 i. ©, woridly. MALON E. 

The author had, perhaps, the facr-d writings in his thoughts: © Ga 
now this curſed woman and bury ber; for ſbe's a king's daughter,” 

12g3, ix. 36, MALONE. 
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2. Cent, Moſt likely, fir, 

Cer, Nay, certainly to-niglit ; 
For look, how freſh ſhe looks! hey were too rough, 
That threw her in the fea. Make fire within; 

Fetch hither all the boxes in my cloſet, 
Neath may uſurp on nature many hours, 
And yet the fire of life kindle again 

The overpreſſed ſpirits. I have heard 

Of an Fgyptiar, nad nine hours lien dead, 
By good appliance was recovered, 


Enter a Servant, with boxes, napkins, and fire, 


Well ſaid, well ſaid ; the fire and the cloths, — 
The rough and woful muſick that we have, 
Cauſe it to ſound, *heſeech you. 


The vial once more; — How thou ſtirr'ſt, thou block? 


The mulick there.— I pray you, give her air: — 
Gentlemen, 

This queen will live: nature awakes; a warmth 
Breathes out of her; ſhe hath not been entranc'd 
Above five hours, See, how ſhe 'gins to blow 
Into life's flower again! 

1. Gent. The heavens, fir, 
Through you, increaſe our wonder, and ſet up 
Your fame for ever. 

. Cer. She is alive; behold, 
Her eyelids, caſes to thoſe heavenly jewels 
Which Pericles hath loſt, 
Begin to part their fringes of bright gold; 
The diamonds of a moſt praiſed water | 
Appear, to make the world twice rich, O live, 
And make us weep to hear your fate, fair creature, 


Rare as you ſeem to be! [ She nove. 


7 Paulina in like manner in The Winter's Tale, when ſhe pretends to 
bring Hermione to life, orders muſick to be played, to awake her from he: 
trance. So alfo the phyſician in King Lear, when the king is about ts 
wake from the ſleep he had fallen into, after his frenzy: 

„ Pleaſe you draw near; — TLeuder the muſick there 1” 
| Matrox, 


\\ 
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Vai. O dear Diana, 
Where am I? Where's my lord? What world is this? 
2. Gent. 1s not this ſtrange ? 
1. Gent, Moſt rare. 
Cer, Huſh, gentle neighbours ; 
Lend me your hands: to the next chamber bear her, 
Get linen; now this matter muſt be look'd to, 
For her relapſe is mortal. Come, come, come; 
And Aſculapius guide us! 
| Exennt, carrying Tu alis away, 


SCENTE HE 
Tharſus. 4 Noam in Cleon's Honſe. 


Enter PrrtCLEs, CLEON, DionYza, LxcHORTDA, a 
MARINA. 


Per. Moſt honour'd Cleon, I mult needs be gone; 
My twelve months are expir'd, and Tyrus ſtands 
In a litigious peace, You, and your lady, 

Take from my heart all thankfulneſs! "The gods 
Make up the reſt upon you! 
Cie. Your ſhaſts of fortune, thouzh they hurt you 
mortally, 
Yet glance full wand'ringly on us.* 

Dion, O your ſweet queen! 
That the ſtrict fates had pleas'd you had brought her hither, 
10 have bleſt mine eyes! 

Per, We cannot but obey 
The powers above us. Could 1 rage and roar 
As doth the ſea ſhe lies in, yet the end 
Muſt be as *tis. My babe Marina (whom 
For ſhe was born at ſea, I have nam'd ſo) here 
charge your charity withal, and leave her 
The infant of your care; beſeeching you 


To 


® All the malice of fortune is not confined to yourſelf. Though her 
rows ſtrike deeply at you, yet wandering from their mark, they ſome- 
times glance on us; as at preſent, when the uncertain ſtate of Tyte de- 
- biiv?3 us of your company at Tharſus. STEEVENS. 
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To give her princely training, that ſhe may be 
Manner'd as ſhe 1s born, 

Cle. h Fear not, my lord : 
Your grace, that fed my country with your corn, 
(For which the people's prayers ſtill fall upon you, } 
Muſt in your child be thought on. If neglection 
Should therein make me vile, the common body n 
By you reliev'd, would force me to my duty: 
But if to that my nature need a ſpur, 
The gods revenge it upon me and mine, 
To the end of generation! 

Per. I believe you; 
Your honour and your goodneſs teach me credit,“ 
Without your vos. U ill ſhe be married, madam, 
By bright Diana, whom we honour all, 
Unſciſſar d mall this hair of mine remain, 


Ss Old copies—teach me to it, a weak reading, if not apparent v cv: 


rupt. For the inſertion of its preſent ſubſtitute I am anſwerable. . 
thought we ſhould read—2wi:c me to it, a phraſe familiar ch. 
Shak tpearc. 

Mr. M. Maſon is ſatisfied with the old reading; but thinks „t 


pre mon would be improved by leaving out the particle o, which Hurt: tt. 


ſenſe, without improving the metre.” Then, ſays he, the line will :1 
thus: 
Your horour and ycar goodneſs teach me 1. —.— Srzzvkxs, 
2 Old copy: 
Urfiſter'd fall this heir 4 mine, &c. 
But a more obvious and certain intance of corruption perhaps i3 n. 
coverable throughout our whole play. 
I read, as in the text; for ſo is the preſent circumſtance rect. 
AR V. and in conſequence of the oath ex preſſed at the prefent monies: 
66 And row, 
« This ernament, that makes me look ſo diſmal, 
« Will I, my lov'd Marina, ch to fm; 
6 And what this fourteen 2 no razor touch! d, 
& To grace thy marriage day, Ill beautify.? 


Without the preſent emendation therefore, Pericles muſt appear to h 
behaved unaccountably ; as the binding power of a romantick oh cu 
alone have been the motive of his long perſiſtence in fo ftrange a neg!et 
of his per ſon. 

The words—unſciar'd and hair, were eafily miſtaken for- uin 
and heir 5 a8 the manuſcript might have been indiſtinct, or they con pol! 
inattentive, 
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Though I ſhow will in't.) So I take my leave. 

Good madam, make = bleſſed in your care 

n bringing up my child, 

: Dian, ns I have one myſelf, 

Who ſhall not be more dear to my reſpect, 

Than yours, my lord, 
Per, | Madam, my thanks and prayers. 
Cle. We'll bring your grace even to the edge o'the ſhore; 

Then give you up to the makk'd Neptune, and 

The gentleſt winds of heaven. 
Per. Iwill embrace 

Your oſſer. Come, dear'ſt madam.— 0, no tears, 

! xchorida, no tears: 

Look to your little miſtreſs, on whoſe grace 

You may depend hereaiter,-Come, my lord, [| Exeunt. 


| SL EAMNKE IV. 
Epheſus. A Rem in Cerimon's Houye, 
Enter CrrIMON and 1] HAISA. 


Cer. Madam, this letter, and ſome certain jewels, 


L once ſtrove to explain the original line as follows: 
Unſifter's bis heir of mine remain, 
Though 7 fbi will in't ; 
e. till ſhe be married, I ſwrar by Diana, (though I may ſhow [will, 
'«% } obſtinacy in keeping ſuch an oath) this Seir of mine ſhall have none 
"v9 can call ker ſiſten; i. e. 1 wiil not marry, and ſo have a chance of 
other Children betore the is Ciipoled of, — Obſtinecy was anciently called 
w:/fullnefs, 

But it is ſcarce poſſible that wn/cr*d ſhould be the true reading; for it 
Pericles had taken another wife, after his daughter's marriage, could he 
dave been ſure of progeny to /r his firſt child ? or what 20i/fu/neſs would 
be have thown, had he continued a fingle man? To perfiſt in wearing 2 


f,ualid head of hair and bcard, was indeed an ob{tina:c peculiaritye 


. . STEEVE NS, 
The meaning may be-“ Though I appear wilfull and pervelſe by 
ſuch conduct.” We might read; | 
Tb:ugh ] fopreo iil int. MaLone. 
i. e. infidious wave: that wear a treacherous ſmile, 
S0 in Te 1dcrcharnt Venice: 
cc the guled ſhore 
is To a moſt dangerous ſea.” Maro, 


Vol. VII. Ce 


STEEVENS, 
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Lay with you in your coffer : which are now? 
At vour command. Know you the character ? 
Tha. It is my lord's. 
That I was ſhipp'd at ſea, I well remember, 
Even on my yearning time ;5 but whether there 
Delivered or no, bote holy gods, 
J cannot rightly 14 But ſince king Pericles, 
My wedded lord, I ne'er ſhall ſce again, 
A veſtal livery will | take me to, 
And never more have ſoy. 
Cer. Madam, if this you Ferre as you ſpeak, 
Diana's temple is not diſtant far, 
Where you may 'bide until your date expite.? 
Moreover, if you pleaſe, a nicce of mine 
Shall there attend you, 
Thai, My recompence is thanks, that's all; 
Yet my good will is great, though the gift finall. | Exerx?, 


5 wnnn——twbch are now 
am accountable, Maroneg. 
© The quarto, 1619, and the fol 0, 1564, which was probably printed 
from it, both read eang. The firſt quarto reads learning. MALONE, 
Read yearning time. So, in Ang Henry . 
ec for Falftait he is dread, 
% And we muſt year therefore," 


] For the inſertion of the word now, I 


To years | is to feel internal uneafineſs. Tho time of a woman's labour 
is ſtil C alle d, in tow langu: as che r groanss QT time — her ci cut. 

Mr. Rowe would rea!—eaning, a term applicable only to ſacep whe 4 
they prodace their young. STEEVENS. 

Thaiſa evidently means to iy, that ſhe was put on ſhip-board jult 2: 
the time when ſhe expected to he delivered; and as the word yearning 
does not expreſs that idea, I ſhould ſappoſe it to be wrong, Ihe he 
amendment is to read,—erven at my yeaning time; which ditters froin it 
but by a üntzle letter :— Or perhops we ſhould road, -—yictding time, 

N. Mago% 


7 Until you die, Ma rox. 
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. IV. 
Enter GowkER.8 


Cow, Imagine Pericles at Tyre, 
Welcom'd, to his own deſire, 
His woeful queen leave at Epheſs, 


To Dian there a vetareſs, P20 
Now to Marina bend your mind, | | 
Whom our faſt-growing ſcene mult find | 
At Tharſus, and by Cleon train'd | 


In mulick, letters; who hath gain'd 
Ot education all the Graces 
Which makes her both tne heart aud place 
Of general wonder.“ But alack! 
That monſter envy, oft the wrack 
Ot earned praiſe,* Marina's life 
Seeks to take off by treaſon's knife. 
And in this kind hath our Cleon 
One daughter, and a wench full grown, 
Eien ripe for marriage fipht;3 this waid 
tight Philoten: and it is ſaid 
For 
This chorus, and the two following ſcenes, have hitherto been priute d 
as part of che third act. In the original edition of this play, the whole 
p peats in an unbroken feries, Ihe ditor of the folio in 1654, firſt made 
we diviſion of acts and ſcer.es (which has been fince followed, ) without 
much propriety. The poet ſcems to have intended that each act ſhou'd 
begin wich a chorus. On this principle the pretent diviſion is made. 


oer, buwever, interpokng eight times, a chorus is neceilorily int10+ 
3 cyced in the middle of this and the entuing aft. Maron. 


Such an education as rendered her tne center and fituanrn of general 
wonder. We tti}! ute the Heart of oak for the central part of it, and the 
5 nt of the land in much ſuch another ſehfe. Shakfpeare in Coriola vs 

1% that one of his ladies 1s“ the ire and 1% of pralſe.“ 
STEEVENS, 
Place here ſignifies reffderce, In this ſenſe it was that Shak ſpeare, 
when tc purchaſed his heuſe at Strittord called it The New Pace, © 


ALONE. 
1 P 


raile that hes been well deſerved, Matrose 
1 Even ripe for mar! iage fight; ] The firſt quarto reads ; 
Ewen right for mar! tage hight j-——o 


Ce 2 


f 


The 


For certain in our ſtory, ſhe | 
Would ever with Marina be : 
Be't when ſhe+ weav'd the fleided ſilæ 
With fingers, long, ſmall, whites as milk ; 
Or when the would with ſharp neeld wound 
"The cambrick, which ſhe made more ſound 
By hurting it ; or when to the lute 
She ſung, and made the night-bird mute, 
That ſtill records with moan ;%* or when 


She would with rich and conſtant pen 
Vail to her miſtreſs Dian ;? till 
This Philoten contends in {kill 
| With 
The quarto, 1629, and all the ſubſ-quent editions, have 
Even ripe for moriiage fight. ——» 
Sg bt was clearly milprinted for fight. MALONE. 
J would read ; 
Eren rie for marriage rites. PerECYs» 
F Read—fohr; i. e. the conibats of Venus; or bt, which needs no 
explanation. STEEVENS., 
+ The old copies read: 
Be it when they wwear'd, &c. 
But the context ſhews that e was the author's word. To have praiſed 
even the hands of Philoten would have been inconſiſtent with the genere 
ſcheme of the preſent chorus. In #!! the other members of this en- 
tence we find Marina alone mentioned: 
4% Or when ſoc would, &. 
26 -« or when to the lute 
« Jbe ſung, &c. Male. 
S/eided ilk is untwiltcd ilk, prepared to be uſed in the weaver*s e 0: 
Nay. PFC. 
S FF ub fingers, long, ſmal', white, &c.} So, in Twine*s tranſlation 
beautified with a white band, and fingers long and ſlendet.““ 
STEEVEXC, 
vb To record anciently ſignified to ing. « A bird (lam informed] 1» 
ſaid to rica, when he fings at firſt lar to himſelf, before he becomes 
maſter of his ſong and ventures to ſing out, The word is in conſtant vic 
with bird fanciers at this day,” RfALON E. 

Jo wail is to bow, to do homage, The author ſoems to mean- 57 
foe <vruld cemfaſe ſupplicatory hymns to Diana, or verles expreſſive of act 
gratitude to Dienyzà. : 

We might indeed read Hal to her miſtreſs Dian; i. e. ſalute her 
verſe. STEFVENS, 
ſtrongly ſuſpe ct that vis a miſ-print. We might read: 
Wail te her miſtrol: Dian. 


"4 


j. e. compoſe clegies en the death of her mother, of which the bu 


blen apprized by her nurſe, Lychoridca, MALONE, 


PRINCE OF TYRE, IT 


With abſolute Marina :* ſo 

With the dove of Paphos might the crow 

Vie feathers white.“ Marina Ia | 

All praiſes, which are paid as debts, += 

And not as given. This ſo darks 

In Philoten all graceful marks, 

That Cleon's wife, with envy rate,“ 

A preſent murderer does prepare 

For good Marina, that her daughter 

Migſit ſtand peerlcfs by this laughter, 

The ſooner her vile thoughts to itead, 

Lychorida, our nurſe, is deal; 

And curſed Dionyza hath 

The pregnant“ inſtrument of wrath 

Preit for this blow.“ The unborn event 

I do commend to your content ,5 

Oaly 

8 {. e. highly acconp!lifhed, perfect. Maron. 
9 Old copy 


jo 
Tie dor of Paphos might wwith he crow 
Vi feath:rs white. 
The ſenſe requires a tranſpoſition of ta:ſe words, and that we ſhould 
xe ad: 


” 
* 


With the dre of Paphos might the crow 
Vie feathers quite. M. MASON. 
1 have adopted Mr. M. Muva's j-dicious arrangement. 
STEFvVENS, 
2 Fry is frequently uſed by our ar.cient writers, in the ſenſe of mate, 
It is, however, 1 believe, here uled in its common acceptation, 
MALownr, 
3 Pregrant, in this inftanc?, means prepared, inflruFed. It is uſed in a 
kindred fenſe in Meaſure for Blrzſure, STEEVENS, | 
Pregnant is ready. So, in Hamlet: 
« And crook the pregnant hinges of the lknoeg nm,” 
Mato. 


4 Preſt is ready; pret. Fr, Marone, 

I am not ſure that 1 underftand this paſſage; but ſo quaint and li- 
c*ntious is the phraſeology of our Pſeudo-Gower, that perhaps he means 
1 with you to find content in that portion of our play which has not yet 
been exhibited, | 


Our author might indeed have written—c»n/ent, i. e. co-operation, © 


your aſſiſtance in carrying on our preſent deluſion, STEEVENS. 
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PERICLES, 


Only I carry winged time 

Poſt on the lame feet of my rhyme; 

Which never could I fo convey, 

Unlefs your thoughts went on my way, 

Dionyza does appear, 

With Leonine, a murderer, [ Exi/! 


SCENE TT 
Tharſus. An oper place near the ſea ore. 


Liter Droxnyza and LeuNINE, 


Dion, Thy oath remember; thou haſt ſworn todo it; 
is but a How, which never ſhall be known, 
Thou canft not do a thing the world fo. ſoon, 
To yield thee ſo much profit. Let not conſcience, 
Which is but cold, inflame love in thy boſom, 
Inflame too nicely ; nor let pity, which 
Even women have caſt off, melt thee, hut be 
A ſoldier to thy purpoſe, 
Leon. I'n dot; but yet ſhe is a good!y creature 
Dian. Ihe fitter then the gods ſhould have her, Here 


Weeping ſhe comes for her old nurſe's death.? 
hou art reſolv'd ? 
Leen, I am reſoly'd, 
| Euter 
7 Old cor y: 
H.re foe comes wveepirg fer her onely miſtreſſe death, 

As Mar.na bad been trained in muſick, letters, &c. and had gained al 
tle graces of education, Lychorida cod not have been her «nly ανιι 
I would therefore read, 

Here comes ſhe weep rg for ber old nurſe's death, Percy. 

J have no doubt but we fhoud adopt the ingenious amendment ſug— 
gefted by Percy, with this difference only, the leaving out the word fer, 
which is ur neceſſary, and hurts the metre | ihould therefore read, 

Zere ſhe comes, evee/ ing ber old nurſe s dt. l. Maxon. 

I have agopt:d Or. Percy's amendnent, but without Mr. M. Maſer's 
attempt to improve it. The word for is n*ceitary to the metres as de 
in the preceding line was a modern int-rpo'a lon, STEEVENS, 

I think miftreſs right, Here nurſe was in one ſenſe her miſtteſs; Ms 
rina, from her intancy to the age of fourteen, having been under the Cite 
of Lychorida. Her only (or her cd) mfireſe* death, (not © mitry't 
dcata, ) was the language of Shakſpeaic's dime. MALONE. 
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Inter MARINA, with @ baſhet of flowers, 


Mar. No, no, IT will rob Tellus of her weed, 
To ſtrew thy greenò with flowers: the yellows, blues, 
The purple violets, and marigolds, 
Shall, as a chaplet, hang upon thy grave, 
While ſummer days do laft.9 Ah me! poor maid, 
Born in a tempeſt, when my mother died, 
This world to me is like a liliing ftorm, 

Whirring 


3 Thus the quartos. In the folio prave was ſubſt'tuted for ern. 
By the green, as Lord Charlemont tuzy2- its to me, was nwant 6 the wroen 
turf wich whicn the grave of Lichurica was covered.“ ed in old 
language meant garment. Mato. 

Beſore we determine whieh 3s the proper reading, let us refl-Q a ma- 
ment on the buiinefs in which Marina is emploved, She is „mut to 
itrew the grave of her nurſe Lychorida with flowers, and theretore makes 
her entry with propriety, ſaving, 

No, no, I «vill rob Tellus, &ce 
1 e. No, no, it ſhall never be ſaid toat J left the 7.226 one to whim I 
owe fo much, without ſome ornament. Rather tun ir mall remain un- 


decorated, I will ſtrip the earth of its robe, &. Ihe prote romances. 


already quoted, ſays ( that always as ſhe cane homeward, the went and 
waſhed the fombe of her nouryce, and kept it contynually tayre and 
elene.“ 

Though I do not recolle that che green bie under which a perion ig 
buried, is any where called their green, my retypect for Lord Cliiricmont's 
opin:on has in the pretent inſtance withheld me from o-ferting wn mock 
ancient text, however dub:ous its authority. STe EYE 

9 Shall, 2s a chaplet, lang upon thy graze, —] The oi copies read.— 
Shall, as a carpet, —. 

Mr. Steevers would read-—Shzll as a chalet, &c. The wd ung, 
it muſt be owned, fayours this correction, but the flowers {trew'd «7 the 
green-ſavard, may with n:vie propriety be compared to a carpet than a 
wre.th, MALONxE. 

Mauone informs us that all the former copies read, as a cartet, when 


« TI will rob 'Te'lus of her weed, 
| &« To frew hy grave with ſlowers;“ 
which correſponds with tac void rcading, not with his amendment. 
| | M. Mason. 
erbaps Mr. M. Maſon's remark alſo might have been ſpared, had he 
conſidered that no one ever talked of barging car pets out in honour of the 
dead. STLEVENS» 
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534 PERICLES, 


Whirring* me from my friends, 

Dior, How now, Marina! why do you keep alone ? 

How chance my daughter is not with you ? Do not 
Conſume yer blood with ſorrowing: you have 
A nurſeof me. Lord! how your favour's chang'd ? 
With this unprofitable woe ! Come, come; 
Give me your wreath of flowers, ere the ſea mar it. 
Walk forth with Leonine ; the air is quick there,“ 
Piercing, and ſharpens well the ſtomach. Come ;— 
Leonine, take her by the arm, walk with her, 

Mar. No, I pray you; 

Ill not beteave you of your ſervant, 

Dion. Come, come ; 
I love the king your father, and yourſelf, 

With more than foreign heart.“ We every day 

Expect him here: when he ſhall come, and find 
Our paragon to all reports, s thus blaſted, 

He will repent the breadth of his great voyage; 
Blame both my lord and me, that we have ta'en 

No care to your beſt courſes,? Go, I pray you, 


Walk, 


2 Thus the earlieſt copy; I think rightly. Subſequent impreſſions 
read —— 
Hurrying me fem my friends. 
bir ting or <uhirryirg, had formerly the fame meaning. A bird that flies 
with a qu.ck mation, accompanied with noiſe, is {till ſaid to wwbirr away, 
Mature. 

3 1. e. countenance, look. STtEvENs. 

4 i. e. cie the fea mar your walk upon the ſhore by the coming in of 
the tide, walk there with Leonine, We ſee plainly by the circumitance 
of the pirates, that Marina, when ſeized upon, was walking on the ſes- 
ſhore ;z and Shakſpeare was not likely to reflect that there is little cr nv 
tide in the Mediterranean. CHAKLEMON T. 

The words—eoreath of — were formerly inſerted in the text by 
Mr. Malone. Though he has fince dilcarded, I have ventured to steg 
them. STEEVENS. 

> With the ſame warmth of affeCtion as if I was his ooeutry worn in. 

5 Malk. 

6 Our fair charge, whoſe beauty was once egua! te all that fame 124 0 
it, MALONE. | | 7 

7 Either we ſhou!d read“ of your beit courſes, or the word e 1:3! 
this place the force that of would have. NI. Mason, 2 

The plain meaning is that we have paid no attention fo what was ben 
for you. STEEVENS. 


ö 
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Walk, and be cheerful once again; reſerve® 
That excellent complexion, which did ſteal 
The eyes of young and old, Care not for me 
I can go home alone, 
Mar, . Well, I will go; 
But yet I have no deſire to it. | 
Dion, Come, come, I know 'tis good for you. 
Walk half an hour, Leonine, at thie leaſt ; 
Remember what J have ſaid. 
Leon. | warrant you, madam. 
Dian. I'll leave you, my ſweet lady, tor a while; 
Pray you walk ſoitly, do not heat your blood: 
What! J muſt have a care of you. 
Mar. Thanks, ſweet madam. 
| [ Exit Dio x YA. 
Is this wind weſterly that blows ? 


Leon. South-weſt. 
Mar. When I was born, the wind was north. 
Leon, Was't io ? 


Mar. My father, as nurſe ſaid, did never frar, 
But cry'd, gend feamen, to the ſailors, galbng 
His kingly hands with hauling of the ropes ; 
And, elaſping to the miſt, endur'd a fea 
That almoſt burſt the deck,“ and from the ladder- tackle 


Waſh'd off a canvas clunver ;* 1g / ſays one, 


Witt 


8 To reſer ve is here, to guard; to preſerve carefully, MALONE,. 
9 Buft is frequently ut:d by our autner in an cis fenfe, 
| NArox x. 

2 A ſhip-boy. Mato. 

A canwas elimber is one who climbs the malt, to furl, or untur!, the 
can vas or ſiils. SY EEVERNS, 

Malone ſuſpe cts that tome line preceding theſe has been lat, but that 
I believe is not the cafe, this being mere! 7 chetiou tion of Maring's ace 
ſcription of the ſtorm which Was jarerrup ea by Lecnine's aiktn, hats 
When was that ® and dy her anſw:r, Won 1 woo: fon, never Wee noahes 
nor wind more wiolent, 

Pur this queſtion and the anſwer in a pare ath. Le; ant the deſeription 
does on without difhiculty: 
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585 PERICLES, 


Wilt cut? and with a dropping induſtry, 
They ſkip from ſtem to ftern ;3 the boatſwain whiſtles, 
The maſter calls, and trebles their confuſion, 
Leon. And when was this? 
Mar. It was when I was born: 
Never was waves nor wind more violent, 
Leon. Come, ſay your prayers ſpeedily, 
Mar. What mean you? 
Leon. If you require a little ſpace for prayer, 
J grant it: Pray; but be not tedious, 
For the gods are quick of ear, and I am ſworn 
Jo do my work with haſte, 
Mar. Vhy, will you kill me? 
Leon. To ſatisfy my lady, 
Mar, Why would ſhe have me kill'd ? 
Now, as I can remember, by my troth, 
I never did her hurt in all my lifeg 
2 never ſpake bad word, nor did ill turn 
To any living creature: believe me, la, 
{ never kill'd a monſe, nor hurt a fly: 
i trod upon a worm againſt my will, 
But 1 wept for it, How have I offended, 
Vherein my death might yield her profit, or 
Wy life imply her danger? 
Leon. My commiſſion 
Is not to reaſon of the deed, but do it, 
Mar. You will not do't ſor all the world, I hope. 


16 endur'd a fea 
«« That almoſt burſt the deck, 
„% And from the ladder-tackle waſhes off, &c. 


M. Mason. 


In conſe que nce of Mr. M. Maſon's rema:k, 1 bave regulated the t«x: 
anew, and with on'y the change of a fingl: tenſe, (waſp'd for abi 
and the omiMon of the uſel:. {s copulative «xd, The queſtion of Leone; 
and the reply of Marina, which were introduced after the words, 

4% That almoſt burſt the deck,“ 
are joſdas proper in their preſent as in their former ſituation; but do bot, 
a5 now art anged, interrupt the narrative of Marina, STEEVENS. 
1 , oo „ue 

3 Theeld copies tead - From rn to ru. But we certainly oss 

to read Fron fem to ten. MaLOR E. 
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You are well-favour'd, and your looks foreſhow 
You have a gentle heart, 1 ſaw you lately, 
When you caught hurt in parting two that fought ; 
Good ſooth, it ſhow'd well in you; do ſo now: 
Your lady ſeeks my life; come you between, 
And ſave poor me, the weaker, 

Leon. I am ſworn, 


And will deſpatch, 


Euter Pirates, 20406 MakIN AF ſtrnegling. 
1. Pirate. Hold, villain! [LEONINE 7477 aWAYs 
2, Pirate, A prize! a prize! 

3. Pirate. Half. part, mates, half-part. Come, let's have 
her aboard ſuddenly, [ Exeunt Pirates with MARIN As 
SCENE: H. 

The ſame, 


Re-enter LEONIN Es 


Lein, Theſe roving thieves ſerve the great pirate Valdes; 


And they have ſeiz u Marina. Let her go: 
There's no hope ſhe'll return. I'll ſwear the's dead, 
And thrown into the ſea. But I'll fee further 
Perhaps they will but pleaſe themſelves upon her, 


Not 


4 Old copy—roguing,] The Spaniſh armada, I believe, furnifhed our 
author with this name, Don Pedro de Fades was an admiral in that fleet, 
and had the command of the great galleon of Andaluſia, His thip being 
diſabled, he was taken by Sir Francis Drake, on the twenty-ſecond of July, 
1588, and ſent to Dartmouth, This play therefore, we may conclude, 
was nut Written till after that period. The making one of this Spa- 
niard's anceſtors a pirate, was probably rcelithed by the audience in thoſe 
days. HhiALONE, 

In Robert Greene's Spaniſh Na ſucrado, 1589, the curious reader may 
find a very particular account of this J aldes, who was commander of the 
Andaluſian troops, and then priſoner in England, STEEVENS. 

We ſhould probably read—Theſe roving thieves. The idea cf 
roguery is nccetiarily implied in the word rhicwes, M. MASON» 
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Not carry her aboard. If ſhe remain, 
Whom they have raviſh'd, mult by me be lain, [ Exit, 


SCENE III. 
Mitylene. A Room in a Breothel, 


Enter PANDER, Bawd, and BouLlT, 


Pand. Boult. 

Bault, Sir. 

Fand. Search the market narrowly ; Mitylene is full of 
gallants, We loſt too much money this mart, by being too 
M enchleſs. 

Baud. We were never ſo much out of creatures. We 
have but poor three, and they can do no more than they can 
do; and with continual action are even as good as rotten, 

Pand. Therefore let's have freſh ones, whate'er we pay 
for them. If there be not a conſcience to be us'd in every 
trade, we ſhall never proſper,s 

Pawd. Thou fay'ſ true; 'tis not the bringing up of poor 
baſtards, as I think, I have brought up ſome eleven 

Bout. Ay, to eleven, and brought them down again.* 
But ſhall I ſearch ihe market ? 

Bad. What elſe, man? "The ſtuff we have, a ſtrong wind 
will blow it to pieces, they are ſo pitifully ſodden. 

Pand. Thou ſay'ſt true; thev're too unwholeſome o'con + 
ſcience.) The poor 'Tranfilvanian is dead, that lay with the 


lictle baggage, . 


Buul:, 


s$ The ſentiments incident to vcious profeſſions ſuffer little change 
within a century and a half. This ſpeech is much the ſome as that of 
Mosber Cale, in The M.ucr: Tip him an old trader? Mercy on us, 
where do you exp ct to go when you die, Mr Loader?“ STEEVEXNS. 

© 1 bave bro.ght up (i, e. educated) ſays the Bawd, fome eleven. 
Yes, {anſwers Boult) to cleven, (i. e. as far as eleven years of age) and 
then brought them down again. The latter clauſe of the ſentence r: qu1163 
no explanation. STFEVENS, 

7 The old copies read—there's 7209 unwholeſome o' conſcience, The 
preceding dialogue ſhous that they are erroneous, The corrplaint hal 
nut been made of tebe, but of / rhe if they had, According to the 

reſent regulation, the pander mur'ly aitents to what his wife had ſaid, 
he words ie and tos ate plipotually confounded in the old copies. 
MAIN. 

And 
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Boulr, Ay, ſhe quickly poop'd him; ſhe made him roaſt- 
meat for worms ;—but Þ'll go ſearch the market, 

[ Exit Bous. 

Pan. Three or four thouſand chequins were as pretty a 
proportion to live quietly, and ſo give over. 

Bazwd, Why, to give over, I pray you? is it a ſhame to 
get when we are old ? 

Pan. O, our credit comes not in like the commodity; nor 
the commodity wages not with the danger :* therefore, if in 
our youths we could pick up ſome pretty eſtate, twere not 
amiſs to keep our door hatch' d.“ Beitdes, the fore terms we 

2 ſtand 

And by foreigners. I have feen in MS, an elegant Englith letter of 
V ultire, addreficd to Mr, Cratule in his trazedy ot Zobeide, in which ro 
is Wiitten for 120% Nichols. 

i e. is not equal to it. Severaleramoles of this expreſſion are g.ven 
in former notes on our author. STEEVENS. 

„he doors or hatches of brotheis, in the time of cur author, ſeem to 
have had ſome diftinguithing mark. So, in Cupid's T3: {igig, 1607 $ 
«© $:t ſome picks upon your hatch, and, I pray, profe is to keep a bawdy 


Feuſe. 
* 


— 
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ſtand upon with the gods, will be ſtrong with us for giving 
Over. 
Baaud. 


Prefixed to an old pamphlet entitled Ile lland's Leaguer, 4to. 1632, isa 
repreſentation of a celebrated brothel on the Bank fide near the Globe 
playhouſe, from which the above cut has been made. We have here 
the hatch exactly delineated, The man with the pole-ax was called the 
Riffian. MALONE. 

The precept from Cupid's Whirligig, and the paſſage in Pericles to which 
it refers, were originz!ly applied by me to the illuſtration of the term Pig. 
batch in The Merry Wives of Windſor. 

A hatch is a halt-Joor, uſually placed within a ſtr-et-door, admitting 
people into the entry of a houſe, but preventing ther accefs to is lower 
apartments, or its ſtair-caſe. Thus, ſays the Syracuſan Dromio in Te 
Comedy of Errors, to the Dromio of Epheius: 

« Either get thee from the door, r fit down at the batch.” 

When the top of a hatch was guarded by a row of pointed iron ſpikes, 
nc perſon could reach over, and undo its faſtening, Which was clways 
within fide, and near its bottom. 

1 his domeſtick portcullis perhaps was neceſſary to our ancient brotke!;, 
Secured within ſuch a barrier, Mrs. Overdone could parley with hor cul. 
tomers ; refuſe admittance to the ſhabby viitor, bargain wich the rich gu- 
lant, def the beadle, or keep the conſtable at bay 

From having been theretore her uſual defence, the ba'ch at laſt became 
an unequivocil denotement of her trade; for though the bat. b with e flat 
te was a conſtant attendant on butteri-s ig great f:mijies, colleges, &c, 
the hatch with ſpikes on it was peculiar o our early houſes of auorous en- 
tertainment. Nav, as Iam afiured by Mr. Walth, (a native of Ireland, 
and one ot the coa:politors engaged on the laſt edition of Shakipeare,) the 
entries to the Royal, Halifax, and Dublin bagnios in the city of Dublin, 
fill derive convenience or ſecurity from hatches, the ſpikes of which. are 
unſurmountable. 

This long explanation (to many readers unneceſſary) is imputable to 
the preceding Moden cut, from the repetition of which I night have 
exculed myſcli. Asit is poſhble, however, that I may ſtand ig the pre- 
dicament of poor Sch), who could not di cern the ench.nred atlas. 
that were ſo diſtinctly viſible to hi; maſter's opticks, I have left our pic» 
ture of an ancient brothel, where I found it. It certainly exhibits 2 
houſe, a lofty door, a wicket with a grate in it, a row of garden-rails, and 
a drawbridge. As for hatch—let my readers try it they can find one. 

t 1 muſt ſuppoſe, that my ingenious fellow labourer, on future confid?r- 
ation, will claſs his hatch with the air-drawn dagger, and join with me 
in Macbeth's exclamation——-** There's no ſuch thing.” 

Let me add, that if the Riffian (as here repreſented) was an oſtenſible 
appendage to brothels, they muſt have been regulated on very uncom01 


principles; for inſtead of holding out allurements, they mutt have c 
| bites 
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Baaud. Come, other ſorts offend as well as we. 

Pand, As well as we ! ay, and better too; we oftend worſe, 
Neither is our profeſſion any trade; it's no calling ;—but 
here comes Boult. 


Enter the Pirates, and BOULT dragging in MARINA. 


Boult, Come your ways. [To MARINA. My maſters, 
you ſay ſhe's a virgin ? 

1. Pirate. O fir, we doubt it not. 

Boult, Maſter, I have gone thoroughꝰ for this piece, you 
Fee: if you like her, ſo; ik not, I have loſt my carneſt. 

Banu. Boult, has the any qualities? 

Haut. She has a good face, ſpeaks well, and has excellent 
good clothes; there's no further neceſſity of qualities can 
nake her be refuſed, 

Baal. What's her price, Boul: ? 

Bault, 1 cannot be bated one doit of a thouſand pieces. 

Panda, Well, follow me, my matters; you ſhall have your 
money preſently, Wife, take her in; inſtruct her what ſhe 
has to do, that ſhe may not be raw in her entertainment. 

[ Exennt Pander and Pirates, 

Bawd. Boult, take you the marks of her; the colour of her 
hair, complexion, height, age, with warrant of her virginity ; 

and 
bited terrors. Surely, the Ryfftan could never have appcarcd nife dipnus 
windice ncdus incideraty till his preſence became necettary to exturt the 
wiges of pro ſtitution, or ſecure ſome other advantage to Lis employer. 

The repreſentation prefixed to Ilalluna's Leagrer, has, theretore, in my 
orintong no more authenticity to boalt of, than the contemporary wooden 
cuts illuſtra ive of the ge Troy, BTEEVENSo 

5 From her hntbud s aniwer, 1 ſuſpect the poet wrote 
trades, &c, MaAL.oNE. 

Malone ſuſpects that we ſhou'd read—ctb-r trades, but that is unne- 
ceſſary; the word forrs has the ſame lenſe, and means profe//ions or condi- 
trons of life, M, Macon. 

” 1 have bid a high price for her, gone far in my attempt to purchaſe 
her. STEEVENS. 1 a 

This ſpeech ſhould ſeem to ſuit the Pirate, However, it may belong 
te Bout. I cannot get them to Late me one doit of a thouſand preces, 

| Maroxr, 

3 'Unripe, unſ{kilful. So, in Hamlet; (and yet but raw neither, in 

reſpect of his quick fail.” MALONR. 


Other 
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and cry, He that ⁊uill give na, all have her firft.* Such 


a maidenhead were no cheap thing, if men were as they have 
been. Get this done as I command you, 

Biult, Performance ſhall follow. Exit. BouLT, 

Mar. Ajack, that Leonine was fo lack, ſo flow! 
(He ſhould have ſtruck, not ſpoke ;) or that theſe pirates, 
(Not enough barbarous,) had nots overboard 
Thrown me, to ſcek my mother! 

Bauwd, Why liment you, pretty one? 

Mar. That 1 am pretty. 

Baxd, Come, the gods have done their part in you. 

Mar, I ac-uſe them not. 

Bawd, You ate lit into my hands, where you are like to 
live. 

Mar. The more my fault, 
To ſcape his hands, u h-re | was like to die. 

Ba rod. Ay, and you lhall live in pleaſure, 

Mar. No. 

Bawd. Yes, indeed, ſhall you, and taſte gentlemen of al! 

| faſhions, 


4 The prices of firt and ſ-condary profijtution are exactly u di the 
old protec roma alre. d; quo d: „ G lou and ..ake a cry? | rush 
tue cyte that of all men thu: helle ab te with hr cor ally, he firſt 
ſhall gy ve me a pound of golde, and after hat echone a p:1:y of glde.“ 

STEVENS, 

5 I ſuſpect the ſecond rot was in-dveri-nily rep-at-d by the 'c-mpſi- 
tor. Meri 3, | think, means to lay, Alis, how u lucky it Wi, chat 
Lecnine was ſo ſlack in his ice; or, he hivicg oni ted 19 ke ll me, bow 
fortunate Twmid it han been for me, it thoſe pirites bid thrown me into the 
lea to le K wy Or. NMALONE. 

We ſhou'd recur to the oli copies, and read, 


«« Not enough barbarcus, had nor overboard,” &c. 


wich 1» clearly right; - for Marina is not expreifing what ſhe wiſhed that 
L-onine ard the Pirates had done, but repining at whit they had mitt 9 
to do. She laments that Lecnine had nor firuck, inſtead of ſpeaking, and 
that the Pirates had t thrown her overboard. M. MASON. 

The crizinal reading may ſtand, thiugh with fome harneſs of con- 
ſtruction. Alas, how unfortunate it was, that Leorine was ſo merciful ta 
me, or that theſe pirates bad vet thrown me into the ſa to ſeek my 
mother. 

If the ſecond nt was intended by the author, he ſhould rather. have 
ritten did not 0'cr- board tb me, &c. MALONE. 


fal 
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faſhions. You ſhall fare well; you ſhall have the difference 
of all complex ions, What! do you ſtop your ears? | 
Mar. Are you a woman ? 


Bawd. What would you have me be, an I be not a woman? 

Mar. An honeſt woman, or not a woman, 

Bawd. Marry, whip thee, goſling : I think I ſhall have 
ſomething to do with you. Come, you are a young fooliſh 
ſapling, and mutt be bowed as I would have you, 

Mar. The gods defend me! 

Bawd. If it pleaſe the gods to defend you by men, then 
men muſt comfort you, men muſt tced you, men muſt ſtir 
you up. Boult's return'd, 


Euter PovuLT, 


Now, fir, haſt thou cry'd her through the market ? 


Baut. L have cry'd her almolt to the number of her hairs; 
I have drawn her picture with my voice,s 

Bawd. And | pr'ythee tell me, how dof thou find the in. 
clination of the people, eſpecially of the younger ſort ? 

Bault. Faith, they liſten'd to me, as they would have 
hearken'd to their father's teſtament. There was a Spaniard's 


mouth ſo water'd, that he went to bed to her very deſetip- 
tion. 


Bawd. We ſhall have him here to-morrow with his beſt 
ruff on. 


Biult, To-night, to-night, But, miſtreſs, do you know 
the French knight that cowers 1'the hams? ? 


Ba vod. 
6 So, in The e for a Month, Evanthe ſays, 
I'd raiber thou had'ſt div r'd me to pirates, 
Beiray'd me to uncur ble diſeaſes, 
Hutg up her picture in a market- place, 
% And 1-14 her to vile bawds!““ 

Ard we :re told in anote on this patlage, that it was formerly the cuf. 
tom at Naples to hang up the pictures of celebrated ccurtezans in tne 
Fublick parts of the town, to ese as directions Where they lived. Had 
net Flercher the ttory of Marina in his mind, when he wrote the above 
lines? M. Mason. | 

The I je for a Aon: was one of Fletcher's lat ſt plays. It was e hi- 
Ei.cdin May, 1626. NI ALONE. | 


7 To gerver is to fink by bending the hams. STEZVERNS. 


4 
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Baud. Who? monſicur Veroles ? 

Boult. Ay; he offered to cut a caper at the proclamation ; 
but he made a groan at it, and ſwore he would ſee her to-invr.. 
row. 8 

Baaud. Well, well; as for him, he brought his diſcaſe 
hither: here he does but repair it.“ I know, he will come 
in our ſhadow, to ſcatter his crowns in the ſan. 

Bault. Well, if we had of every nation a traveller, we 
ſhould lodge them with his 691.3 


8 If there wore no other proof of Shakſp-arc's hard in this picce, 13 

admirable ſtroke of humour wou'd furniſh decifive evidence of its 
NALUXF, 

9 To repair here means to rerovet?, MATLoN E. 

2 Ther- is hore pethirs ſome alluſion to the hes wererea, though the 
words F: «cb c in tie tere acceptation were Cc: riinly all iu 
Buul's thoughts, It occurs frequently in cur author's plays. 

Maren. 

I ſee no aſluſion in this paſſage to the French d'ſeaſe, but rely to 
French cr was in a literal ſenſe, the common coin of that country. 

Bouit had ſid before, thac he had proclaimed the beauty of Marina, 
and drawn her picture with his voice. He fays, in the next ſpecech, 
with ſuch a ſign as Marina, they ſhou'd draw evcry traveller to their 
Louſe, conſidering Marine, or rather the picture he had drawn of her, 23 
the ſign to diftinguith the houſ-, which the bad on account of her brany 
calls the ſy»; andthe meaning of the paſſage is merely this: — then che 
French knight will ſeek the hade or thelter of their houſe, to ſcatter hs 
money ther. — But if we make a Blight alteration in this paſſage, «nd 
read on our ſhadow,” inſtead of “e j# our ſhadow,” it will then be capte 
ble of another interpr- ration, On cur ſardow may mean. o our rehieſe ta- 
tion or deſcrij tion of Marie; and the ſun may mean the real fi;n of the 
houſe. lor ther» is a paſlage in The Cuffom of the Country, which gives 
reaſon to imayins thu the ſun was, in former times, the uſual tign of 4 
brothel, 

When Sulp'tia aks, © What is become of the Dane?“ Jacques rep'i-?, 
& What! go dy-locks ! he lies at the /ign of tbe ſun to be new-brevches.” 

M. MAso. 

Mr. M. Maſon's note is to) ingenious to be omitted; and yet, wire 
humour is foic-d, (as in prieſent inſtarce, ) it is frequentiy obſcure, and 
eſpecially when vitiated by the ſlighteſt typographical error or omi, 
All we can with certainty infer ſrom the paſſuge before us is, that an o- 
ſition between ſur and ſhadow, was deſigned. STEEVE NS. | 

3 If a traveler from every part of the globe were to aſſemble in NM:ty- 
lene, they would all reſort to this houſe, while we h:d ſuch a fign t) 
as this virgin. This, I think, is the meaning. A fiwilar euiog)y 1 
proncuactd 
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Bawd. Pray you, come hither awhile, You have fortunes 
coming upon you. Mark me; you mult ſeem to do that fear- 
fully, which you commit willingly ; to deſpiſe proſit, where 
you have molt gain, To weep that you live as you do, 
makes pity in your lovers; Seldom, but that pity begets you 
a good opinion, and that opinion a mere profit.“ 

Mar. 1 underitard you not. 

Bzult, O, take her home, miſtreſs, take her home: theſe 
bluſhes of her's muſt be quench'd with ſome preſent prac. 
tice, 

Baw#?, Thon fſay'ſt true, i'faich, fo they muſt : for your 
bride goes to that with ſhame, which is her way to go with 
Warranis 

Bault. Fach fome do, and ſome do not. But, miltreſs, if 
I have bargain'd tor the joint. 

Band, l hou may 't cut a morſe! off the ſpit, 

Baule. I may 10. 

Baud. Wo ſhould deny it? Come young one, I like the 
manner of your garments well, 

Bault, Ay, by my faith, they ſhall not be changed yet. 

Baxed. Boult, ſpend thou that in the town: report what a 
1 journer we have; you'll loſe nothing by cuſtom, When 
Nature framed this piece, ſhe mcai thee a good turn; there= 
fore ſay what a paragon the is, and thou hatt the harveſt out 
of tine own report, | 

Bauli. 1 warrant you, miſtreſs, thunder ſhall not ſo awake 
the beds of eels,“ as my giving out her beauty flir up the 
le dly-inclined. I'll bring home ſome to-night, 

Baud. 
pronounced on Imogen in Cymbeline: © She's a good fon, but I have ſeen 
ima.1 refleQtion of her wit.“ Perhaps there is ſome alluſion to the con- 
ellat.on Firgo. MaLoNnE. 

+ . e. an abſolute, a certain profits Maroxy. 

5 You Ly true; tor even a bride, who has the ſanction of the law to 
warrant her proceeding, will not ſurrender her perſon without fome con. 
ftraint, IV bich is ber W.y 76 $0 With warrant, means Oily -t cobicy fhe 
i entitled to go. MALOxE. 

Thunder is not ſuppoſed to have an effect on ſiſh in general, but on gels 
oniy, which are rouſed by it from the mud, and are therefore more caitly 
taken. So, in Maitton's Satires: 

66 ney are neught but celes, that never will appeare, 
6% Jil that tempeſtuous winds, cr thunder, gare 
© Their ſlimy beds, L. II. Sat, vii. v. 204. WALT EV. 
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Baud. Come your ways; follow me. 

Mar. If fires be hot, knives ſharp, or waters deep, 
Untied I ſtill my virgin-knot will keep. 
Diana, aid my purpole ! 

Baud. What have we to do with Diana? Pray you, will 
you go with us? [ Exrunt, 


SCENE IV. 
Tharſus, A Room in Cleon's Honſe. 
Enter CRO and DroxnyzA. 


Dian. Why, are you focliſh ? Can it be undone? 
Cle, O Dionyza, ſuch a piece of ſlaughter 
The ſun and moon ne'er look'd upon! 
Din. I think 
You'll turn a child again. 
Cle, Were I chief lord of all this ſpacious world, 
I'd give it to undo the deed.* O lady, 
Much lefs in blood than virtue, yet a princeſs 
To equal any fingle crown o'the earth, 
T'the juſtice of compare! O villain Leonine, 
Whom thou haſt poiſon'd too! 
If thou hadſt drunk to him, it had been a kindneſs 


Becoming well thy feat :7 what canſt thou ſay, 
| Wher, 


6 So, in Macbetb x 
« Wake Duncan with this knocking :—fy, would thou co1ld'ſ2 IN 


In Pericle, s in Ma. beth, the wife is more criminal than the huſbing 
whoſe repentance follo vs immediately on the murder. 

Thus ai» in T wine's tranſlations 4 But Strangul'o himſelf con!” ted 
not to this treaſon, but io ſoon as he hear4 of the foul m ſchaunce, beg 
as it were al 2mort, and amazed with heavinefs, &c, — and therewithal he 
lo ked towardes his wite, ſaying, Thou wicked woman, Ec. 


STEEVEN 


7 Old copy face : which, if this reading be genuine, muſt mein 
hadſt thou poifoned thyſelf by pl-dging bim, it would have been 4 
action well becoming thee. For the ſake of a more obvious meant” d 
however, I read, with Mr. M. Maſon, feat inſtead of face, 
STrrvING 


| Feat, i, e. of a piece with the reſt of thy exploits. . Masov. 
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When noble Pericles ſhall demand his child ? 
Dion. That ſhe is dead. Nurſes are not the fates, 
To foſter it, nor ever to preſerve, 
She died by night; Ill fay ſo. Who can croſs it? 
Unleſs you play the impious innocent, 
And for an honeſt attribute, cry out, 
She died by faul play. 
Cle. O, go to. Well, well, 
Ot all the faults beneath the heavens, the gods 
Do like this worſt. 
Dim. Be one of thoſe, that think 
The petty wrens of 'Tharſys will fly hence, 


And open this to Pericles. 1 do ſhame j 


To think of what a noble ſtrain you are, 
And of how cow'd a ſpirit. 

Cie. To ſuch proceeding 

Who ever but his approbation added, 
Though not his pre-conſent, ke did not flow 
From honourable courſes. 
Din. Be it ſo then: 
Yet none does know, but you, how ſhe came dead, 
Nor none can know, Leonine being gone. 
dhe did diſdain my child,3 and ftood between 
Her and her fortunes: None would look on her, 
But caſt their gazes on Marina's face ; 
Whiltt ours was blurted at,“ and held a malkin, 
Not 

2 The folios and the modern editions nave omitted the word impious, 
which is neceſſary to the metre, and is found in the firſt quarts, She 
calls him, an impieus fimpleton, becauſe ſuch a ditcyuvery wouid touch the 
lite of one of his n family, his wife. 

An inns. ent was fol merly a common appellaton fran ſdiot. Matos. 

Norwithitanding Malone's inge nious explanation, 1 thould with to read 
the piaus innocent, infiead of impious, RI. Mas0N, 

3 Thus the old copy, but I think erroneouſly, Marina was not of a 
Cidairful temper. Her excellence indeed &/zraced the ver ner qualities 
oi her companion, i. e. in the language or Shakſpeare, diſſaled them. 

The verb—to fin is frequently uſed by dur author in the iente of—ta 
d grace. STEEVENS. 

+ This contemptuous expreſſion frequently occurs in our ancient dta- 
mis, MaALONE, 
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Not worth the time of day.5 It picre'd me thorough 

And though yon call my courſe unnatural, 

You not your child well loving, yet J find, 

It greets me,“ as an enterprize of kindneſs, 

Perform'd to your fole daughter, 
Ch, Heavens forgive it! 
Dion, And as for Pericles, 

What ſhould he ſay? We wept after ber hearſe, 

And even yet we mourn : her monument 

Is almoſt ſiniſh'd, and her epitaphs 

In glittering golden characters expreſs 

A general praiſe to her, and care in us 

At whoſe expence *tis done, 

Cle. ; Thou art like the harpy, 
Which, to betray, doth wear an angel's face, 
Seize with an eagie's talons.” 

Dion. You are like one, that fuperſtitiouſſy 
Joth ſwear to the gods, that winter kills the flies ,® 
But yet I know you'll do as 1 adviſe [ Exernt, 


5 
Euler 
41179 


3 A maltinisa coarſe wench. A kitchen nalin is mentioned in C 
larus. Net zvorth the time of dav, is, not worth a geed day, or pood ht ; 
undefery ng the moſt common and ufual ſalutation. STEEVERS, 

0 Perh ips it greets me, may mean, it pleaſes mez c eſt a mon gre. if 
Friet be uſed in its ordinary ſenſe of fa/urng or meeting With congratiilat icy 
It is turely a very harſh phraſe. Malo x. | 

There is an aukwardnefſs of conſtruction in this patTage, that leads me 
to think it corrupt. The ſenſe deſigned L:ems to have been—Z pro ons 
E. in thy conduc! tie barpy, evi ich atlures with the face of angarngo., ED 3; 
may ſeize with the te of an eagle. Might we read; 

T ber art {ire the barpy, 
Which, to betray, deft wear tHine angel's face 
Seize with thine eag log tali. 
FP bich is here, as in many other places, for <vbþ3, Matong. 

] have adopted part of Mr. Malone's emendation, changing only 2 f. 
lable or two, that the paſſage might at leaſt preſent ſome meaning to te 
reader. STEEVENS. 

5 You reſembie him whois angry with heaven, becauſe it does not cone 
tro! the common courſe of nature. Marina, like the flies in winter, wi 
fated to periſhz yet ycu lament and wonder at her death, as an cxti. ad- 
nary occurrence, MALONE. 

I doubt whether Malone*s explanation be right; the words fte to 7! 
geds, can hardly imply, te be angry with beaven, though to lwear or the pn 
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Enter GowER, bre the Monument of MARINA at Tharſus. 


Gow, Thus time we waſte, and longeſt leagues make 
ſhort; 
Sail ſeas in cockles,? have, and wiſh but for't ; 
Making,* (to take your imagination,) 
From bourn to bourn, region to region, 
By you being pardon'd, we commit no crime 
To uſe one language, in each feveral clime, 
Where our ſcenes ſeem to live. I do befeech yon, 
To learn of me, who ſtand r'the gaps to teach you 
The ſtages of our ftory. Pericles 
Is now again thwarting the wayward ſcas 
(Attended on by many a lord and kmght,) 
Jo fee his daughter, all his life's delight, 
Old Efcancs, whom Helicanus late 
Advanc'd in time to great and high eſtate, 
Is left to govern. Bear you 1t in mind, 
Old Helicanus goes along behind. 
Well-failing ſhips, and bounteous winds, have brought 
1 his king to 'I harfus, (think his pilot thought; 


So 


might: But if this conj-Qure be right, we muſt read % ercicorfly, inſtead 
fe ricufly; for to arra gn the conduct of heaven is ihe very reverſe of 
{uporitition, — Perhaps the meaning may be-“ You are on: of thoſe 
wno ſuperititiouſly appeal to che gods on every trifling and natural event.“? 
But whatever may be the meaning, Wear 70 the gods, is à very auk- 
ward expreſſion. M. Mason., 

We are told by Reginald Scout, in his Diſcovery of W:tcb: raft, 1784, 
that «© jt was believed that witches cou d % in an eng thril, a cocdle, or 
muſcle hell, through and under tempeituous ſeg.) — his pupular idea 
was probably in our author's thoughts, Mato E. 

* Making, if that be the true reading, muſt be und-r{tzod to moans 
freceeding in aur Curſe, from bourn to bourn, &c.It :$ ſtili laid at ſea 
te ſhip makes much way, I ſuſpect, however, that the paffage is corrupt, 
A'l the copies have cr imagination, which is Cicuily Wong. 
the author wrote to te your imagination, MatonE 

Making is moſt certainly the true reading. Hiking, &c. is travelling 
(with the hope of engaging your attention) trom one div fon or boundary 
ot the world to another; i. e. we hope to intercſt you by the variety of 
dur ſcene, and the different countries through which we purſue our ſtory, 
We ſtill uſe a phraſe exactly correſponding with tate your imag ina ten; 
e. „% To take onc's fancy.“ STELVENS. | 
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Coo FEARILICLESY 


So with his ſteerage ſha!l your thouhhts grow on,) 
'To fetch his daughter home, who ft is gone. 
Like motes and ſhadows ſee them move a-while ; 
Your ears unto your eyes III reconcile, 


Dumb av. 


* 


Enter at one dior, PrRicis wwith Ju train: CLToN 241 
DioxnYZzA at-ihe cer. Cl. EON flows PERICLES 7; 
tomb of MARINA; aher PERI CLS makes lamertatin, 
prets 01 ackeiath, and in a mighty paſſiun departs, f her 
CLEON and DIONYZA retire. 


(xv, See how belief may ſuffer by foul ſhow ! 
This borrow'd paſſion ſtands for true old woe!“ 
And Pericles, in ſorrow all derour'd, 


Veith ſighs ſhot through, and biggeſt tears o'erſhow'r'.}, 


Leaves 'l harſus, and again embarks, He ſwears 
Never to wall his face, nur cut his hairs; 


3 The old copies read: 
— ?Dink ths 7 itee th 1 bt, 
Js with bis fleerage foal! ycur * cuphte groan, Ec 
but they are ſurely corrupt. I readthink bi pilot thought; ſuppeſe 
that your inagin tion is his pilots 
in the next line the verb fieation is defr tive by one word being print-l 
inſtead of two. By reading git en inſtead of grun, the tenſe and metre 
ate both reſtored, MAIL OSE. 
I cannot approve of Malone's amendment, tut adhere to the old cops, 
with this d'fference only, that 1 join ine words Aeg and iet wih 3 


hyphen, and read: 


— 


Lind this filot-thorght z- i pag 
That is, „Keep this leading ciicumttarce in your mind, which inte 
25 a pilot to you, and guide hu through the reſt of the tory, in 14.l 3 
manner, that your imagination will keep pace with the King's prog: 
| M. M50 
i * 9 £4 2 0 


* FX 


The plaine: meaning ſeems to be -- Think that his pilot had the coie:ity 
of thought, ſo thall your thought keep Pace with his operation. 
STEEVENS 


Who has I-ft Tharſus before her father's artival there. Marine, 


4 i. e. for luch tears as were ſhed when, the world being in its 112 400Y, 


diflimu'ation was unknown, All po tical writers are willing to: tan 


themſelves that ſincerity expired with the firſt ages, Perhaps, hac, 


we ouzht to cad true eld woe. STEIVENS. 


1 
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PRINCE OF TYRE, 


Ile puts on ſackcloth, and to ſea. He bears 
A tempelt, which his mortal veſſel tears,s 

And ver he rides it Out, Now pl veaſe You wits 
he evit; ph is for Mat ina Writ 


By 


1) ** icKed Dionv 232. 
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Fx —_ 
e itlet, ben 
C (177 x 87 ice: een 1 ; . 


i nn Cn 
Net > IT Ken. RI ALONE. 
The int ription alludes to the violent ſtorm v. ich act mpanied the 
rth of M ina, at which time the ſea, proj Cerfivellirg je: s und 
e, as is vſoa! in uch hurric lome part of th earth, Ade 
ICibes the fe] Ng of the fea to the vid WE ch Thet's felt at +1 2 
$ 6 ; : 
TU Of. Marina in here. ment; Andtoppoſes'tharst irth, being afra 4 
v7 overflon „ beſtowed this birt -childof Th the heavens: 3 | 
Tt thetis, in revenge, makes ra sing bitter againlt the ſhares, '1 ne 
ne, Th gore tht. eur th Fear to be e W'a, Proves b. Jond doubt that 
Words, fome f art be earth, in the line preceding, cann Mean tie 
2 of Thaiſa, but 1 continent. M. rr 
ur pt has many alluſions in his work ; 
he Ua on the land 


Vol. VII. 


OY the 4 preogi nh 2 } 1 * 
id. Matoxs 


' Da 


602 e 
Therefore the earth, fearing to be oerfliav'd, 
Haih T hetis' birth- child on the heavens beſtow": Pri- 
I hercfore ſhe does, (and frutars fbell never Nlint?) het 


Mate raging battery upon ffores of flint, ents 
No viſor does become black villainy, ſne 
So well as ſoft and tender flattery. pray 
Let. Pericles believe his daughter's dead, devi 
And bear his courſes to be ordered 2 
By lady fortune; while our ſcenes diſplay * all © 
His daughter's woe and heavy well-a-day, P, 
In her unholy ſervice, Patience then, q 
And think you now are all in Mitylen, { Exit, way 
>, 


SCENE V. bags: 
Mitylene. A Street before the Brathel, 


Enter, from the Brathel, tw Gentlemen, 1 
1. Cent. Did you ever hear the like? 7 
2. Cent. No, nor never {hall do in ſuch a place as this, 3 
F ſhe being once gone. Ei 
1. Gert, But to have divinity preach'd there! did you ſorters 
5 ever dream of ſuch a thing? ty? 
2. Gent, No, no. Come, I am for no more bauch firveo 
N houſes: Shall we go hear the vellals ting ?. 1 
+ 1. Gent, I'll do anꝭ thing now that is virtuous ; but T am Fever e 
j out of the road of rutting, tor ever, [Exeui, WM 1:7 
'4 4 BY _ : Han 
„ SCENE VI. 5 
7 . 
4 3 5 6 J. , 
4 The ſame, A Room in the Brethel, 8 
bs l A ro! 
4 Euter Pander, Bawd, aud PouLT, 5 


Pand, Well, I had rather than twice the Werth of her, 
ſhe had ne'cr come here, 
Bari. The 


**s, 


9 She'n never ceaſe. T0 

2 The old copies h2 ve to 2 Cort 
——4thilc cur ſtæare rift plays 8 

Je might 1 our „age. ra He r, dur {c: 570, s F os 
It ſhould be remembered, that /crne Was tormerly foelt gane; fo the: II 

is only a cha ge of two lettecs, wich in the writing of the carl patt 4 Erery com 


the laſt century were Callly contounded. MALUNE, 


PRINCE OF TYRPF. 6o3 


ay Fie, fie upon her; ſhe is able to freeve the god 
rlapus,s and une 10 a whole generation, We mult either get 
het raviſn'd, or be rid of her. When ſhe ſhould do her eli. 
ents her fitment, and do me the kindneſs of our proteſuon, 
{ie has me her quires, her reaſons, her maſter-reaſous, her 
prayers, her k nees; that ſhe would make a puritan Oi the 
devil, if he ſhould cheapen a kiſs of her, 


* 
7 


* 
4 
* 
' 


Bault, Faith, I muft ravith her, or ſhe'll disfurniſh us of 
all our ca aljers, „and make all our ſwearers prieſts. 

Pand, Now, the POX upon her green licknefs for me! 

Bawd. Faith , there's rio Way 10 be rid on't, 
way to the pox. 75 lere comes t! 


11 . . » ,\ 9 ky 1 | g , 
e lor. Lyli nachus, ditguis'd 


Boult, We ſhould are both lord and lown, if the Pesviſn 

boggage would but give way to cuſtomers. 
Eute # Lycra, \ „ 

J. /. How now ? How a dozen of viroinities ? 4 

1715 4. Now, the gods to-bleſe „Our hondgur ! 5 

Bault. I am glad to ſee your nonour in goud health. 

Ly/, You may ſo; tis the better for Yeu that your re- 
vers ſtand upon ſound legs, How now, Wholeſome ini 


zuty? Have you that a man inay deal withal, and defy the 


— 
rg. on? 
Hanbd. We have here one, fir, il ſhe would hut there 
os Fame her 14 t 8 * lity 1* ane 


4 he'd do the d cds Of darkneſßs, thou wonhi'ſt ſay. 

dad. Y our honovr knows what ' dis bs ſay, well enough. 
— 

*. ell; Call tort!) iy call forth. 


Bull. For fleſh and blood, fir, white and red, vou ſhall 


ea roſes and ſhe were aroſe indeed, if fie had but 
LJ. What, pr'y thee ? 


9 
Dune 


fol. 
bought her 
£r:4p':s made ot gold,“ 


3 The prefent mention of this deity was perhaps ſuggeſted by tte 
wing p lage in Tine“ tranflation: „„ Phen the tawd: 

'0 4 c*rtaine chappell wheze ſtoode the i6o!! of 
12. STEEVEN 
* For what a price m- AF 2 dozen of vir sinities be had? 


: [7 MM A I 9 * E. 
3 "his ul. Ot to in C polity N WI. * ve 155 E Mr. Tyrwhitt remark. 5 ; 
Very common in . and Claucer. 82 I EE V ENS» 
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1 3 2 7 F \ toy $$ | 
Mar. I deſire to find him "Ng that I may worth! 


h1m. | 
Baud. Next, he's the governor of this country, and | 

man whom I am bound to, 5 
Mar. It he govern the c country, you are bound to him ig 

deed ; but how honourable he is in that, I know not. 8 
Band Pray you, without any more virginal fencn 

will you uſe him kind 1 Ile Will line your apron with gol, 


Mar. What he wall do gr acioully 4 1 will thankiully 10 


cel V Co vate 
Ly/. Have you done? ; 
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1 
f Baul. My lord, ſhe's not paced yet ;* you mult take ſon: 
| pains to work her to your manage. Come, we will leave 
1} honour and her together.“ deore 
9 Excuui Bawd, Pander, aud Bo! f 5 
9 L716 oh 
* Yr: 
7 6 The intended meaning of the paſſage ſhould ſeem to be this: her. 
maſk of modeſty is no leſs ſucceſsfully worn by procurefle: than v1 ov ts El 
tons, I. pa Hate O oroftneſs ot proſe ſſion in the former, while it ez 1 
a mulitude of the latter from fuſpicion of being what ty are. prefer: 
politic for each to aſſume the appearance of this quality, thougi wette . Im, 
of them in reality poſſeſs it. I join with Mr. Malone, however, lag: adi c. 
hung. nh izntence to be corrupt. STEEVENSs Univer 
- bas not yet learned her paces. MALON x. 8 
3 The firſt quarto adds Co thy cone, Theſe, words, Which wo It, 


both authority ard impatience, I think, belong to Lyſimachus. Fe 
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PRINCE OF. TYRE. 651 


it ſnall be for thy good, 
E£ I. SIMACHKUS 15 pull 2 up his £4: Wi” BO K 
eier. 
Boult, I bel ſecch your honour, one picce for me. 
47%. Avaunt, thou damned door-ke: per! Your houſe, 
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Would fink, and overwheim you all. An 
1 171 Tn YSIMACHUS, 
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3 Worſe and werſe, miſtreſs; the tas here ſpoken 
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holv words to the 1: & Ly si: 
bawd, C) abon: inal ic ! 


ALS 
lade 1605. 


Lint? She AKes our brofe hon ne 1 „re: Nin! 12 

e . ka +4 w makes QOUTI 4 12e 2 It Were TO Kink Atore 
' 1 

the face of the gods. 
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It, take her au ay z uſe her at th dy p:caſure : 


* * 

7 iT | * : * * * 4 * II 

Ait 7 and Radke LL 4+ w reit mad IC. 
* 


Boults 

1,e, under the ef e or covering of toaven, The word 13 thus uſed 3 
Cyribi line. In Coridlanics we have © under the cancy; with the time 
meaning. SrEzZVE N 
30, 11 the Ci Romanirum t ( Altera die, adhuc com virgine m 
02S, iratus [1a] ocu S vilicun puel larum, dixit, duc cam 34 te, 
Fuge Adi vir uinitaus of ut! Maos NE. 
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0 1 a W 51 5 11 
told in the G Remangrum, chipter 44. SI ETVE Ae. 
2 — * p . + * 4 4 + . V ! % 1 2 Pa " . . 
* An clentiy AY öh — Wert er v x. \4 up W 1111 ' 1 - 4 111 is kn 4 
210n OT rim Ss 1 IC DaWs 2 AH LW Lauls ICE 4 * Clu oi Us 44 be. 4 
virtue. STrEevexe, 122820 
" * * 4 nada 5 5 ny - 4 9 14 8 * 5 ; R 25 _ 1 Au 
To every man or drunken fellow that comes to enguire for 1 5 
1 * p '& , * 725 ETA p 1 — . * 4 . , 8 192 
C- „rel is projerly 4 Wwine-veuel. 410.18 4 think contract N . 
4 4 L i 
x p 
rl a (tant name ior a 1! 
£ * Ir * — I 4% * * +» # 
[ib was a common nick-name for a-wat:ton, 
4 * * \ * * ! : " 8 Py * k 0 * 0 1 . 
NS A palt ry! cHow. 1¹s Wo! ie. ms to be cot (1 
* '# + 4* © 1. a © A 3 » +& M * Lil 
kefrel, a baſtard mae of hawle. It occurs in Shikfpearcts Y4avo. ft ' | 
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609 
4. c 
o the cholerick fiſting of eac ch rogue thy ent 
[ able thy very food is ſuch 
Ax 1a; 15 1 belch'd on by infected lungs.“ 
aut. What would you have n 16 dor go to the wars, won! 
You? where a Man nay lerve ſeven years tor the lofs ot-a 1: 4H 
=Y 
* 5 , 
1 hat VE not money enoug! 1 11 | the end to bay hi In au oob den 
ne? 
5 s 2 Mr . as ad |, 
ar. Do any th ing but this t! doeſt. Lonpty 
/* 1 4 7 
5 310 | a * 6 Ptacdes 5 como! 1 1+ We S, Of I A986 5 
ve by indenture to the common han man; 
Ok thei ways are hetter vet than this: 
r that w hich th ou protcfieit, a baboon, 
1 N 1 3 
auld | i Mut {j\ K, WOW] 1 Ounn a DUC Io0 dear. 
11. 1 p s Sum ' 0 F 
' Talat Tn 80 (15S \w OL ld 1. 1.14 tel) from Ci11s [ Ls ts 
' . 8 
wer me! Here, here is gold fo: these. 
PC: 
that thy maiter would gain aught by 54. 
. 111891 * 11480 5 14 4 S ' 4 3 
roclai 141 that gs ung, Wee, FC 5 4 (3 Vcc, 
"13 . 1 yrs Dir ? 111 * * 7 * ! 
+\ I anne L irtwe., \ v 411K 11 1 44 N! [re is DON! P 
7 © ' * } y r \& ** 
114 I vil und 1% CI Ae 144 1e iT r9 { IC | 
JN. 110 | ut 1 tt ' runs CITY * 141 
j 10 man; Ee 
7 } 3 1 25 Rye fe 1 = > 
DUES Bi N. — 100 teach all hes, V4)L | e 
Dar. Prore that! cannot, ba ke me home again, 
ial Proftity! ANC to t%he DAICHT roam 
— 1 N i $a 
t doth frequent „dr houſe; l 
1 „ bo. ied ; * 9418 1 Cn ' * . « : 
u.. Well, I will fee what | can do lor thee: if Þ 5:1 
8 * I * % ! 
thce, 4 will. 
A 7 
F454 £5 * 
* . . - - . * 
Marina, who is de l1gned fox acharaRer of juvenile innocence, apyo.1 4 
to Knowing in the impuritics of: broth! 5 no are her expbrelions 
chaſtiſed than hei ideas, STEZVEX 
4 11At is, a baboon won! tink IS Trib 8 red by ſuc! 4 pro. 
- Iago favs, cc Er re 4 \V 0 lo Grown Ii; vie i, SC. 1 wou! 0 . 4, 5 
ra 4 ** 251 . 58 , 
0 WItit 22 babe #375 > 
an v:tn tor deliverance rom her ſhamc ful (uten, 15 been 
y exprelled in um AL fan 12 Words: 
8 — 0 8 tlio 8004 8005 
*© Would tet me free from his enhallowd piace!“ 
Peech I have made lome trifling regulations. STEZzy Ne 
* ſcheme by Which Marina effects her releaſe trom the bro. iel, 
ot adopted fro: „th Cf /t ene Ml \LONE, 
chis 13 Ike 4 
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„ wund 113 1 V oy I tra: * 81 1011. 
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SI SEVENS. 
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Nor. Put, amongſt honeſt women? 

Joni. Faith, my acquaintance lies little amongſt them, 
But ſince my m iſter and mittreſs have bought vou, there's tn 
going but by their conſent : therefore I will make them ac- 
quainted with your purpoſe, and I doubt not but I fhail ta 
them tracta! le enough,” Come, I'll do for thee what lein: 

* 


come vour ways, Ex 


— 


— — —— 2 —EUUU— oo 


F Th. On re 
Euter Gow ER. 


Ca. Marina thus the brothel ſcapes, and chance: 
Into an honeſt houſe, our ſtory ſays. 
She {ings like one im mortal, and ſhe dances 
fs poddefs.like to her admired lays ;* 
Deep clerks ſhe dumbs ;9 and with her neeld* compoſe: 
Nature's own ſhape, Chad, bird, branch, or berry ; 
Tat even her art ſiſters the natural roſes 
Her inkle,4 ſilk, twin with the rubied cherry; 


py . 
1 


7. So, in Twine's tranſlation : he brake with the Gawd his m. 
touching that matter, Who, en: of her ſkiil, and hoping for the gains, 
was eaſily perſuade,” STEEVENS, 


5 This compaund epithet {which is not common) is again uſcd by our 


autlior in Cymbc lines ALONE. 
9 This uncommon verb is alio found in Anteny ard Cleotatra: 
60 that what would have ipoke 
cc Was beaſtly cu by him.“ SrEE VERS. 
50, 1 in 1 ſammer Night's Dream: ; 
Where ! have come, great clerks have purpoled 
4 To greet me with premeditated welconies ; 
« Where I have ſeen them ſhiver and look pale, 
«« Make periods in the midſt of ſent tences, 
& Throt:le their practis'd accants in their fe ars, 
« And, in concluton, ami have broke cit), 
Not paying me a welcome.” 
Theſe paſſages are compared 65!y on account of the ſimilarity of cxpr 
fon, the ſentiments being ve:y different. Theſeus confounds thof wi: 
direſs him, by his ſuperior dignity ; Marina filences the learned pericns 
with whom ſhe conve:ies, by her literary fuperioritys MALON E. 
Neeld for ncedle. MaroxE. 
3 ] have not met with this word in any other writer. It is gala vcd 
by vur author in A Lover's Corplannt, 1609, MaALoxE, 
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That pupils lacks ſhe none of noble race, 
v ho o pour thei ir bounty on her; and her gain 
dhe gives the curſed bawd. Here we her place; 
And to her father turn our thoughts again, 
Where we left him, on the ſea, We there him loft 
W hence, driven before the winds, he is arriv'd 


Here where his dau ghter dweils; and on this coaſt 


Suppoſe him now at anchor. The city ſtriv'ds 


Cz; od Neptu: z1e's anni val teait 10 Keep : : {rom whence 


Lyitmacius our Tyrlan lip e ſpies, 

lis banners Ne + 1 d with rich expence; 
And to him in his barge with fervour hies.“ 
In your ſuppoſing once more put your ſight; 


1 
. 


ON cov Pericles think this the batk :" 

Where, wh Al is done in action, more, if might, 

Shall 8 diſcovet'd; pleaſe you, ſit, and hars. [ Exit. 
CENE 

* IX: 18 a ſpeclès of tape. I; is mentioned in Z:ve's Labour s I. zi, 

Jin 25 Winter's Tale, All the copies read, I tiink Corruptly,— tonne 
with the rubied cherry, Ihe word Walch 1 have tubitituted is uſed by 
Shakſpeatre in Ortel: 

« 'Jhovgh he had zroinn'd with me, both at a birth, ——."? 
HEN; in CrICIAHUS $ 
80 who ruin as it were in love.” Martone. 

Je, how. ver, as am informed, anciently fignified a particular kind 
of crerve! or oed with wich 1.d es worked flowers, &c. It will not 
calily be diſcovercd how ua could work fach reſemblances of nature 
with tapes. STEEVENS 
The citizens ⁊ied with each other in colebrating the ſeat of Nep- 
tune, Ibis hach ex pre ſiion was forced upon the author by the rhyme. 

MALONE 


] faſpect that cur author wrote ; 


— — — 757 city's hiv'd 
(-- 1 Nef ti. VE I Anniua! fea}; {2 2 ef — * 


1. e. the Citizens, on the preſent occaſion, are culleeted ke bees ian a 
Lie. Sh akfſpeare has the ſame verbin 75.5 Ater chant / Venice: — 66 Irons 
t:ve. not e mh me. :STEEVENS: 
2 1045 35-one of the few paſſages in ch! play, in which the error of the 
tirte,py is corrected in the fecond. The eldett quarto reads afintcllie 
ably—-with former hies. Mato E. 

Once more put your figkt under the guidance of your imzgination. 


Go 5, 2 : 
hi, yOu ſee what we. cannot exhibit to YOu 3:01:31 this Raz, O71 


» TIF 1 . . a — 0 
*. en l ſtand, the bas of the melan roy Perichos, 
D's 5 The 
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be 
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* 1 
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2 Py l * 4 Fr R [ C . E 1 ps af M:tylence, A cl, Pa: . 7. * 1.49 


4 
4 7 * # - y % * 
F 14 3 ef i F {fe ( FIG 172 6. - FO 7 » i 1 R * 1 5 7907. as itt, — 
* , 7 
i # 7 FE i 7 / X * , 4 
141% * 4 f +6. & d it} 977 U / 4 [ - I'yr: an i} * P 7 
1 
Fg ” . 8 +6 4 C P mY 4 Cx * . 
4 4 | "EO & 441 %0 T8, n bc: WES 1g 10 7 7 Pl | Fra % 7 5 ;/ „ 
p FALK 1 
to th. er * t9 e HEtic ak vs. 
"4 £3 *} \1 , ». þ Go i 1 0 13 7 
Zyr. Sail. W Here's the lord Helicanus? he can refol-- 2 
7 7 7 7 L 
8. 0 £ 844 * 27 mY 411 & 
O here he - 
P ICTC 110 15. 
82 , * 1 h 1 
Sir, there's a barge put off from Mitylene, | 
* . l 
A * Tr 10-22 1. LN} 3C1;0 the 2 r, 
Py | 
17} 5 3 . * 4 . 11 
Who cr: wes to come avoard; Wat i eur wil? 
* 7 An * DG 8 * : * 12 = w . 
Je. | 11 t he Have 14 1 411 10) \ — 114K 1K 3 F 
L 1 . Fo 4 n 4 e 1 ' a » 1 : 
yr. Sail. Ho, gentlemen! my lord calls, 5 
p 
{1 
The quarto, 1509, read: : of 
. „ 7 . 7 
Of Þ, 29 Firicles int this his bu: N. 
and ſuch alſo is the reading of the copy printed in 1619. Th | 
* 1 4 * 5 : Y 4 [ 
r 2 Took (rr 190 a \ * } 4 71033 e.. It L41'S L bs rind, { 17 pal! 70 1 wt! 
R 1 2 5 a — 
regul ted differently ; 
And t. bm in bis large git toraar . 
8 4 P 7 890 "+7 ” o . i # - . 
27 I 4 WM 9 #7 60 Mi! Ye 7 Us your 7 * 2. 
On Beere Peru ET > Ec. 1 }, 
- - = , b 7 o * ; 0 
You mil nt aid. me dub Your im ginat. f, d ſuppoſe I ſimec 
. 7 * Fg * 3 9 . * 4 4 PE * A 
* FE a * ? 71 ” TS 
bab ent in his args to go on board the Tyrian ſhip, Once ore i 1 
bed the n melancholy Pericles, &c, But th# former is, in mv ©p.-54127! 10 
2 tue re TERED * 264 na e bot | 3 * 
1e IC TCAUING Ss To exncrt the aud ee merely to behold Pericle , LU 
1 . I . " * . 
ry unneceſſary; the enluing ſcene he would of couiſe be 


e to them. "aa principal otfice in theſe choruſſes is, to 
{uace the ſpectators, not to uſe, but to diſbe lie ve, their cycs. p. 
MA uo! Bu 
W bere all that may be d ſaytd in action, fall be el il ited; .. UI 
ſhould be ſpon, if our flag 2 4d? pern it. Ihe poet ſeems to be a 4 
of the ditliculty of repreſenting the enſuing ſcene, Mae, if m poi, 
the readivg of the firit quarto. The modein cop es read, unintelliy bly, -- | Bu. 
more of might. MALONE. 1 
More of might i. e. of more might (were there authority for ſuck a " 
reading) mould feem to mean greater conſequence. Such things v 


* 


fail exliib.t. As to the reſt, let your imaginations dictate to vour ces, © 
We ſhould, otherwiſe, read: 
Where, ot «vbat's done in action, wore, if mig ty 
Should be diſcover*d 5 . 8 TEEVENS, 


LO 
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„ter tabs Gentlemen. 

1. Gent. Doth your lordſhip call ? 

Hcl. Gentlem en, 
here is ſome of worth would come aboard; I pray you, 
10 greet them fairly. 


pF SY hy ? "je * 
| 1 He 60 | nt] emen end be N aliours ar cond, ard £9 9k 
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„ 4 . * 2 9 
Sanden arge. 


” * * 


Euter, From thence, LxSsIHAcues 2d Lords; the TVrian 
J | 1 
Cn ICH itlen men, and THe Ne Sailors. 


— ? - 
4 17. 5. - & | 458 
PT*1 p Y s 5 5 ! 5 "Ys -M 1 1 "pA N a N 
141153 185 1885 FILM that Can, 111 auoue \ O vol vis 
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1 The gods preſerve you! 

And you, fir, to out-live the age I am 

i 7 O * 
And die «a5 ] TY 004d do. 

* , "0 - 1 

L/. vou with me weil. 
7) * «+ ; Y SA 1 83 * 1 i * * * * \ 
geing on ſhore, nonourine of Neptune 5 triumphs, 


] oy 110 o ww * i c 0 7 
ecino 1 — 80 n Vent! ide * tore Us, 


3) know of hence vou are. 
* A pt - 0 R 1 FF 3 
r, \\ 4101 15 \ ul „ac * 8 


Fir! 
I. J am gorernour of ths place you lie before, 


ur veltel is of--1 yres. * it the kin 83 
A man, u ho {for 18 Arec montlis h ath nct ſpoken 
lo any one, nor taken ſuſtenan 


Lut to Prorog ne his . 


35 © pon what © round 1 is his Mnemeerntunt? 
Hel. Sir, it u ould be too tedious to re peat ; 
Put the main grief of ail ſprings from the loſs 
Ut a beloved daugliter and a wite. 

47. VI. ay We not ſee him, then ? 

Hel. You may indeed, fir, 
but bootleſs is your fight ; he will not ſpeak 
10 any. 


257 
To lengthen or zreiche his grief. The modern editions real unne- 
Dy OR 


y: 
But to, prolong hi 's grief ; 


O 


Tea 13 ul; d by Our Ai . r in Romes aA”: 4 Jui ct r 42/4459 f, 
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Ly/. Yet, let me obtain my wiſh. 
Hcl. Behold him, fir: [PerrcLes diſcovered. ] x this was 2 
zoouly perſon, 
Till the diſaſter, that, one mortal night, 


Drove him to this, 
Lyfe. tar, king, all hail! the gods preſerve you! Hail, 


Hail, roval fir!” 
Hel, It is in vain; he will not rok to you, \ 
1. Lo. d. Sit, we have a maid in! Vitylene,3 I durſt wager, } 


Would win foie words of him. 


Ly/. "Tis well bethoupht, 
She, queſtionleſs, with her ſweet harmony bi 
And other choice attraRtions, woul4 allure, 25 


And make a battery through his deaten'd4 parts, 
Which now are midway toy? p'd: 


She, all as happy as of all the faireſt, J 

Is, with her fellow maidens, now within vo 
The leafy ſhelter that abuts againſt 

The iſland s {f:de, 5 | f. 
[ He auhifpers wne of the attendant Lords, — Exit Lord, . 

the barge of LysS!MaCcavus,* ; 

II. . by 
2 Few of the ft: ge-dirr ctions that hay e been given in this and the p 
ce ding acts, are found in the cla D\ In the original repreſentation 9. 4 
this play, isles was prob bly pl. iced in the back. part of the ſtage, con- 128 
cealed by a curtain, which ws here drawn open. Ahe antient narratives © 
a - him as remaining in the cn of his fi p. MatoNx E. * 
This circumRance ieſembles another in As wet! that ends Woes = 
how Lifeu gives an account of Helen's attractions to the king g, bc tore 125 
ſhe is introduced to attempt hs cure. STEEVENS, _ 
+ "The carlicſt quzrtio cds dend parts. 1 have no doubt that the 8 
poet wrote —thraugh his de fen d parts, i, c. cars; which wire to b- oy 
aſſailed by the mclodious voice of Marina. In the old quarto few ct n ” 
pa: tic ples have an elifior-mark. 'I his kind of pliraſes! py, though it a 
now arp ars uncout', was common in our author's time, ALONE. 3 
Perhaps ve ſhou'd read his deaſen'd forts, Thus, 1 in Timon: * 
6 Defcend, and open your unchargedports,” "lag 
3. e. gates. Deafer'd p:rts would mean the oppiſited doors of hearing 1075 
STERVENS: Ty 
Mr. Steevens weuld read: 1 
S he is a. hapt'y as the foireft of all, Cut 
And cuiib ber felloww-maids, is 1:40 upon ſc! 
4 be e ſte lter. tion 

Fn 


Matin * 
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We'll owit 
That bears rccovery's name. But, vince Ve r kindneſs 

+ 


ae 1 e . 
T1, Sure cl S THLCCIIC]N | ve NOLNIN 


7 

We have firctch'd thus far le t us beſce; 
* Y 
I hat for our gold we may pros ion have, 
Wherein w are nat dellitute for want, 
But WC ry tor t. IS ſtaleneſs. 

Ly/. O, fir, a courteſy, 
Which if we ſhov!d deny, the molt juſt God 
For every grati x would ſend a caterpillar, 


"Ou further, 


\arina micht be faid to be unde r the leafv ſhelter, but I kau not 
hen ſhe could b: ½ en it; nor have 1 a clear idca of 4 ſoelicr aba! 
iin{t the ſide of 21 iſlind. I would read: 


6 2 2 
70. eaſy Ines is *{ 4201 I againſt 
777 jan of” $ frde. 


j. e. the f/-:/4irg bark near the ſca- ſide, ſhaded by adjoining trees. I: aps 
boats from Cover, that the feaſt of N ptune Was. lebrated on the , and. 
Marina and her few. maids, we may ſuppoſe, had retired a httie way 


f:om the croud, and "50 | themſelves under the adj iuing trees, to ſæe tlie 

tr unph. This circumſtance Was an invention ot the poe * In X. 2 

Arpe'yn of Thbyre, 'Thatty yes the Marina of this play, is brought from the 

oral wiere ſhe had been placed. Ia the Confe/jis Amaritis, ſhe is fammo! 

by crdor of the FOVernort, fi m te rt 4 e to winch the had re treated, 
M4aioxZzs 

If any alt- ration be thought neceffiry, 1 would read: © And is now 
abeut the leafy ſhelter,“ inſtcad of fen. M. MAs DON. 

Mi. M. Maſon's alte ration cannot be admitted, as the words 3574 ard 
«but would be fo neat each other as to occaſion the moſt barvarous diſ- 
fon1nce,] have at leaſt printed the pa Na ze 12 as to afford it {moothaets, 
and ſome apparent meaning. STEEVEN 

een 37 Jem ſtrange that a fable ſh ule have been choſen to form a 
drama upon, in Which the greater part of the bufin ſa of the laſt ack 
th: uld be ti aſatt, d at fea; and wherein it ſhould even be nec {tary to 
produce two vellels on the ſcene at the ſame time. But the cuſtoms and 
exhibitions of the 8 {tage give this objection to the play before us a 
greater weight than it really has. It appears, that, when Pericles was 
v;.ginally performed, the theatres Weile furniſhed with no ſuch appar us 
as by any firetch of the imagination could be ſuppoſed to preſent either a 
La, or a ſh'p; and that the audience were contented to baehold veile's 
1 a 


1 — 1 2 1 l 0 ? . *% * % 18 1 * £ 5 7 
» 4 [ * 111 2:70 { u? Ot port, 31 chen mind $ 2 only. This 10 ee being Once 
; 


eg 


1 


fraated to the poet, the lord, in the inftance now before us, W. lked oft 
the Races and returacd again in a ſcw minutes, leading in Mina, with- 
cut any ſenſidle improprlety; and the preſent drama,; exhibited before 
Ich indu'gent fpectators, was not more incommodious in the repreſenta. 
_ chan any other would have been, Sec The Hiſtorical Account. of the 
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518 PER: T:C. LEES; 


And ſo inflict our province. Yet once more | 
Let me intreat to know at large the cauſe | 
Of your king's ſorrow, 

el. Sit, fir, I will recount it 
But ſee, TI am prevented, ; 


. 
L 
FT f + 4* , T ﬀ . 4 p 4 7 
Euter, From 4 9 * "ge, Lord, M A F 1 * = 4 7 1 7 . 7 N 4 1 
. 10 { i- 9 
Ly/. O, here is 
| ns, 1 i. «4 
The lady that I ſent for. Welcome, fair one 
i POR TTT 
Is t not a gocdly preſence ? 3 
7.7 1 
Hel, A gall It 1 . 
6 CL. 3 pM . 11 N 12 Fo 
Ly. SHES ſuch, that were I well aiſur'd ſhe came | 
oy . 1 
Ot gent tle kind, and noble ſtock, Pd with P 
; 11 1 e 
No Petter choice : and think me rarely ved, 
1 — 5 
Fair one, all goodneſs that conſiſts in bounty 
* . 
1 od * * 
Ex pect e even here, where is a Kingly patient ; © 
It at thy profperous-artifical feat 
+ Thus all the copies. Put ] d, not ve Was f 4 
.f in the font of tf wil, The poet ö rote A 
0 4 4 2 
our pros. 1 hp 5 
. Is ſhe not bezutiful in her form ? So in Kin en: 121 
«c | 4 of thy 5 e en AT and 120 and Ae. 
All the cop: ms Þ 4 a 1 thi K & \ . —＋ 2 
#5 14 a 0 diy pre eſent * Mat95x1:1 
Mr. 1 > emendation is unddubtedlz judiclous. So, in Rome b 
ef... cy 
EGS * : 3 R ; : ; x 
« Show a fair freſence, aud put oft thſe frowns.“ dc, 
g . 1 
"©: - 
The quarto, 1609, read,: | 1 
Fair on, al! geoduefs Bat conſiſts in heauty, To. , 


The editor of the j.cond quarto in 191g, 1 ding this uninte . 
altered the text, and printe 1— air and all goodueſ, Ke. whicit rende or: 
the paſtage nont- ne. — One was fo; *merly written en; and hence they a 
perpetually confounded in our ancient dramas, 

The latter part of t the line, which was Corrupt in all the copies, has 
happily amended by Mr. Steevens. MAaLouxE. 

I ſhould whe. that inſtead of beau ty We am to read bounty, A 
good d that conſiſts in beauty tHe | DrOUT ut with her. But the had re? 3449: 
expect the 6: ty of her kingly patient, i ſh2 proved ſucceſstul 3+ 
cure. Indeed Lyümachus tells her ſo after. rards in eleavrer Tar 
The preſent circumſtance puts us in n ind of whit paſtes between H 
and the King, in Al's zuell that ends will, STTTVENS. 

7 The old copy haSeeartificrat fir, For this emuncation. tho res 
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Can draw him but to anfwer thee in aught, 
{hy facred phyſick ſhall receive ſuch pay 

s thy deſires can with, 


f a * 
24 14 3 oy 


Sir, I will uſe 


- 


* 


, . . ” 
Vir utmoſt fill Mis bode ves 
NY utmoſt Ell in his recovery, 

Provided ko fad . 

* 1 I 7%\*L 1 - . * % _ \ 
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«A band me beucht, yet am I not 
Do's by flethiy- crime, 
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618 ERIC LES, 
I. A/. Sce, the will ſpeak to him, 
Mar. Ilail, fir! my lord, lend car ;— 
Per. Hum! ba! 
Mar. I am a maid, 
My lord, that neter before invited eyes, 
But have hen gaz d on comer-like : ſhe ſpeaks 
My lord t at, may be, hath eadur'd a grick 
Might equi] yours, if both were juſtly weigh'd, 
Though warward fortune did maligne my ſtate, 
My derivation was from ancefiors 
Who flood equivalent with mighty kings?! 
Put time hath r: 80 out my parenta, 
Ard to the world and aukward caſualtics®? 
Buund me in {ery e u ul deſiſt; 


Y 
But there 15 ſom. thing glows upon my cheek), 
£ nd V. h: te 8 Wit IC Car, 6 79 72707 bh [peaks | FAA 


Per, My fottube << CATONUL CaCO od fare tage 
To equal mine — was it not thu? what ſay dau? 
Jur. I ſaid, my . rd, if ou did know "TY parentage, 
Yo ou u would not do me Violende. 2 


40 * nothing picaſanter to me 
Then parents mine to know; 
OY e ifiue of a king, 
„% My blood from kings doth flow. 


„ I hope that god will men | my Rats, 
«« And 1 dx 5 der d 
6« Leave off your teats, fut up your hearty 
66 Ani hail , 
ba en CATE AWAY, 


©, . —_ . * — p 4 * «4 » © a + * 
„% Snow zlagnefs in your counter anc 
«Caſt up Hur chzerful yes: 


* —— 4 . 8 a , ' 
That N TCIAQE??S th 1 "CC CT 1 13.54 ik 


EE C ated ratth and it 2s. 
TT . . -Y . 
4 te will not len cr nd tho Es 
p h ; w p* # a» 4% 
46 Foa 1 * 1: 12 101 gbt . HSTEEVE “I. 
y * 1 . _ 28 = o E 1 ** 8 
9 Ackitard {cr ife... Our author has the ſam> epithet in 21. 


Part oi Au Hiery A: | 
„% And vice by azkzward wind from England's bank 
„ D-ove back aginn® Srrrrns. 

Tlils refers to a part of the Rory that ſ:ems to be male 70 vlÞ + 
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Peres do think ſo. 
pray you, turn your eyes again upon mo, 
You are like ſomething that M lat countrywoman? 
Here of theſe ſhores? 3 

Mar, No, nor of any ſhores 2 1 
Yet I was uy 1 {or rth, and am 
No other than Jap pear. 

Fer, I am gre 1t 2 'th woe, and ſhall deliver weep ing. 4 
My deareit wite was like this maid, and ſuch a one 

My daughter might have been ; my queen's ſquare brows 

Her ſtature: tO; in inch; as wand-like taigkt; 
As ſilver- voic'd; her eyes as jewel. 
And cas'd as © Helly in pace another Juno; 
Who ſtarves the cars ſhe feeds, and makes them hungry, 
The more ſhe gives them ſpeectt.,— Where do you live ? 

Mar, Where I am but a tra: ger: from the dee 
ou may diſcern the place. 

Per Where were vou bred ? 
And ho achier'd you t! 
Y du make more rich to ove ! 7 


Fo 24 3 . ; he 
oy 54-8 © C1140") [altos V4 babe dd 


ar. 
the preſ-int ſcene, Thus, in Twine's trainflatien: t Then Apolonius 
1510 in rege, and forgetting all courteſie, &. role up fodain'y and ſtroke 
tne m iden, „Kc, Syrer 
This patlage is ſtrangely corrupted in the firſt quarto and all the 
other copies, that 1 cannot forotar tranſciibing it: 
Fir. I do thin ke fo, priy you torne your eyes udon me, your lize 
ſomthing that, What country women heare of theſe ſhe was 
Mar. No nor of any ewes,“ &c. 
Ter the ingonious enmmncationg=ſrores, inſtead of heroes - (Hh is f 
c'ca-ly naht, that } kave not heſitated to inſert it in the text) as well as 


* 


/ © 
2 7 , 4610 * * 1 — * N % * ) * 1 2 * 
{Ne DUnDgy rogutation 01 the hole par! 13 4 am ind ebtee co th pa! ron of 
* — » » 1 od 6 * * — 11 E - * 1 * hy — * 
w > 2 1 bs * 15 uncer. 81 197 my 1112, 1 Earl of Che: lemont. 


MALOKE, 
4 1 is chſ-rvable that fame ef the leading ir ddents in this play Brongly 
re mind us of the Rident. There Arcui us, h he Gower, PUNE SCE Hh {1 
th: Bea comedy, ftih:rmeng. as ia ies, are brought on the ſtage, one 
„t whom gqrags on ſhore in his net the watlet which principally produces 
ne cataſtrophe; and the heroines of Plautus and Marina fall al:ke into 
the hands of a procurer, A ci:cumftance on which much of the plot in 
both theſe Gran ITY eces png Herr WHITE. 

To re in-anciznt language is to fc, . The meaning of the com- 
piment is: Theſe endowments, however. valuable in themſe es, Arg 
h-1ghten'd by being in your poſſe ſſion. They acquire additional grave 
tem their owner. STEEVE NS» 
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520 PE NICI. E.. 
Mar. Should I tell my hilcor v, 
Twould ſeem like lies diſdnin'd in t! 


; ty . 1 * 7 3 . „ 
. 0 Sia TC," * = 
x 5 Bs 
P. 1 r ythee 44 acl F. 4 
4 
* {: 4 541480 7 . Fi . 1 7 ſt 
Falſeneſs cannot come from thee, for theu lool f 
F =» 5 1 po 111 1 1 1 7 % L . : 1 * £ 
Modeſt t as juſtice, And LILOW 1 a4 Datidee 
3 e eee 1 B FF 
101 che Cro ben Ls & 5 172 10 La vr 1 1 1 1 14 Deister ie } 
1 ' 1 5 3 
Aud make my ilenſies credit tar a 21 
A 8 2 ; 1 7 Ph — PEE 1 Nr 
O points that cem impohole; ior thou look 4 
, . 7 TAS N 
LI XK. One ! 10 q Indeed. 1 iat 9283 b — . 
1 : 3 | . j * 5 4 3 1 | - 7 ' 
33; : ! "ry 110 12 \ * . Hen ] id Pat! Lies 0 b 
1 3 y . 5 1 . = ; 7 * — 
DESTILY Von 1 DET eiv d tlee, LIAC taoud es 
. 5 : FL * a 
From cer, ing 
N F & — . * | 4 d | 
414. So INGCOSI--L ONT, 
'S g - $4 4 2 % 
" 11 1 4 11 111415 th. | ſz1 » 
ho | from wrong to injury, 
f\ 15 el IP fo FPS wh D 11 28 * 
\ it) 3 8 I CT 1641 mie, 


FT ech thing indeed 
Fre „iat hat any thoughts 

Da warratt ine was likely. 
Per, Tel thy ſtory; 

If thine conſider'd prove the tho! afandch f par 

Of my endurance, thou art a man, 4! 

Have ſuffer'd like a girl: yet thou dot look 

Like Patience, gazing on kings gra es. and ſiniling 

Extremity out ot act.“ Wh: c Wer e thy triends ? 

How loſt thou them ?? Thy name, my moſt kind virgin ? 

Recount, I do beſeech thce ; come, fit by me. 


* 


Ma: 5 

5 It is obſervable that our poet, when he means to repreſent any gan, 
of che mind as eminently pertect, furnithes the imaginary being on 
pcrionifhcs, with a crown. Ma Lex E. 

© By her beauty and patient meckneſs difirming Cilamity, and p: 
venting her from uting her up-litted ſword, FExtronuty (though not pert-- 
nified as here) is an like manner uſcd in King Lear, for the utmolt ct 
human ſuſt-ring, Martoxe. 

7 All the olicopies read 

How loft thou ty name, my — kind virgin, recounts Ec. 

But Marina had not ſaid any thing about her nat”. de had indeed ! 
the king, thit % Time had roated out her e and to the Wat 
and aukward caſualties bound her in ſervitude: —Pericles, theicf 
natually aſks her, by what accident ſhe had loft her frizzgs, and at ©: 


— 
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Mar. My name, fir, is Marina, 
Per. O, I am mock d, 
And thou by ſome incenſed god ſent hither 


10 make the world laugh at me. ' 
Mar. Patience, good fir, 

Gr here Ill ceaſe, 
Per, Nay, I'!! be patient; 

Thou little know ft how thou dult ſtartle me, 

Jo call thyfelt Marina. 
Jar. The name Marina, 

Was given me by one that had ſome power; 


Mtv father , and a king. 
S 

Per. How! a king's daughter? 
And call'd Marina? 

Mar. You faid you would be 
15 at, not to be a troubler of your peace, 
f will end here. 

Per. But are vou flein and blood : 
are e you a u in pulſe? and are no try ? 

% motion? - Well; ſpeak on, Where were you born? 
And whereiore call'd Marina? 

„Mar. | Call'd Marina, 

or I was born at ſea, 

Per, at ſea? thy mother ? 


) 
Mar. My mother VAS the da ght CT ot a Kin, Yo 


lexe-me ; 


Who 


fime time deſires to know her rame, Marina anſwers his laſt qu=Rion 
fir, and then proceeds to tell her hiſtory. The 1: Her! in of the word 
dem, which J ſuppoſe to have been omitted by the n*gligence of the com- 
pofitor, renders the whole clear. The me tre of the ine, which was be- 
fore defective, and Marina's anſwer, both ſupport th conz:Ctural reading 
vo! the text. MaLoNE. 

t di 10 'd. up to deceive me. SrEEVEK Ns. a 

iN 


1 . 
1 b2 pointe d thus: 


N K 
No pupp 
i 
1 . . 
— 1 * 
This paſfage 
4 i R „ w Ph ny © . - * 2 * 
6 Hay C.YOU a WOTAINS DUI? A! dare no fairy motion? 
"1 \it ie 66 H , 11k * 111 tee v' 1 1&6 11812 Ie une y 28 
8 its 13 Five u feca ne 1 1 f Ls 1 vou niere, e e 
- * - * * 


N a to 3 i 9 2 "a eee 7 rx} ; 8 g ca: 

? 3 \ NCEAnURL.LENT . the N & O1 1a l „ 1110 Pi fe! It 17 N mot be 

Naht, for jairies were ſuppofed to be a 11Mmatci einge ind to have works 
1 


i 
ing pulſes as well as men. 'M. Maso. 

It Mr. M. Maſi D'S punctuation were followed, the line would be too 
long by a foot,” Pericles ſoggeſts three images in his queſtion—-1. Have 
you \ workin: SF i. e. ae you any thing human and ieh alive,? 
2. Are jou a fairy? 3. Or are you a puppet?  STEEYENS. 
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Who died the very minute I was born, 9 
As my good nurſe Lychorida hath oft 
Deliver d weeping. 

Per, 2 N op there a little! 
This is the rareſt dream that e'er dull ſleep 3 
Did mock ſad fools withal: this cannot be. 
My daughter's buried, [Ad.] Well: - where were you 

bred ? : 

T'il hear you more, to the bottom oi your ſtory, 
And never interrupt you, 

Mar, You'll ſcarce believe me - *twere bet I did give 

o'er. 

Per, I will believe you by the ſyllable 4 
Of what you ſhall deliver. TIS vive me leave. 
How came you in theſe parts ? wher e were you bred ? 

Mar, The king, my father, did in Tharſus leave me; 
Till cruel C Icon, with his u! ieke d wife, 
Did ſeck to murder me: and ha ving wood 
A villain to attempt it, who having drawn, 5 

A 


» Thus the old copy. Either the conflruQion i3-- My mother, u 


lied the very minute I was born, was the daughter ot a king,---01 we 
e12ht to read: 


She died the very minute, &c. 
* + * * . 1 * * * * 
o het wiſe it is the ling, not the guet, that died at the inſtant of Marina's 


birth. In the old copies. the ſe lines are given in proſe. STEEVENS. 
. F 1 0 7 kh . ” 
The word very I have inſerted to complete the metre,  MALoN t. 


* 
2 Ts vor rd 3. T his ige nur dream, &c. are not addrefled to Maris, 
but ſpoken aide. NA NE. 
3 Al the old copies re: 480 cu ſcorn, believe me, &c. The reply it 
P ericles induces me t thi nK the author wrote; 
N 


. 


* F4 F 324 ® VT poet as . 
You 14 ITaUilC Giecic VE Mie 7 eber 0 7 A 


' ! . 1 # Y * 1 * _ 
Per:cles had ent reed 725 50 7 ITY the vr. 8 In 4 * i ue TY but. n * 
contraty, great complacency and attention. The tall prints in th | 
are ſo- numerous, that the greateſt 1:tjitude muſt be allo d to conjectüte, 


| NAL 
4 [ will believe every word you fay. Sr. 


* 


5 Wien the former N ot this play was printed, T imagined- the 


* * 1 * 6 g 2 , 8 1 } N # 2 5 280 * * 8 5 
original COPY PHP GIN 11 read—<00 Hh wing drawa te loft, not oblet 
* = 
- | ? 4 — 2 ' © }, . > * ; - 1 I os bh. 1 25 * 
ing the mark t abt . "V} don over Ti: 1 17 Nee, hen ihow3 t} 
. = WY 5 
Word Iptended Was TC fv, Ms avd 4 LON E 
1 h, + 5 y * S+x+ Gies * qr iv 1780 585 1 . for * rv * 7 A — 1 * * 
dt «Cr ww s {3 C 34.4 ! 3 01 Ju! - e GJ 4 A 5 44a IS $ To * 
© 4 * \ * * 1 3 0 : * mg _ . —=Y o 
the m exhibits the m:! rk ON * ich 1 Ar, rl alonns i 59 7 111107 13 founde a. 
1 * 7 p * „ * 22 . 1 * ” x * } 1. % 
1 CO! claude ther fore h. if *. 5 to 55 n 0 t Aabb revision . An ee de Nan 


in che copy wh ich that 2 genueman Ci ſulte d. SIKEYE N%, 


PRINCEOF.TY-R-E, CG: 3 

A crew of pirates came and rc nga me; 
Brought me to Mitylene, But, now good fir, 
Whither will you have me? W hy do N on weep ? It may be, 
You think me an impoſtor ; : NO, $00c { faith ; 
Jam the daughter to king Pericles, 
If good king Pericles be. 

7 er, Ho, IIelicanus! 

Het. Calis my gracious lord ? 

Per, "Thou art a grave and noble counſellor, 
Mol wile in general : Tell me, if thou canſt, 
What this maid i is, or what is like to be, 


That thus hath made me weep ? 


Hel. I know not ; but 
Here 1s the regent, fir, of Mitylene, 
Jn nobl; of her, 

L/. Sho would ever tell 
Her parentage ; being demauded that, 
She 8 ſit ſtill and u cep. 

Per. O Helicanus, ſti:xe mo, honor rd fir 
Give me a gaſh, put me to prefer? viin ; 


7 

Leſt this great ſea of joys 7 aſhiog pon me, 
O'erbear the ſhores cf my mortality, 
And drown me with their ſweetneſs. O, come hither, 
Thou that beget'ſt him that did thee beget; 
Thou that waſt born at fea, buric4 at 'Tharſus, 
And found at fea again !—O Felicanus, 
Down on thy knees, thank the holy gods, as loud 
As thunder threatens us: This is Marina, — 
What was thy mother's name? tell me but that, 
For truth can never be confirm'd enough, 
Though dounts did ever ſleep.“ 

Mar, Firit, fir, I pray, 
What 1s your title ? 

Per. I im Pericles of Tyre; but tell me now 

(As in the reſt thou hat been godlike perfect, 


My drown'd queen's naine, thou art the heir of kingdloma, 


And 


* . "BY... Fe * 1 1 * * 
l. e. in plain language, gb etthing eater offered ts awake a ſcruple 


gut b eαν, . IT LEVEN 
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* — * „ . 
And another life? to Pericles thy father. 


Mar. Is it no more to be your davghter, than C 
To ſay, my mother's name was Thaiſa ? E 


Thaiſa was my mother, who did end, 
The minute I began. 

Per. Now, bleſſing on thee, riſe; thou art my child. 1 
Give me freſh garments, Mine own, Helicanus, 3 

Not dead 2t Tharſus, as ſhe ſhould have been, 

By ſayage Cleon, ) ſhe ſhail tell thee all; D 
When thou ſhalt lneel, and juſtify in knowledge, 
She is thy very princeſs. Who is this? 

Hel, Sir, 'tis the governor of Mitylene, 
Who, hearing of your melancholy ſtate, 
Did come to {ce you, 

Per. [ embrace you, fir. 
Give me my robes; Tam wild in my beholding, 
O heavens bleſs my girl! But hark, what muſick ? 
Tell Helicanus, my Marina, tell him 


_ . 
A 


[ 
4 
f 


5 Of 
. 
F 7 Mr. Malone reads: 
| And a mother ke to Pericles, & c. STEEVENS, 
The old copy has | 4 
Aud another like fe Pericles thy fut ber. | filet 
There can be no doubt that there is here a groſs corruption. The cor. to h 
recłion which I have made, affords an caſy ſenſe. The mother of Marina tach 
was the heir of kingdoms, and in that reſpect reſembled Per'cles. en 
I think that a Night alteration will reſtore the paſſage, and read it thus: that 
But teil me nb lage 
0 E & 
My dr oxvon*d queen*s name (as in the ref you ſaid : 
T hi haſt been godlike perfect) thou rt heir of kingdoms, or, a 
And anotber lit: to Pericles thy father, comp 
That is, ©* Do but tell me my d:owned queen's name, and thou: wilt hes 
prove tne heir of Kingdoms, and arztber life to your father Pericles. = 
Tis laſt amendment is confirmed by what he ſays in the ſpecch prece !- * 
Ing, where he expreſſes the ſame thought: | ad 
4 —=—OQ come hither, ie&tio 
« Thou that Leet bim that did thee beget.“ M. Maso x. 3 
J have adopted Mr. VI. Maſon's very happy emendation, with a me "© 
what different arrangement of the lines, and the omiſſion of two ut-l213 He is 
Words. STEEVENS.. eratif 
> Perhaps this means, ſhe is mine own daughter, Hel'canus, (not mur- tuch 
de red according to the deſign of Cleon) the (1 lay) mall tell thee all, &c. of his 


STELVYERTG 


Ve 


PRENN CZ OUT TTR. „ 


O'er, point by point, for yet he ſeems to doubt, 
How ſure you are my daughter. - But what muſicl: ? 
Hel. My lord, T hear none. 
Per. None? 
The muſick of the ſpheres : liſt, my Marina, 
Ly/. It is not good to croſs him; give him way. 
Per. Rareſt ſounds ! 
Do ye not hear ? 
Ly/. Muſick ? My lord, I hear 
Per. Moſt heavenly muſick: 
It nips me unto liſt'ning, and thick ſlumber 
Hangs on mine eye-lids; let me reſt, He ſleeps, 
Ly/. A pillow for his head ; 
[ T he Curtain before the Pawilin of Pr ICLEY Is cl el, 
So leave him all, —Well, my companion- friends, 
It this but anſwer to my juſt belief, 
JI well remember you.“ 
[ Exennt LySIMacHus, HeELICANus, MaRINA, 24 
aticudant Lady. 


WA 


4 Theſe lines cleazly belong to Marina. She has been for ſome time 
fient, and Pericles having now fallen into a ſlumber, ſhe naturally turns 
to her companion, and aſlures her, that if ſhe has in truth found her royal 
father, (as the has guod reaſon to believe,) ſhe ſhall partake of her prol- 
p*rity. It appears from a former ſpeech in which the ſame phraſe is uſed, 
that a lady had entered with Marina. I would there fore read in the pal- 
{age now before us: 
Well, my companion- friend; 


or, if the text here be right, we might read in the former inſtance my 
companion-maids. In the preceding part of this ſcene it has been par- 
ticularly mentioned, that Marina was with her fel/ow-maids upon the leafy 
ſhelter, &c. 

There is nothing in theſe lines that appropriates them to Ly ſimachus; 
nor any particular reaſon why he ſhould be munificent to his friends 
becauſe Pericles has found his daughter. On the other hand, this recol- 
tection of her lowly companion, is perfectly ſuitable to the amiable cha- 
cater of Marina. MaLoNE. 

J am ſatisfied to leave Lyſimachus in quiet poſſeflion of theſe lines, 
He is much in love with Marina, and ſuppoſing himſelf to be near the 
gratification of his withes, with a generofity common to noble natures on 
tuch occafions, is deſirous to make his friends and companions partakers 
ot his happineſs, STEEVENS» - 
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SCENE II. 
The ſame, 


PrRICLES on the deck aſſec?; Di ANA appeariug to him a in @ 
Viſcons 


Dia. My temple lands in Epheſus ; hie thee thither, 
And do upon mine altar ſacritice, 
"There, when my maiden prieſts are met together, 
Before the people all, 
Reveal how thou at ſea didſt loſe thy wiſe: 
To mourn thy croſſes, with thy daughter's, call, 
And give them repetition to the life. 
Perform my bidding, or thou liv'ſt in woe; 
Do't, and be happy, by my ſilver bow. 
Awake, and tell thy dream, [ Diaxa diſappear?, 
Per. Celeſtial Dian, goddeſs argentine,“ 
J will obey thee klelicanus! 
Enter 


5 The old copies read—to the lite. For the emendation, which the 
rhyme confirms, the reade Tr is indebted to Lord Charlemont. Givz 
them repetition to the lif, means, as he obſerves, Repeat your m: 1 
fortunes ſo feelingly and ſo exactly, that the language of your narrat on 
may imitate to the life the tranſactions you relate,” So, in Cymbeiine : 

«@ Ihe younger brother, Cadwall, 
« Strikes / fe into my ſpecch,”” 
In A Mdjummer- Might Dream, theſe words are again confounded, 
for in the old copies we there find: 
« Two of the firit, /;Fe coats in heraldry, &, Malo. 

Before I bad read the emendation propoſed by Lord Charle mont, it has 
ſnggeſted itſalt to me, together with the Le explanation of it: i. e. 
xeprcat to them a lively and faithful narrative of your adventures. Draw 
ſuch a picture as mall prove itſelf to have been copied from rea, not 
trom pretended calamities; ſuch a one as ſhall ſtrike your hearers . icli al. 
tlie luſtræ of conſpicuous truth, 

I fuſpeA, however, that Diana's revelation to Pericles, was originally 
dellver'd in rhyme. STEEVENS. 

© That is, regent of the fer moon. „In tha chemical phrale, (5 
Lord Charlemont obſerves to me,) a language wel! underſtood when ris 
Play was wiliten, Luna cr Diana means fieses, as Lol docs gold.“ 

3 Marion” 
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Enter LYS$SIMACHUS, HERLIICAN Us, and MARINA 


Tel. Sir, 

Per. My purpoſe was for Tharſus, there to ſtrike 
I be; nho{ tal! e Cicon ; 3 but Lam 
Lor other ſervice ſirſt: tou ard zpheſus 
Juin our biown fails ;7 eſtſoons 111 tell thee why, 

Fu HELICANUSs 

Shall we refreſh us, fir, upon your ſhore, 
And give you gold for ſuch proviſion 
As our intents will need? 

I/. With all my heart, fir ; and when you come aſhore, 
I have another ſuit,® 

Per. You ſh all prevail, 
Were it to woo my daughter; for it ſeems 
You harte bern novic towards ner. 

Ly/. Sir, lend your arm. 

Per, Come, my Marinas | Excutts 


Enter GowtR, before the Temple of Diana at Epheſus, 


Gow, Now our ſands are almoſt run; 
More a little, and then done.“ 
This, as my laſt boon, give me, 
(For ſuch kindneſs mult relieve me,) 


* 


That 

7 i. e. ſwollen. SrEEVE&NsS. 

© The old copie es read—I have another flag bt. But the anſwer of 
Pericles, thews clearly tha tO; hey are corrupt. The ſenſe requires lome 
word ſynonym us to ½½ꝗ⁴n. 1 thirerore road ol have another t. 

MAI NE. 

This correction is undoubtedly judicious. Thad formerly made an idle 
attempt in ſupport of the old reading. SrEREVZN. 

9 Permit me to add a fe words more, and then 1 hull be ſilent. The 
old copies s have dum, in which way I have obſerved in ancient bobks the 
Word adumò u 35 tccafion; Y ly ſp 3 | 

There are many as imperf & rhymes in this play, as that of the pre ſont 
couplet, 805 in a former chorus, 9525 and dooms, Again, at the end of 
this, 4x2 and dem. Mr. Powe reads: 

Mire a little, and then done. MA. o 

Daene is ſurely the true reading, STEEVERS. 
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That you aptly will ſuppoſe 
What pageantry, what feats, what ſhows, 
What minſtrelſy, and pretty din, 
The regent made in Mitylin, 
To greet the king. So he has thriv'd, 
That he 15 promis 5d to be wiv'd 
To fair Marina; but in no wiſe, 
Till he had done his fſacrifice,* 
As Dian bade: whereto being bound, 
The interim, pray you, all confound, 
In feather'd briefneſs fails are fill'd, 
And wiſhes fall out as they're will d. 
At Epheſus, the temple ſee, 
Our king, and all his company. 
That he can hither come ſo ſoon, 
Is by your fancy's thankful boon, [Exits 


SCENE. III. 


The Temple of Diana ot Epheſus; 'T'ns 18A finding near 144 
altar, as high pri: ſiaſs; 4 number } VI" 27 4s ON each V7 * 
CERIMON axd other inhabitants of rp meſus attend! * 


Enter Prricus, avich hit Train; LrstMAchus, HII. 
CANUS, MAKklNA, aud a Lady. 


Per, Hail Dian! to perform thy juſt command, 
J here confeſs myſelf the king of Tyte; 
Who, 
2 That is, till Pericles had done his ſacrifice, Matrox, 
3 Old copizs—thanktul dem; but as en and deem are not rhymes ccr- 
reſponding, I read as in the text. 


Thankful bien may fignify—tbe lice ace e rant us in return for the plraſur: 


d baws? off ded y, in the courſe of the play; or, the bon for eobich dee 
tbanꝭ you. SVEEVENS. 
+ Does this accord with Iac himo's deſcription 1 
„Live, ke Diand's friefteſs, twixt celd foeets ?“ 
Diana muſt have been wofully impoſed on, if ſhe received the mother 9. 


* 


rina as a miiden votareſs. SrEE VERS. 


. . 


3 
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ho, frighted from my country, did Wed 
The fair Tha fa, ar . 
At ſea in childbed died the, but brought forth 
A maid- child called XI. are ; who, O ge dds, 
Wears yet thy {iiver livery.“ She at Hharſus 
keg nurs'd- with Cleo; 1 585 at fourtecn years 
le ſought to murder: but her better ars 
— 4 ner to Mats ylene; a»ainft whoſe ſhore 
Riding, | her ſor tunes brouvht the maid aboard us, 
Were, by her own moit clear remembrance, ſhe 
Made now n hertelt my daughter, 
1 Dar, ah and {avour!—— 
ou are, you are—-O royal Pericles?” | Ye 
Per. What 1 Cans the woman; > the di dies! help, ger ul men! 
Cer. Noble ſir, 
f you have told Diana's altar true 
This is your wite. 
Per. Reverend appearer, no; 
I threw her o'cerboard with theſe very arms. 
Ce; Upon this coalt, I warrant you, 
Pur. 'T1s moſt certain. 
Cer, Look to the lady; -O, ſhe's but o'erjoy'd, 
Early, one bluſt'ring morn, this lady was 
Thrown on this ſhore, TI op'd the cottin, and 
Found there rich j jewels ;3 recover'd her, and plac'd her 
Here in Diana's temple. ) 
Fees. 
i. e. her white robe of innocence, as being vet under tlie protection 
of the goddeſs of chaſtity, Percy 
The ſimilitude between this ſcene, and the difcovery in the laſt act of 


* 


lt 
The Winiers Tees will, 1 ſuppoſe, ſtrike every reader. MALoNS. 

/ When lady Macbeth pretends to ſwoon, on hearing the account ot 
Dunc: in's murder, th: func extl imation is uſed, Theſe words belong, 1 
9-!1c ve, fo Pericles, Marton. 

The lecond quartoy. the folios, and Mr. Rowe, read—tbe/e j2wels, 

Pericles's next quit. a in2ws that 0 ſe could not be the poet's S Wards 
The trac reading a "OP id in the firft quarts. It ſhould be remembered, 
cba 0 :rimon de l: red theſe jzwels to Thaiſa, (before ſhe left his houſ- ) 
uw wool: culody they afterwards remained, | MALONE-» 

The fame fituation. occurs again in Tþhe Comedy of Errors, where 
E 3:0n loſes his wife at ſca, and finds luer at liſt in a nunnery. 
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Per, May we fee them? 
Cer. Great fir, they ſhall be brought you to my houſe, 
Whither I invite you.? Look! Thaila is 
Recover'd. 
Thai, O, let me look! 
If he be none of mine, my ſanctity 
Will to my ſenſes bend no licentious ear, 
But curb it, ſpite of ſeeing. O, my lord, 
Are you not Pericles? Like him you ſpeak, 
Like him you are: Did you not name a tempeſt, 
A birth, and death? 
Par. The voice of dead Thaiſa! 
7 hai. That Thaiſa am 1, ſuppoſed dead, 
And drown'd.4 | 
Per. Immortal Dian! 
J hai. Now I know you better.— 
When we with tears parted Pentapolis, 
The king, my father, gave you ſuch a ring. [ Shears a rivg 


Per. "I his, this: no more, you gods! your preſent kin- 


neſs 
Makes my paſt miſeries ſport : You ſhall do well, 
1 hat on the touching ot her lips I may 
Melt, and no more be ſeen.“ O come, be buried 
A ſecond time within theſe arms, 
Mar. My heact 
Leaps to be gone into my mother's boſom. 


CT Ancels 16 THATSA. 


Per. Look, who kneels here! Fleſh of thy fleſh, "Thai; 
Thy burden at the ſea, and call'd Marina, 
For ſhe was yielded there, 


T hai 
PUN 


2 This circumſtance bears ſome reſemblance to the meeting of Leon! 


and Hermione, The office of Cerimon is not unlike that of Paulina mm 


the Winter's Tales SrEEVENS. 
3 Senſe is here uſed for ſenſual faſſian. Marone. 
+ Suppoſed dead, and that my death was dy drowning. Maronrr, 
Dr:won'd, in this inſtance, does not ſignify ſuffocated by water, but 59! 
whelmed in it. STEEVENS. | 


5 This is a ſentiment which Shakſpeare never fails to introduce cn 


occaſions fimilar to the preſent, MAT oN. 
So, in the 39th Pſalm: A O ſpare me a little, that I may T2cover 7 
arength, before I gu hence, and be ne more ſcen.“ STEEVE NS, 


res 


1 


? 
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Thai, Bleſs'd, and mine own! 
Hel. Hail, madam, and my queen ! 


51 


That, I know you not, 
Per. You have heard me ſay, when] did fly from Je, 


J left behind an ancient ſubltitute, 


Can you remember what I call'd the man? 
I have nam'd him oft. 
That. Twas Helicanus then. 
Per, Still conſirmation: 
Embrace him dear Hhaiſa; this is he. 
Now do ] long to hear how you were found; 
Ho poſſibly preſery d; and whom to thank, 
Beſides the gods, for this great miracle. 
Thai, Lord Cerimon, my lord ; this man, 


Through whom the gods have ſhown their power; that can 


From urſt to laſt reſolve you, 

Per, Reverend ſir, 
The gods can have no e office r 
More like a god than you. Will you del 

10W this dead queen re-iives ? 

Cer, I-w1l, my lord, 
Pelecch you, firſt go with me to my houte, 
Where ſhall be ſhown you all was found with her; 
How the came placed here within the temple; 
No ne2dful thing omitted. 

Per. Pure Diana! 

] bleſs thee for thy viſion, and will oder 

My night oblations to thee, I haiſa, | 
This prince, the fair-betrothed ® of your daughter, 
Shall marry her at Pentapolis. And now, 

This ornament that makes me os ſo diſmal, 

Will I, my lov'd Marina, clip to form; 

And what this fourtcen vears no razor Oo, 
Tograce thy marriage-day, I'll beautiiy 


© 


v 


That, 


i, e. fairly contract d, honourably afianced, SrervkExs. 
7 The author is in this place guiliy of 4 2 gt 11adverten 
4 thort tiine betore 5 hen Pencles arrives at arts, and 
uzheer'e d E ate, th at He male's VOW Di vil io WIT his face Or 


ey. It Wu 
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Thai. Lord Cerimon hath letters of good credit, 
Sir, that my father's dead, 
Par. Heavens make a ſtar of him! Yet there, my queen, 
We'll celebrate their nuptials, and ourſelves 
Will in that Kingdom ſpend our following days; 
Our fon and daughter ſhall in Tyrus reign. 
Lord Cerimon, we do our longing ſtay, 
Jo hear the reſt untold.— Sir, lead the way.® [ Exernt, 


Enter Gow tR, 


Cab. In Antioch, and his daughter, 9 yon have heap | 
Of monſtrous luſt the due and juſt reward: 
In Pericles, his queen and daughter, ſeen 

Although afſail'd with fortune fierce and keen,) \ 
Y irtue preſe rv'd from fell deſtruct ion's blaſt, 
ied on by heaven, and crown'd with joy at lu, a 


7 Helicanus may you well deſcry 


A figure of truth, of faith, of loyalty : 7 
in reverend Cerimon there well appears, 

The worth that learned charity aye wears, 6 
Ser p. 57h, n. 2, where, if my reading be not erroncous, a proof u. 3 
de ound that this vow was made almoſt immediately after the birth ot 8 
Alarinaz and conſequently that Mr. M. Maſon's preſeut remark has no N 
te fourdetion. STEEVENS. Q 
5 Dr. Johnſon has juſtly objected to the lame and impotent concluſion 1 
ot the ſecond part of King Henry IV: „ Come, will you hence?“ The Si 
-oncluding line of The Winter's Tate furniſhes us with one equally abrupt d. 

nd nearly reſembling the preſent : Haſtily lead away.“ This paſl. 80 e 
1.1] juſtity the correction of the old copy now made. It reads — Sir, lead: _ 
tie Way. MaALONE. | ne 
v The old copies read -In AFntixhus and his daughter, &c. The cor- a 
r-Qion was ſuggeſted by ir. Steevens. So, (as he obſerves,) in Shak» * 
jpeare's other plays, France, for the king of France; Mzrecco, tor the king 15 
cr Morocco,“ &c. MALONB. in 
All the copies are here, I think, manifeſtly corrupt, Tbey read: ge 
: 8 dr 
Virtue preferr'd from fell deſtruction's bat.. de 
The grofs and numerous errors of even the molt accurate copy of this on, 
play , Will, it is hoped, juſtify the liberty that has been taken on this anc "wi 
toms other occaſions. th 
I: would be difficult to produce from the words of Shakſpeare man“ 1 


cents merz ſpirited and barmonivus than this. MALONE. 


= 
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For wicked Cleon and his wife, when fame 
Had ſpread their curſed deed, and honour'd name 
Of Pericles, to rage the city turn; 
That him and his they in his palace burn. 
The gods for murder ſeemed ſo content 
To puuiſh them; although not done, but meant. 
So, on your patience evermore attending, 
New joy wait on you! Here our play has ending. 
[Exit GOWER? 


3 This play is ſo uncommonly corrupted by the printers, &c. that it 
does not ſo much ſcem to want iliuſtration as emendation: and the erraia 
are ſo numerous and groſs, that one is tempted to ſuſpect almoſt every 
line where there is tne leaſt deviation in the language from what is either 
uſual or proper. Many of the corruptions appear to have arifen from an 
illiterate tranſcriber having written the ſpeeches by car from an inaccurate 
recirerz Who between them both have rendered the text (in the verbs 
particularly) very ungtammatical. 

More of the phraſcology uſed in the genuine dramvs of Shakſpeate 
p:cyails in Pericles, than in any oi tne other Gx Hubted plays. 

PERCY. 

To a former edition of this play were ſubjoined two Diilzrtations ; one 
written by Mr. Steevens, the other by me. In the latter 1 urged ſuch 
arguments as then appeared to me to have weight, to prove that it was che 
entire work of Shakſpeare, and one of his earlieſt compoſitions. 11. 
Steevens on the other hand maintained, that it was originally the produc- 
tion of ſome elder playwright, and afterwards improved by our poet, who{z 
hand was acknowledged to be viſible in many ſcenes throughout the play, 
Ona a review of the various arguments which each of us pioluced in t4- 
vour of his own hypotheſis, I am now convinced that the theory or Mr, 
Steevens was right, and have no difficulty in acknowledging my ow:1 to 
be erroneous, 

This play wis entered on the Stationers? books, together with f4::-ny 
ard Cleopatra, in the year 1603, by Edward Blount, a bookſeller of em- 
nence, and ons of the publiſhers of the ficſt folio edition of Shakſp-are's 
works. It was printed with his name in the title-page, ia his life-time z 
but this circuinſtance proves nothing; becauſe by the knavery of book- 
lellers other pieces were alſo aſcribed to him in his life- time, of which he 
indubitably wrote nota line. Nor is it neceſſary to urg in ſupport of its 
genuineneſs, that at a ſubſequent period it Was aſeribed to him by ſeveral 
dramatick writers. I wiſh not to rely on any eireumſtance of that kind; 
becauſe in all queſtions ot this nature, internal evidence is the beſt that 


can be produced, and to every perſon intimately acquainted with our poet's 
writings, mult in the preſent caſe be deciſive, The congenial ſentiments, 
the numerous expreſſions bearing a ſtriking ſimilitude to paſſages in his 
undiſputed plays, ſome of che incidents, the ſituation oi many of the per- 
ſons, 
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tons, and in various places the colour of the ityle, al theſe combine to {«t 
ine cal of Shakſpeare on the play before us, and furaiſh us with interne 


and irreſiſtible ee that a conſiderable portion of this piece, as it u. 
appears, was written by him. The greater part of the three lat acts may, 


| t!tnk, on this ground be ſafely aſcribed to him; and Lis hand nay ve 
traced occaſionally in the other two diviſions. 

19 alter, new-model, and improve the unſucceſsful dramas of precod- 
arg writers, was, I be eNeve, much more common in the time ot Shak. 
ſpoars than is generally f ſuppoſed. This piec having been thus ne. 
miodelled by our poet, and enciched with . ppy ſtrokes from Jus 
pen, is unqueſtionably entitled to that place among lis works, which it 
bus row obtained, Mato r. 

After Mr. Malone's retraction, (which is no lefs hancurable to himiclt 
than to the preſent editor of Pericles,) it may be Kd why the diflerts: 
tions mentioned ip the forezoing note appear a ſecond time in pil! 
Jo ſuch a queſtion I am nat unwilling to reply. My ſole motive tor c 
publiining them is to manifeſt that the ſkill diſplayed by my late oppo— 
nent in deſence of what he conceived to have been right, can on!; 
exceeded by the liberality of his conceſſion fince he has ſuppoſed hinge! 
zn the wrong. STFEVEN: 
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from the pen of Shakſpeare. Ihe ſentiments that I then exprefled, We 
ugtzeſted by a very haſty and tranſient ſurvty of the piece, 1 am fill, 
however, of opinion, that this conſideration (our author having exprets!'s 
1:diculed ſuch exhibitions) might in a very doubttul queſtion have 1221 
weight. But weaker proofs muſt yield to & ron ger. It is idle to fay any 
great ſtreſs upon ſuch a ſlight circumſtance, when the piece itſelf furniches 
internal and irreſiſtible evidence of its authenticity. The congenial ſenti- 
ments, the rumcrous expreſſions bearing a ſtriking ſimil! tudo to paſt iges 
in his un6iſputed plays, the incidents, the Gtuations of the perions, the 
colour of the ſtyle, at leaſt through the greater part cf the play, all, in my 
apprehenſion, confpire to ſet the ſeal of Shakſpeare on this performance, 
What then ſhall we ſay to theſe dumb ſhows ? Either, that the poe % Drace 
tice was not always conformeble to his opinions, (of which thre 
abundant ane or, (what J rather believe to be the cafe) that this was 
one of His earlieſt dramas, written at a time when theſe exhibir; ions were 


much admired, and before he had t-en the abſurdity of (ſuch ridicu;o!s 
pageants : probably, | in tne year 1 59, or 1591. * | 
Mr. Rowe in his firſt edition of Shakſpeare ſays, „It is owned te 


ſome part of Pericies certainly was written by 1 Fray particularly the 
ct.“ Dr. Farmer, wigſe opinion in every thing t that relates to our 
author has delervedly the greats} weight, thinks the hand of Shai; 
may be ſometimes ſecn in the latter part of the play, and there 0 
The ſcene, in the laſt act, in which Pericles diſcovers his daugh! 
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W I this play vis written In the yeor 1595 Or 1591, with what co'cur 71 n 
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indeed eminently beautiful; but the whole piece appears to % farnile 
abundant proofs of the hand of Shakſpeare. The incgualities in different 


parts of it are not greater than may be found in ſome of his other drama*, 
It hould be remembered alfo, that Dryden, who lived near enough the 


time to be well informed, has pronounced thus play to be our author's firtt 
performance: 


« Snakſpeare's own Muſe his Pericles firſt bore; 
&« The Prince uf Tyre was elder than toe Men.“ 
Let me ald, that the cont emptuous manner in which Ben Jonſon has 
mentioned it, is, in my apprehenſion, another e, of its authenticity. 
In his memvrabie Ode, v ficran ſoon after h 1 to Jun had been dvnacg, 
wen he was comnaring his own uaſucceſsty * ces with the applaude 4 
dramas of his contemporaries, he 48 choſe to point at what h: 
Ae a weak performance of a rival whom he appears to have envied 
and hated merely becauſe the ſplendor of his genius had eclipſed his own, 
and had rendered: the reception of thoſe: tame and Ailguſting imitations of 
antiquity, which he boaſtingly called the only legitimate Engliſh dramas, 
as cold as the norformances. themſelves. 
As the ſub; is of tom? curiofity, I thall make no apology for laying 
be fore the render a more minute inveſtigation of it“ It is proper, haw=- 
ever, to inform him, that one ot the flowing diflertations on the 
genuineneſs of this play preced2s the other only tor a re uon aſſigned by 
Dogberry, that obere t: V9 men ride on a borſe, one maſi ride hel ind. That we 
might C duch hints from the ftrictures of cach o. ner, ind collect what we 
could mutually advance into a p int, Mr. Stcevens agd I ſet fo; * ard Wi ich 
an agreement to maintain the eee of our reſp ect ſupp tons rela- 
tive to this piece, as far as we were able; to ſubmit our renuirks, as they 
gradually creaſed, alternatciy to each other, and to ditpute the opp tie 
typ theſis, till one of us ſhould acquicſce in the option of lis opponents 
ot each remain confirm*d_in his own. "The reader is therefore requsſlea 
to bear in mind, that if the laſt ferics of argumcnts be conſidered 25 un 
awer to the firſt, the firit was equiily written in reply to the laß: 
60 unus ſet: ar mat uirona®, 


4 Unaque mens animat non dnivciavilis anibos.“ þ 


® The Reader who may hav? a curioſity 25 era e Mis inveſtigatien wil fri 
thete iflertations in the Thirteenth Von o: 8 We, 


Seien 1411 Lito, r. M, 
Adee 74 1 NICHOLS, 


END OF THE SEVENTE vou. 


